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OUR   FOURTH    VOLUME. 

We  cannot  permit  the  present  Number,  which  com- 
mences the  Fourth  Volume  of  *<  Notes  and  Queries/* 
to  come  into  the  hands  of  our  Readers  without  some 
few  words  of  acknowledgment  and  thanks  to  those 
Friends,  Readers,  and  Correspondents,  whose  kind 
encouragement  and  assbtance  have  raised  our  paper  to 
its  present  high  position ; — 

**  and  thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  mind,  is  honorable  meed.' 


To  those  thanks  we  will  add  our  promise,  that  no 
effort  shall  be  wanting  to  carry  on  this  paper  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  it  was  commenced,  and  to  add,  if 
possible,  to  its  utility  and  interest.  And  by  way  of 
setting  an  ei^ample  to  our  correspondents — 

"  every  word  to  spare 
Tliat  wants,  or  force,  or  light,  or  weight  or  care  **— 

we  will,,  with  these  thanks  and  this  promise,  bid  our 
friends  fall  to  on  the  Banquet  of  Pleasant  Inventions, 
spread  out  for  them  in  the  following  pages. 
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THE   DUKE   OF   MONMOUTH  8   POCKET-BOOKS. 

In  '*  Notes  and  Queries  "  (Vol.  i.,  p.  X98.)  is 
inserted  from  Chambers*  Edinburgh  Jounud  an 
account  of  a  manuscript  volume  said  to  have  been 
found  on  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest ;  which  was  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Anster  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
November  30, 1849,  accompanied  by  some  remarks, 
which  appeared  in  tlie  Proceedings  of  the  Academy, 
vol.  iv.  p.  411.,  and  which  furi^ish  the  substance  of 
the  article  in  Chambers  above  mentioned^  In  a 
subsequent  number  of  the  "  Notes  and  Queries  " 
(Vol.  1.,  p.  397.),  the  authenticity  of  the  volume  is 
somewhat  called  in  question  by  Mb.  C.  Ross,  on 
account  of  certain  historical  entries  not  appearing 
in  it,  which  are  printed  by  Welwood  in  his  Me* 
moir8\  and  stated  to  have  been  copied  by  him 
from  "  a  little  pocket-book  "  which  was  taken  with 
Monmouth,  and  aflerwards  delivered  to  the  Ring. 
Dr.  Anster  replied  to  this  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine  for  June,  1850  (vol.  xxxv.  p.  673.),  and 
showed  by  references  to  the  Harleian  Miscellany 
(vol.  vi.  p.  322.^  ed.  1810),  and  Sir  John  Rereshy's 
Memoirs  (p.  121.  4to.,  1734),  that  more  than  one 
book  was  found  on  the  Duke  of  Monmouth^s 
person  when  captured.  In  the  former  of  these 
authorities,  entitled  An  Account  of  the  Manner  of 
taking  the  late  Duke  of  Monmouth :  by  his  Majesty^ s 

*  Query,  what  is  the  date  of  the  firtt  edition  of 
Welwood's  work  ?  The  earliest  in  the  Museum  library 
is  the  third  edition,  printed  in  1700. 
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command,  printed  in  1685,  and  perhaps  compiled 
from  information  given  by  the  king  himself,  the 
following  statement  is  made :  — 

**  The  papers  and  books  that  were  found  on  him  are 
since  delivered  to  his  Majesty.  One  of  the  books  was 
a  manuscript  of  spells,  charms,  and  conjurations,  songs, 
receipts,  and  prayers,  all  written  with  the  taid  late  Duke*» 
own  hand.  Two  others  were  manuscripts  of  fortification 
and  the  military  art.  A  nd  a  fourth  book,  fairly  written, 
wherein  are  computes  of  the  yearly  expense  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's navy  and  land  forces." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  "  pocket-book  ^  men- 
tioned by  Welwood  is  not  here  specified,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  entries  quoted  by  him  may  have 
been  written  on  the  pages  of  one  of  the  other 
books.  Two  of  the  above  only  are  noticed  by 
Mr.  Macaulay,  namely,  *^  a  small  treatise  on  for- 
tification,** and  "  an  album  filled  with  songs,  re- 
ceipts, prayers,  and  charms;**  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  latter,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  tract  in  the  Harleian 
MiaceUfintfy  as  well  as  by  Reresby  and  Barillon, 
is  the  identical  manuscript  which  forms  the  subject 
of  Dr.  Anster*8  remarks. 

Within  a  few  weeks  this  singular  volume  has 
been  added  by  purchase  to  the  National  Collection 
of  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  previous 
to  which  I  ascertained,  by  a  careful  comparison 
of  its  pages  with  several  undoubted  letters  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  (an  advantage  Dr.  Anster 
did  not  possess),  that  the  whole  of  the  volume  (or 
nearly  so)  is  certainly  in  the  Duke*s  handwriting. 
This  evidence  might  of  itself  be  deemed  sufiicient ; 
but  some  lines  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
volume  (which  are  passed  over  by  Dr.  Anster  as 
of  no  moment)  conurm  the  fact  beyond  all  cavil, 
since,  on  seeing  them,  I  immediately  recognised 
them  as  the  autograph  of  King  James  himself. 
They  are  as  follows : 

*'  This  book  was  found  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
pocket  when  he  was  taken,  and  is  most  of  his  owne 
handwriting." 

Although  the  contents  of  this  volume  have  been 
already  described  in  general  terms  by  Dr.  Anster, 
yet  it  may  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to  give  a 
more  detailed  list  of  what  is  written  in  it :  — 

1.  Receipts  "  for  the  stone  ;*'  "  to  know  the  sum  of 
numbers  before  they  be  writ  doun ; "  **  pour  net- 
toyer  Tovrages  de  cuy  vre  argente  ; "  **  for  to  make 
Bouts  and  Choos  [Boots  and  Shoes]  hold  out  watery** 
and  **  to  keep  the  goms  well."  —  pp.  I — 4.  8. 

2.  Magical  receipts  and  charms  in  French,  written 
partly  in  an  abbreviated  form,  accompanied  by 
cabalistic  figures.  Two  of  these  are  to  deliver  a 
person  out  of  prison,  and  are  no  doubt  the  same 
which  Sir  John  Reresby  refers  to. — pp.  5.  7.  9. 
11—17. 

3.  "  The  forme  of  a  bill  of  Excheng,"  drawn  on 
David  Nairne  of  London,  from  Antwerp,  May  16, 
1684,  for  200^  sterling.  «—  p.  6. 


4.  Astrological  rules  in  French  for  finding  out  any- 
thing required ;  together  with  a  planetary  wheel, 
dated  1680,  to  show  life  or  death  in  case  of  illness, 
also  happiness  and  adversity.  —  pp.  19 — 25. 

5.  Directions  **  pour  savoire  si  une  person  sera  fidelle 
ou  non,**  &c.  At  the  bottom  is  a  cypher,  in  which 
a  stands  for  10,  h  for  52,  &c.,  p.  27.  AH  this  is 
entered  again  at  pp.  45.  47. 

6.  "  The  way  from  London  to  East  Tilbery,"  dated 
December  1,  1684.  —  p.  29. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  morning  and  evening,  pp.  Sl--«4d9 

8.  List  of  {he  Christian  names  of  women  and  men. 
—  pp.44.  46.  48. 

9.  Arithmetical  table  of  the  number  7,  multiplied 
from  1  to  37;  —  pp.  49.  51. 

10.  Receipts  **to  take  away  a  come;*'  <*a  soveraign 
water  of  Dr.  Stephens ;"  "  to  make  the  face  fair  ;** 
*'  to  make  golden  letters  without  gold  ;**  **  to  kip 
iron  from  rusting  ;"  "  to  write  letters  of  secrets  ;** 
"  to  make  hair  grow  ;*'  <*  to  make  hair  grow  black, 
though  of  any  colour  ;'*  and  several  more. — pp.  52 
—61. 

11.  Casualties  that  happened  in  the  reigns  of  the  En- 
glish sovereigns,  from  William  I.  to  Queen  Mary 
inclusive  ;  consisting  chiefly  of  remarkable  acci- 
dents, and  reputed  prodigies.  —  pp.  62 — 78. 

]  2.  *'  Socrates,  Platon,  Aristote  et  Ciceron  ont  fait  ces 
trente  Comandemens  pour  leurs  disciples." — pp.78, 
79. 

13.  "A  receipt  for  the  Farcy."  —  p.  8L 

14.  A  poem  intitled  "  The  Twin  Flame,  tent  met  h^ 
M      P"  — pp.  83—91. 

The  words  in  Italics  have  been  scribbled  over 
with  the  pen  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  The 
verses  commence : 

**  Fantastick  wanton  god,  what  dost  thou  mean. 
To  breake  my  rest,  make  mee  grow  pale  and  lean." 

1 5.  Receipts  far  secret  writing,  to  take  impressions  of 
prints  upon  glass,  to  boil  plate,  &c.  — pp.  93 — 98. 

16.  Several  songs  in  English  and  French,  pp.  99-— 
107. 

Among  them  are  the  verses  printed  in  "  Notes 
AND  Queries,  Vol.  i.,  p.  199.,  beginning  •*  With 
joie  we  do  leave  thee,"  accompanied  by  the  musi- 
cal notes ;  and  also  a  song  commencing  ^'  All  ye 
gods  that  ar  above,"  with  the  musical  notes.  It 
IS  most  probable  that  these  son^s  are  copied  from 
printed  sources;  but  as  they  nave  been  conjec- 
tured to  be  compositions  by  Monmouth  himself 
the  following  short  specimen  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable, copied  literatim, 

**  O  how  blest,  and  how  inocent, 
and  happy  is  a  country  life» 
free  from  tumult  and  discontent ; 
beer  is  no  flatterys  n(Hr  strife, 
for  t'was  the  first  and  happiest  life, 
when  first  man  did  iiijoie  him  selfcu 
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This  is  a  better  fate  than  kings, 
hence  jentle  peace  and  love  doth  fLow, 
for  fitncy  is  the  rate  of  things ; 
I*am  pleased,  because  I  think  it  so. 
for  a  hart  that  is  nobly  true, 
all  the  world's  arts  can  n*er  subdue.** 

This  poem  immediately  follows  the  one  in 
which  Toddington  in  Bedfordshire  (which  the 
Duke  spells,  probably  as  then  pronounced,  Te» 
dington)  is  referred  to. 

17.  Prayers  af^er  the  confession  of  sins,  and  the  tense 
of  pardon  obtained.  -—  pp.  108 — 125. 

These  prayers  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  most  hum- 
ble and  ardent  piety ;  and  if  composed  by  the 
Duke  himself,  exhibit  the  weakness  of  his  character 
in  a  more  favourable  light  than  the  remainder  of 
the  volume.     One  paragraph  is  striking :  — 

**  Mercy,  mercy,  good  Lord  \  I  aske  not  of  thee 
any  longer  the  things  of  this  world ;  neither  power,  nor 
honours,  nor  riches,  nor  pleasures.  No,  my  God,  dis- 
pose of  them  to  whom  thou  pleasest,  so  that  thou 
givest  me  mercy. *•" 

18.  <*  The  Battorjes  that  can  be  made  at  Flushing 
to  keep  ships  from  coming  in.*'  —  pp.  127,  128. 

19.  **Trait4  de  la  guere  ou  Politique  militaire.**  — 
pp.  ISO — 132. 

90.  **  The  Rode  that  is  to  be  token  from  Bruxels  to 
Diren,  the  Pri,  of  Orange's  bouse.** — p.  133. 

21.  *<The  Road  from  Bruxells  to  Sousdyck,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  his  hous.** — p.  134. 

22.  "  The  way  that  I  tooke  from  Diren,  when  I  went 
for  England,  Nov.  the  I  a  84.'* — p.  135. 

23.  "  The  way  that  I  took  when  I  came  from  England, 
December  the  lOth.  84.**  — p.  137. 

24.  **  The  way  that  I  took  the  first  day  of  Jan.  n.  &U 
[168}]  from  Bruxells  to  the  Hague.'**  —  p.  139. 

25.  Similar  memoranda  from  1 1th  to  14th  March, 
1685,  between  Antwerp  and  Dort.  — p.  141. 

26.  The  addresses  of  various  persons  in  Holland,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  elsewhere,  to  whom  tetters  were  to 
be  written,  1685.  — pp.  142.  H7 — 155. 

27.  **  The  footway  from  Trogou  to  Amsterdam.**  — 
p.  143. 

28.  An  obscure  memorandum,  as  follows: — "1683. 
Munday  the  5th  of  November.  H.  W.  had  T.  — 
The  9th  of  November,  Poupe.  —  The  16th  of 
November,  Poupe.*' — p.  156. 

^9.  Value  of  duckatons^  pistols,  and  gilders.  —  lb. 

SO.  Note  of  the  route  from  London  to  Tedington 

p.  157. 

Although  this  volume  is  not  of  the  same  his- 
torical value  as  the  Diary  mentioned  by  Welwood, 
yet  it  is  a  curious  and  interesting  relic  of  the  un- 
fortunate man  who  possessed  it,  and  whose  want 
of  education,  superstition,  and  frivolity  are  so 
prominently  displajed  in  its  pages.  As  to  its 
recent  history,  Dr.  Anster  states  thai  it  was  pur- 
chased at  a  book-stall  in  Paris,  in  1827,  by  an 
Irish  divinity  student ;  the  same,  probably,  who 


has  written  his  name  at  p.  90. :  "  John  Barrette, 
Irish  College,  Paris,  Dec.  31,  1837."  —  The  same 
person  has  made  a  memorandum  in  pencil,  at  p.  L, 
which  has  subsequently  been  partially  rubbed  out| 
and,  as  far  as  now  legible,  is  as  follows  :  — 

**  This  Book  was  found  in  ....  * «..  of  the  English 
College  in  Paris,  among  other  MSS.  deposited  therd 
by  James  II.** 

An  earlier  hand  has  scribbled  a  list  of  the  Con<* 
tents  at  the  commencement^  with  the  signatufd 
"S.  Rutter."  If  King  James  deposited  this 
volume  in  the  College  at  Paris,  in  all  probability 
the  others  found  on  the  pefson  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  accompanied  it,  and  may  one  day  or 
other  turn  up  as  unexpectedly  ad  the  present  book 
has  done.  F.  MabdbK. 

British  Museum,  Jane  27» 
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Stanton  Drew  and  its  Tradition.  — At  the  little 
village  of  Stanton  Drew,  in  the  county  of  Somer- 
set, east  of  the  road  between  Bristol  and  Wells, 
stands  a  well-known  Druidical  monument,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stukelejr,  was  more  ancient 
than  that  at  Abury.  It  consists  (according  to  a 
recent  writer)  of  four  groups  of  stones,  forming 
(or,  rather,  having  formed  when  complete)  two 
circles;  and  two  other  figures,  one  an  ellipse. 
Altbou<rh  the  largest  stones  are  much  inferior  iik 
their  dimensions  to  those  at  Stonehenge  and 
Abury,  they  are  by  no  means  contemptible ;  some 
of  them  being  nine  feet  in  height  and  twenty-two 
feet  in  girth.  There  is  a  curious  tradition  very  pre- 
valent amongst  the  country  people,  respecting  the 
origin  of  these  remains,  which  they  designate  the 
"  Evil  Wedding,"  for  the  following  good  and  sub- 
stantial reasons  :  —  Many  hundred  years  ago  (on 
a  Saturday  evening),  a  newly  married  couple,  with 
their  relatives  and  friends,  met  on  the  spot  now 
covered  by  these  ruins,  to  celebrate  their  nuptiuls. 
Here  they  feasted  and  danced  right  merrily,  until 
the  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  the 
piper  (a  pious  man)  refused  to  play  any  longer : 
this  was  much  against  the  wish  of  the  guests,  and 
so  exasperated  the  bride  (who  was  fond  of  danc- 
ing), that  she  swoi-e  with  an  oath,  she  would  not 
be  baulked  in  her  enjoyment  by  a  beggarly  piper, 
but  would  find  a  substitute,  if  she  went  to  h-ll  to 
fetch  one.  She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words, 
when  a  venerable  old  man,  with  a  long  beard, 
made  his  appearance,  and  having  listened  to  their 
request,  profiered  his  services,  which  were  right 
gladly  accepted.  The  old  gentleman  (who  was 
no  other  than  the  Arch-fiend  himself)  having  taken 
the  seat  vacated  by  the  godly  piper,  conunenced 
playing  a  slow  and  solemn  air,  wnich  on  the  guests 
remonstrating  he  changed  into  one  more  lively  and 
rapid.    The  company  now  began  to  dance,  but 
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floon  found  themselves  impelled  round  the  per- 
former so  rapidly  and  mysteriously,  that  they 
would  all  fain  have  rested.  But  when  they  essayed 
to  retire,  they  found,  to  their  consternation,  that  they 
were  moving  faster  and  faster  round  their  diabolical 
musician,  who  had  now  resumed  his  original  shape. 
Their  cries  for  mercy  were  unheeded,  until  the 
first  glimmering  of  day  warned  the  fiend  that  he 
must  depart.  With  such  rapidity  had  they  moved, 
that  the  gay  and  sportive  assembly  were  now  re- 
duced to  a  ghastly  troop  of  skeletons.  "  I  leave 
you,"  said  the  fiend,  "  a  monument  of  my  power 
and  your  wickedness  to  the  end  of  time : "  which 
saying,  he  vanished.  The  villagers,  on  rising  in 
the  morning,  found  the  meadow  strewn  with  large 

Eieces  of  stone,  and  the  pious  piper  lying  under  a 
edge,  half  dead  with  fright,  he  having  been  a 
witness  to  the  whole  transaction. 

David  Stevens. 
Godalming,  May  10,  1831. 


Minax  ifiaUi. 

The  Hon,  Spencer  Perceval,  —  Being  on  a  tour 
through  the  West  of  England  some  years  ago,  I 
found  myself  one  morning  rapidly  advancing  up 
the  river  Tamar,  in  the  gig  of  "  the  Captain  of  the 
Ordinary"  at  Plymouth.  We  were  bound  for  the 
noble  ruins  of  Trematon  Castle,  in  the  area  of 
which  a  good  modern  house  has  been  erected,  and 
in  one  of  the  towers  is  arranged  a  very  pleasing 
collection  of  antiquities. 

As  we  proceeded  up  the  river,  the  gallant  cap- 
tain related  the  following  anecdote  in  reference  to 
the  then  proprietor  of  Trematon :  — 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
12th  May,  1812,  the  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  the 
then  prime  minister,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Belling- 
ham  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the 
cause  assigned  by  the  murderer  being  the  neglect 
of,  or  refusal  to  discharge  a  supposed  claim  he  had 
upon  the  government. 

On  the  same  night  the  gentleman  above  alluded 
to,  and  residing  at  Trematon,  had  the  tragic  scene 
80  minutely  and  painfully  depicted  in  his  sleep, 
that  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  sending  the 
particulars  to  a  friend  in  town,  which  he  did  by 
the  up  mail,  which  de{)arted  a  few  hours  after  he 
had  risen  on  the  following  morning. 

He  informed  his  friend  that  his  topographical 
knowledge  of  London  was  very  meagre ;  and  that 
as  to  the  House  of  Commons  (the  old  one),  he  had 
seen  only  the  exterior :  he  went  on  to  state,  that-, 
dreaming  he  was  in  town,  he  had  a  desire  to  hear 
the  debates  in  Parliament,  and  for  this  purpose 
enquired  his  way  to  the  lobby  of  the  House,  the 
arcnitecturai  peculiarities  of  which  he  minutdy 
described ;  he  gave  an  exact  description  of  the  few 
officials  and  others  in  the  room,  and  especially  of  a 
tall,  thin  man,  who  seemed  to  watch  the  opening 


of  the  door  as  any  one  entered  with  wild  and  rest- 
less gaze :  at  length  Mr.  Perceval  arrived,  whose 
person  (although  unknown  to  him)  and  dress  he 
described,  as  also  the  manner  in  which  the  horrid 
deed  was  done :  he  further  communicated  the 
words  uttered  by  the  victim  to  the  effect  "  the 
villain  has  murdered — ;"  how  the  wounded  man 
was  treated,  and  the  person  of  the  medical  man 
who  was  on  the  instant  called  in. 

These,  with  other  particulars,  which  have  escaped 
my  memory,  were  thus  recorded,  and  the  first  news- 
paper he  received  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  this 
extraordinary  dream.  M.  W.  B. 

An  Adventurer  in  1632.  —  I  transcribe  from  n 
manuscript  letter  now  before  me,  dated  "Tuesday, 
Whitsun-week,  1632,"  the  following  passage.  Can 
you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  (or 
tell  me  where  I  am  likely  to  find)  any  further  m- 
formation  of  the  adventurer  there  named  ? 

*<  Heer  is  much  Speach  of  the  Brauery  of  a  Porter 
y^  hath  taken  a  Braue  House,  and  bath  his  Coach  Sp 
4  Horses.  Y*  Lord  Mayor  examined  him  how  be  gott 
y*  Wealth :  he  answered  nothing.  Tlien  y*  Lords  of 
y*  Council  gott  out  of  him,  that  he  being  the  Pope*s 
Brother  Borne  in  Essex,  Goodman  Linges  Sonnes, 
was  maintained  by  him,  and  tempted  much  to  have 
come  over  to  him :  these  2  Brothers  being  Ship  Boyet 
to  a  French  pirate,  the  porter  gott  meanes  to  come 
againe  into  England,  but  y*  other  being  a  Witty  Boy 
was  sould  to  a  Coortier  in  Paris,  who  trauelling  to 
Florence,  thear  bestowed  his  Boy  of  a  Great  Man* 
who  when  he  dyed  tooke  such  affection  to  this  Boy, 
y^  changeing  his  name  to  his  owne  left  his  estate  to 
him:  and  so  in  time  grew  a  Florentine,  a  Cardinall, 
&  now  Pope,  &  y*  greatest  linguist  for  the  I^tine  y* 


ever  was. 


C.  1>B  D. 

[Maffeo  Barberini  (Urban  VIII.)  was  the  Roman 
pontiff  between  16*23  and  1644,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  born  at  Florence  in  1568,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  no  mean  Latin  poet. 
One  charge  brought  against  him  was  his  weak  par- 
tiality towards  his  nephews,  who  abused  his  old  age  and 
credulity.  It  is  probable  some  of  our  correspondents 
can  throw  some  light  on  this  mysterious  document.] 

Alnianact,  —  A  friend  of  mine,  in  taking  down 
his  old  rectory  house  last  year,  found  under  one 
of  the  floors  a  book  almanac,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  title  given : 

"  A  Prognossicacion  and  an  Almanac  fastened  to- 
gether, declaring  the  Dispocission  of  the  People,  and 
also  of  the  Wether,  with  certaine  Electyons  and  Tymes 
chosen  both  for  Phisicke  and  Surgerye,  and  for  the 
Husbandman.  And  also  for  Hawekying,  Huntying, 
Fyshing,  and  Foulyinge,  according  to  the  Seience  of 
Astronomy^  made  for  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God 
M.D.L.  calculed  for  the  Merydyan  of  Yorke,  and  prac- 
ticed by  Anthony  Askam.'* 

'   At  the  €nd  of  the  Almanac : 

<*  Imprynted  at  London,  in  Flete  Strete,  at  the  Signe 
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of  the  George,  next  to  Saynt  Dunstone*s  Churche,  hj 
Wyllyam  Powell,  cum  priuilegio  ad  imprimendiim 
solum." 

Then  follows  the  "  Prognossicacion,"'  the  title- 
page  to  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  A  Frognossicacion  for  the  yere  of  our  Lord 
1C.CCCCCL.,  calculed  upon  the  Meridiane  of  the  Totvne 
of  Anwaq)e  and  the  Country  thereabout,  by  Master 
Peter  of  Moorbecke,  Doctoure  in  Physicke  of  y*"  same 
Towne,  whereunto  is  added  the  Judgment  of  M.  Cor- 
nelius Schute,  Doctor  in  Physicke  of  the  Towne  of 
Bruges  in  Flanders,  upon  and  concerning  the  Disposi- 
cion,  £state»  and  Condicion  of  certaine  Prynces,  Con- 
treys,  and  Regions  for  thys  present  yerc,  gathered  oute 
of  bys  Prognostication  £br  the  same  yere.  Translated 
out  o£  Duch  into  Englyshe  by  William  Harrys." 

At  the  end — 

**  Imprynted  at  London  by  John  Daye,^  dwellynge 
over  Aldersgate,  and  Wylliam  Seres,  dwellyng  in 
Peter  Cc^ledge.  These  Bokes  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
Newe  Shop  by  the  lytle  Conduyte  in  Chepesyde.'* 

The  print  is  old  English.  Mr.  Francis  Moore 
and  the  Almanacs  haye  figured  in  your  recent 
Numbers,  and  I  have  thought  that  a  brief  notice 
of  an  almanac  three  hundred  years  old  might  not 
be  unacceptable  to  your  '^  Notes  and  Qucbies  " 
friends.  D. 

Exeter,  June  18.  185K 


GHOST  STORIES. 

From  some  recent  experiments  of  the  Baron 
yon  Reichenbach^  it  seems  probable  that  wherever 
chemical  action  is  going  on  light  is  evolved,  though 
it  is  only  by  persons  possessing  peculiar  (though 
not  very  rare)  powers  of  sight,  and  by  them  only 
imder  peculiar  circumstances,  that  it  can  be  seen. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  such  persons  might  perhaps 
see  light  over  graves  in  which  dead  bodies  were 
undergoing  decomposition.     He  says : 

**  The  desire  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound  on  the  mon- 
ster, superstition,  which,  from  a  similar  origin,  a  few 
eenturies  ago,  inflicted  on  European  society  so  vast  an 
amount  of  misery;  and  by  whose  influence,  not  bun- 
dreds,  but  thousands  of  innocent  persons  died  in  tor- 
lures  on  the  rack  and  at  the  stake ;  — this  desire  made 
me  wish  to  make  the  experiment,  if  possible,  of  bringing 
11  highly  sensitive  person,  by  night,  to  a  churchyardr" — 
§  158.  Gregory*5  Translation,  p.  126, 

The  experiment  succeeded.  Light  "  was  chiefly 
seen  over  all  new  graves ;  while  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  it  over  very  old  ones."  The  fact  was 
confirmed  in  subsequent  experiments  by  five  other 
sensitive  persons ,  and  I  have  no  design  of  ques- 
tioning it.  My  doubt  is  only  how  far  we  can  con- 
sider the  knowledge  of  it  as  giving  a  "mortal 
wound "  to  superstition.  **  Thousands  of  ghost 
stories,**  the  Baron  tells  us,  "  will  now  receive  a 
natural  explanation,  and  will  thus  cease  to  be  mar- 


vellous;*' and  he  afterwards  says,  "  Thus  I  have, 
I  trust,  succeeded  in  tearing  down  one  of  the 
densest  veils  of  darkened  ignorance  and  human 
error.**"  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  question  the  fact ; 
my  Query  is,  where  to  find  the  "  thousands  of 

fhost  stories  **  which  are  explained  by  it ;  and  as 
suspect  that  you  have  some  correspondents 
capable  of  giving  information  on  such  subjects,  I 
shall  feel  much  c^liged  if  they  will  tell  me. 

S.  K.  Maitland. 
Gloucester. 


A    BOOK    WANTED     OF     ENZINAS. FRANCISCO    DB 

ENZINAS,    OB,    DBYANDEB,    TBANSIiATOB    OF    TBB 
SPANISH  NSW   TESTAMENT,  1543* 

Can  any  obliging  reader  of  the  "Notes  ani> 
QuEBiES*  inform  me  of  the  existence,  in  any  of 
our  public  libraries,  or  for  sale,  of  the  following 
book :  Dryavdri  (J^ranciscus)  FkmdricB  propria  in* 
carceratioms  et  liberationis  Historia :  Antwerpiae  (?) 
1545.  Sm.  Svo.  ?  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  writing 
of  Dryander,  says : 

"  I  read  the  book  in  the  shop  of  JohnOporine,prlQter» 
of  Basil." 

I  have  a  French  translation  of  it,  and  a  Spanish 
version  is  mentioned  by  Pellicea  (after  Gerdes), 
under  this  title :  Breve  Descripdon  del  Pais  Baxoy 
y  razon  de  la  Religion  en  JSspahay  en  8vo. ;  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  leaves  it  questionable.  If  a 
Spanish  verson  is  known,  I  should  esteem  it  a 
favour  to  be  informed  where  it  can  now  be  found. 

Enzinas  passed  part  of  the  years  1542-3  with 
Melancthon  at  Wittemberg.  Having  completed 
his  New  Testament,  he  returned  early  in  the  latter 
year  to  Antwerp  to  get  it  printed.  After  much 
reflection  and  advice  with  his  friends,  he  made  a|L 
agreement  with  Stephen  Mierdmann  of  Antwerp^ 
in  the  following  manner : 

"  I  determined,'*  says  he,  **  to  do  my  duty  la  the 
affair,  at  all  events ;  which  was,  to  undertake  the  pub- 
lication, and  to  leave  the  consequences,  and  the  course 
of  the  inspired  Word,  to  the  providence  of  God,  to 
whom  it  of  right  belonged.     1  therefore  spoke  with  a 

,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  willing  to  print 

my  book.  He  answered.  Yes,  very  gladly;  partly 
because  I  desire  to  do  some  good  for  the  commonweal 
more  than  for  my  own  particular  interest,  caring  little 
for  gain  or  for  the  slander  of  opponents  ;  and  partly, 
also,  said  he,  because  it  is  a  book  that  has  long  been 
diesired.  Then  I  asked  him  whether  it  was  needful  to 
have  a  license  or  permission,  and  whether  he  could  not 
print  it  without  these :  for,  said  I,  it  would  ill  beseem 
the  Word  of  God,  from  which  kings  and  rulers  derive 
the  authority  for  the  exercise  of  their  power,  that  it 
should  be  subject  to  the  permission  or  prohibition  of 
any  human  feeling  or  fancy.  To  this  he  answered, 
that  no  law  of  the  Emperor  had  ever  forbidden  th6 
printing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  thb  was  well 
known,  for  in  Antwerp  the  New  Testament  had  already 
been  printed  in  almost  every  language  of  Europe  but 
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iise  of  the  term  than  the  following^  from  JSpigrams 

o/aR  Soris^  by  Richai-d  Fleckaoe,  published  1669? 

**  To  Mia.  Davis  on  her  excellent  Dancing. 

Dear  Mis.,  delight  of  all  the  nobler  sort^ 

Pride  of  the  stage  and  darling  of  the  court." 

Agaia,  wm  the  term,  when  used  with  especial 
irdferenco  to  these  ladies,  always  spelt  with  one  «, 
as  Mis  f  M.  S. 

Jacques  Mahiotte, — I  read,  that  certain  members 
of  the  continental  masonic  lodges  interpret  the 
Hirara,  whose  death  the  freemasons  affect  to 
deplore,  as  meaning  Molai,  Grand  Master  ol*  the 
Templars;  but  that  others  understand  the  said 
Hiram  to  mean  Jacques  Mabiotte.  Now,  I  should 
thiiik  the  person  whom  secret  associations  can  be 
eveu  im^med,  ever  so  falsely,  to  keep  in  continual 
remembrance,  and  who  is  thus  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple*  should 
at  least  enjoy  that  moderate  share  of  celebrity 
that  will  enaUe  soine  of  your  eorrespondents  to 
iQfbria  me  who  he  was,  and  what  were  the  cir- 
Qumstaoces  of  his  death.  1  haire  not  myself  been 
«ble  to  find  him.  A.  N. 

JS^isiry  of  British  Svigects  abroad,  —  There  is 
a  notion  that  all  British  subjects  born  in  foreign 
parts  are  considered  as  born  within  the  diocese  of 
London.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  notion  ?  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  it  is  founded  on  some 
order  made  by  King  Gieorge  I.,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  journeys  to  Hanover.  But  it  must  be  of 
older  date. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  any  light  upon 
this?  and  greatly  oblige,  J.  B. 

A  notice  wa»  published  in  the  LoTidou  Gazette 
in  March,  1916,  stating  that  the  Bishop  of  London*8 
registrar  would  register  all  marriages  of  Britbh 
f  ubjects  solemnised  in  foreign  countries ;  and  also 
the  births  and  deaths  of  British  subjects  which  oc- 
curred abroad.  Has  that  notice  any  reference  to 
the  notion  ? 

Shavds,  —  When  were  shawls  first  introduced 
into  this  country  from  the  East  ?  and  whence  has 
the  name  arisen  ?  for  I  see  no  trace  of  it  in  our 
English  dictionaries.  Is  it  from  its  Persian  name, 
'*  do-sh&114  ?  "  I  should  also  much  wish  to  know 
%hen  plaids  and  tartans  were  first  mentioned  as 
part  (^  the  national  dress  of  Scotland.    A  Jubob. 

••  Hacked  by  pain,  by  sTucme  con/ounSedJ* — From 
whence  are  the  following  lines  taken  ? 

"  Racked  by  pain,  by  shame  confounded  i 
Goaded  to  the  desperate  deed." 

T.  G.  F. 

Oxford,  June  17.  1850. 

Figures  of  Saints, — During  some  slight  repairs 
m  my  parish  church,  vestiges  of  mur^  paintings 
were  discovered  above  and  on  each  side  of  the 
.duncel  arch.    I  oansed  the  plaster  and  whitewash 


to  be  removed,  and  discovered  two  colossal  angeliQ 
figures,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Each  hav9 
nimbi  of  a  blue  colour,  surmounted  by  cross^Sj 
with  globular  extremities. 

The  S.  figure  holds  an  enormous  spear.  The 
N.  one  is  so  much  defaced  that  nothing  could  be 
traced  but  the  outline  of  the  figure,  and  what  ap-* 
pears  a  gigantic  serpent,  or  perhaps  a  scroll  of  a 
blue  colour  behind  it.  The  clerk  reports  that 
traces  of  an  anchor  could  be  seen  ten  years  ago ; 
but  on  his  statement  I  cannot  place  much  reliance. 
I  should  be  obliged  for  any  information  respecting 
the  subject.  Above  the  centre  of  the  arch  1  could 
only  see  a  profuwon  of  fragments  of  wings  sur- 
rounded by  a  glory.  E.  S.  ^T2x>|t. 

Martham,  Norfolk,  June  7. 

Conceyted  Letters,  who  wrote  f^^ 

**  Conceyted  Letters,  newly  laid  open:  or  a  most 
excellent  bundle  of  new  wit,  wherein  is  knit  up  to- 
gether all  the  perfection  or  art  of  episteling,  by  which 
the  most  ignorant  may  with  much  modestie  talke  and 
argue  with  the  best  learned.*'  London:  B.  Als^p^ 
1618. 

Who  is  the  author  of  this  little  work  ?  Lowndes 
gives  it  as  an  anonymous  production,  but  it  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Nicolas  Breton.  The 
initials  I.  M.  affixed  to  the  preface,  would  rather 
denote  Jervase  Markham  as  the  author.  A. 

Acta  Sanctorum.  —  Is  any  endeavour  being 
made  for  the  completion  of  that  vast  work,  the 
Acta  Sanctorum^  the  last  volume  of  which  I  be- 
lieve was  published  at  B^usselis  in  1845  ?     P.  S.  E. 

Pope^s  ^^ honest  Factor.**'^!  shall  be  obliged  if 
any  of  your  readers  can  inibrni  me  who  was  the 
^^ honest  factor*'  referred  to  in  Fbpe*s  "Sir  Ba« 
laam  '*  in  the  lines : 

**  Asleep  and  naked,  as  an  In^an  lay. 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away  : 
He  pledged  it  to  the  knight,"  &e. 

I  have  seen  it  noticed  in  the  biography  of  an 
individual  who  held  some  official  post  in  Lidia, 
but  have  forgotten  the  name.  J.  Swann. 

Norwich,  May,  1851. 

Meaning  of  "  Nervous,**  —  Win  any  of  yowr 
correspondents  kindly  oblige  me,  by  stating  what 
is  the  actual  meaning  of  the  word  nervous  f  On 
reference  to  Johnson,  I  find  it  expressed  as  foU 
lows :  — 

*<  Nervy,  sinewy,  vigorous;  also  having  diseased  ot 
weak  nerves." 

Now,  by  this  definition,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  word  has  two  meanings,  directly  opposed  to 
each  other.    Is  this  so?  K.  Baiikbl. 

LiverpooL 

Doomsday  Book  of  Scoitemd,  —  In  vol.  xx.  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair*8  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
1798,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  appears 
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from  John  Pinlcertoii,  Esq.,  the  antiquarian  vriter, 
dated  the  23rd  February,  1794 : 

"  In  looking  over  the  Surpey  nf  Scotland  accom- 
plished by  your  eieruons,  it  occurred  la  me  that  I 
could  fiitni*  an  arlicle,  worthy  to  appear  in  an  Ap- 
pendii  to  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Slaliilnal  Actount. 
1  need  not  inform  you,  ihat  in  the  third  voliinie  of 
Prynne'9  J(cwal>  there  isaJ»rge  Lnit  undigested  list 
of  all  those  in  S«oila.iid  who  paid  homage  to  Edvard  I. 
in  1291  and  1396,  forming  a  kind  of  Doomsday  Book 
of  the  country  at  that  period.  Four  years  ago,  I,  with 
some  labour,  reduced  the  numerous  numvs  and  designa- 
tions into  alphabetical  order,  and  the  list  being  now 
adapted  to  general  use,  and  containing  the  names  and 
designaiions  of  the  chief  landholders,  citizens,  and  clergy 
of  the  time,  it  may  be  regarded  as  of  no  small  import- 

alogy.  If  your  tjpinion  coincides,  i  shall  vlth  plea- 
sure present  it  to  you  for  the  purpose,  and  correct  the 
press." 

Now  the  article  so  kindly  proScsred  by  Mr. 
Finkerton  did  not  njipear  in  the  Statistical  Ac- 
anait  of  Scotland,  or  in  Hnj  of  Mr.  Finkerton's 
subsequent  publications,  that  I  am  aware  of.  I 
ahould  feel  obliged  if  any  correspondent  could 
inform  me  if  it  vaa  erer  published. 

ABBBSOMIGItaiS. 


Minttx  «aiin:ierf  9tiifettt'V. 

Dr.  Saeheverell. — Was  Dr.  Sacheverell's  speech 
on  his  trial  (supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Francia  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester)  ever 
published  ?     If  so,  when,  and  bj  whom  ? 

Coi-Li  Wobbles. 

[A  printed  copy  of  Dr.  Sacleverell's  speech  is  now 
Cn  our  table,  but  without  any  publisher's  name.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  title:  "  The  Speech  of  Henry 
Saehererell,  D.D.,  upon  his  Impeachment  at  the  Bar 
of  the  House  of  .Lords,  in  Westminster  Hall,  March  7. 
170ft.  London.  Printed  in  the  year  1710."  On  the 
back  of  the  title-page  appears  the  following  advertise- 
ment; "Just  published,  Collections  of  Passages  re- 
jerred  to  by  Dr.  Henry  Sacbererelt  in  his  Answer  to 
the  Articles  of  his  Impeachment,  under  four  Heads. 
I.  Testimonies  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Non-reust- 
MDce  to  the  Supreme  Powers.  II.  Blasphemous,  irre- 
ligious, and  beret ical  Positions,  lately  published. 
IlL  The  Church  and  Clergy  abused.  IV.  The  Queen, 
State,  and  Ministry  reOecled  upon."] 

PriTiceex  Witbrahama.  —  Advertisement  of  a 
pamphlet  appearing  in  1767 : 

"  A  plain  Narrative  of  Fads  relating  to  the  I'erson 
who  lately  passed  under  the  assumed  name  nf  the 
Princess  Wilbrahama,  lately  detected  at  the  Devizes: 
containing  her  whole  History,  from  her  first  Elope- 
ment with  the  Hon.  Mrs.  8c»"ls,  till  her  Discovery 
and  Commitment  to  Devizes  Bridewell ;  together  with 
&ie  very  extraordinary  Circumstances  attending  that 
Discovery,  and  the  RefiorC  of  a  Jury  of  Matrons  sum- 
moned on  that  Ocvaaion,  &c,  London  :  printed  for 
the  Author," 


I^hall  be  very  thankful  for  any  elucidation  of 
the  above  case.  It  appears  to  have  been  suffi- 
cienllj  popular  to  warrant  the  publisher  in  engag- 
ing, as  he  says,  "the  beat  artists"  to  illustrate  it 
with  a  series  of  caricatures.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  meet  with  a  copy  in  any  public  library. 

J.  Watibb. 

[The  notoriuus  impostor  noticed  in  the  communica- 
tion of  our  correspondent,  performed  her  suipriang 
feats  of  hnrardoua  versatility  between  the  years  1T65 
and  1763.  On  dilTeTent  occasions  she  assumed  the 
names  of  Wilson,  alias  Boiall,  alias  Mollineaui.  aliaa 
Irving,  alias  Baroness  Wilmington,  alias  Lady  Via. 
countess  Wilbrlhammon,  alias  Countess  of  Normandy. 
In  1766  her  ladyship,  "  with  gentle  mien  and  accent 
bland,"  received  fnr  tier  deitrous  lubricities  something 
like  a  whipping  at  Coventry.  In  1767  she  was  ad- 
judged a  vagabond  at  Devizes,  and  in  the  following 
year  senteaced  to  transportation  at  the  Westminster 
assizes.  Alderman  Hewitt  of  Coventry,  in  177R,  pub- 
lished some  memorabilia  of  her  ladyship  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  Mtmnin,  of  Hu,  cehbmttd  Lady  Vueounten 
Witbrihammon,  ike  greatnt  Impmtrrn  of  the  jnratnt  ap&, 
The  alderman  does  not  notice  the  tract  mentioned  by 
our  corrciJondent,  so  tlial  it  still  remains  a  query 
whether  it  wbs  ever  issued,  although  it  may  have  been 
advertised.] 

Earln  riatationi.—Ia  NoMe'a  College  of  Amu, 
it  is  stated,  p.  25.,  that— 

"  Henry  VL  sent  persons  throng  many  of  the 
eounlics  of  England  to  collect  the  names  of  the  gentry 
of  each  ;  these  lists  have  readied  our  time.  It  !a 
observable,  that  many  are  mentioned  in  them  who  bad 
adopted  the  meuiest  tiades,  yet  were  still  accounted 
gentry." 

Where  are  tliese  lists  to  be  found  T 

H.WlTHAM. 

[Noble's  statements  upon  such  points  arc  eitremely 
loose.  We  know  not  of  any  suCh  lists,  but  would 
refer  to  Giimaldi's  Origina  Gtntahgica,  under  "  Rolls 
and  Visitationa."  vhere,  in  all  probability,  something 
may  be  found  in  reference  to  the  subject,  if  there  ever 
were  any  such  lists.] 


WBITTEH   SEBMOKA. 

(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  478.  526.) 
Perhaps  the  publication  of  the  following  docu- 
ment  may  lend  to  a  solution  of  the  question  sent 
hyM.CL.  (Vol.  ii:.,  p.  478,).  It  is  a  copy  of  s 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  as  CbaDcellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  intimating  to  the 
clergy  tlie  displeasure  of  Charles  II.  at  their  tise 
of  periwigs,  and  their  practice  of  reading  sermons. 
His  Majesty,  it  will  he  found,  thought  both  cus- 
toms equally  important  and  equally  unbecoming. 
Of  the  latter,  it  is  stated  that  it  "  took  beginning 
with  the  disorders  of  tiie  late  times,  and  that  the 
way  of  preadiing  ^without  book  was  most  ^ree- 
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priiteipal  f> 

Mayor,  Al. 


ilajor,  Aldermen,  nod  Citizens."     This  paper  U  Heventeenth  century),  which  are  attributed, 

first  signed  b;  the  Peers,  and  then  by  all  who  hap-  MS.  itself,   to   Usaher ;   but   the   authentiut;   of 

pen  to  be  pre^nt,  pruiniscuously.     At  the  acces-  theee  Krmoni  is,  it  ftppeara  to  me,  very  doubtfuL 

aion  0,  William  IV"„  there  were  about  180  names,  of  I  therefore  hesitate  lo  print  them, 

vbich  "J.  Crowder,  Mayor,"   stands  the   106tb.  I  am  aniiiaus  to  find  a  treatise  on  the  Seventy 

At  the  accessiou  ot  Queen  Victoria,   there  were  Weeks,  by  TJsaher,  which  I  have  some  reason  to 

about    160  oames,    of   vhlch    "Thomas    Kelly,  think   once  existed  in  MS.     This  tract,  with  an- 

Mayor,"  is  the  11  Uh.     And  in  both  cases  we  find  other  on  the  question   of  the  Millennium,  from 

the  uamea  of  the  Aldermen,  SberJITs,  Town  Clerk,  Rev.  ix.  4.,  formed  the  exercises  which  he  per- 

City  Remembrancer, *and  several  others, — private  formed  for  the  degree  of  D.D.,  at  the  commeuce- 

citizens,  and  many  altogether  private  persons,  who  ment  of  the  University  in  1612:  and  I  reoieBlber 

happened  to  come  to  the  palace  at  that  time.  Dr.  Elrington  telling  me  (if  1  did  not  mistake  hia 

It  is  obvious  that  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  meaning),  that  he  intended  to  print  them  in  the 

the  Privy  Council,  fur,  in  fact,  at  that  moment,  no  fourteenth  volume.     My  difficulty  ia,  that  I  cannot 

Prfvy  Council  exists.     But  while  these  things  are  6nd  them  amongst  Ussber's  MSS.,  and  I  do  not 

giung  on  in  an  outward  room  of  the  palace,  where  Icnow  where  they  are  to  be  had.     Some  imperfeet 

everybody  is  admitted,  the   new  sovereign  com-  fragments  on  the  Seventy  Weeks   are  preserved 

mands  the  attendance  of  the  late  Privy  Council  in  in  MS.  in  Trinity  College  Library,  in  Uaaber's  an- 

the  council  chamber,  where  the  old  Privy  Council-  tograph;  but  they  are  far  too  crude  and  unfinished 

lora  are  gener»lly  (I  suppose  always)  re-sworn  of  forpubli  cation. 

the  new  council;  and  then  and  there  are  prepared  The  Bibliotheca  Tkeohgiea,  a  work  on  the  same 

and  promulgated  several  acts  of  the  new  sovereign,  plan  as  Cave's  Scriplorea  EccUaitatici,  eibla  in 

to  which  are   prefixeii   the  names  of  the   Privy  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  a  copy  from  the 

Councillors  present.    Kow,  to  this  coitneil  chamber  Soilleian  MS.  is  in  Dublin.     This  wo^  has  not 

the  Lord  Mayor  is  no  more   admitted  than   the  been  included  in  Dr.  Ellington's  edition;  and  I 

Town  Clerk  would  be,  and  to  these  acts  of  the  remember  bis  discussing  the  subject  with  me,  and 

oouncil  hia  naau  has  never  appeared.  deciding  not  to  print  it.     His  reasons  were  these  i 

All  these  facts  appear  in  the  London   Gazette*  — ^1.  It  is  an  unfinished  work,  which  the   arch- 

for  the  27th  June,  1S30,  and  the  SOth  June,  1S37 ;  bishop  did  not  live  to  complete.     3.  It  is  full  of 

and   similar   proceedings   took  place  in  Dublin ;  errors,  which  our  present  increased  materials  and 

though  since  the  Union  the  practice  is  at  least  bu~  knowledge  of  the  subject  would  easily  enable  us 

perfluous.  to  correct ;   but   the  correction   of  them   would 

This  establishes  the  ratitmalt  of  the  case,  but  swell  the  work  to  a  considerable  extent.     3.  The 

there  is  a  precedent  that  concludes  it  r  —  work  was  used,  and  is  frequently  quoted  by  Cave, 

"On  theSTlh  May,  1768,  Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  ttin  "bo  Seems  to  have  published  the  most  *aluable 

Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  awom  of  His  Majesty's  parts  of  it.     Its  publication,  therefore,  would  not 

Most  Honourahla  Priiy  Council  1"  add  anything  to  Our  knowledge,  whilst  it  would 

—  an  honour  never  since  conferred  on  any  Mayor  probably  detract,  however  unfairly,  from  the  arch- 

or  Alderman,  and  which  could  not  have  been  con-  oisbop'a  reputation :  for  the  public  seldom  make 

ferred  on  him  if  he  had  already  been  of  that  body,  allowances  for  an  unfinished  work.     4.  U  would 

Q,  probably  make  three,  if  notour  volumes;   and 

^^___  Dr.  Elrinaton   did   not   think    its   publication   of 

sufficient  importance  to  warrant  so  great  an  ad- 

i>».  »iawaToi»'e  bdition  or  ussheb's  works.  dition  lo  the  cost  and  bulk  of  the  Works. 

rVol  iii    p  496  1  "Sha  System  of  Theology  having  been  disclaimed 

_          ,                     ^     '          ,        r,  -n           •,  ^T  Ussher  himself  (although  it  is   quoted  as  his 

In  reply  to  jour  correspondent  0.  Paine,  Jfn.  by  (he  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  their 

I  beg  to   say  that  this  University  has   recenUy  decision  of  the  "  Gorham  Case"),  has  not   been  - 

requested    me   to    underUke  the   completion   of  included   by  Dr.  Ebineton   in   the   collection  of 

Ussher  s  works.    Dr.  Elrington  has  left  about  half  Ussher's  works 

the   fourteenth  volume  lo-mted   off:   but  I  have  I  sfaaU  te  much  obliged  to  Ma.  Pathb,  or  to 

found  considerable  difficu  ty  in  ascertaining  what  any  other  of  your  correspondents,  if  he  will  give 

he  mtendedto  print,  or  what  ought  to  be  printed,  ^e   any  information  resecting  the   treatises     " 


1.  vu-v    ^"     The  printed  portion  con-     the  Seventy  Weeks  and  on   tie  Millennium, 

tains  the   archb.  Aop  s   Theological   Lectures,   in     ^^y  other  advice  which  may  assist  ~"  ■"  '■■ 

reply  to  Bellarmine,  never  before   published.-     I     piejjon  ^f  t^e  fourteenth  volume. 


I  maj  add,  that  it  is  my  intention,  with   the 
lie  assistance  of  my  leamea  IHend  Dr.  Beeves,  of 


•  Elrington-s  Lift  #/  UuhtT,  p.  26.  able  assistance  of  mjr  learned  friend  Dr.  Reeves,  «f 
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BaH3rraefM^  to  print  «  eomplete  index  to  Usfiher*s 
Works,  which  will  be  compiled  by  Dr.  Reeves, 
and  is  now  in  active  preparation.  The  references 
to  the  more  important  works,  such  as  the  Pri' 
mordioj  and  Annals,  will  be  so  contrived  as  to  be 
applicable  to  the  old  editions,  as  well  as  to  Dr. 
]Elrington's  edition.  This  Index  will  form  the 
jseventeenth  volume  of  the  Works. 

Jambs  H.  Todd. 
Triqity  CqU»  Dublin,  Juna  2|.  1851, 


Mind  pmir  Fs  and  Q's  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.  328.  357. 
463*  52SX  —  X  have  always  thought  that  the 
phra9e  "Mind  your  P's  and  Q's"  was  derived 
^om  the  school-room  or  the  printing-office.  The 
forms  of  the  small  "  p  "  and  "  q,"  in  the  Koman 
tvpe,  have  always  been  puz;zling  to  the  child  and 
tn9  prii)ter*s  apprentice.  In  the  one,  the  down- 
ward stroke  is  on  the  left  of  the  oval ;  in  the 
gtiier,  on  the  right.  Now,  when  the  types  are 
reversed,  as  they  are  when  in  the  process  of  dis- 
tribution they  are  returned  by  the  compositor  to 
his  case,  the  mind  of  the  young  printer  is  puz- 
zled to  distinguish  the  "p"  from  the  "q."  In 
sorting  pie,,  or  a  mixed  heap  of  letters,  where 
the  "  p"  and  the  "  q"  are  not  in  connexion  with 
any  other  letters  forming  a  word,  I  think  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  an  inexperienced  per- 
son to  say  which  is  which  upon  the  instant.  "  Mind 
your  p'a  and  ^'s"  —  I  write  it  thus,  and  not 
"Mind  your  P*s  and  Q's" — has  a  higher  philo- 
sophy than  mind  your  toupees  and  your  queues, 
which  are  things  ^sentially  difierent,  and  impos- 
sible to  be  mistaken.  It  means,  have  regard  to 
small  differences  ;  do  not  be  deceived  by  apparent 
resemblances  ;  learn  to  discriminate  between  things 
essentially  distinct,  but  which  look  the  same ;  be 
observant ;  be  cautious.  Charlbs  Knight. 

Serius  Seriadesque  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  494,). — II  Serio, 
a  tributary  to  the  Adda,  which  falls  into  the  Po. 
II  Serio  is,  like  the  Po,  remarkable  for  the  quan- 
tity of  foam  floating  upon  it,  and  also  for  disap- 
pearing under  ground,  through  part  of  its  course. 

De  Camera. 

Catharine  Barton  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.  328.  434.).  —  A 
correspondent  has  asked  what  was  the  maiden  name 
of  this  lady,  the  widow,  as  he  calls  her,  of  Colonel 
Barton.  I  have  a  note  of  Charles  Montagu, 
writing  of  her  as  "  the  beautiful,  witty,  and  ac- 
complished Catharine  Barton,"  and  have  marked 
ker  as  the  daughter  of  Major  Barton,  but  cannot 
find  my  authority.  What  follows  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  your  correspondent,  though  it  may, 
possibly,  suggest  to  him  a  channel  of  inquiry. 
The  Rev.  Alexander  Chalmers  married  Catharine 
Ekins,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Conduitt,  to  whose  daughter 
he  was  guardian  after  her  father^s  death.    Mrs. 


Chalmers  had  a  brother  who  was  rector  or  vicar  of 
Barton,  Nordiamptonshire.  Alexander  Chalmers 
was  rector  of  St.  Katharine-Coleman,  London, 
and  of  Burstow,  Surrey ;  clerk  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn  ;  chaplain  to  the  forces  at  Gibraltar  and 
Port  Mahon  :  he  died  in  1745,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Katharine*s :  his  wife  was  of  the  family  of 
Ekins,  of  Rushden,  in  Northamptonshire.  Qn 
August  12,  1743,  Alexander  Chalmers  writes, 
"  This  will  be  delivered  you  by  my  cousin  Lieut. 
Mathew  Barton,"  probably  his  wife's  cousin:  in 
another  letter  he  speaks  of  Miss  Conduitt  as  his 
wife's  cousin.  Mr.  Conduitt  died  23rd  of  May, 
1737,  and  his  widow's  "  unexpected  death**  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  a  letter  in  1740. 

Dj5  Oamsra. 

Alterius  Orhis  Papa  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  497.).  —  This 
was  not,  as  A.  B.'s  informant  thinks,  a  title  of 
honour  bestowed  by  any  Supreme  Pontiff  upon 
any  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  a  mere  verbal 
compliment  passed  by  Pope  Urban  II.  upon  St. 
Anselm,  when  the  latter  went  to  consult  the 
former  at  Rome.  The  words  are  those  of  Gervase, 
the  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  tells  us : 

**  Tantam  ejus  gratiam  habuit,  ut  eum  (Ans^lmum) 
alterius  orbis  papam  vocaret  (Urbanus  papa)."  >— £d. 
Tufysden,  ii.  1327. 

Eadmer,  who  was  with  the  archbishop  when  he 
went  to  Italy,  gives  the  following  as  the  Pope's 
expressions : 

**  Cumque  ilium,  utpote  hominem  cunctis  liberalium 
artium  disciplinis  innutritum,  pro  magistro  teneamus; 
et  quasi  comparem»  velut  alterius  orbis  Apostolicum  et 
Patriarcbam  jure  venerandum  censeamus."  —  A  A,  SS. 
AprUi$i  t.  ii.  886. 

p.  Roci(. 

You  have  not  told  us  the  origin  of  this  title.  I 
have  just  been  reminded  of  the  omission  by  the 
dedication  of  Ludovici  CappeUi  Commentarii, 
Amstel.,  1689,  which  is-^ 

♦*  Wilhelmo  Archiepiscopo  Cantuariensi  • .  •  .  alte- 
rius orbis,  sed  melioris,  Papas.** 

J.  W.  H. 

Charles  Dodd  (Vol  iii.,  p.  496.).  -^  Tyro  will 
find  an  account  of  this  writer  in  Biographical  Jl' 
lustrations  of  Worcestershire :  by  John  (fhambers, 
Esq. :  Worcester,  1820,  8vo.,  p.  591.,  from  which 
we  learn  that  his  true  name  was  Hugh  Toot«Z,  a 
Lancashire  man  born  in  1672,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Preston.  The  name  of  Hugh  Toot/ff  is 
recognised  in  the  prospectus  or  announcement  of 
Mr,  Tierney's  new  edition  of  Dodd's  Church  His- 


regret  to  say 
completed. 

"  Prenzie'*  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  622.).— We  seem  now  to 
have  got  to  the  true  reading,  "primzie."    The 
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termination  xie  auit.s  a  Scotch  nord  perbaps. 
I  onlj  wish  to  mention,  that  the  form  "prin  is 
connected  with  the  verb  "  to  preen,"  which  we 
use  of  birds.  Tet  that  again  seems  connected 
vrith  i>mn«.    Eivmology  a  always  in  a  circle. 

C.B. 

"ImPrini"  (Vol.  ui.,  p.SOO.).— In  confirmation  of 
the  statement  maOe  aa  to  the  expression  "  in  print" 
meaning  "  with  exactness,"  &c.,  I  perfectly  re- 
member an  old  Samereetshire  servant  of  our's, 
who  used  to  say,  when  be  saw  me  romping  after  I 
was  dressed :  "  Tate  care.  Sir,  you'U  put  your 
hair  out  of  print"  C.  W.  B. 

Introduction  of  Reptilei  into  Ireland  (Tol.  iii., 
p.  491.).  —  The  snakes  introduced  into  the  county 
of  Down  in  1831,  alluded  to  by  Eirionnach,  were 
the  very  harmless  and  easily  tamed  species,  Colu- 
ber natrix  of  Linnmus,  Natrix  torquata  of  Haj. 
They  were  purchased  in  Covent  Garden  Market ; 
and,  to  the  number  of  six,  were  turned  out  in  the 
garden  of  Rath  Gael  House.  One  was  killed  at 
Milecross,  three  miles  distant,  about  a  week  after 
its  liberation ;  and  three  others  were  shortly  after- 
wards killed  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The 
fate  of  the  remaining  two  Is  unknown,  but.  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  also  killed,  as 
the  country-peoplc  offered  a  considerable  reward 
for  their  destruction.  The  writer  well  remem- 
bers the  consternation  and  exceedingly  angry 
feelings  caused  by  this  noael  importation. 

We  may  conclude,  that  though  the  snake  is  not 
indigenous  to  Ireland,  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
either  the  soil  or  climate  to  prevent  ita  naturalis- 
ation. It  is  highly  probable  that  an  insular  posi- 
tion is  unfavourable  to  the  spread  of  the  serpent 
tribe.  Other  islands  — New  Zealand,  for  instance 
—as  well  as  Ireland,  have  no  native  Ophidia. 

It  is  generally,  but  erroneously,  believed  that 
there  are  no  toads  in  Ireland.  The  Natter-jack 
(Bufo  calamita),  a  closely  allied  species  to  the 
common  toad,  is  found  about  Killarney.  Can  any 
reader  inform  me  if  there  is  any  record  of  its 
introduction  ?  W.  Pinkerton. 

Ancient  Wood  Engraving  of  ike  Picture  efCebea 
(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  277.  436.).  — Your  correspondent 
The  Hebmit  op  Holiport  having  been  informed 
respecting  the  subject  of  his  wood-cut,  may  yet  be 
further  satisfied  to  know  its  date,  and  where  it  is 
t<>  be  found.  It  occurs  in  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Piaax,  with  a  commentary  by  Justus  Velsius, 
printed  in  4to.,  at  Lyons?  (Lugduni)  in  ISSL 
The  title  runs  Ihua :  Jusli  VeUeri  Hagani,  in 
Cebelis  Thebani  Tabulam  Commentariorum  Libri 
Sex,  Totius  Moralia  FhiloiopkitB  Theaawm.  The 
Pinax  commonly  accompanies  that  valuable  little 
manual  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  of  which 
that  excellent  man  John  Evelyn,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Combury,  thus  speaks : 


says  he:  >  Fill  us  obijt?  redditus  est. 
15th  clispler.  You  cannot  imagine  what  that  little 
target  will  encounter.  /  necer  po  abroad  mHhaui  it  in 
my  pocket.  What  an  incomparable  guard  ia  that  i 
Tit  31  oiK  ip'  ijiuy,  cap.  i.,  where  he  discourses  of  the 
things  which  are,  and  ore  not  in  our  power.  T  know, 
my  Lord,  you  employ  your  relirementa  nobly  ;  weare 
this  defensive  fur  my  sake, — 1  had  almost  said  ibis 
Christian  Office." 

S.  W.  SlHGSR. 

"  The  Groves  of  Blarney"  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  493.).— 

In  a  little  volume  of  the  Songa  of  Ireland,  forming 
one  of  the  series  called  Duffy's  Library  of  Ireland^ 
Dublin,  1845,  this  song  is  given.  In  the  intro- 
ductory notice  it  is  said  to  be  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Mil- 
liken,  a  native  of  Cork.  The  passage  referred  to 
by  your  correspondent  stands  thus  in  this  version, 
which  is  said  to  be  taken  from  Croker's  PojHilar 
Songa  of  Ireland  : — 

"  There's  slatues  gracing 

This  noble  place  in  — 

All  heathen  gods. 

And  nymphs  so  fait ; 

Bold  Neptune,  Plutflrcb, 

And  Mcodcmus, 

All  standing  naked 

Mr.  Maloney,  in  his  late  account  of  the  "  palace 
made  o'  windows,"  has  evidently  had  these  verses 
in  his  mind ;  and  in  his  observations  on  the  "  sta- 
tues gracing  that  noble  place  in,"  has  adverted  to 
their  like  peculiar  predicament  with  the  charac- 
teristic modesty  of  his  nation.  S.  H. 
On  this  subject  permit  me  to  observe  that  a 
change  bos  "  come  o  er  the  spirit  of  its  dream."  A 
later  poet,  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  lake 
as  the  only  place  unchanged,  says ; 
"  Sweet  Blarney  Castle,  that  was  aaatt  so  ancient. 


JcNIOR. 

Tattu/son'e  Lord  of  Burleigh  (Vol.iii.,  p.493.).— 
The  poem  of  "The  Lord  of  Burleigh"  is  founded 
upon  a  supposed  rotnance  connected  with  the 
raairinge  of  the  lale  Marquis  of  Exeter  with  his 
second  wife,  Miss  Hoguina.  This  marriage  has 
also  formed  the  groundwork  of  a  play  entitled 
TAe  Lord  of  BurgMey,  published  by  Churton  in 
\%iS.  The  story  of  the  courtship  and  marriage 
perpetuated  by  this  poem,  may  be  found  in  the 
Illiairated  London  Neios  of  the  16th  November, 

•  Now  I^dy  Deane. 
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1844,  havina  been  copied  into  that  paper  from  the 
Guide  to  BargMey  Hotae,  pp.  36^  published  bj 
Drakard  in  1812. 

A  very  slight  tinge  of  romance  attends  the  real 
facts  of  this  union,  which  took  place  when  the  late 
Uarquia  was  Mr.  Henrj  Cecil.  The  Udy  waa  not 
of  so  lowij  un  origin  aa  tiie  fiction  relates,  Mr. 
Cecil  did  not  become  the  Lonl  of  Burghley  until 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  9tb  Earl  of  Eiceter,  two 
years  after  this  marriage,  up  to  which  lime  he 
resided  at  Boiss,  Salop,  the  residence  of  his  wife 
befure  her  marriage,  and  there  the  two  eldest  of 
tiieir  /bar  children  were  born.  The  Countess  of 
Exeter  died  greatly  belored  and  respected  at  the 
early  ^e  of  tweuty-four,  having  been  married 
nearly  seven  years.  J.  P.  Jdn. 

Bicetre  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  318.).  — It  was  certainly 
anciently  called  Vincestre.  It  is  so  in  MonstrelSt, 
whose  history  begins  about  1400.  One  of  the 
treaties  between  toe  Burgundians  and  Orleanists 
was  made  there.  President  Ucnuult  says  (under 
Charles  VI.)  that  this  castle  belonged  to  John, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  If  be  is  right  in  the 
Christian  name,  he  must  mean  had  belonged,  not 
apijarlejioit,  for  the  John  Bishops  that  I  find  in 


rfriti 


's  list  ai 


John  of  Oxon        -  .  .     1261 

John  de  Pontessani  -  -     1289 

John  de  Sandals    .  .  -     1316 

John  de  Sliatfard  -  -  .1323 


b«half  of  the  unwary.    I  have  read  or  heard  of 

a  learned  ^German  who  quoted  that  book  as  ' 
ritable  history.  The  philology  may  be  as  baael 
aa  the  narrative.  It  is  a  happy  su^estion  of  a 
derivation  at  all  events,  be  it  in  jest  or  in  earnest. 
E.  J.  S. 
Perrante  PaUaticino  (Vol.  ill.,  pp.  478.  533.).— 
Tour  correspondent  Chasles  O'SouIiET  will  find 
some  account  of  Ferrante  Fallavicino  in  Chal- 
mers, or  any  other  biographical  dictionary ;  and 
a  very  complete  one  in  the  Dictipnnaire  Historypie 
of  Prosper  Marchand.  The  manuscript  he  pos- 
sesses has  been  printed  more  than  once ;  it  first 
appeared  in  the  Opere  Scelte  di  Ferrante  Palla- 
vicino  printed  at  Geneva,  but  with  the  imprint 
ViHafranca,  1660,  12rao.,  of  which  there  are 
several  reimpressions.  It  is  there  entitled  La 
Diagratia  del  Conte  D'Olivares,  and  bears  the 
fictitious  subscription  of  "Madrid  li.28  Gcnnaro, 
1643,"  at  the  end.  If  the  MS.  was  written  at 
Genoa,  it  is  most  probably  only  a  transcript ;  for 
Fallavicino  was  resident  at  Venice  when  it  appears 
to  have  been  written,  and  was  soon  after  tre- 
panned by  a  vile  caitiifnaraed  Charles  de  Breach^ 
aUat  De  Morfu,  a  Frenchman  employed  by  the 
Pope's  nuncio  Vitelllo,  into  the  power  of  those 
whom  his  writings  had  incensed,  and  was  by  th 
put  to  death  at  Avignon  in  1644. 

S.  W.  SlKOBK. 


C.  B. 
5.  492.).— 


On  a  Pottage  in  Drydea  (Vol.  iii„ 
Ma,  Bbeen  appears  to  me  decidedly 
view  he  takes  of  the  passage  he  quotes  from 
Dryden.  In  the  first  place,  he  commits  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  Dryden  is  expressing  his 
own  opinion,  or  speaking  in  Lis  own  person.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  the  speaker  is  Torresmond. 
Torresmond  is  "  mud"  enough  to  love  the  queen ; 
he  has  already  spoken  of  the  "  madness  of  his  high 
attempt,"  he  says  he  raves ;  and  when  the  queen 
offers  to  give  him  counsel  for  bis  cure,  he  says  he 
wishes  not  be  cured  : 

"  There  is  a  pleasure,  nn. 
In  being  mad,  which  none  but  madmen  know  I ' 

This  is  inference,  not  assertion.  Whether  it  be 
natural  or  not,  I  will  not  say,  but  I  can  see  no 
blunder.  S.  H. 

Derivation  of  Yankee  (Vol.  ii!,,  p.461.). — 
Washington  Irving,  in  his  Knickerbocker' »  His- 
tory of  New  York,  gives  the  same  derivation  of 
"  Yankee  "  that  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Turnbull  and 
from  Mr.  Richmond.  Irving's  authority  is,  I  be- 
lieve, earlier  than  both  these.  Is  the  derivation 
his?  and  if  his,  is  he  in  earnest  in  giving  it?  I 
ask  this,  not  because  I  have  reason  to  doubt  in  this 
instance  either  his  seriousness  or  his  philological 
accuraoy,  but  hj  way  of  inserting  a  caution  on 
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VOTES  ON  BOOKS,  S&LBS,  CATALOfltJES,  ETC. 

ion  which  Mr.  Foss  acquired  as  a  dill- 
gent  investigaioT  of  legal  antiquities,  and  an  imparti 
biographer  of  those  who  have  won  for  tiiemselves  sea 
on  the  woolsack  or  the  bench,  by  the  publication  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  Judga  of  England.  vUh  ShrUha 
of  their  Livct,  and  Miicdlaneoui  Noliai  conntclid  with 
the  Court!  at  WeitntintttT  from  tht  time  of  iht  ConipieMt, 
will  be  more  than  confirmed  by  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes,  which  have  just  been  issued.  In  these,  whici 
are  devoted  to  the  Judges  who  flourished  between  tbi 
years  1272  and  1485— that  is  to  say,  ffom  the  reign  0 
Edward  I.  to  that  of  Richard  III.  incluUye,  Mr.  Fo«s 
has  added  4T3  to  liis  former  list  of  £80  Judges ;  . 
when  we  say,  that  every  biography  shows  with  w 
diligence,  and  we  may  add  with  what  intelligence, 
Mr.  Foss  has  waded  through  all  available  sources  of 
information,  including  psrlicularly  the  voluminous 
publications  of  the  late  Record  Commission,  we  have 
done  more  tlian  sufficient  to  justify  our  opening  state- 
ment, and  to  recommend  his  work  to  the  favourable 
nolice  of  all  lovers  ofhislorical  truth.  To  (he  general 
reader  the  surveys  of  the  reigns,  in  which  Mr.  Foss 
points  out  not  only  everything  remarkable  connected 
with  the  law,  but  the  gradual  development  ofour  legal 
system,  will  be  by  no  means  the  least  attractive  portion 
his  book  ;  vrhile  his  endeavours  to  trace  the  successive 
institution  of  the  several  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery, 
and  also  of  the  three  different  Inns  occupied  by  the 
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Judge*  and  SErjcont),  will  be  found  of  gTMl  interest  to 
tbe  topogmphlcaL  antiquary. 

Htsua.  Sotheb]'  and  Wilkinson  will  soil,  on  Frida; 
Mid  Saturdaii  neit,  a  very  rare,  Taluable,  sad  iiitcrcst- 
ing  SetLh  of  Papal  Coin;,  fcom  Pope  Cref^ocy  II., 
uno  T15.  to  Pius  IX.,  anno  lR4g,  the  property  of  an 

Books  RiuiivrD.  —  Shall  <ae  inp  the  CryOat  Palace, 
Md  ia*t  Riding  antl  Walking  in  ali  Wealken  among 
FleuKfi,  Fvuittaiju.  amd  Sculftitn?  tji  Dtnaria*.  As 
believe  most  sf  the  rtadsis  of  this  pniphlet  will 

Tod  them  t«  "inslruct  Iheir  representatives  to  say 
jt,'  wben  Mr.  Speaker  puts  the  question  iu  (be 
Ccnimans," — Archwoiagia  Cambrrntit,  New  Series. 
No.  VI  r.  \  very  eicellent  number  of  this  valuable 
lUcord  of  the  Antiquities  of  Wales  and  its  Marshes.— 
Naia  Ftrala;  a  fan  Jfordi  an  the  Modem  Siiiieni  of 
'  rmtnt ;  Ut  Erit$  and  their  Remedy,  bu  Charon.      An 

nvour  to  liring  ihe  world  lo  "discontinne  the 
aystem  of  lulermeDt  u  now  practised,  and  restore  thai 
of  Cm  Baritd." 

CirAtooues  BscBiriD.  _  Joseph  Lilly's  (7.  Pall 
Hall)  CaUlo^e  Nn  3.  of  very  Cheap,  Valuable,  and 
Useful  Books;  W.  S.  Uncoln's  (Cheltenham  House, 
Wotminster  Road)  Catalr^ue  No.  70.  of  English  and 
ForeigB  Senmd.bsnd  Books;  J.  Pelh«rain's(94.  High 
Ht^born)  Cat^loKue  Part  CX,X1V.,  No.  J.  for  1851 
of  Old  and  New  Books)  B.  Quaritcb's  (IS.  Castle 
"     et,  Leicester  Square)  CatAlogue  No.  31.  of  Books 

i^UTopean  aifd  Oriental  Languages  and  Dialects; 
W,  He-th-s  (291.  Liieolii's  lu"  FieUs)  Catalogue 
Na  4  for  1851  of  Valuable  Second-hand  Books; 
S.  Alexander's  (207.  Hodoa  Old  Town)  Cauioj^ue  of 
Cheap  Mlseellaneous  Books;  C.J.  Stewart's  (I  I.King 
Williara  Street)  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Eeclenasticai 
and  Monastic  History  and  Biography,  Aotiquities, 
Councils,  &C.,  wilha  Classified  Index. 
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LITTLE  HENaT'S   HOLIDAT 
THE    GREAT    EXHIBITION, 


PLEAS.\NT   PAQES.  — Double   Nuhbbhi  i 


W 


ESTERN    LTFE    ASSURANCE    AND    AN- 


MUde  the  palLer.  "a  ■  nev  u4  vmliuhLt  pUAj  AdoptM  br  thii  ndclr 

ffnLl^m  1  bvlnK  ■  S«cand  BditEon  of  A  Tr»>ll4  on  BflneAt  Bulldlnf 
B«klM.»c."    Frl«  lor,  bJ. 


TKKU    VmXMAM   MMWJLMO 


'or  uiT  iTldenu  of  llii  dfoUi  df  Inriil,  of  Fithici  lUniTiii.  Mi 
pt  bar^ra-inniUaiiHlFUrlck,  tfa<  brolher  of  the  iiLd  Hull  Tin  Di 


w  votujiB  or  noDSLrTB  aj 


pHE  ANNUAL  REGISTER;  or,  a  View  of  tha 


ASKOLD'B  SCHOOL  CLASSICS  WITH  EiraUBH  KOTEB. 

QEI-ECTIONS     FROM    CICERO,    PART    III. 

or  whom  mtj  be  hkd.br  th«  uoie  Editor. 

SELECTIONS   FROM   CICERO.  WITH   EN- 


IBE  JUDGES   < 
hud^.;ririioi<Bs' 


OF    ENGLAND.      By  Edwabv 
ipnhnidliii  tlu  wtod  taa  Edvud  L  ta 

LUelf  poklkhed,  pilee  ni. 


"  AwwhlavUohKvUikQt  ^ETHt  Uitorlul  inapoFtuDe  litrHtcd 
irEth  tha  wtw.nllliHiot,  >ivl  Ivtmlsff  n  denrreeibi  which  Vr^Tem 

■uMMrtbUr  BnoBlk  111  Hm  MilMtfa  ■#  ■  MaarBlTHllgmlliin  i  m  J 
Inch  tmftmdjiidmpiiijM  win  niMlli  Mm  to  qnlt,  wfaia  oaaMlon  »- 
work  u  h*  fnHH&lUB  jrMJMJaidtTiiKipUlMthlo^BlmT."— 


LONDON  HOM<EOPATH[C  HOSPITAL, 
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NEW    BOOKS    AND    NEW    EDITIONS. 


History  of  Normandy  and  of  England.  By  Sir  Francis 

FAX.OBAVB.  Yol.  I.  Octavo,   sic. 

Memoir    of   Edward    Copleston,    D.  D.,   Bishop   of 

Llandoff,  with  Selections  from  his  Diary  and  Correspondence.  By 
W.  J.  CopusTON,  M.A.,  BectorofCromhall.  109. 6d. 

The  Saint's  Tragedy.    By  C.  Kinosley,  Rector  of 

Evenley.  With  Frefiace,  by  Paopjrasoa  Mauricb.  Cheaper  £dition. 
it. 

Yeast :  a  Problem.     Reprinted,  with  Additions,  Irom 

Frazer''8  Magcaint.  9>. 

Sammer  Time  in  the  Country.    By  the  Rev.  R.  A. 

'WiixKon.  Second  Edition.  b», 

Gazpacho ;  or,  Sammer  Months  in  Spain.  By  Wm. 
6.  CuiRK,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cheaper 
Edition.  b». 

Au-vergne,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy :  a  Summer  Ramble. 

By  CHABJ.U  Richard  Wbu>.   8c.  6(1. 

Young  Italy.      By   A.  Bailue    Cochrane,  M.P. 

College  Life  in  the  Time  of  James  the  First,  as  illus- 
trated by  an  Unpublished  Diary  of  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes,  Bart.,  M.F., 
Fellow  Commoner  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  te. 

English  Life,  Social  and  Domestic,  in  the  Middle  of 

the  Nineteenth  Century.  Second  Edition,  4c.  6tf. 

Yiolenzia:  a  Tragedy.    Small  Octavo.     3«.  6c/. 
Justin  Martyr,  and  other  Poems.     By  R.  Chenevix 

Trbkch.  Third  Edition.  6c. 

Poems  from  Eastern  Sources,  Genoveva,  and  other 
Foems.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition.  b».  6<2. 

Schiller's  Complete   Poems,   attempted   in   English. 

By  Edoar  Axfrbo  Bowrimo.   6c. 

Ethel  Lea:  a  Story.     By  Anna  Kino,  Author  of 

"Hours  of  Childhood."  Sc.ed. 

Shipwrecks  of  the  Royal   Navy.      Compiled  from 

Official  Documents.  By  W.  O.  8.  Oiixt.  With  a  Freface  by  W.  S. 
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PBITATELY  PRINTED   BOOKS   AND   PBIVATEIiT  BN- 
GBAYED   POBTBAIT8. 

If  the  '^  Notes,  and  Qubbies/*  in  the  course 
of  its  career,  had  only  called  the  attention  of  anti- 
quaries to  the  necessities  of  collecting  epitaphs 
and  inscriptions  to  the  dead  found  in  churches, 
and  thus  brought  into  active  exertion  a  large 
number  of  zealous  and  intelligent  recorders  of 
monuments,  its  usefulness  would  have  been  ^i^l^ 
established ;  but  the  multitude  of  sug^es^t^ye  hints 
and  recommendations  constai^tly  appearing  in  its 
pages,  added  to  the  great  amount  of  precise  and 
unquestionable  knowledge  given  to  the   public 


through  its  means,  have  established  the  publication 
as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  archaeologists,  and 
literary  men  generally.       ^ 

A  noble  and  highly  regarded  author  (Lord 
Braybrooke)  has  recently  shown  the  necessity  for 
recording  the  existence  of  painted  historical  por- 
traits, scattered,  as  we  know  they  are,  throughout 
residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  from 
thence  too  often  descending  to  the  humble  dwell- 
ing or  broker's  warehouse,  through  the  eflSuxion 
of  time,  the  ill  appreciation,  in  some  instances,  of 
those  who  possess  them,  or  the  urgencies  of  indi- 
viduals :  but  there  are  other  memorials  of  eminent 
persons  extant,  frequently  the  only  ones,  which, 
falling  into  the  possession  of  but  few  persons,  are 
to  the  seeker  after  biographical  or  topographical 
knowledge,  for  the  most  part,  as  though  they  had 
never  existed.  I  allude  to  Privately  Printed 
Books  and  Privately  Engraved  Portraits.  Surely 
these  might  be  made  available  to  literary  persons 
if  their  depository  were  generally  known. 

How  comparatively  easy  would  it  be  for  the 
readers  of  the  "Notes  and  Queries,**  in  each 
county,  to  transmit  to  its  pages  a  short  note  of  any 
privately  engraved  portrait,  or  privately  printed 
volume,  of  which  they  may  be  possessed,  or  of 
which  they  have  a  perfect  knowledge.  Collec- 
tors could  in  most  instances,  if  they  felt  inclined 
to  open  their  stores,  give  the  required  information 
in  a  complete  list,  and  no  doubt  would  do  so;  but 
still  a  great  assistance  to  those  engaged  in  the  toils 
of  biographical  or  other  study  could  be  afforded 
by  the  transmission  to  these  pages  of  the  casual 
"  Note,"  which  happens  to  have  been  taken  at  a 
moment  when  the  book  or  portrait  passed  under 
the  inspection  of  a  recorder  who  did  not  amass 
graphic  or  literary  treasures. 

As  respects  some  counties,  much  has  been  done 
by  the  printing  press  to  furnish  this  desideratum; 
at  least  that  of  privately  engraved  portraits.  In 
Warwickshire,  a  list  of  all  the  portraits  (with  a  few 
omissions)  has  within  a  few  years  been  brought 
I  V(B^re  the  public  in  a  volume.  In  Norfolk,  the 
lUusiraiioiis  of' Norfolk  Topography^  a  volume  con- 
taining an  enumeration  of  many  thousand  drawings 
and  engravings,  collected  by  Dawson  Turner,  Esq., 
of  Great  Yarmouth,    to    illustrate  Blomefield*s 
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Histoiy  of  the  xoiintjr,  is  aleoia  repfertory  of  this 
kind  of  instruction,  as  far  as  portraits  are  con- 
cerned. Privately  printed  books  are  entirely 
unrecorded  in  this  and  most  other  localities. 
Without  the  publication  now  mentioned,  persons 
having  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Turner's 
ample  stores  would  be  not  only  unacquainted  with 
that  gentleman's  wonderful  Norfolk  collection,  but 
also  ignorant  that  through  his  liberality,  and  the 
elegant  genius  and  labours  of  several  members  of 
his  family,  the  portfolios  of  many  of  his  friends 
have  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  portraits  of 
many  persons  of  great  virtues,  attainments,  und 
learning,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted. 
In  Suffolk,  the  veteran  collectors,  Mr.ElishaDavy, 
of  Ufford,  and  Mr.  William  Fitch,  of  Ipswich,  have 
compiled  lists  of 'portraits  belonging  to  that  county. 
These  are,  however,  in  manuscript,  and  therefore 
comparatively  useless ;  though,  to  the  honour  of 
both  these  gentleuien  let  it  be  said,  that  no  one 
ever  asks  in  vain  for  assistance  from  their  col- 
lections. 

I  trust  it  can  only  be  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  this  source  of  knowledge,  to  be  supported  in  a 
view  of  the  necessity  of  a  record  open  to  «ill.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  name  the  "Notes  and 
Queries"  as  the  storehouse  for  gathering  these 
scattered  memorabilia  together,  knowing  no  means 
of  permanence  superior,  or  more  convenient,  to 
literary  persons,  although  I  am  not  without  fears 
indeed,  perhaps  convictions,  that  yout  present 
9pace  would  be  too  much  burthened  thereby. 

As  the  volume  of  "  Notes  and  Qubbibs  "  ju6t 
completed  has  comprised  a  large  amount  of  intel- 
ligence respecting  the  preservation  of  epitaphs,  the 
present  would,  perhaps,  be  appropriately  opened 
by  a  new  subject  of,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  nearly 
equal  value.  John  Woddei&spoon. 

Norwieh. 


SARDONIC   SMILES. 

A  few  words  on  the  FcAws  o-opSawos,  or'Sardonius 
Risus,  so  celebrated  in  'antiquity,  may  not  be 
amiss,  especially  as  the  expression  '^  a  Sardonic 
smile"  is  a  common  one  in  our  language.  *' . 

We  find  this  epithet  used  by  several  Greek 
writers;  it  is  even  as  old  as  J^omer^'S  time,  for  we 
read  in  the  Ody$s^,  fic^<r€  8^  Ov^^  aap^iav  fidxa 
roiov,  "  but  he  laughed  in  his  soul  a  very  bitter 
laugh."  Th^  word  was  written  indifferently 
(rap&dyios  and  aeip96piids ;  and  some  lexicc^aphers 
derive  it  from  the  verb- <roif»ftf,:pr.  (rfOT^pa,  "to  show 
the  teeth,  grin  like  a  dog:"  especially  in  scorn 
or  malice.  The  more  usual  derivation  is  from 
<raplb&¥iov,  a  plant  of  Sardinia  (:Sap8<6),  which  was 
said  to  distort  the  face  of  the  eater.  In  the  En- 
glish of 'the  present  day,  a  Sardonic  laugh  means 
a  derisive,  fiendish  laugh,  full  of  bitterness  and 
mooking ;  stinging  with  insult  and  rancour.   Lord 


Byron  has  hit  it  olf  in  fais-porteittire  of  tlte  Cor- 
sair, Conrad : 

"  Th^re  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer, 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  tmAfear,** 

In   Izaak   Walton's  ever   deli^ghtful   Complete 
Angler,  Venator,  on  coming  to  Tottenham  Migh 
Cross,  repeats  his  promised  verse :  '*  it  is  a  copy 
printed  among  some  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's,  and 
doubtless  made  either  by  him  or  by  a  lover  of 
angling."     Here  is  the  first  stanza :  — 
*<  Quivering  fears,  heart-tearing  €£upes> 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears. 
Fly,  fly  to  courts. 
Fly  to  fond  worldlii^s'  sports, 
Where  strained  Sardonic  smiles  are  glosing  still. 
And  Grief  is  forced  to  laugh  i^ainst  her  will; 
Where  mirth*s  but  mummer^;. 
And  sorrows  only  real  be." 

In  Sir  J.  Hawkins's  edition  is  the  following  "note 
on  the  word  "  Sardonic  "  in  these  lines : 

"Feigned,  or  forced  smiles,  from  the  word  JSotrcfon, 
the  name  of  an  herb  resembling  sroallage,  and  growii^ 
in  Sardinia,  which,  being  -eaten  by  men,  contraets  the 
muscles,  and  excites  laughter  even  to  denth.  Vide 
Erasmi  Adagia,t\t,  Risus.*' 

Sardonic,  in  this  passage,  means  **  forced, 
strained,  unusual,  artificial;"  and  is  not  ti&en  in 
the  worst  sense.  ITiese  lines  of  Sir  H.  Wotton's 
bring  to  mind  some  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici's  in  a 
platonic  poem  of  his,  when  he  contrasts  the  court 
and  country.    I  quote  Mr.  Koscoe's  translation : — 

**  What  the  heart  thinks,  the  tongue  may  here  disclose. 
Nor  inward  grief  with  outward  smiles  is  drest ; 
Not  like  the  world  —  where  wisest  he  who  knows 
To  hide  the  secret  closest  in  his  breast.'' 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1849,  in  an  article 
on  Tyndale's  '^Sttrrfinifl,  says  : 

**  The  Sardonic- anile,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  ba£> 
fles  research  much  more  than  the  intemperie;  nor  have 
modem  physiologists  thrown  any  light  on  the  natiff^ 
of  the  deleterious  platit  which  produces  it.  The  tradi- 
tion at  least  seems  still  to  survive  in  the  country,  and 
Mr.  Tyndale  adduces  some  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Ranunculus  sceleratua  was  the  herb  to  which  these  exag- 
gerated qualities  were  ascribed.  Some  insular  anti- 
quaries have  found  a  difivrent  solution  of  the  ancient 
proverb.  The  ancient  Sardinians,  they  «ay,l  Use  «Mui(jr 
barbarous  tribes,  used  to  get  rid  of  their  relations  in 
extreme  old  age  by  throwing  them  alive  into  deep  pits; 
Which  attention  it  was  tin;  fashion  fbr  the  venerable  ob- 
jects of  it  ^to  reiceive  with  great  expressions  6{  ddi^htf 
whence  the  saying  of  a  Sardinian  laugh  (vii)gb)^ 
laughing  on  the  wrong  side  of  one*s  mouth.  It  seeinii 
not  impossible,  that  the  phenomenon  may  have'bednta 
result  of  the  efiWets  of  *  Intemperie  *  working  on  Nvcak 
constitutions,  and  in  circumstances  £ivouraUe  to  phy- 
sical depression — like  the  epidemic  chorea,  and  simikur 
complaints,  of  which  «ucb  strange  accounts  axe  readily 
medical  books." 

■GfiSONUMK 
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I  knoiT  nothing  more  of  the  enoloaed,  than  that 
I  fouad  it  Httii  the  MS.  which  I  latel;  lent  you  on 
the  subject  of  CromweH'a  "  Dealings  with  the 
Devil"  (Vol.  iii.,  p. 282.). 

I  Bhould  coaclude  it  t«  be  a  carelessly-made 
tranacript  ofa  cuutemporary  MS.,  the  production, 
probably,  of  Boine  warm  royalist,  who  mar,  or  may 
not,  have  hail  some  grouudi  for  his  assertions.  At 
all  eventa.  it  vivea  a  fnw  curious  deHuls,  and,  in  its 
9  singul^lywith  the  incidents 
play,  Tht  Rimitd  HeaiU ;  or 
the  Good  Old  Cautt,  is  fouaded:  aufficienLly  so 
to  give  it  at  least  an  air  of  authenticity,  so  far  as 
tie  popular  belief  of  the  day  was  concerned. 

S.  II.  H. 

"  After  Cromwell  had  been  declared  General  of  the 
Comraonweakb'B  Forces,  he  ^eiEed  the  posBesBions  of 
the  RayalUts,  who  bad  escaped  liia  implacable  resent- 
ment ;  and  the  Nev  Hall  f,^ll  to  the  share  of  the 
Usurper,  who.  flushed  with  the  victory  of  Woreeater, 
diipmed  at  pleasure  oF  the  Rimken  seates  of  the  noble 
Fusitini,  who  still  supported  Charlea  II. 'i  Drooping 
Standards ;  and  adding  insulte  to  oppreuion,  com- 
manded the  domealick*  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 

him  five  shillings,  which  he  might  wan't  in  his  eiile, 
for  the  puichass  of  a  Lordship,  whose  yearly  tbIuc 
exceeded  then  13001.  Cromwell  kept  possession  of 
New  Hall  till  he  assumed  the  title  of  Protector,  and 
was  instaied  at  Whiw  Hall,  in  the  Faltace  of  the 
English  Kings;  Then  he  chose  Hampton  Court  for 
his  Summer  Residence.  He  led  at  New  Hall  an  ob- 
■cure  life,  without  pomp,  without  luiury,  having  hut 

natuaraly  austere,  he  had  came  private  amou res,  which 
he  indulged  with  great  Caution  and  Secrecy.  His 
Arourites  were  Geueral  Lambert's  wife  and  Major- 
General  Vernon's  sister:  the  first  was  a  well-bred, 
genteel  woman,  fatheless  to  her  husband  from  natural 
areriion,  and  attached  to  Cromwett  from  a  conformity 
at  inclination  in  a  mysterious  enjoyment  and  stolen 
embraees.  with  mask  of  religious  deportment  and  severe 
virtue:  the  other  was  a  person  made  to  inspire  lust 
and  desire,  but  seLfiah,  rerengfull,  and  indisereel. 
These  two  ririls  heaitily  detested  each  other:  Mrs. 
Lambert  reproached  CromweU  for  his  affection  to  a 
wonhlaaa,  giddy,  and  wantoD  woman ;  and  Mrs.  Ver- 
non laughed  at  him  lor  being  the  dupe  of  the  affected 
faadoes)  and  bipocry  of  an  artful  Mistress.  They 
once  met  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Hammond,  a  Creature 
of  CromwoH's,  and  reviled  each  other  with  the  most 
virulent  sarcasms.  Mrs.  Latnbert,  fired  with  rage  and 
resentment,  went    immediately  to    New    Hall,  where 

Bival-s  dismission  for  her'  unprovoked  outrage. 
Cromwell,  who  was  then  past  the  meridian  of  volup- 
tHOUS  aensatiorn,  sacrificed  the  person  he  was  no  longer 
It  to  enjoy,  to  a  woman  who  had  gained  his  esteem 
and  sonideno*,  and  delegated  to  Mrs.  Lambwt  all  the 
doDMStie  coocerns  of  his  house  in  Easel.      Cromwell's 


wifi,  called  afterwards  the  Protectrca*.  waa  a  sober 
helpmate,  who,  dressed  in  humble  stuff,  liki  a  Quakar, 
neither  interfered  in  Ida  amours  or  politics^  She  nevor 
went  to  New  Hall  but  once,  and  that  was  on  the  2Sib 

of  April,  1653,  when  he  incited  all  bis  family  t< 
grand  entertainment  on  account  of  bis  Birthday.  The 
other  Guesia  were,  hia  mother,  who  survived  bis  eleva- 
tion to  the  Protectorship:  she  was  a  virtuous  wor 
of  the  name  of  Stewart,  related  to  the  Royall  Fami 
Desborough,  his  brother- in. law  ;  and  Fleetwood,  who 
had  married  his  daughUr;  his  Eldest  Son,  Richard,  ( 
man  of  an  inoffensive  and  unambitioua  Character,  wht 
had  been  married  some  years,  and  lived  in  the  country 
on  a  amall  estate  which  he  possessed  in  right  of  hi 
wifu,  where  ho  spent  his  time  in  acts  of  benevolence 
at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  con 
jured  his  Father  in  the  most  patiielic  manner  to  spare 
the  life  of  his  Sovereign ;  his  brother  Henry,  after- 
wards Govonoi  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  univeraally 
beloved  for  hia  mild  administrsUon ;  Mrs.  Claypol^ 
the  darling  of  her  lather  1  and  bis  three  other  daughter! 
Mrs.  Rich,  married  to  the  Grandson  and  heir  r 
the  Earl  of  Warwick;  Lady  FaUoiibridge ;  and  the 
Youngest,  who  lived  In  celibacy.  They  spent  a  wedi 
at  New  Hall,  in  innocent  mirth  and  Jollity ;  Oliver 
himself  joining  in  convivial  pleasure  with  his  children, 
disengaged  (he  whole  time  ftoro  state  affairs  and  Poli- 


cal  S 


culall 


r  Hallw. 


me  Regi- 
iguorant 

imoiig  the  Citizens  on  whonie  he  had  decreed  thai  the 
Soreieign  power  should  be  vested.  To  eieell  in  Fana- 
.iciim  seemed  a  necessary  qualification  in  tbia  new  p 
iment ;  and  Oliver  fores»w  that  they  would  H 
ibrow  up  the  reinsof  Government,  which  they  were  i 

qualified  to  guide,  a '  "     ' 

lower  far  beyond  tha 

'■  It  seems  Mrs.  Lambert  continued  to  reside  at  New 
Hall  during  Cromwell's  Protectorship,  and  that  Col. 
Wite,  his  trusty  friend,  was  often  sent  with  kind  mes. 


an  unlimited 


ants  fror 


othe  nigtit,  with  hi 


Oliv. 


veiled  b 


In  the  course  of  Inst  year  a  curious  and  Jm^- 
dent  biblio^raphiual  fraud  was  perpetrated  1^ 
some  parties  unknown.  I  am  not  aware  that  It 
has  been  publicly  exposed  as  yet. 

The  cdebratcd  work  on  annuities,  by  tlie  late 
Francis  Bailj,  was  published  in  1810  by  KioharA- 
Bon,  and  printed  by  Itichard  Taylor.  It  ivas  at 
first  in  one  volume ;  but  on  the  publication  of  an 
appendix  in  181S,  two  titles  ware  printed  witfa 
this  last  date,  and  the  stock  then  remaining  wa* 
sold  in  two  volumes.  As  the  book  became  toarce, 
it  gradually  rose  in  price,  until,  when  by  a  rare 
cbance  a  copy  came  to  the  hammer,  it  aeldom 
lelcbed  leas  thEin  five  guineas.  This  piio«  v 
Jknrca^d,  as  w^  by  im  general  decline  J4k  tfae 
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I' 


price  of  old  books,  as  by  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bail  ys 
own  library  in  1844,  which  threw  a  few  copies 
into  the  market ;  but  the  work  was  still  saleable 
at  more  than  the  original  price.  In  the  course  of 
last  year,  copies,  as  it  was  pretended,  of  the  ori- 
ginal edition  were  offered  at  the  assurance  offices, 
jEind  to  individuals  known  to  be  interested  in  the 
subject,  at  twenty-five  shillings.  Some  were 
taken  in,  others  saw  the  trick  at  once.  There 
has  been,  in  fact,  a  reprint,  without  any  statement 
of  the  cirjcumstance,  and  without  a  printer*s  name ; 
but  with  a  strong,  and,  on  the  whole,  successful 
attempt  at  imitation  of  the  peculiar  typography  of 
the  work.  If  the  execution  had  been  as  good  as 
the  imitation,  the  success  would  have  been  greater. 
But  tbi-s  is  wretchedly  bad,  and  will  amuse  those 
who  know  how  very  particular  Mr.  Baily  always 
was  in  his  superintendence  of  the  press,  and  how 
plainly  his  genuine  works  bear  the  marks  of  it. 

The  spurious  edition  may  be  known  at  once  by 
the  title-page,  in  which  the  words  *'  an  appendix  " 
are  printed  in  open  letter,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
the  original.  Also  by  "  Leienitz,"  instead  of 
"  Leibnitz,"  in  page  xi.  of  the  preface.  Also  by 
the  Greek  letter  s  throughout,  which  is,  in  the 
spurious  edition,  never  anything  but  an  inverted 
5,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  trying  to  kick  back- 
wards. 

In  all  probability,  the  agents  in  this  shabby  trick 
are  beneath  reproof;  but  it  is  desirable  that  the 
reputation  of  the  author  whom  they  have  chosen 
for  its  object  should  not  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
their  misprint.  And  as  the  work  they  have  ap- 
propriated is  only  used  by  a  small  public,  and  a 
reading  one,  the  mode  of  exposure  which  I  here 
adopt  will  probably  be  sufficient. 

The  spurious  edition  is  now  on  the  stalls  at  a 
few  shillings;  and,  as  a  curiosity,  will  be  worth 
its  price.  A.  De  Morgan. 


Les  Anguilles  de  Melun,  — "  Les  anguilles  de 
Melun  orient  avant  qu'on  les  ecorche  **  is  a  well- 
known  proverb  in  that  town ;  and  as  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  curious  to  learn  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  originated,  I  send  them  to  you  for 
"  Notes  and  Queries.'* 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  Saint 
Bartholomew  was  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  rolled 
up  and  tied  to  his  back.  When  the  religious 
dramas,  called  Mysteries^  came  into  vogue,  this 
martyrdom  was  represented  on  the  stage  at  Melun, 
and  the  character  of  the  saint  was  personated  by 
one  LanguiUe,  In  the  course  of  the  performance, 
the  executioner,  armed  with  a  kniie,  made  his 
appearance;  and  as  he  proceeded  to  counterfeit 
the  operation  of  flaying,  LanguiUe  became  terrified 
and  uttered  the  most  piteous  cries,  to  the  great 


amusement  of  the  spectators.  The  audience 
thereupon  exclaimed,  "  LanguiUe  crie  avant  qu'on 
Tecorche;"  and  hence  the  "jeu  de  mots,'*  and 
the  proverb.  Henbt  H.  Bbebn. 

St.  Lueia,  June,  1851. 

Derivation  of  Mews. — 

**  Muctte.  C'est  le  nom  qu'on  donne  a  un  Edifice 
^leve  au  bout  d'un  pare  de  maison  royale  ou  seig- 
neuriale,  pour  servir  de  logeraent  au«  officiers  de  la 
venerie,  et  dans  lequel  il  y  a  aussi  des  Cbenils,  des 
cours,  ^curies,  &c.  Ce  terme  Muette^  vieot,  dit-on,  de 
Mue,  parceque  e'efit  dans  ees  maisons  que  les  Gardea, 
et  autres  officiers  de  chasse,  apportent  les  Muea  ou  bols 
que  les  Ceifs  quittent  et  laissent  dans  les  Forets."-«~ 
Lacombe,  Dictionnaire  portatif  des  Beaux  Arts,  |rc. 
Nouvelle  Edition:   Paris,  1759. 

Is  this  a  better  explanation  of  the  English  word 
mews  than  has  generally  been  given  by  writers  ? 

W.P. 

Curious  Monumental  Inscriptions, — In  the  south 
aisle  of  Martham  Church,  Norfolk,  are  two  slabs, 
of  which  one,  nearly  defaced,  bears  the  following 
inscription : 

Here  Lyeth 
The  Body  of  Christ" 
Burraway,  who  depar- 
ted this  Life  y«  18  day 
of  October,  Anno  Domini 
1730. 
Aged  59  years. 


And  there  Lyes 

Alice  who  by  hir  Life 

Was  my  Sister,  my  mistres 

My  mother  and  my  wife. 

Dyed  Feb.  y*  12.  1729. 

Aged  76  years. 

The  following  explanation  is  given  of  this  enig- 
matical statement.  Christopher  Burraway  was  the 
fruit  of  an  incestuous  connexion  between  a  father 
and  daughter,  and  was  early  placed  in  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  from  whence,  when  he  came  of  age, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  farmer.  Coming  in  af^er 
years  by  chance  to  Martham,  he  was  hired  un- 
wittingly by  his  own  mother  as  farm  steward,  her 
father  (or  rather  the  father  of  both)  being  dead. 
His  conduct  proving  satisfactory  to  his  mistress 
she  married  him,  who  thus  became,  successively, 
mother,  sister,  mistress,  and  wife,  to  this  modern 
CEdipus.  The  episode  remains  to  be  told.  Being 
discovered  by  his  wife  to  be  her  son,  by  a  peculiar 
mark  on  his  shoulder,  she  was  so  horror-stricken 
that  she  soon  after  died,  he  surviving  her  scarcely 
four  months.  Of  the  other  slab  enough  remains 
to  show  that  it  covered  her  remains;  but  the 
registers  from  1729  to  1740  are  unfortunately 
missing,  so  that  I  cannot  trace  the  family  further. 

£.  D.  T* 
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.Rrrt  Rmorama  (Tol,  iiiT  p.  526.).  —  I  remem- 
ber when  a  boj  goin"  to  see  that  panorama.  I  waa 
struck  wilh  "the  baker  knocking  at  the  door,  in 
Albion  Place,  and  wondered  tbe  man  did  not 
moee!"  But  this  could  not  have  been  tbe  first 
(though  it  might  hare  been  ibe  first  publicly  ex- 
hibited), if  what  ia  told  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
be  true,  that,  having  held  that  the  panting  of  a 
panorama  was  a  "  thing  impossible,"  on  the  sight 
of  it  he  exclaimed  —  "  This  is  the  triumph  of  per- 
spective!" I  have  frequently  met  with  this 
anecdote.  B.  G. 


^inor  (Elunfetf. 

Vermin/den.  —  I  wish  very  much  to  obtain  a 
portrait,  painted  or  engraved,  of  Sir  Cornelins 
Verrauyden,  Knt.,  a  celebrated  Flemish  eBeincer 
in  the  time  of  Charles  L  Can  any  one  kindly 
assist  my  object,  and  inform  me  where  one  is  to 
be  met  with?  J. 

Portrait  of  Wki^on.  —  Having  an  cvigioal  and 
cbaracterbtio  half-length  portrait  in  oil,  bearing 
to  the  left  corner  (belun  an  oval,  such  as  is  found 
about  portraits  by  Ales.  Cooper)  tbe  name  of 
William  Wbiston,  which  picture  came  from  a 
farm-house  named  Weatbroofc,  in  Wiltahire,  and 
was  by  my  ancestors,  who  lived  there,  called  a 
family  portrait,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  such 
connexion  arose,  if  any  did  exist. 

In  the  possession  of  a  member  of  my  family,  cm 
the  maternal  side,  ia  a  large  silver  tobacco-box, 
bearing  the  initials  W.  W.,  and  given  as  a  legacy 
by  Whiston  to  his  friend  Thomas  White,  Fellow 
and  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
They  were  members  of  the  sam«  club. 

Willi  AH  Fehneli., 

WakeReld,  June  IS.  185t. 

Charitiei  for  the  Clergy  and  their  Families,  — 
I  am  desirous  of  procuring  a  complete  list  of 
charities  confined  to,  or  primarily  intended  for,  the 
benefit  of  clergymen,  their  wives  and  families. 
There  are  a  good  many  such  throughout  the 
country,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  list  has  ever 
been  puMished.  Will  your  readers  furnish  me 
nith  the  particulars  of  sucb  as  they  may  be  ac- 
quaiuCed  with,  together  with  the  names  i^  the 
secretaries  F  J.  Whitakbb. 

Principle  of  Notation  hy  Coalwhippen,  SfC. — 
I  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  can  inform  me  whether  the  principle  adopted 
by  the  coalwhippcra  on  the  river  Thames,  and  by 
the  seafaring  class  in  genera!,  is  adopted  by  any 
other  class  in  these  islands,  or  particularly  in  the 
North  of  Europe. 

This  prindpfe  may  be  thus  explained,  viz. : 
I.  A  set  of  four  perpendicular,  equal,  and  equi- 
distant straight  lines  are  cut  by  a  diagonal  line, 


which  runs  from  right  to  leflf  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  higher  end  of  the  fourth  line  to  tbe  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  first  line.  This  dii^nol  then  re- 
presents number  £>,  and  completes  the  scale  or  tally 
of  5. 

2.  A  similar  set  of  four  lines  are  cut  by  another 
diagonal,  which  passes  from  hft  to  right,  or  from 
the  higher  extremity  of  numbra'  one,  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  number  four.  The  diagonal  thus 
completes  the  second  score  or  tally  for  number  5. 

The  two  fives  are  marked  or  scored  separately, 
and  the  diagonals  tbua  form  a  series  of  alterna- 
tions, which,  when  repeated,  form  a  scale  of  ten, 
the  tally  of  the  coalwhippers. 

The  "  navvies  "  of  the  railroads  carry  this  prin- 
ciple somewhat  further.  They  form  a  cross  with 
two  diagonals  on  the  perpendiculars,  and  count 
for  ten  ;  then,  by  repeating  the  process,  they  have 
a  division  into  tens,  and  count  by  two  tens,  or  a 
score.  I. J.  C. 

Kiis  ike  Bare' $  Foot.  — TMa  location  is  com- 
monly used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
'~  describe  what  is  expressed  by  the  Latin  pro- 


verb r  "  Sero  venientibi 
readers  be  so  good 
English  phrase  ? 
St.  Lucia,  May,  II 


"  Hen  qwaiio  mintta, 
this  passage  taken  F 
"  Heu  quanto  minus. 


Will  any  of  yo« 
I  explain  the  origin  of  the 
HEHitr  H.  Brebn. 


respondent  of  "NorBB 
where  "old  dog"  ia 
in  Hudibras,  part  ii. 

log  at  physiology?" 

P.  J.  F.  G. 
— From  what  author  is 

m  oliis  veisari  guam  tui 


J.  O.B. 

Loughborough. 

Lady  RasseU  and  Mr.  Hampden.  —  Extract 
from  a  letter  of  Be  v.  Alex.  Chalmers,  dated 
London,  Feb.  10th,  1736-7  : 

"Mr.  Hampden*  has  had  tbe  misfortune  to  lose 
SIXOI.  by  Lady  Russell,  f     She  was  a  Lady  of  good 

believe  she  had  a  private  way  of  traileing  which  brought 
seven  or  eight  per  c"^.  to  the  adventurers,  by  which 
means  she  got  above  SO.OOOt.  put  in  to  her  hands,  and 

•  M.P.  for  Buckinghamshire. 

I  "  Sept.  3.  Lady  Russell,  mother  of  the  nife  of 
Thomas  Scawen,  Esq.,  Kl.  of  the  Shire  for  Surrey, 
and  wife  to  Sir  Harry  Houghlon,  Bt.  She  had  an 
excellent  vharacUr."—  Gtnt.  Mag.,  vol.  vL,  ITSS, 
p.  &5%  She  had  been  previously  married  to  Loid  Janei 
Russell,  5th  son  of  WtUiam,  1st  Duke  of  Bedford,  to 
whom  she  bore  (he  daa^ter  mentioned  aJravsi  What 
was  her  maiden  name? 
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for  which  she  only  gme  her  Nole  to  put  it  to  the  best 
sdtanUge;  far  some  fears  the  interest  was  veil  paid, 
but  at  hei  death  no  books  nor  sec"  were  found,  and 
the  prinrapal  money  is  all  lost.  She  had  a  jointure  of 
SOOOI.  a  jear,  but  that  goes  to  her  Son-in-Lair,  Mr. 
Scawen,  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Surry:  her  dissenting 
friends  at«  the  cbiefe  sufferers." 

Ib  anjthin"  more  known  of  tbJa  story  ;  and,  if 
MO,  where  is  t^e  account  to  be  found  F 

De  Camera.. 

Burton  Famljj. — Roger  Burton,  in  the  reiga  of 
Charles  L,  purchased  of  (be  Earl  of  CfaesterSeld 
lauds  at  KflbuTD,  in  the  pariah  of  Hortley,  co. 
Derbj,  which  remmned  in  the  pOBsesstoii  of  fail 
deic«iidants  for  more  than  a  century.  Perhaps 
Mine  of  your  corTcspondentB  may  be  able  to  Inlorai 
me  how  he  was  connected  with  the  Burtons  of 
Liudlej  and  Dronfield.  E.  H.  A. 

"  One  who  dwellefft  on  ihe  coflled  Rfti'ne."  — 
Longfellow,  in  bis  exquisite  little  poem  on 
"Flowers,"  BOjs: 

"  Spake  nill  well,  is  language  quunt  and  olden. 
One  who  dwelletli  on  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers  so  blue  and  goldeo, 
Stara  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  ihine." 

To  whom  does  he  allude  as  dwelling  "  on  the 
castled  Rhine  ?  "     Cowley  says : 

"  Upon  the^ou>«ri  of  Heaven  we  gaze; 
The  Hart  irf' earth  no  wonder  in  us  raise." 

And  Washington  Irving  gives  an  Arabian  in- 
scription from  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  Aihambra, 
whichcommences  with  asomewhat  similar  thought: 

"  How  beauteous  is  this  garden,  where  the  flowers 
of  tha  earth  vie  with  the  stars  of  Hcaten  I" 

Sblbdccs. 

Xjidi/   Petre's   JlfoJtument,  —  In   the   church  at 

Ingatestone,  in  Ease^i,  there  is  a  beautiful  noonu- 

ment  to  Mary  Lady  Fetre,  of  the  date  1684,  upon 

which  there  is  the  following  curious  inscription : — 

"D.  O.  M. 

Certa  spe  Immortal  i  talis 

Parte  Eul  morlali  hoc  legitur  munaote 

Vidua  Domini  Eoberti  Petre  Baronis 
de  Writtle  Guilielmi  Joannis  el  Thomie 

Una  Irium  Baronum  Mater 

Que  13°  Jannuarii  An  Dmi  168|  annum 

.Xtatk  agens  83  in  letris  deviiit,  ut 

.allernum  in  c<e1o  viveret 
Quo  illam  singularis  in  Deum  pietas 

Ptofusa  in  egenos  liberalitas 

Ineoneussa  in  adversis  patientia 

Ceu  igneus  Etiee  currus  totidem  rotis  haud 

dubie  eriierunl— 
Sieut  Sol  orlena  Muudo  in  Altlssimis  Dei 
Sie  Mulieris  borne  Specif 

Eechm.  26. 
AEIOU." 


I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  learned  resdera 
could  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  five  (oweb 
at  the  foot  of  the  inscription.  J.  A.  Dovat-A^ 

16.  Russell  Square,  June  27.  ISil. 

Dr.  Yaung't  Tfardtaa  Q'ol.  iii.,  p.  i^-)-—  J-  M, 
says  that  the  Narciasa  of  Dr.  ^oun^  wac  Elizabeth 
Lee,  the  poet's  danghler-in-laui.  The  letter  qiiot^ 
in  tlie  same  article  from  the  Evan.  Mag.  ot  Kor, 
IT97,  calls  her  Dr.  Young's  daughter.  Has  OOt 
your  correspondent  been  led  into  a  misteke  by 
calling  Narcissa  Dr.  Young's  daughter- in-law T 
as,  if  she  were  so,  bow  could  she  have  been  named 
"  Lee?"  She  might  have  been  bis  step-daughter, 
though  it  has  been  generally  understood  that 
Niu'cissa  was  the  poet's  own  and  farourite 
daughter.  Will  you,  or  your  correspondwit 
J.  M.,  be  so  good  as  to  clear  up  tJits  prant  r 

Sorbiton. 

BmuingaMe. — What  is  hnimngabU,  from  which 
certain  burgenes  were  exempted  in  a  ebarter  of 
John's  F  It  cannot  be  a  corruption  frmn  hortmgk' 
gaUe,  because  ^1  bui^ssea  had  to  pay  gable. 

Tkoma»  Kiitgutort,  KM.,  caSei  aUo  Lord  7%tmu 
Kaigeilon. — Can  any  of  ^our  correspondenl*  g^nt 
an^  clue  or  information  touching  this  hotA 
Kingeston  ?  He  lived  in  the  earlj  part  o£  the 
reien  of  Edward  IIL 

Li  the  extracts  from  Aske's  Ci^lectioos  nelatung 
to  the  descenduits  of  M.  Farneaux,  publithed  in 
the  first  volnme  of  CoU.  Top.  aad  Gen.,  at  p.  349^ 

"  Mathew  of  Bitlon  was  married  unto  Constaatyne 
Kingaton.  daughter  to  the  Lord  Thomas  of  Kingston ; 
and  of  the  said  lUalhew  and  Cunstantyna  came  John  of 
Bltton,  which  died  in  Portingale." 

In  B  pedlEree  iHarLMSS.  1982.  p.  102.)  vUcb 
shows  the  descendants  of  Furneauz,  i^e  mateb 
between  "  Sir  Math.  Bitten"  and  C.  Kii^stoo  is 
hud  down,  and  bcr  arms  are  marked  sab.  a  Iwa 

With  regard  to  Mathew  de  Bitton,  he  was  am 
and  heir  of  John  de  Bitton  andHavisiaEnroeauK. 
Tlu!  residence  lyi  the  family  was  at  UaidiaBi,  m  the 
pariah  of  Bitton,  Gloucestershire,  at  a  place  after- 
wards called  "Barre's  Court,"  from  Sir  John  Baire, 
who  married  Joan,  the  great-granddaughter  of  the 
snid  Mathew.     The  house  abutted  on  the  Chace 


sued,  to  inquire  who  were  the  destroyers  of  the 
deer  and  game  in  his  Majesty's  Chace,  when  it  wat 
found  that  Mathew  de  Bitton  was  "Commuoii 
malefactor  de  yenasione  Dom.  Rezls  in  Chaeia 
predicts."  It  was  proved  thab  he  had  killed  thirty- 
seven  deerl   After  much  difficulty,  he  waa  brought 
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bpffire  the  juaticiaries,  when  he  a^l^nowledged  all 
£)u|;tiW)Sgresi^ionSy  and  placed  himself  at  the  mercy 
q£,i3j^\mg,  I^e.waa  committed  ^'prisonae  Dom. 
Jffigi^,  quousqui^  Justiciarii  habeant  locutionem 
9f^  coniiiip  Dom.  Regis.** 

Am  further  information  respecting  hin^  a.lso 
iifqa|f4  be  very  acceptable.  A  very  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  inquiry  is  at  the  Chapter  House, 
among  the  Forest  Proceedings. 

H.  T.  El^combe. 

Clyst  St.  Oeorge,  June  24.  1851. 

^oisensum  nine  Points  of  the  Law. — ^What  is  the 
origin  of  the  eiupreasion  ^*  Possession  is  nine  points 
of  the  law  ?'*  The  explanation  I  wish  for  is,  not 
as  to  possession  conferring  a  strong  title  to  pro- 
perty, which  is  self-evident,  but  as  to  the  numter 
of  paints  involved  in  the  proposition,  which  I  take 
to  mean  nine  points  out  of  ten.  Has  the  phrase 
any  reference  to  the  ten  commandments  or  points 
of  law  promulgated  by  Moses  ?  I  should  add  that 
&ree  things  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  confer  a 
perfect  tide  to  land,  namely^  possession,  right  of 
^oa^e^sip.n,  a^d  right  of  property.  C.  ^.  S. 

Ren.  Henry  Bourne,  A.M. — Could  any  of  your 
num«*ous  readers  furnish  me  with  any  informa- 
tion respecting  Bourne,  whose  history  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  was  published  in  1736,  after  the 
8uthor*s  decease  ?  I  know,  I  believe,  all  that  is 
to  be  gathered  from  local  sources,  but  should  be 
greatly  obliged  by  any  references  to  printed  or 
SiS.  works  whicl}  contain  allusions  to  him  or  his 
writings.  One  of  his  collepfe  friends  was  the 
Iteeerend  Granville  Wheler,  Esq.,  of  Otterden, 
Kent,  who,  though  in  holy  orders,  chose  to  be  so 
described,  being  the  eldest  son  of  a  knight,  the 
amiable  Sir  George  Wheler,  Prebendary  of  Dur- 
kam,  and  Rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring. 

E.  H.  A. 

Prior  Lachteim — Robert  Douglas. — In  Bishop 
Keith's  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  809.,  Prior  Lachteim  is  mentioned : 
will  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  who  this  per- 
son was  ?  It  is  not  explained  in  the  note ;  but  it 
is  su^esjted  that  by  Lachteim  Loch  Tay  is  meant. 
Xs  tills  correct  ? 

Query  2.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
llfary,  queen  of  Scotland,  had  a  son  by  George 
Douglai  who  was  the  father  of  Robert  Douglas, 
a  celebrated  Presbyterian  preacher  during  the 
Covenanting  reign  of  terror  m  Scotland,  after  the 
Glasgow  General  Assembly  in  1638?  If,  as  I 
suppose,  there  is  no  truth  in  this,  what  was  the 
parentage  and  early  history  of  Mr.  Robert  Dou- 
glas ^  Wodronjr  notices  this  report,  and  says  that 
Ee  was  bom  in  England.  See  Wodrow*s  Analecta, 
4to.,  1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. :  printed  for  the  Banna- 
tyi^e  Clu^.  A,  C.  W. 

.  iQrtfippltpp. 


Jacobus  de  Voragine, — Can  any  friend  give  any 
information  respecting  an  edition  of  the  above, 
author  printed  at  Venice,  a.d.  148:2  ?  The  follow- 
ing is  the  colophon  :  — 

**  Reverendi  Fratris  Jacob!  de  Voragine  de  Sancto 
cum  legendis  opus  perutile  hie  ftnem  habet ;  Venetiis 
per  Andream  Jacobi  de  Catthara  imprcssum:  Impensiv 
Octaviahi  scoti  ModoetrensU  sub  inclyto  duce  Johanne 
Mo9enico.  Anno  ab  incarnatione  domini  1482,  die  17 
Mensis  Mail." 

I  can  find  no  mention  of  it  either  in  Panzer  or 
Brunet  or  Ebert.  Bns. 

Brasenose. 

Peace  Illumination,  1802.  —  Miss  Martineau,  in 
her  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Peace,  p.  56., 
repeats  the  story  told  in  a  foot-note  on  p.  181.' o( 
the  Annual  Register  for  1802,  of  M.  Otto,  tl^e 
French  ambassador,  being  compelled  to  substitute, 
the  word  "  amity  "  for  the  word  **  concord  "  sus- 
pended in  coloured  lamps,  in  consequence  of  the 
irritated  moVs  determination  to  assault  his  house, 
unless  the  offensive  w;ord  "  concord "  were  re- 
moved, the  said  mob  reading  it  as  though  it  were 
spelled  "conquered,"  and  inferring^  thence  that 
M.  Otto  intended  to  insinuate  that  John  Bull  was 
conquered  by  France.  The  story,  moreover,  goes 
on  to  relate  that  the  mob  also  insisted  that  the 
blazing  initials  G.  R.  should  be  surmounted  by  an 
illuminated  crown.  This  anecdote,  notwithstand- 
ing its  embalmment  in  the  Annual  Register,  has 
always  borne  in  my  eyes  an  apocryphal  air.  It 
assumes  that  the  mob  was  ignorant  and  intel- 
lectual at  the  same  moment ;  that  whilst  it  was  in 
a  riotous  mood  it  was  yet  in  a  temper  to  be  rea- 
soned with,  and  able  to  comprehend  the  reason^ 
addressed  to  it.  But  one  cannot  help  fancying 
that  the  mental  calibre  which  understood  "  con- 
cord" to  mean  "conquered,"  would  just  as  readily 
believe  that  "amity"  meant  "enmity,"  to  say 
nought  of  its  remarkable  patience  in  waiting  to 
see  the  changes  dictated  by  itself  carried  out. 
This  circumstance  occurred,  if  at  all,  within  the 
memory  of  many  subscribers  to  "  Notes  and 
Queries."  Is  there  one  amongst  them  whose  per- 
sonal recollection  will  enable  him  to  endorse  the 
word  Truth  upon  this  curiousi  story  ? 

Henbt  Campkin. 

Planets  of  the  Months.  —  Can  any  of  your  nu- 
merous correspondents  give  me  the  names  of  the 
planets  for  the  months,  and  the  names  of  the 
precious  stones  which  symbolize  those  planets  ? 

T.B. 

Wimpole  Street. 

Family  of  Kyme.  —  Sir  John  Kyme  is  said  to 
have  married  a  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  where  I  can 
find  an  account  of  this  Sir  John  Kyme,  his  de- 
scendants, &c.  ?  I  should  be  glad  of  information 
respecting  the  family  of  Kjme  generally,  their 
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pedigree,  &c.  &c.  I  may  say  that  I  am  aware  that 
the  original  stock  of  his  family  had  possessions  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  that  there  were 
members  of  it  of  considerable  importance  during 
the  reigns  of  the  earlier  monarchs  succeeding 
William  I.  I  am  also  acquainted  with  some  old 
pedigrees  found  in  certain  visitation  books.  But 
none  of  the  pedigrees  I  have  seen  appear  to  come 
down  later  than  the  fourteenth,  or  quite  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth,  century.  1  should  be 
glad  to  know  of  any  pedigree  coming  down  through 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  to  have  any  account  of  the  later  history  of  the 
family.  Bold. 

West  of  England  Proverb,  —  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  explain  the  saying,  used  when  a 
person  undertakes  what  is  beyond  his  ability,  — 
**  He  must  go  to  Tiverton,  and  ask  Mr.  Able?" 

D.X. 

Coke  and  Cowper^  how  pronounced,  —  Upon 
what  authority  is  Lord  doke's  name  pronounced 
as  though  it  were  spelt  Cook^  and  why  is  Cawper^ 
the  poet,  generally  called  Cooper  f  Is  this  a 
modem  affectati^m,  or  were  these  names  so  ren- 
dered by  their  respective  owners  and  their  con- 
temporaries ?  Such  illustrious  names  should  cer- 
tainly be  preserved  in  their  integrity,  and  even 
pedanticism  might  blush  at  corrupting  such 
"household  words."  There  cert-ainly  should  be 
no  uncertainty  on  the  subject.  C.  A. 

Orinoco  or  Orinooko,  —  In  the  Illustrated  News 
of  May  26th  is  an  account  of  the  launch  of  the 
"Orinoco"  steamer.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  if  this  is  the  correct  mode  of  spelling  the 
name  of  this  river  ?  I'  believe  the  natives  spell  it 
"  Orinooko,"  the  two  w^*s  being  pronounced  «. 

E.  D.  C.  F. 

Petty  Cury.  —  There  is  a  street  bearing  this 
name  in  Cambridge,  which  was  always  a  mystery 
to  me  in  my  undergraduate  days ;  perhaps  some 
correspondent  can  unravel  it  ?  E.  S.  T. 

Virgil. — JEneid,  viii.  96. : 

"  Viridesque  secaiit  placido  squore  silvas.** 

Will  any  of  your  classical  correspondents  favour 
me  with  their  opinion  as  to  whether  secant  in  the 
above  passage  is  intended  to  convey,  or  is  capable 
of  conveying,  the  idea  expressed  in  the  following 
line  of  Tennyson  {Recollections  of  the  Arabian 
Nights) : 


**  my  shallop  ....  clove 


The  citron  shadows  in  the  blue  ?" 

This  interpretation  has  been  suggested  to  me  as 
more  poetical  than  the  one  usually  given ;  but  it 
is  only  supported  by  one  commentator,  Servius. 

Ebtx. 

Sheridan  and  Vanhrugh,  —  Could  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  as  to  the  following?   I  find 


printed  in  Sheridan^s  Dramatic  Works  by  Bohti,  a 
copy  of  Sir  John  Vanbru^h*s  play  of  The  Relapse^ 
or  Virtue  in  Danger.  It  is,  with  a  very  few  omis- 
sions, an  exact  reprint,  but  bears  the  title  of  A 
Trip  to  Scarborough,  or  Miss  in  her  Teens,  No 
comment  is  made,  or  any  mention  of  Yanbrugh. 

O.  O. 

Quotation  from  an  old  Ballad. — 

*'  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  Iotb, 
But,  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ?  ** 

In  what  old  ballad  or  poetic  effusion  may  the 
above  forcibly  expressive,  though  not  remarkably 
elegant,  lines  be  found?  A  short  time  ago 
they  were  quoted  in  The  Times'  leading  article, 
from  which  fact  I  suppose  them  to  be  of  well- 
known  origin.  N&eosa  Namb. 


PBINCESSES   OF   WALES. 

(Vol.  iii^  p.  477.) 

The  statement  of  Hume,  that  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  were  created  Princesses  of  Wales,  rests,  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  on  most  insufficient  autho- 
rity ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  so  illustrious  an 
author  should  have  made  an  assertion  on  such 
slender  grounds,  which  earries  on  the  lace  of  it  a 
manifest  absui'dity,  and  which  was  afterwards  re- 
tracted by  the  very  author  from  whom  he  bor- 
rowed it. 

Hume*s  authority  is  evidently  Bumet*s  History 
of  the  Reformation ;  (indeed,  in  some  editions  your 
correspondent  G.  would  have  seen  Burnet  referred 
to)  in  which  are  the  following  passives  (voL  L 
p.  71.,  Oxford  edition,  1829)  : 

**  The  king,  being  out  of  hopes  of  more  children,  de- 
clared his  daughter  (Mary)  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
sent  her  to  Ludlow  to  hold  her  court  there,  and  pro- 
jected divers  matches  for  hcr,.^' 

Again,  p.  271.: 

**  iSlizabeth  was  soon  after  declared  Princess  of 
Wales ;  though  lawyers  thought  that  against  law,  for 
she  was  only  heir  presuniptive,  but  not  apparent,  to 
the  "crown,  sirTce  a  son  coming  after  he  must  be  pre- 
ferred. Yet  the  king  would  justify  what  he  had  done 
in  his  marriage  with  all  possible  respect ;  and  having 
before  declaimed  the  Lady  Mary  Princess  of  Wales,  he 
did  now  the  same  in  favour  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth.** 

Hume*s  statement  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from 
this  last  passage  of  Burnet,  who,  however,  it  will 
be  observed,  does  not  say  "created,"  but  **  de- 
clared" Princess  of  Wales;  the  distinction  between 
which  is  obvious.  He  was  evidently  not  aware 
that  Burnet  afterwards  corrected  this  statement  in 
an  Appendix,  entitled,  "Some  Mistakes  in  the 
first  Portion  of  this  History  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  William  Fulman,  Rector  of  Hampton 
Meysey,  in  Gloucestershire."    In  this  is  the  fbl- 
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lowing  note,  in  correction  of  the  paEsages  I  have  on  b  point  like  Uie  present,  Burnet  should  have 

quoted  (Burn.  Hiit.  Re/.,  toI.  iv,  p.  S78.) :  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  him.     But  still 

•■  Here  and  in  scTersl  other  places  it  ia  supposed  more  remarkable,  in  m^  Opinion,  is  the  use  Miss 

that  the  next  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  was  I'tince  of  Strickland   makel   of  this  author.     AfYer  several 

Walea.      The   heir   apparent   of  the  crown  is  indeed  times  giving  him  as  her  authority  at  the  foot  of  the 

prince,  but  not,  Btriclly  speaking,  of  Walea,  unless  he  page,  by  the  name  of  Pollino,  but  without  giving 

has  it  given  him  by  ereation  ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  the  least  information  as  to  the  name  of  his  work, 

ia  nothing  on  record  to  prove  that  any   of  Henry'a  or  who  he  was,  she  has  the  following  note  relating 

children  were  ever  created  Prince  of  Wales.    Thereare  to  the  passage  I  have  quoted  (£irM  o/tte  Queeni 

indeed  M-me  hints  of  the  Lady   Marys  being  styled  gf  Ejigla^,  vol.  v.  p.  156.): 

Princess  of  Wa  es ;  for  when  a  ftmily  was  appointed  ■'         °  ,    ,.        .       „    ,  „           ,  .      .^  .  .1.    -n  ■ 

n,«l,  pr„M..l  ,/w.l...     51,.  .1»  i.  «M  .0  h...  k.,l  °' ™"  ""  '»  "'•  "™  P™..»  »  r.g„d  to  lb. 

.houi.  m  tlioK  p«u,  bail,  for  pinm  Anb.r,  ™  ?°"™  T""!""        .  '        ?."■"';«'»''  •"?'"?• 

p„p.,rf  r.,  b.,.     Aod  TKom..  Lio.c..  d.di,.,..  bi.  "^  "•  ■'~'">»  «■'»  ■  """"I  "■!  ~-"t  T? '?  f 

I.*--....  ./  0,0™,  to  b.,,  b,  th.  titte  of  Pri..™  "'!■  ■""■'•■  — ■"'  "  ■' •>•  r,,.'  Cooood  book. 

otCom-.ll..dW.I„.-  I^ir;,?'"    i'™'     "•  -V  fi" '"'•P- ••'• 

altaclied  to  tkit  court. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  inaccu-  jt  sgems  to  me  a  singular  mode  of  proving  that 
rac^,  carelessness,  and  (where  his  religious  or  PoUini  musthave  had  good  documeataryevidence, 
political  prejudices  were  not  coucemed)  credulity  by  saying  that  he  speaits  exactly  and  positively  i 
of  Burnet.  Whatever  he  found  written  m  an^  (^d  I  would  ask  whatg-oorf  documentary  evidence 
previous  historian,  unless  it  militated  against  his  ^^uid  a  Florentine  frinr  be  likely  to  have,  who 
preconceived  opinions,  he  received  as  true,  with-  certainly  never  was  in  Ennland,  and  in  all  proba- 
out  considering  whether  the  writer  was  entitled  to  ),ility  never  far  from  bia  convent  ?  But  it  is  the 
credit,  and  had  good  means  of  gaining  information.  Btatement  about  the  bishops  that  I  wish  more  par- 
Now,  neither  Hall,  Holinshed,  Polydore  Virgil,  ticularly  to  allude  to,  as  I  can  find  no  itatem^t  to 
nor  (I  thmk)  Cardinal  Pole,  contemporary  writers,  ^^f  effect  in  Poffini,  and  can  only  suppose  that 
Bay  anything  about  Mary  or  Elizabeth  being  Miss  Strickland  misunderstood  the  passagefouoted 
Pnncesses  of  Wales.  The  only  writer  I  am  a^„^ej  „],gre  he  ssys  the  province  of  Wales  con- 
acquainted   with   who    does   say   any  such   tJiing,  ^^^^  f^^^  bishoprics 

m-evious  to  Burnet,   and  whose  authority  _  I   am  i  tii„i.  j  h^ye  now  shown  that  Hume's  sUte- 

tberefore  compelled  to  suppose  the  latter  relied  on,  ^^g^t  ^ests  on    no  sufficient   grounds  as   to   the 

when  he  made  the  statement  which  he  afterwards  authority  from  whence  he  derived  it.     But  there 

contradicted,  is  PoUini,  an  obscure  Itahan  Domi-  j^  j^t  another  reason  against  it,  which  is  this :  it 

mean,    who  wrote    a  work   entitled    i  if.sfomr  would  be  necessary,  before  Elizabeth  was  created 

£cdesmshca  delta  Rwduzton  d-Iaghdlerra;  Ea-  Princess  of  Wales,  that  Mary  should  be  deprived 

coUa  da  Oravusimi  Scnttori  nonmeno  di  qufUa  ^f  jj .  ^nd  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  special  act 

Nazione,   che  delV  altrt,   da   F.  Gtrohmo  PoUtnt  ^f  parliament.     But  we  find  no   act   of  such  a 

delC  ordine   de    Fredicatan,    delta    Fromncw  de  ^^ture  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.    There 

Toncana;^  Eoma.  Facciotli,    1594.      1"    book   i.  ^^e  other    reasons   also  against    it;   but  having, 

chapter  n.  page  7.  of  this  author  is  the  following  i  ^^ink,  said  enough  to  show  the  want  of  any 

stalement,    which   I   translate,    speaking   of   the  foundation  for  the  assertion,  I  shall  not  trouble 

Princess  Mary :  you  any  further.                                             C.  C.  E. 

-  As  the  riglilful  heir  of  the  throne  she  was  declared  Line.  Coll.,  Oion.,  June  25, 

bj  Henry,  her  father,  Princess  of  Wales,  which  is  the ^ 

ordinary  title  borne  by  the  first-born  of  the  king ;  since 

the  administration  and  government  of  this  province  is  TBB  LATE  US.  WIUJAM  HOKE. 

allowed  to  no  other,  eicept  to  that  son  or  daughter  of  ly^^i  y;     _  ^jy  -k 

the  king,  to  whom,  by  hereditary  right,  on  the  death  of  V        ■      ■'  f         ■/ 

the  king  the  government  of  the  realm  falls,    ...    In  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  E.  V.  relative  to  the 

the  same  way  that  the  fitst-bom  of  the  French  king  is  conversion  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Hone,  I  Bend 

cnlled  the   Dauphin,  so  the  lirst-born  of  the  English  a  slight  reminiscence  of  him,  which  may  perhaps 

king  is  called  Prince  of  BtitMn,  or  of  Wiilea,  which  is  be  generally   interesting   to   the   readers   of  the 

B  province  of  that  large  island,  lying  to  the  west,  and  Every  Dtiy  Book.     It  was  soon  after   the  period 

containing  four  bishoprics.      Which  Mary,  with    the  when    Mr.  Hone    (at   the    time   afflicted   both    in 

dignity  and  title  of  Princess,  assisted  by  a  most  illus-  » body   and  estate ")    began    to   acknowledge    the 

Irious  senate,  and  accompanied  by  a  splendid  establish-  (^uths  of  Christianity,  that  I  accidentally  had  an 

ment,  administered  with  much  prudence,-  &o,  interview    with    him,   though   a  perfect   stranger. 

Pollini's  history  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  very  Our  conversation  was  brief,  but  it  turned  upon 

little  historical  value;  and  one  feels  surprised  that,  the  adaptation  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the 
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vafits  ef  xAAiH  m  aH  the  Yai^Iod*  atations^  ia  whicU 
)ie  mfif  be  pbc^d  on  eart^t  uid^pend^nt  of  itn 
M9iff aooe  of  a  better  st^te  hereaAier.  With  child- 
J^kA  meekness,  and  e^rnevt  siBcepiil^,  i\m  onee 
ecmt^put^e  t^  T^yiIqv  of  Christiamty  t^tified  to 
xx^  t^li  aU  \^s  b<)p®  ^*3^  ^h^  future  was  ia  the 
fflr«at  atonemeoA  mad^  to  reconcile  falli^a  qiaji  to 
lof ;  Creator. 

Bcefore  w^  parted^  %  was  aQxioup  to  possess  bi^ 
autograph,  and  asked  him  for  lib ;  a9  I  had  mfide 
9ome  coUectioa  towards  illustrating  his  fJsoery 
JOift/i  Biook,  to  which  it  would  biaye  heen  no  ii^ 
cflwdcr^hie  addition.  After  a  nK>mecUi  of  d«ep 
tlMWfihity  ho  presented  vm  with  a  slip  of  packet 
inscribed  as  follows,  in  his  smatil  and  usual  very  nea^t 
hand 


***  He  that  increascth  l^nowled^e 
increaseth  sorrow.'* 
M  T%ink  <m  this, 

^  W.    HONB. 

«« 15  January,  1839^" 

Shortly  after  his  death,  the  following  a{)peared 
in  the  MvcmgeUcdl  JOdagaztrus,  which  I  tranacribed 
at  the  time  :  — 

**  The  i9\\owvng  was  written  by  Mr.  Hojds  on  a 
U^ak  leaf  ia  btf  ypoket  Bible.  On  a  particiular  occa^ 
•IfidI  he  dispUced  the  leaf,  and  presented  it  to  a  gentle- 
ipiau  whpm  we  know,  and  who  has^  correctly  copied  its 
CPl^nts  for  publication* 

LINES 

ff^^HUn  before  BreeJtfaat,  Sd  June  1834,  Me  Anniver' 
«ary  of  my  Birthday  in  1780. 

*  The  proudest  heart  that  ever  beat, 

Hatli  been  subdued  in  me  ; 
The  wildest  will  that  ever  rose, 
To  scorn  Thy  causej  and  aid  Ttiy  foes. 

Is  quell'd,  my  Gbd,  by  Thee. 

*  Thy  will,  and  not  my  will,  be  done  i 

My  heart  be  ever  Thine  ; 
Confessing  Thee,  the  mighty  Word, 
I  hail  Thee  Christ,  my  God,  my  Lord, 

And  make  Thy  Name  my  sign. 

'W.  Hone.'" 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hone's  books,  I  purchased  a 
bundle  of  religious  pamphlets ;  among  them  was 
CeciVs  Frienmy  Visit  to  the  House  of  Mourning. 
From  the  pencillings  in  it,  it  appears  to  have 
afforded  him  much  comfort  in  the  various  trials, 
mental  and  bodily,  which  it  i9  well  known  clouded 
his  latter  days.  Wiluam  Bartqn. 

19.  Winchester  Place, 
^QUthwark  Bridge  Ho^. 


SMAKSPSARB^B   ^  SMAIil.  LATIN.*'  -^  VJ&  U8«   Om 

"  TRipiJi." 

(Vol.  iii.,  p.  497.) 

In  reference  to  the  observations  of  A.  E.  9^^  I 
beg  leave  to  say  th^  in  speaking  of  Sh^pea^e  m 
a  man  who  had  small  Latin^  I  intended  no  irreY»t 
vence  to  his  genius.  I  am  no  worshipper  of  Skakt 
speare,  or  of  any  man;  but  I  am  willing  to  do  fuU 
justiee,^  and  to  pay  all  due  veneration,  to  those 
powers  which,  with  little  aid  from  educatioB,  ex- 
alted their  possessor  to  the  heights  of  dramatic 
excellence. 

As  to  the  extent  of  Shal;speare*s  knowledge  of 
Latin,  I  think  that  it  wa^  well  estimateq  bj 
Johnson,  when  he  ^aid  that  *^  Shs^pe^rQ  hm 
Latin  enough  to  grammaticize  his  English.**  Qa4 
he  possessed  much  more  (ban  was  sufficienli  for 
this  purpose,  Ben  Jonson  would  hardly  have  called 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  smalt;  for  about 
the  signification  of  small  there  can  be  no  dpubt, 
or  about  Ben's  ability  to  determine  whetjier  it  was 
small  or  not.  But  this  consideration  has  nothinff 
to  do  with  the  appreciation  of  Shakspeare's  intefi 
lect :  Shakspeare  might  know  little  of  Latin  and 
less  of  Greek,  and  yet  be  comparable  to  iBschyluq, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  as  Burns,  who  n^y  be 
said  to  have  known  no  Latin,  is  comparably  in 
many  passages,  even  to  {{orace.  "  The  great  inr 
strument  of  the  man  of  genius,'*  says  Thomas 
Moore,  **  is  his  own  language,"  which  some  know- 
ledge of  another  language  may  assist  hiln  to  wield, 
but  to  the  wielding  of  which  the  knowledge  of 
another  language  is  by  no  means  necessary.  The 
great  dramatists  of  Greece  were,  in  all  prooability^ 
entirely  ignorant  of  any  language  but  their  oww  5 
but  such  Ignorance  did  not  incapacitate  them  frona 
using  their  own  with  effect,  nor  is  to  be  regarded 
as  being,  in  any  way,  any  detraction  from  tb^ir 
merits.  ^  Shakspeare  had  but  a  limited  acquain^r 
ance  with  Latin^  but  such  limited  acquaintance 
caused  no  debilitation  of  his  mental  powers,  nor  U 
to  be  mentioned  at  all  to  his  disparagement.  | 
desire,  therefore,  to  be  acquitted,  both  by  A.  E.  B. 
and  by  all  your  other  readers,  of  entertaining 
any  disrespect  for  Shakspeare's  high  intellectufS 
powers. 

As  to  his  usage  of  the  word  triple,  that  it  is 
"  fairly  traced  to  Shakspeare's  own  reading  ** 
might  not  unreasonably  be  disputed.  We  may^ 
however,  concede,  if  A.  E.  B.  wishes,  that  it  waa 
derived  from  his.  own  reading,  as  no  trace  of  m, 
being  borrowed  is  to  be  found.  But  I  px^.  nc4 
sure  that  if  other  writers  had  taken  pi^ns  tQ 
establish  this  use  of  the  word  in  our  tongue,  its 
establishment  would  have  been  much  of  a  "  conn 
yenient  acquisition."  Had  any  man  who  has  three 
sisters,  closely  conjc^ned  in  bonds  of  amity,  the 

Privilege  of  calling  any  on^  of  them  a  triply  sistery 
do  not  consider  that  he  c^  his  langu^e  wou)4 
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he  much  benefited.  Oyid^  I  fear,  employed  triplex 
**  tmproperlj,"  as  Warburton  says  that  Shakspeare 
employed  triple^  wben  be  spoke  of  the  Fates  spin- 
nliig  iriplici  palliee,  I  cannot  find  that  anj  writer 
has  imitated  him.  To  call  the  Fates  tripiices  deds 
(^Mei,  viiL  481 ,),  or  tripUees  sororet  (Met.  viiL  453.), 
was  justifiable;  but  to  term  anj  one  of  them 
triplex  dea,  or  to  speak  of  her  as  spinning  triplici 
fmo  or  tripliei  poUice^  was  apparently  to  go  beyond 
what  the  Latm  language  warranted.  A.  E.  B. 
rightly  observes  that  triple  must  be  explained  as 
signifying  "belonging  to  three  conjoined;"  but 
the  use  of  it  in  suca  a  sense  is  not  to  be  supported 
either  by  custom  or  reason^  whether  in  reference 
to  the  Latin  langua^ire  or  to  our  own. 

Mr.  Singeb,  in  his  observations  on  "  captious," 
has  a  very  unlucky  remark,  which  A.  E.  B.  un- 
luckily repeats-^"  We,  no  doubt,  all  know,**  says 
Mb.  Singer,  ^  by  intuition  as  it  were,  what  Shak- 
apeare  meaiit.'*  If  we  all  know  Shakspeare^s  mean- 
ing by  intuition,  bow  is  it  that  the  ^  true  worship- 
pers of  Shakspeare"  dispute  about  his  meaning? 

J.  S.  W. 

fltoekwell,  June  C7.  1851. 


Witiiiiti  id  tfltturr  CEtuerM. 

FamUg  itf  mty,  the  Artist  (VoL  iii.,  p.496.).— 
"  Mr.  Etty,  Sen.,  the  architect,"  mentioned  in  the 
passage  quoted  by  your  correspondent  from 
Tboresby*8  Diary ^  was  John  Etty,  who  died  Jan. 
28th,  1709,  at  the  age  of  seventy- five.  Drake  calls 
bim  **an  ingenious  architect^*  and  quotes  these 
liaes  from  bis  epitaph  in  the  church  of  All  Saints, 
North  Street,  in  York  (Eboraeum^  p.  277.) :  — 
**  His  art  was  great,  his  industry  no  less. 
What  one  projected,  t*other  brought  to  pass." 

Although  Thoresby  and  Drake  dignify  him  with 
the  title  of  architect,  he  was  in  fact  a  carpenter,  or 
what  would  now  be  styled  "  a  builder."  Mr.  Etty 
l&ad  several  sons :  Marmaduke,  the  painter  men«> 
tioned  by  Thoresby,  was  one  of  them.  He  was 
called  in  those  days  a  painter-stainer.  Two  othera, 
/ames  and  William,  were  brought  up  to  the  busi- 
ness of*  carpenter — as  their  father  and  grand- 
father were  before  them.  William  had  two  sons : 
the  eldest  of  whom,  John,  was  also  a  carpenter. 
The  other  was  the  Reverend  Lewis  Etty,  clerk ; 
who,  about  a  century  ago,  was  incumbent  of  one 
ef  the  York  churches.  I  suspect  that  no  work  is 
now  extant  which  is  known  to  be  the  production 
of  either  the  architect  or  the  painter ;  and,  but  for 
the  incidental  allusion  to  them  in  the  Diary  of 
the  Leeds  antiquary,  the  memory  of  their  very 
names  had  long  since  perished.  The  fact  stated  in 
the  Diary,  of  Srinlin  Gibbons  having  wrought  at 
Yodc  with  Mr.  Etty,  the  architect,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  biographical  notices  of  that 
skilful  artist,  although  its  accuracy  may  be  safely 
accepted  upon  Thoresby's  authority. 


The  late  William  Etty,  B.A.,  never  oUimad 
descent  from  the  old  York  family.  Most  probabljr 
lie  did  not  know  that  such  persons  ever  existed. 
His  father,  John  Etty,  and  his  grandfather,  Mat- 
thew Etty,  were  established  as  millers  at  Yoric 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  To  the 
occupation  of  a  miller,  John  Etty  added  that  of  a 
ginger- bread  baker ;  and  in  the  house  in  Fease- 
gate,  York,  where  his  distinguished  son  was  born, 
he  carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  supplying 
the  smaller  shops  and  itinerant  dealers  with  ginger- 
bread of  all  descriptions,  when  it  was  a  mere 
popular  luxury  or  "  folk-cate"  than  it  is  now.  A 
characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  William  Et(y, 
which  may  not  inappropriiitely  be  introduced  here. 
In  his  latter  days,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
the  large  sum  ne  was  about  to  receive  for  one  of 
his  pictures  was  the  subject  of  conversation  at  a 
friend's  table«  **AhI"  said  the  artist,  with  the 
quiet  simplicity  of  manner  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable, **  it  will  serve  to  gild  the  gingerbread  P 

It  is  possible  that  a  keen  genealogist  might 
succeed  in  connecting  the  illustrious  artist  of  our 
day  with  the  Ettys  of  Thoresby*s  time,  and  thus 
establish  a  case  of  hereditary  genius.  "  Mr.  Etty, 
the  painter,"  had  a  son  called  John,  who  attained 
mans  estate  about  the  year  1710.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  settled  at  York,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  out  of  the  range  of  probability,  that  he  was 
the  progenitor  of  Matthew  Etty,  the  miller ;  who 
was,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Hull,  and  who,  by  the 
way,  named  one  of  his  sons,  John.      Ebobacomb. 

Parish  Register  of  Petworth  ^ol.  iii.,  pp.  449. 
485.  510.^.-^  By  the  parish  register  abstract  ac- 
companying the  population  returns  of  1831,  it 
appears  that  in  that  year  the  earliest  existing^ 
register  of  Petworth  commenced  in  1559,  We 
are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Hickman  for  this  ab- 
stract of  the  dates  of  all  the  parish  registers  in  the 
kingdom;  and  it  would  be  well  if,  at  tbe  next 
census,  a  similar  return  was  called  for,  that  it 
may  be  seen  what  registers  are  then  missing. 

As  to  lost  registers,  I  ma^  state  that  I  possesi 
the  bishop^s  transcripts  of  sixty  registers,  signed 
by  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  parishes  in 
the  county  of  Kent ;  they  comprise  the  baptismf, 
marriages,  and  burials  for  the  years  1640  and  164L 
The  registers  of  sixteen  of  these  parishes  do  not 
begin  until  after  1641,  consequently  these  tran* 
scripts  are  the  only  records  now  existing  of  the 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  in  those  sixteen 
parishes  for  1640  and  1641.  J.  S.B. 

Death  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  450.).  —  The  ancients  found 
in  the  successive  transformations  of  the  butterfly 
a  striking  and  beautiful  parallel  to  the  more  im- 
portant career  of  human  exbtence.  Thus  to  theur 
fancy  the  caterpillar,  or  karva^  represented  man*s 
earthly  course ;  the  jmpa,  or  chrysalis  state,  his 
death  and  utter  inamtion ;  while  Uie  perfect  state 
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of  the  insect  typified  man*s  rise  to  life  and  glory,  Nawf^  a  swim  (now  used),  was  derived.     This 

a  bright  and  glorious  being,  without  spot  or  trace  term  Naf  is  handed  down  to  us  in  one  of  the 

of  earthly  stain.     The  Greeks  from  this  notion  oldest  British  triads,  but  which  has  been  always, 

named  the  butterfly  "  Psyche."     A  careful  ex-  in  my  opinion,  improperly  interpreted.    In  speak- 

amination  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  ing  of  the  three  master  works  of  the  island  of 

insect  world  will   show  the  strict   and  amazing  Britain,  is  the  ship  of  Nefydd  Naf  Neifion  (or 

beauty  of  this  simile.                                 Tee  Bee.  Noah)  ;  the  translation  is  simply  this — 

Lord  Mayor  not  a  Privy  Councillor  (Vol.  iv.,  Nefydd                        naf              neifion. 

p.  9.). — Your  printer  has  misprinted  clamour  in-  *•  ^'  The  ship  constructor      of  the  ship      of  ships, 

stead  of  your  own  expression  demur.     Let  me  Here  you  have  the  hero  personified  by  his  avo- 

add  that  there  was  neither  clamour  nor  even  demur  cation,  and  the  noun  from  which  the  proper  name 

on  that  occasion — all  went  off*  quietly  in  the  usual  is  derived,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  number ; 

course.     There  is  also  an  omission  of  two  words  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  made  use  of  by  D.  ab 

in  a  subsequent  line,  which,  though  easily  supplied,  Gwilym  in  the  following  couplet : 

I  may  as  well  notice.     .      ,         ^,                   ,  "  Y  nofiad  a  wnaeth  ATei/fon 

"The  proclamation  is  that  of  the  peers  alone,  q  Droia  fawr  draw  i  F6n.** 

but   assisted  by   the  others,'*   should   rather   be  ^^  _,         .       .      ^,   ,  ^,      , .           -        , 

«  the  proclamation  is  that  of  the  peers  alone,  but  ^he  swimming  that  the  ships  performed 

assisted  by  the  ex-Privy  Councilhrs  and  others,''  ^'^°^  8^^*'  T'^^'  *^*^'  *°  ^^"^ 

as  this  marks  the  distinction   between  the  two  John  Fenton. 

classes  of  assistants  more  strongly.                         C.  Glyn  y  mel,  Fishguard,  June  27.  1851. 

^^  Stium  cuique  tribuere,"  Sfc,  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  518.).  John  Perrot   (Vol.  iii.,  p.  336.). — I  possess  a 

— ^Your  correspondent  M.  D.  will  find  the  passage  neatly  written  MS.,  of  88  pp.  small  8vo.,  entitled 

in  Cic.  Offic,  1.  5.                                          1 .  V.  S.  A  Primmer  for  Children,  written  hy  a  suffering 

Sydenham.  Servant  of  God,  John  Perrot ;  corrected,  ammended, 

7i/r-«-«.*««   ^^  /^^•»r>7.,Wo«  /'Vrtl    ;     n    ^fiO'\  «wrf  made  more  easie :  London,  in  the  Yeare  1664. 

Meaning  of    Complexion  (vol.  i.,  p.  ooz,). —  ^.         ,          .        -,.        a      ^u*   j  ^    •    •         ^rk/v 

KAv.  r.^  ««««:«  n  .♦/.  The  only  notice  of  him  after  this  date  is  in  p.  290. 

Addison  says  in  Uato ;  /•  o       r    rr-  *         .<•  *i.    /^    j: 

^.  •'                „  ^                        ,    .  of  Sewel  s  History  of  the  Quakers : 

"  *Tis  not  a  set  of  features  or  complexion,  „     ,   . 

The  tincture  of  a  skin  that  I  admire."  "  Perrot  now  walked  m  an  erroneous  path,  grew 

TT        1.               xT,^ ^A  ^^•««7««,-««  «o   or>rv.»4^l.:n/*  worse  from  time  to  time;  even  to  that  degree  that, 

Here  he  uses  the  word  complexion  as  something  ,   .                 •  .     k       •      u    m  •  ^           -r  u 

,.    .     ,  -         ^.    .     ^           /.^i'     1  •    t>     rri.         1     °  beinff  come  into  America,  he  fell  into  manifold  sen- 

distinct  from  "  tincture  of  the  skin.       Ihe  colour  ^^^j^»j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j    ^^^^ 

of  the   hair  a,nd  irides  commonly  indicates    the  gawdy  apparel,  but  also  a  sword  :  and  being  got  into 

colour  of  the  skm.     If  they  are  dark,  the  skin  is  ^^^^  pj^^g  -^^  ^^^  government,  he  became  a  severe 

ordinarily  dark ;  and  if  blue  or  light,   the  skm  is  exacter  of  oaths." 

ordinarily  fair.     I  have  seen  flaxen  hair  and  sur-  jj.  D. 

passing  whiteness  of  skin  with  eyes  as  black  as  ^             /tt  i  •        a^h    ^t  ^  -        -,  a  \      or 

death                                                                  S.  H.  Sneck  up  (Vol.  i.,  p.  467. ;  Vol.  u.,  p.  14.). — Sneck 

''  up  is  a.  stage  direction  for  hiccup,  which  Sir  Toby 

G^iWmg'Aam  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.448.505.).— As  a  means  was  likely  to  observe  after  his  "pickle  herring.*' 

of  furnishing  your  correspondent  Quidam  with  some  Davis  is  quite  right  in  following  Theobald.  A  word 

historical  and  local  data  that  may  tend  to  identify  f^j.  Theobald.     Every  commentator  is  indebted  to 

the  place  where  that  memorable  council  was  con-  ^i^^  ^nd  almost  every  one  has  abused  him,  from 

vened,   by  which  the  succession  to  the  English  Warburton  and  Pope  to  Coleridge,  and  without 

crown  was  transferred  from  the  Danish  to   the  Theobald's  notes  and  most  sagacious  amendments, 

Saxon   line,    I  would  refer   him    to   Lambards  ordinary  readers  would  be  nuzzled  to  reo^  Shak- 

PerambulaHon  of  Kent,  published  m  1596,  pp.  351,  gpeare.     The  booksellers,  I  am  glad  to  see,  had 

352,  353.,  as  adducing  strong  evidence  m  favour  gg^se  enough  to  see  Theobald's  merit,  and  gave 

of  the   council  alluded  to  having  been  held  at  him  a  far  larger  sum  for  his  edition  than  has  been 

Gillingham  next  Chatham.                    Feanciscus.  paid  to  most  of  his  successors.                    S.  H.  (2) 

Nao,  a  Ship  ( VoUii.,  pp.  477. 509.).-I  perfectly  Meaning  of  Senage  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  6.).-Have  the 

agree  with  Gomer  that  the  early  Britons  must  have  kindness  to  inform  W.  H.,  that  in  my  extracts 

possessed  vessels  more  capacious  than  osier  baskets  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^j^j^  Account  Book  of  St.  Peter's  Man- 

or  cyry.glau  before  th?y  were  able  to  transport  ^^.^^^  j^  ^j^j^  ^j      ^^^^^  ^^^            j532  and  1588, 

warlike  assistance  to  their  brethren  the  Armori^^^^  are  entered  as  follows  : - 
of  Gaul;  but  I  can  inform  Gom£B  and  A.  JN.  m 

addition,  that  a  much  older  term  for  a  ship  was  made  "  1582.  P^  to  the  Bisshopp  for  Senage  Money  .  .  xxyi, 

use  of  by  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain,  namely  ^588.  P^  for  Senage  and  Proxage  to  the  Bisshopp,  ixd." 

Naf,  from  whence  no  doubt  the  Latin  Navis  In  Cowel's  Law  Dictionary,  by  Thomas  Manley, 

sprang;  and  from  the  same  root  the  Welsh  word  folio,  1701,  under  the  term  "  Senege,"  he  says: 


Jttlt12.  1851.] 
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"  There  goes  out  yearly  in  Proiage  and  Senage 
33j.  Gd.  Perhaps  lenege  may  be  money  paid  for 
Synodals,  as  Proiyea  or  Procurations."  "  Proiyei 
■re  yearly  payments  made  by  parish  priests  to  their 
biahop,  or  archdeacon,  in  lieu  ofvictaali  far  Iht  vinlor 
and  hU  attendantM  "  (which  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  proiide). 

"  Senage.  The  Senes  be  only  courts  to  gather 
Senage  and  Proxye.  The  bishop  should  hnid  a  Synod 
orSenetwicearear,"_Beeon'aReftjBe»o/'floms.p.2l3. 

"  The  priests  should  come  to  the  Sene  as  they  were 

The  aenes,  courts,  or  ecclesiastical  councils,  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  any  neglect 
or  omisaiona  of  the  Church  Eeevea  (as  they  were 
called),  and  fining  them  for  such  omissions,  as  well 
as  receiving  the  usual  and  accustomed  payments; 
and  sometimes  they  were  fined  for  having  secreted 
tOToe  Catholic  reliqvet,  which  were  discovered  hy 
the  visitors  (of  course  afler  the  Reformation),  as 
I  have  found  entries  of  fines  having  been  paid ; 
and  more  frequently  are  entries  of  "  Payd  for  the 
withdraft"  of  the  charge  for  some  neglect  in  not 
providing  articles  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  divine  worship. 

In  Sir  Thomas  More's  Works,  folio,  1557, 
pp.  909.,  991.,  "  Seres  or  Indightments"  (perhaps 
Citementa  or  Citations)  are  mentioned. 

!No  doubt  (I  think)  the  term  senege  is  derived 
trom  these  courts  being  termed  "  Senes"  and 
*'  Seeas."  G.  H.  I. 

Norwich,  July  5.  18SI, 

Early  Vuiiations  (Vol.  iv,,  p.  8.).  —  Tour  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Noble  a  atatementa  "arc  extremelv 
loose  "  is,  generally  speaking,  very  j'uat ;  although 
ia  the  particular  instance  referred  to  there  is 
some  foundation  for  his  statement,  as  in  the  12tU 
Henry  VI.  commissions  were  issued  into  the 
several  counties,  not  merely  to  collect  the  names 
of  the  gentry,  but  to  administer  an  oath  to  the 
gentry  and  others  for  conservation  of  the  peac« 
and  observance  of  the  laws.  The  returns  con- 
toning  the  namea  of  the  parties  sworn  in  all  the 
counties  (except  twelve)  are  printed  by  Fuller  in 
his  Worthies  from  records  in  the  Tower,  which 
are  probably  yet  extant.  See  Rotidi  Parliamen- 
larum,  iv.  455.;  v.  434.;  Fuller's  Worthies  of 
EjigUmd,  chap,  xiv, ;  Griraaldi's  Origines  Genea- 
Ic^ica,  68,  69.  I  do  not  understand  that  all  the 
parties  who  were  sworn  were  accounted  gentle- 
men, although  Dr.  Fuller's  and  Mr.  Grimaldi's 
impressions  on  this  point  appear  to  have  been 
similar  to  Mr.  Noble's.  C.  H.  Coopeb. 

Cvnbridge,  July  5.  1851. 

I>.517.).-    

officer  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade ;  nevertheless,  I  have  seen  much  of  rifles 
and  rifle-firing;  and  I  think  I  can  asaure  your 
correspondent  A.  C.  that  <*  We  make   the  best 


but  I  rjneation  whether  they  over  turned  out  it 
rifle  which,  either  for  finish  or  performance,  would 
bear  comparison  with  those  made  by  Purdey, 
Lancaster,  and  others.  As  an  example  of  what  an 
English  rifle  will  do,  I  subjoin  the  performance' 
of  one  made  by  Beattie  of  Regent  Street  on 
Minie'a  principle  for  an  officer  in  the  artillery 
now  going  out  to  the  Cape.  At  one  thousand  mea- 
sured yards,  sixteen  balls  out  of  thirty  were  put 
into  the  target ;  and  at  four  hundred  yards,  l^Ila 
were  driven  through  four  regulation  targets,  each 
of  two  inch  oak,  placed  six  inches  apart  from  one 
another ;  and  into  tbe  earthen  mound  behind  them 
ten  or  twelve  inches.  If  the  Americans  can  beat 
that,  either  for  precision  or  force,  they  may  clum 
to  make  the  best  riflea. 

E.  N.  W. 
Southvark,  June  sa  I85I. 
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BOOKS,  SALES,  CATAI.00UES,  ETC. 

of    Term   vied  for  Artida  of  Britah 


,  by  the  Ree.  Jbia  William,  {nb  Jrtri), 
classlRes  alphabetically  the  several  names  which  our 
British  forefathers  applied  to  the  different  portions  of 
their  garinents  and  military  weapons,  and  supplies  the 
reader  with  their  English  synonymea ;  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  cites  carroliorative  possagea  from 
documenls  in  which  the  original  terms  occur.  Ita 
value  to  the  antiquaries  of  the  Principality  is  auC- 
Hciently  obvious;  and  as  Celtic  element!  may  still  be 
traced  in  our  language,  it  will  clearly  be  found  of 
equal  utility  to  their  English  brethren. 

Tkt  Golden  and  Siher  Ages.  Two  Ftayi  by  Thomdi 
Ueywood,  with  an  Inlroductitm  and  Notts  by  J.  Payne 
Collier,  Etq.  (which  form  the  last  work  issued  by  the 
Shakspeare  Society),  will  be  read  with  great  interest 
by  the  members;  and,  as  completing  the  second  volume 
of  the  collected  edition  of  the  worts  of  Tkomas  Heywaod, 
will  give  great  satistkction  to  those  who  urged  upon 
the  Shakspeare  Society  the  propriety  of  printing  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  this  able  and  prolific  dramatist. 

In  his  Manual  of  the  Anatomy  and  Fhyiialogy  of  lie 
Human  Mind,  by  Jamei  CaHile,  O.D.,  tbe  author  has 
undertaken  to  write  a  popular  treatise  on  an  abstruse 
subject;  and  though  he  eihibits  pains  and  method, 
yet  we  can  hardly  think  that  lie  has  succeeded  in  hli 
di<ficull  task.  One  mistake  he  has  evidently  mode. 
He  seeks  his  illustrations  too  much  from  recent  eventa, 
the  Gorham  controversy,  the  presidency  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  the  like ;  references  which  are  more 
calculated  to  degrade  a  great  subject  than  to  popu- 

In  The  Genlkmoa'i  Magaiine  for  the  present  month 
our  readers  will  find  a  very  able  article,  to  which  we 
beg  to  direct  their  attention,  on  the  present  state  of 

*  In  Woolwich  Marshes. 


ao 
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Cnglish  Historical  Literature,  tbc  aeoesubiUty  of  onr 
Hktorical  Materials  and  the  Record  Offices.  The 
article  has  apparently  been  called  forth  by  a  Memorial, 
addressed  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  requesting  **  that 
persons  who  are  merely  en^ged  in  historical  inquiry, 
antiquarian  research,  and  other  literary  pursuits  con- 
nected therewith,  should  have  permission  granted  to 
them  to  have  access  to  the  Public  Records,  with  the 
Indexes  and  Calendars,  without  payment  of  any  Fee." 
This  important  document  is  signed  by  all  the  principal 
historical  and  antiquarian  writers  of  the  day :  we  should 
think,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  little  fear  of  their 
prayer  being  refused.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
Qmtieman*B  Magaxin%  has  omitted  two  curious  facts, 
wiueh  deserve  mention,  -^  one  that  Pinkerton  was 
stopped  in  the  progress  of  his  History  of  Sootland  by 
the  ^es  for  seftrdies  in  the  Scotch  Record  Offices ;  the 
other,  that  those  fees  in  those  very  offices  have  recently 
been  remitted. 

Mr.  Douglas  Allport  has  issued  Proposals  for  the 
publication  by  subscription  of  a  volume  entitled  Kit» 
Coty  HoitsSf  a  Monograph,  which,  as  it  is  to  treat  not 
only  of  Kits  Coty  House,  but  of  its  Flora  and  Fauna, 
the  Druidical  Circles  of  Addington  and  Colebrook,  the 
Antiquarian  Relics  and  Traditions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, Boxley  and  its  Rood  of  Grace,  Chaucer  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Road,  and  other  vestiges  of  bygone  times, 
clearly  has  within  its  subject  the  materials  for  an 
amusing  and  interesting  volume. 


BOOKS  AND   ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED   TO    FURCHASK. 

BtBBLn  EocLEstA  ANTS-DiLnviiiNA,  ftc.    Argent.    4to.    16^. 

Tvmdaue's  **  PhBAMLU  OF  TBS  WICKED  Mamuon."    Ajiy  E«Ution 
prior  to  i&SO. 

Thb  DAPBMiit  AND  Chlob  OF  LoNGUS.    Courier's  French  Trans- 
lation. 

BBUi*t  System  of  Sobgsky.    Voi.  I. 

The  CaiRUEOiCAL  Works  of  Percival  Potts.    Vol.  I. 

Anderson,  PaiLosorav  of  Ancient  Greece.   4to. 

Bohubn's  Works,  by  Law.    Gontpleta. 

Brooke,  Winter  in  I^apland  and  Sweden.    4to. 

Brookshaw,  Pomona  Britannica.    2  Vols.    4to. 

Browne,  Civil  and  Natural  History  of  Jamaica.    FoUol 

Bkyant,  Di8s«aT.  on  the  War  of  Troy.   Ato. 

— .—  Obsbrv.  on  Le  CkEVALiBR's  Plain  of  Troy.    4to. 
■  •-    , Morett's  Vindic.  of  Homer.    4te. 

BBTDGBS,  BB8  LlTBRARlS,  BlBL.  AND  CRITICAL.     3  Vols.     8vo. 

BvEEs,  Etrurian  Antiquities,  by  Howard.    Folio. 
Caldbrwood,  Altarb  Damascenum,  8BU  EccL.  Ang.  Polisia. 

4to. 
Chahbsrlaimb,    ORiGiNAf.   Dbsions,  engraved  by  Bartoloasi. 

Folio. 
CRmCAX.  Observations  on  Books  ;  Ancient  and  Modern.  6  Vols. 

8va 
Dart,  Hsn^RY  and  Antiq.  of  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury. 

Folio. 
Dmibsday  Boo*.    4  Vols.    Folio. 
DiiUMMONB,  History  of  Noble  Bkitwh  Families. 
DucARfiL,  Series  of  Anglo-Gallic  Coins.    4to. 
Edmonson,  Comflbte  Body  of  Hbealdry.    S  Vols.    Folio. 
OoRONA  mibtica  Bsatc  ViROiNis  Mabib  Globiosb.     Iiapressa 

Antewerpie  per  G.  Leeu,  1492. 
Passionael  bfte  Dat  Levent  der  Heiligen.  Fdlto.  Basil.  1522. 
Beoemel,  M.  C.  H.,  FesT'Tanzen  deb  Ersten  Christen.  Jeaa. 

«vo.    1705. 
Allan  Cunning«am*s  Traditionart  Tales  of  the  Peasantry. 

2  Veils.    18mo.    Two  copies  wanted. 

Sl«W art's  PaULOSOPHY  OP  THE  HUMAN  MiND.     4tO.      Vol.  I. 

Satan,  a  Poem,  by  R.  Montgomery.  i 

Arthvr  Young's  Traybls  w  France. 

Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  Italy. 

Thb  Demon,  &c.,  by  James  HlstoB.  London :  3.  Mason. 


Wandblini,  IV  Ekbrcitationbs  IN  Pemodum  Ante-Dilutxanvm 

Historic  Sacrji  Vet.  Test.    Hafniae.    4to.    1^2. 
Stbphani  Thesaurus.    Valpy.    Parts  I.  II.  X.  XI.  and  XXIX. 
The  Second  Fol.  of  Chambers'  CYCLoFiBDiA  of  Enousm  Lite*. 

EATURB. 

AiKiN's  Select  Works  of  the  British  Pobtk.    10  Vols.   24rao. 

PubUshed  by  LongHMMis  and  Co.    1821.   Vols.  L  V.  aad  Vlll. 

wanted. 
Markham's  History  of  France.    Vol.  II.    1830. 
Markham's  History  op  England.  Vol.  II.  1836.  Sinth  EditioD. 
James's  Naval  History.    (6  Vols.  8to.)    lfi22-«4.    Vol.  VI. 
Hubse's  History  of  England.    (8  ViJs.  1818.)    VoU  IV. 
Russell's  Europe,  fbom  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.    4to.    1824. 

Vol.  II. 
Watt's  Bibuotheoa  Britannica,  Part  V.   4to. 
Strutt's  Manners  AND  Customs.     Vol.  II.   4to. 
Old  Baylby   Sessions  Papers,  1744  to  1774,  or  any  portion 

thereof.    4to. 
Colden's  History  of  tnb  Fivb  Indian  Nationb  of  Camaba. 

VoL  L    l2aio.    Loiid.  1756. 
Hbarne  (T.)  Lbland's  Itinerabt.    Vols.  I.  II.  HI.  axxl  VII. 
D'Arblay's  Diary.    Vol.  IH. 
Cbevalirr  Ramsay,  Esrai  db  Politique,  oO  Ton  traite  de  la 

Necessity,  de  I'Orlgine,  dcs  Droits,  des  Bomes  et  des  ilifilhrentes 

Formic  de  Is  SouTerainet^,  selon  lea  Prlncipes  de  T  Auteur  do 

I'iiemaqiie.     2   Vols.  12mo.     JLa  Haye,    without   data,  but 

grlnted  in  1719. 
e  same.   Second  Edition,  wider  the  title  **  Essai  Pbllosophi^uft 
sur  le  Gouv«rBement  Civil,  selou  les  Prlncipes  de  Fea6Loa," 
12mo.    Londres,  1721. 

Sir  Thos.  Rlyot,  the  Governour.    1st  Edit.    1531. 

Bastwick  (Dr.  Jos.)  Supplementum,  &c.,  IfiSA. 

Engraved  Portraits  op  Bishop  Butler. 

Marlborough  Dispatcher.    Volumes  IV.  and  V. 

Art  Journal,  1839  to  1844  inclusive.    Also  1849. 

BuLWER's  Novels.  12mo.  Published  at  6s.  per  Vol.  Pilgrims 
of  the  Rhine,  Alice,  and  Zanoni. 

Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  condnued  by  Davenport  12ino. 
8  Vols.  PubUshed  by  Tegg  and  Son,  1835.  Volume  Eight 
wanted. 

Dr.  Adams'  I^bbmon  on  the  Obligation  of  Virtue  Any  edi- 
tion. 

Borland's  Htstoey  of  the  CoL<MfT  of  Darian. 

*«*  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  ettrrfmge  flree^ 
to  be  sent  to  Mk.  Bell,  Publisher  of  **  NOTE^  AND 
QUERIES,"  186.  Fleet  Street. 


TlTLB>PAGB  AND  XNOBX  TO  VOLUMB  THB  THIRD.      We  thtS  Week 

publish  the  Index  to  our  Third  Volume  ;  and  in  doing  so  cannot 
refrain  from  directing  attention  to  Us  extent  and  compliete»es9* 
We  are  aware  that  the  future  value  of  ""  Notes  and  Qucbies  " 
must  materially  depend  upon  the  state  of  its  Indices :  we  have 
ther^ore  spared  no  pains  upon  their  compilation  ;  vyith  wkii  wmc* 
oess  our  labours  have  been  attended,  it  is  qfcourufor  our  Seaderg 
to  determine. 

W.  P.  A.  The  late  Duke  tf  York  marHed  Sept.  29,  1791, 
Prederica  Charlotte  Ulrica  Catharina,  Princess  Royal ^ Prmaia  t 
and  died  at  York  House,  St.  Jameses,  on  the  5/A  January,  1827. 

Speriend  is  thanked  for  his  hints,  which  shall  not  be  lost  sight  (jf. 

An  M.  D.    Received,  and  shall  be  attended  to. 

Waagen's  Arts  and  Artists.  WHl  the  carrespofident  wia 
wants  this  send  his  name  and  address  to  the  Publisher  f 

Rbpues  Received.— 5aAt>]^  the  Dead—  The  word  "  Prenxie" — 
Nao,  a  Ship  —  Pop^s  Honest  Factor  —  Miss  —  The  Vine  <if  8L 
Francis '^  way  and  Chaucer .— English  Sapphics —Nermomt^^ 
Seuage — Hogan^  Histoire  des  SevSrambes. 

The  commencement  qf  a  New  Volume  with  our  last  Number 
offi>rds  a  favour  able  opportunity  togentlemenresidetU  in  tke  country 
to  commence  the  work.  The  Subscription  for  the  Stamped  Edition 
qf  '*  Notbs  and  Queries  "  is  ten  shillings  and  twopence  for  si» 
months,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post-iJtfflce  Order ^  drawn  imfaitossr 
c^owr  Publisher^  Mr.  George  Bell,  No.  186.  Fleet  Street. 

ClRCVLATION  of  OUR  PROSPECTUSES  BY  CORRESPONDENTS.      TkC 

suggestion  of  T.  E.  H.,  that  by  way  of  hastening  the  period  when 
we  shall  be  justified  in  permanently  enlarjEtng  amr  Psiper  to 
24  pages,  we  should  forward  copies  of  our  Prospectus  to  corre- 
spondents  who  would  kindly  enclose  them  to  suc^  Jriend$  us  they 
think  likely,  from  their  love  qf  literature,  to  become  subscribers  0 
**  Notes  and  Queries,"  has  already  been  acted  upon  by  sevettal 
friendly  correspondents,  to  whom  we  are  greatfy  indebted.  Wf 
shall  be  most  happy  to  forward  Prospectuses  for  this  purpose  to 
any  other  of  our  friends  able  and  willing  thus  to  astiot  towards 
increasing  our  drculaiion. 


Jm.ir  ii.  1851.] 


KOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


n 


Vol.  IIL,  neattff'bound  in  clothe  and  with  very  copious  Inde*t 
wiU  be  ready  on  Wednesday  next^  price  9<.  6dL  vols.  I .  tmd  II. 
ntay  stUi  be  had,  price  9s,  6d.  each. 

Notes  and  QUEiiifts  -iHay  be  ptocured^  by  orSer^  6f  aU  Book' 
tetters  and  Stwtvenders.  It  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday^  so 
that4nir  country  Subscribers  ought  not  to  experience  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  it  regularly.  Many  <^ihe  country  Booksellers,  4rc., 
are,  probably,  not  yet  aware  of  this  arrangement,  whiok  wOl 
enable  them  to  receive  Notbs  and  Quekies  in  their  Saturday 
paraek, 

Jtilemtsnuati9ati9m<fbrtke  Editor  i^^vtem  amo  (^sitiBs  should 
be  addrMSBd  to  ike  emre  <g  Mr.  ^«ul^  No.  1«&  Fleet  Street. 


«it^ 


Utta-dtt 


m^sm 


9Z£K 


This  Da7  is  PubliBhed, 

npHE  QXTARTERLY  REVIEW,   m.  CLXXVlt. 

I.  GARDENING. 
H.  SCOTLAND  BEFORE  THE  REFORMATION, 
ni.  Tfl4^{<LBB8  IN  WORTH  AMEMCA**- ANNEXATION 

_TREETRADF.-8LA\%RT: 
IV.  DUKES  OF  URBINO.  ^„ 

V.  WALPOLE  AND  MASOW  

in.  ORIOEN--THEJ:aM.Y  PAFACJT. 
yg.  BAOHAH'8  EURIPIDES. 
TI&  BUBRIG  verstrs  USAGE. 


Zomat  lloBJULy,  AJbemade  StNeK 


IT  iSfBEOJ^  Xnr  YBS  XXSFOIMm. 


On 


I  m  Jnly.  Ilin,  Tirlte  is.  6A,  aa  Endttztacr  Beboifl  JUl  of  Interesting 

Details— Vivid  Dnerfpttona^Moral  Sentiments— and  Beautinil  Pictures, 
mtBltod 

MTTLE  HEIIRY'S  HOLIDAY 

AT 

THE   tSRtAT    EXHIBITION, 

By  the  B^tor  o^  **  Flbas  Aivt  Pairm.** 


PLEASANT  PAGES.  —  Doum.e  Nu««srs  afe 
Movinbllshinff.  vmluOs^  «  Cimne^of  *»  OWECT  LESSONS  " 
ftom  the  Cfreat  ExSbltlon.— Volume  11.  is  Just  out.  Third  iBditioa  of 
Volume  I.  is  now  ready. 

liMiBont  BaafttMON  AanSMivaMANi  and  all  BeoknUeVik 


Priee  2s.  6(2. ;  by  Post  3«. 

TLLUStBA tlONS  AND  ENQUIRIES  RELAT- 

I  ING  TO  MESMERISM.  Part  I.  By  the  Rrv.  S.  R.  M4tti.and, 
M).  F^R.S.  F.S.A.  8«metiHe  LibrMian  to  the  late  Archbishop  of 
CtoteftNiry,  and  Keet>er  of  the  MSS.  at  Lambeth. 

**  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  pampbletB  we  ever  read.'**— 

^  This  piAiSo«iioB«wfaleh  •promises  to  be  the  oominMioem0atof«lai«er 
work,  wiU  well  repay  serious  perusal."— Jr.  .EocL  Sowm. 

**  A  small  pamphlet  in  which  he  throws  a  startling  light  on  the  prao- 
tloastif  modem  McameiiSm.^'  -^Nottiakf^in  Jowiuu. 

**9r.  liaillaiid,  we  CRmrider,  kas  kere  Immgfat  Mesmerism  to  liie 
*  touchstone  of  tevth,*  to  the  test  of  the  standard  of  risdit  or  wrona.  We 
thank  him  for  tlus  first  instalment  of  his  inquiry,  and  hope  that  he  will 
not  lM«  deli^  (ke  remaning  portions."  — £oicei9n  Mediad  Oaaeite. 

**  ^ne  BmiBiries  are  eictremely  eurious,  we  should  indeed  say  impor- 
tant. TbMl  rrtatiiMr  to  the  Witeh  of  i&ndor  is  one  of  the  most  suooea- 
ftil  we  ever  read.  We  cannot  enter  into  particulars  in  this  brief  notice ; 
bat  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  pamphlet  even  to  those  who  care 
notldng  about  Mesmerism,  or  anon/  (for  it  lias  come  to  this  at  last)  with 
tlM  subject."— 2>«&{»n  Evening  Pott. 

"  We  i«oommend  its  general  perusal  as  being  really  an  endeavour, 
by  one  whose  position  ^ves  him  the  best  facilities,  to  ascertain  the 
genuine  character  of  Mesmerism,  which  is  so  much  disputed."-  Wool- 
mer's  Exeter  ChuaMe. 

**  Dr.  Maitland  has  bestowed  a  vast  deal  of  attention  on  the  subject 
for-many  years  past,  «nd  ^e  presMvt  pamphlet  is  in  part  the  resuUof 
his  thoughts  and  inquiries.    There  is  a  good  deal  in  it  which  we  should 
iHtve  been  glad  4o  quote  ....  bat  we  cont^t  ourselves  with  ^efiexriag  , 
oar  readers  to  the  pamphlet  Itself.^ — BriL  Mag. 

W.  STarnsNSoir,  12.  and  IS.  Parliament  Street. 


INTERIOR  OF  A  NUNNERY,   AND  PRACTICES  OF  THE 

PRIESTS. 

New  Editions,  in  2  vols.  18mo.  cloth,  with  Engravings,  6s.  6dL  i  or  sspa- 

rclely,  8s.  each. 

I.   A  WFUL  DISCLOSURES  by  MARIA  MONK, 

J\.   of  the  Hotel  Dieu  Nunnery,  MontreaL   Third  Edition.  With 
engraved  Plan. 


2.  CONFIRMATION    OF    MARIA    MONK'S 

Mests*  Book. 
HMself  mn&^XilUU  By  the  Rev. 


AWFUL  DISCLQSUR]^ ;  preceded  by  a  Reply  to  the  Priests*  Book. 
Second  EditHm.    WtlkVvfnil  tf  Heiself  «nd  ^fa^  -      .     - 
J.  J.  Slocom. 


**  This  volnMB  oiiglft  ta  M  vtel  br  UI  l^nwttts,  wMtttt  Sn^iA  te 
gratsstant."^  Tinm, 

Hoosoifr,  Hk  IPwtaigni  Street,  Lltu;(flii*s  X&ii,  IidnficMl* 


-tarihAM*«*rf 


Shortly  will  be  published,  price  te. 

npHE  LILY  AND   THE  BEE,  sn  KTQfLOm!^!^ 

IL    of  theCRY^AL  iPALACE.  BySAXostWAlwni|,)S«ai„  1E.1I& 

Autlior  of**  Ten  Thousand  a  Tear." 

WieaiAm  Bcackwoo*  ^ktm^Ut,  EdinbniBkAirt  Loadoa. 


rro  COLLECTORS,  ILLUSTRAl'ORS,   and  to 

JL  those  who  wish  ibr]infarnurtfoiitespeoting'I^MnJUies«tMriidN^ 
For  disposal,  an  Immense  Stock  of  Extracts  Arom  Old  Books,  Portraits, 
Views.  HeraLdrj%Pamphlets.  Sic  &c  ftc^  arranged  in  Names  offtosobs, 
or  of  Parishes.  By  sending  uieir  Name  enr  Flsioe  for  tAiinb.  Collections 
may  be  requiredteT.^Ea)(ncnoiv,Bookssllac0l.  St.  Jotan  Street,  Clerken- 
well,  a  last  will  be  sent  showing  what  can  be  had.  Applications  only 
by  Letter  can  be  attended  to. 


■  •^■■^    m>^»^ 


MISS  STRICKLAND'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  ROYAL  FEMALE 

BlOORAPHiES. 

Oik  «st  last  wta  be  yoblidaed,  VoliuBft.8es*nd<ef 

LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  SCOTLANB,  and 
ENOUSH  PBINCESSES  GOMNEC^a>  WITH  THE  REGAt 
SUCCESSION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.    By  Aomn  BTRTenxjiini. 

This  volume  will  contain  the  conclusion  of  the  Life  of  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine, mother  of  Xaiy,  Queen  of  Sooti,  sad  the  Lift  of  tfargsKrek, 
Countess  of  Lennox,  daughter  of  Margaret  Tudor,  and  mothee  -of 
Damley. 

Volume  First  is|>ublished,  eontidning  Margaret  Tudor,  Magdalene  of 
France,  and  Mary  of  Lorraine.  l%e  series  will  be  otnnprisealn  t  vakk, 
embellished  with  Portraits  and  historieal  Viffietiss,  UBifbrm  srilb.«he 
"  Lives  of  the  Queens  i>fBi«laBd,"  by  the  sanas  Anther. 

W1U.1AM  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Ediaburgh-and  fiOHAOfl. 


WESTERl^   LIFE    ASSURANCE    AND    AN- 
NUrrV  SOCIETY,  S.  Parliament  Street,  Lendoa. 


VAX.OABUI  KBW 


Payment  of  premiums  may  be  occasionally 
ttlag  the  poliey,  on  a  new  and  valnabla  vUokt 
ily,  as  fully  detailed  ia  4he  prospectus. 


suspended  without  fbr- 
aiet>tod  brtWs  soeiety 


ftMagthe 
only. 

A.  ScRATCHI.Br,  M. A., 

Actuary  and  Secretary ;  Author  of  **  Industrial  Inwstment  and  Emi> 
gration ;  behtg  a  Second  Sditlen  ef  a  "RaatlM  «n  Bsaiit  BttUHht 
^^^•-    TbsT  Psieeios-Ai. 

London  :  J.  W.  Parkbr,  West  Strand. 


Now  ready,  price  288.,  cloth  boards,  Volumes  m.  and  IV.  of 

npHE  JUDGES  OP   ENGLAND.      By  Edwjuk» 

jL    FoiS,  F.S.A.    Comprehendiag  flA  peiiod  from  Bdwatd  X.  to 
Richard  UI.,  1272  to  USft. 

Llitely  pfiblished,  price  tBs. 
VoLCTMBs  I.  and  II.  of  the  same  Work }  firom  the  Conquest  to  the  end 
of  Henry  in.,  1096  to  1272. 

"  A  work  in  which  a  subject  of  great  historical  importance  is  treated 
with  the  care,  diligence,  and  learning  it  deserves ;  in  which  Mr.  Foss 
has  bwugbt  to  Ught  many  polsts  previously  unknown,  corrected  many 
errors,  and  dhown  sudi  ample  knowledge  of  his  subject  as  to  conduct  ft 
successfully  through  all  the  intricacies  of  a  difficult  investigation  ;  and 
saoh  taste  and  judgment  as  will  enable  him  to  quit,  when  occasion  re-, 
quires,  the  dry  details  of  a  professional  inquiry,  and  to  impart  to  his 
work  as  Jie  proceeds,  tha^paae  aad-dignity  ofa  philosophical  histogr."— 
GeninMatf. 
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NEW    BOOKS    AND    NEW    EDITIONS. 


WSiavki  an  Satfyit  ^xd)ittttavt* 

A  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian, 

and  Gothic  Architecture.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.  Exemplified  by 
more  than  1700  Woodcuta.    3  voli.  8vo.,  gilt  top*,  H.  8«. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

18mo.   With  110  liloBtrationB,  price  4«.  Qd. 

Some  Account  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  England, 

from  the  Conqaest  to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Centtirjr.     By 
'  T.  Hudson  TuRNCB.   Svo.    21<. 

Rickman's    Gothic   Architecture.      An   Attempt  to 

Discriminate  the  Different  Styles  of  Architectnre  in  England.  By  the 
late  Thomas  Rickman,  F.S.A.  With  30  EDgraringt  on  Steel  by 
Le  Keux,  ftc,  and  465  on  Wood.   Fifth  Edition.    Svo.   Sl«. 

The  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural  Topography  of 

England. 

Vol.  I.   Dioceie  of  Oxford.   8to.,  cloth,  7a.  6d, 
Vol.II.   Diocese  of  Ely.   In  the  Press. 

An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Development  of  "Window 

Tracery  in  England,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  By  Edward 
A.  Frxkman,  M.  a.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Ck>llege,  Oxford :  Author 
of  the  "  History  of  Architecture."    Svo.  Price  2U.  in  cloth. 

The  Architectural  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

By  Profbssor  Wizxis,  M.A.,  F.R.9.,  &c.    8vo.  62  Woodcuts,  10«.  6d. 

The  Architectural  History  of  Winchester  Cathedral. 
By  the  same  Author.   Svo.   Wi^  Woodcuts  and  Plan.  b$. 

The  Architectural  History  of  York  Cathedral.    With 

Woodcuts  and  Plan.    28. 6d, 

Wells  CathedraL     Iconography  of  the  West  Front  of 

Wells  Cathedral,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Sculptures  of  other  Medi- 
eval Churches  in  England.  By  Charjuss  Bobsr*  Cocksrsix,  R. A. 
4to.  Nearly  ready. 


Claujijtcal  antt  mutatianaX  SSEbiriu?. 

Poetse  Scenici  Grseci.   Editio  Secunda  ex  nova  recen- 

sione  O.  DiNDORFii.  Royal  Svo.  U.  10s. 

Thucydides,  with  Notes,  chiefly  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical. Bv  the  late  T.  Arnold,  D.D.  A  New  Edition,  with  Maps. 
3  vols.  Svo.   R  lOs. 

Thucydides.  The  Text  of  Arnold  with  his  Argu- 
ment ;  and  the  Greek  Index  greatly  enlarged.  In  one  thick  volume. 
Svo.    12s. 

Herodotus,  edidit  Thomas  Gaisford,    S.T.P.   Gr. 

Ling.  Prof.  Reg.  Editio  tertia,  subinde  emendata.  8  vols.  Svo.   II.  Is. 

Sophoclis  Tragcedise,  with  Notes,  adapted  to  the  use 

ofSchools  and  UniversitieB.  By  Thomas  Mitchbxx,  M.A.   2  vols.  Svo. 
II.  8s. 

The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately  at  St.  each. 


OXFORD,  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 


A   Catalogue    of  all   Graduates  in    Divinity,   Law, 

Medicine,  Arts,  and  Music :  who  have  regularly  proceeded  or  been 
created  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  from  1659  to  the  end  of  1850  ;  in- 
cluding also  a  list  of  Proctors,  Heads  of  Houses,  ftc,  during  the  same 
Period.    In  one  thick  vol.    Svo.    12s.  M. 

Origenis  Philosophumena  sive  omnium  Hjerebium 

Rbfutatio  e  eodice  Parisino  nunc  pzimum  edidit  Euhamw,  Mixjksa. 
Svo.    lOs. 

Cl^e  WSSitiOilimtt  ^ttiiani. 

The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, with  the  Apocryphal  Books,  in  the  earliest  English  Versions 
made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  Johk  Wycliffb  and  his  Followers. 
Edited  by  the  Rbv.  Josiab  Forshali.,  F.R.S.,  Ac,  late  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  and  Sir  Frederic  Maddkn,  K.H.  F.R.S..  Ac,  Keeper 
of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.    4  vols.  4to.  bL  lbs.  M, 

Catalogus  Impressorum  Librorum  quibus  aucta  est 

Bibliotheca  Bodldana.    4  vols,  folio.    7^  10s. 

Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  with  the  Sup- 
pressed Passages,  &c.,  from  the  Original  Manuscript,  f  vols,  medium 
Svo.   21. 10s. 

Fasti  Hellenici.     The  Civil  and  Literary  Crrono- 

voar  or  Grkbcb,  fh)m  the  earliest  Accounts  to  the  LVth  Olympiad. 
By  Hbnrt  F.  Cunton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
4to.    12.  lOs. 

Fasti  Hellenici.     From  the  LVth  to  the  CXXIVth 

Olympiad.    Third  Edition,  with  additions.    4to.    U.  14s. 

Fasti  Hellenici.     From  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad  to 

the  death  of  Augustus.    4to.    12. 16s.  6d. 

Fasti  Romani.     The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 

of  Rome  and  Constantinople  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  death 
of  Justin  n.    Vol.  I.    4to.    22.2s. 

Fasti  Romani.     The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 

of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  Vol.  11.  Appendix.  From  the  deatix 
of  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Heraclius.    4to.    12. 68. 6d, 

The  Theological  Works  of  George  Bull,  D.D.,  some- 
time Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's.    With  his  Life  by  Oborob  Nbuow. 
Esq.,  edited  by  Edward  Borton,  D.D.,  late  Regius  Proftssor  of 
Divinity.    New  Edition,  In  8  vols.  Svo.    22. 9s. 
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A   CAXTON   MEMORIAL   SUQGESTRD. 

After  Caxton  had  slept  with  his  fathers  for  three 
centuries,  remembered  only  by  a  few  antiquaries, 
it  was  deemed  fit  that  a  public  monument  should 
record  his  merits. 

The  Roxburghe  club,  much  to  the  honour  of  its 
members,  undertook  to  bear  the  cost  of  it,  and  to 
superintend  its  execution.  With  regard  to  its 
location,  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  para- 
mount claims  of  Westminster.  It  was  proposed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  place  it  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Peter,  within  the  precincts  of  which 
church  Caxton  had  exercised  his  art.  The  want 
of  a  convenient  space  was  rather  an  obstacle  to 


that  plan  :  a  more  serious  obstacle  was  the  amount 
of  fees  demanded  on  such  occasions.  It  was  then 
decided,  and  perhaps  with  more  propriety,  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet ;  and  the  execution  of  the  monument,  which 
was  to  be  of  the  tablet  form,  wa&  entrusted  to  the 
younger  Westmacott.^  An  engraving  of  it  has 
been  published.^     The  inscription  i?  : 

**  To  the  memory 

of  William  Caxton 

who  first  introduced  into  Great  Britain, 

the  art  of  printing 

and  who  a.d.  1477  or  earlier 

exercised  that  art 

in  the  abbey  of  Westminster. 

This  tablet 

t^t  remembrance  of  one 

to  whoAi 

the  literature  of  his  country 

is  so  largely  indebted 

was  raised 

anno  Domini  mdcccxx 

by  the  Roxburghe  club 

earl  Spencer,  k.g.  president.'* 

The  monument,  as  a  piece  of  sculpture,  is  sim- 
plicity itself,  and  therefore  suitable  to  the  place  of 
its  destination.  To  the  inscription  I  venture  to 
make  some  slight  objections:  1.  Whether  Caxton 
"  introduced  into  Great  Britain  the  art  of  printing" 
admits  of  a  doubt.  There  is  no  evidence  to  in- 
validate the  colophon  of  the  Exposicio  S.  Jeronimi 
in  simholo  Apostolorum.^  Dibdin  fully  believed 
in  its  authenticity.*  2.  Caxton  is  very  imperfectly 
designated.  He  was  a  well-informed  writer,  a 
most  assiduous  translator,  and  a  very  careful 
editor.  As  early  as  1548,  he  was  classed  among 
the  Ulustres  majoris  Britannice  scriptores^  —  but 

*  T.  F.  Dibdin,  Reminiscences  of  a  literary  life, 
London,  18S6.  Svo.  i.  386. 

^  J.  Martin,  A  catalogue  of  hooks  privately  printed, 
London,  1834.   8vo.   p.  486. 

*  S.  W.  Singer,  Some  account  of  the  hook  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1468.     London,  1812.   Svo.  p.  44. 

*  l^ypographical  antiquities,  by  Joseph  Ames,  etc. 
London,   1810.  4to.     Life  of  Caxton,  p.  75. 

*  Illvstrivm  maioris  Britanniae  scriptorvm  summariu 
avtore  Joanne  Balaeo,  Gippeswici,  1548.  4 to.  fol.  208. 
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we  Site  on  tfce  decline^,  tt  seems,  in  point  of  tact 
and  intelligence.  3.  The  date  of  his  decease,  and 
the  place  of  his  burial,  should  have  been  stated. 
The  facts  are  recorded  in  the  accounts  of  the 
churchwardens  of  this  very  parish,  and  nowhere 
ehe,^  4.  The  inscription,  as  a  composition,  wants 
terseness :  on  this  point,  I  content  myself  with 
giving  a  hint  typographically. 

In  1847  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the 
memory  of  Caxton.  After  due  notice,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  of  June  to  **  promote 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  commemorate  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  England,  and  in 
bonour  of  William  Caxton,  the  earliest  English 
printer"*— the  lord  Morpeth  in  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  extremely  well  attended.  The  form 
of  monument  proposed  was,  the  combination  of  a 
fountain  by  day  and  a  light  by  night — the  poetical 
conception  of  the  rev.  H.  H.  Milman.  Some 
excellent  speeches  were  made — and  I  cannot  but 
particularize  that  of  the  noble  chairman;  con- 
siderable sums  were  subvcrlbed  —  the  messieurs 
Clowes  tendering  100^  ;  a  committee,  a  sub-com- 
mittee, a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  were  appointed.'^ 
— With  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  as  pub- 
licly reported,  my  information  terminated. 

After  a  lapse  of  four  years,  a  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Caxton  Testimonial  was  adver- 
tised for  the  10th  of  July,  to  "  consider  an  offer 
made  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Iron  Company  to  erect 
an  iron  statue  of  Caxton — and,  in  the  event  of  the 
proposal  being  adopted,  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  carrying  tbe  same  into  effect.'*  I  was 
much  astonished  at  this  announcement.  A  meeting 
to  consider  an  offer  to  perpetuate  a  fiction  in 
connexion  with  an  art  which  surpasses  all  other 
arts  in  its  power  oi  establishing  truth  I  On  re- 
jection, I  became  calm ;  and  felt  that  Mr.  Henry 
Cole,  the  honorary  secretary,  was  perfectly  right 
in  adopting  the  customary  phraseology.  The  re- 
sult of  this  meeting  is  a  desideratum.  It  seems  to 
have  been  private;  fur  an  examination  of  300 
columns  of  The  Times,  being  the  history  of  four 
days,  did  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  one  word  on 
the  iron  statue  of  Caxton. 

If  the  statue-mania  did  not  now  prevail  to  an 
unexampled  extent,  I  should  feel  much  confidence 
in  the  sound  sense  of  the  subscribers — but  1  have 
lily  misgivings. 

According  to  my  feelings,  which  I  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  of  recording,  we  may  comme- 
morate an  eminent  individual  in  better  ways  than 
by  the  erection  of  a  statue ;  the  philanthropist, 
by  an  alms-house  —  the  scholar,  by  scholarships 
—  the    naval  commander,  by   a  sea-mark  —  etc. 


•  John  Nichols,  Illu»trations  of  the  manners  and  ex* 
pencea  cf  ancient  times.  London,  1797.  4to.  p.  S, 
^  The  Times,  JTune  14,  1847. 


Admitting  that  a  stattie  may  sometimes  be  the 
most  desirable  form  of  monument,  the  statue  of  an 
individual  of  whose  features  we  are  in  entire  igno- 
rance is  a  misnomer.  It  is  scarcely  less  than  an 
absurdity. 

As  I  have  intimated  that  there  is  no  authentic 
portrait  of  Caxton,  I  must  now  justify  my  con- 
viction. Ames  published  a  woodcut  as  a  portrait 
of  our  venerable  Caxton  ® :  Dibdin  discovered  it  to 
be  a  "  portrait  of  Burchiello,"  ^  an  eccentric  Flo- 
rentine barber! — le  poete  le  plus  bizarre  qui  sat 
jamais  ecrit !  Horace  Walpole  published  a  print 
said  to  represent  earl  Rivers  "  introducing  Caxton 
to  Edward  IV."  ^°  It  was  copied  from  an  illumi- 
nated MS.  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth, 
No.  265.  Now,  what  says  Mr.  Todd  ?  "  That 
Caxton  printed  this  hook  in  1477,  is  well  known. 
But  what  has  that  circumstance  to  do  with  the 
earl  presenting  or  attending  the  preeentaHim  of  his 
oum  manuscript  f  The  figure  here  introduced  by 
the  earl  is  evidently,  by  the  totisure  and  habit,  a 
priest;  which  Caxton  was  not.**"  I  have  heard  of 
no  other  engraved  portraits  of  Caxton. 

Viewing  Caxton  as  a  man  of  considerable  lite- 
rary abilities,  and  as  the  first  English  printer,  I 
have  now  to  propose  for  nim  a  monument  which 
shall  do  justice  to  his  merits  in  both  capacities  — 
a  monument  which  shall  be  visible  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places :  I  propose  a  collective  impres- 
sion of  his  original  compositions.  Such  a  volume 
would  be  the  best  account  of  his  life  and  w<^ks. 
It  would  also  exhibit  much  of  the  literary  history 
of  the  times — some  sound  criticism  and  notions 
on  editorship — and  curious  specimens  of  the  style 
of  our  forefathers*  It  would  comprise  what  no 
wealth  could  procure  —  what  no  single  library 
could  produce.  It  would  be,  to  use  ^e  forcible 
words  of  messieurs  Visconti  and  Castellan,  on  a 
somewhat  similar  occasion,  *^un  monument  plus 
utile  et  plus  durable  que  ceux  mSme  que  Ton 
pent  eriger  avec  le  marbre  et  le  bronze."  ^^ 

Proposed  Conditions, 

1.  A  volume,  to  be  entitled  S^e  Ca):t0n  fSUttUITUXf 
shall  be  printed  for  subscribers  under  approirea 
editorship,  and  shall  contain  all  the  original  com- 
positions of  William  Caxton,  as  proems,  notes, 
colophons,  etc.,  with  specimens  of  his  translations, 
and  fac-simile  cuts  of  his  device  and  types. 

d.  In  order  to  expedite  the  progress  of  the  volume, 
and  to  ensure  the  perfect  accuracy  of  its  contents. 


f  -  ■■..■*-«     M.^^. 


®   T^ypographicttl  antiquities.  London,  1749.  4to.  p.  54. 

"  The  biblioyraphieal  decameron.  London,  1817.  8vo. 
ii.  S288. 

^  Catalogue  of  royal  and  ndfh  <tutkof9,  StrawbotYy* 
hill,  1 758.   8vo.  i.  60. 

"  CataU^fue  of  the  archiepiscapal  manutcHpt*  4rf 
Lambeth.    London,  1812.     Fol.  p.  S7. 

"  Journal  dee  savam,  18J8.  4io.  p.S8». 
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there  shall  be  three  co-editors — one  of  whom  shall 
act  as  secretary. 
S,  Tb«  volume  shall  bt  printed  in  Roman  type,  with 
the  ancient  orthography  and  punctuation;    and  in 
two  sizes  —  in  royal  octavo,  and  in  demy  octavo. 

4.  Subscribers  of  1^  Is.  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  on 
royal  paper,  and  subscribers  of  10«.  6d.  to  a  copy  on 
demy  paper. 

5.  £ach  editor  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  number 
of  copies  as  are  allowed  by  the  Camden  and  other 
similar  societies. 

6.  The  number  of  copies  printed  shall  not  exceed  the 
number  for  which  subscriptions  shall  have  been  re- 
eeived,  except  as  required  by  the  fifth  rule,  and  as 
presents  to  such  public  libraries,  or  private  collectors, 
as  may  furnish  a  part  of  the  materials. 

7.  Printers  and  publishers  subscribing  for  six  copies 
shall  be  allowed  a  discount  of  35  per  cent. 

8.  The  names  of  the  subscribers,  and  an  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure,  shall  be  added  to  the 
volume. 

The  project  now  announced  was  formed  by  me, 
as  to  its  principal  features,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1849 ;  but  not  a  line  was  written  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  advertisement  of  the  6ih.  instant. 
It  had  been  communicated,  however,  in  private,  to 
the  editor  of  *' Notes  awd  Qubribs."  To  this 
fact  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  cheerfully  bear 
witness.  As  the  previous  scheme  of  a  Caxton 
Testimonial  was  then  almost  forgotten,  the  idea 
oould  not  have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  ri- 
valry. Nevertheless,  if  need  be,  I  would  oppose 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  fearless  of  any 
array  of  names  which  the  rolls  of  literature  may 
furnish,  the  fjbkpetuation  of  a  fiction. 

Bolton  Cornet. 

Barnes  Terrace,  Surrey,  July  15. 


supposed  witchceaft. 

Cole,  in  his  manuscript  volume  xlvi.  p.  340. 
gives  the  copy  of  a  paper  written  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  addressed  to 
some  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions,  though  of  what 
county  is  not  mentioned  :  — 

•*  Maye  it  please  your  worships  to  understand  what 
troubles,  sicknesse,  and  losses  the  Petitioner  hath  suf- 
fered, and  in  what  manner  theye  happened,  and  by 
plaine  tokens  and  lyklyhood,  hy  the  meanes  of  this 
woman  and  others  ;  but  chiefly  by  her,  as  is  gathered 
by  all  conjectures.  And  first  of  all,  a  Boare  which  I 
have,  was  in  such  case,  that  he  could  not  crye  nor 
grunt  as  beforetyme ;  neither  could  he  goe,  but  creepe, 
until  we  used  some  meanes  to  recover  him ;  but  all 
was  to  no  purpose,  untill  such  tyme  as  we  sent  for 
Nicholas  Wesgate,  who,  when  he  saw  him,  said,  '  He 
was  madd  or  bewitched  ;  *  and  my  Wyfe  usin^  meanes 
to  give  him  some  Milke,  he  bit  her  by  the  hand,  and  I 
fearing  be  was  madd,  sent  after  my  wyfe,  being  toward 
Norwich,  that  she  might  get  something  at  the  Apothe- 
caries to  prevent  the  danger  we  feared :  and  that  Horse 
whidh  my  man  did  ryde  upon  after  my  wife,  was  taken 


lame  as  hd  returned  back  again,  and  suddenly  aiftdh 
was  swollen  lyke  a  Bladder  which  is  blown,  and  died 
within  eight  dayes.  Nexte  a  Calfe  was  taken  lame, 
the  legg  turning  upward,  which  was  a  strange  sight  to 
them  whoe  did  beholde  the  same.  Suddenly  after  that 
I  had  fyve  Calves  more,  which  would  have  sold  for 
xiij«.  iiijcf.  the  Calfe,  being  sound  and  well  in  the 
evening,  and  the  next  daye  in  the  morning  they  were 
in  such  case  as  wee  could  not  endure  to  come  nigh 
them,  by  reason  of  a  filthy  noisome  savour,  theyre 
hayre  standinge  upright  on.  theyre  backes,  and  theye 
shakinge  in  such  sorte  as  I  never  saw^  nor  any  other, 
I  suppose,  lyveynge.  Againe  within  a  short  space  I 
had  another  Calfe,  which  was  taken  so  strangely,  as  if 
the  backe  were  broken,  and  much  swollen,  and  within 
the  space  of  three  or  four  dayes  it  dyed.  And  within 
two  or  three  dayes  after,  another  Calfe  was  taken  in 
such  sorte  that  it  turned  round  about,  and  did  goe  as  if 
the  backe  were  broken.  Then  was  I  wished  to  burne 
it,  and  I  carried  the  Calfe  to  burne  it,  and  after  it  was 
burned,  I  was  taken  with  paynes  and  gripings,  and  soe 
continued  in  such  sort,  untyll  shee  came  to  my  House ; 
whereupon  I  did  earnestly  chide  her,  and  said  I  would 
beate  her,  and  that  daye,  I  prayse  God,  I  was  restored 
to  my  former  health.** 

H.E. 


THE  LATE   SIB  JOHN  GRAHAM   DALTELL,  BARONET, 

OF   BINMS,   N.B. 

This  learned  and  accomplished  gentleman  was 
born  in  1776.  He  was  educated  for  the  Scottish 
bar,  to  which  he  was  called  in  the  year  1797. 
Within  a  year  or  two  after  he  was  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  Faculty,  he  produced  his  first 
quarto.  Fragments  of  Scottish  tlistory.  This  was 
followed,  in  the  year  1801,  by  a  collection  of 
Scottish  Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century^  in  two 
octavo  volumes.  In  1809  appeared  a  Tract  chiefly 
relative  to  Monastic  Antiquities^  with  some  Account 
of  a  recent  Search  for  the  Remains  of  the  Scottish 
Kings  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  the 
first  of  four  or  five  thin  octavos,  in  which  Mr. 
Graham  Dalyell  called  attention  to  those  eccle- 
siastical records  of  the  north,  so  many  of  which 
have  since  been  printed  by  the  Bannatyne,  Mait- 
land,  and  Spalding  Clubs,  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes.  A  later  and  more  laborious 
work  was  his  Essay  on  the  Darker  Superstitions  of 
Scotland;  a  performance  which  embodies  the  fruit 
of  much  patient  study  in  rare  and  little  read  works, 
and  affords  many  curious  glimpses  of  the  popular 
mythology  of  the  north.  The  long  list  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Sir  John  Graham  Dalyell  closes  with 
his  Musical  Memoirs  of  Scotland,  published  little 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago.  The  deceased 
baronet  was  distinguished  also  by  his  acquaintance 
with  mechanical  science,  and  still  more  by  his 
knowledge  of  ]Sratural  History.  Of  the  zeal  with 
which  he  prosecuted  this  last  pursuit,  he  has  left 
a  signal  monument  in  his  Rare  and  Remarkable 
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Animals  of  Scotland,  Sir  John  succeeded  to  the 
familj  title  and  estates,  as  sixth  baronet,  on  the 
death  of  his  eider  borther,  Sir  James  Dalyell,  on 
February  1,  1841.  He  had  previously  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  honours  of  knighthood,  by  patent 
under  the  Ghreat  Seal,  in  the  year  1836.  He  had 
oeen  for  some  time  in  infirm  health,  and  died  at 
his  residence,  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh,  on 
May  17,  1851,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  I)ying 
unmarried,  he  is  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
now  Sir  William  Cunninghaju  Cavendish  Dalyell, 
of  Binns,  baronet,  Commander  K.N.,  Royal  Hos- 
pital, Greenwich.  Abebdenieksis. 


A»PBOPRIA.TI0N  OF  A  THOUGHT — OI.DHAM,  BBTDEN, 

AffD  BYEON. THE  STATE  OP  MIND  IN  THE  PBO- 

GBESS  OP  COMPOSITION. 

**  How  when  the  Fancy,  labVing  for  a  birth, 
With  unfelt  Throws  brings  its  rude  issue  forth  : 
How  after,  when  imperfect,  shapeless  jthougbt 
Is  by  the  judgment  into  Fashion  wri>ught. 
When  at  first  search  I  traverse  o'er  roy  mind, 
Nought  but  a  dark  and  empty  void  1  find  : 
Some  little  hints  at  length  like  sparks  break  thence, 
And  glimmering  thoughts  just  dawning  into  sense: 
Confused  awhile  Ilit  mixt  ideas  lie. 
With  nought  of  mark  to  be  discovet^d  by. 
Like  colours  undistinguished  in  tfie  night, 
Till  the  dusk  images,  moved  to  the  light. 
Teach  the  discerning  Faculty  to  choose 
Which  it  had  best  adopt  and  which  refuse.** 

*♦  Some  New  Pieces  **  iu  Oldham's  Works, 
pp.  126-21  „  1684. 

Dryden,  alluding  to  his  work : 

<*  When  it  was  only  a  confused  mass  of  thoughts 
tumbling  over  one  another  in  the  dark  ;  when  the  fancy 
was  yet  in  its  ^rst  work,  moving  the  sleeping  images  of 
things  towards  the  light,  there  to  be  dictinguiahed,  and 
there  either  to  be  chosen  or  rejected  by  the  judgment,** 
•^Dedication  to  the  Bival  Ladies, 

Lord  Byron*3  appropriation  of  the  same  idea : 

"As  yet  'tis  but  a  chaos 

Of  darkly  brooding  thoughts:  my  fancy  is 
In  her  frst  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 
Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things 
For  the  celectioa  of  the  pausing  judgment.  ** 

Doge  of  Venice, 

Had  Oldham  or  Dryden  the  prior  claim  to  the 
thought  ?  Byron  derived  his  plagiarism  from 
D'Israeli,  "  On  the  Literary  Character "  (vol.  i. 
p.  284.,  1828),  where  Dryden's  Dedication  to  his 
Rival  Ladies  is  quoted,  and  not  from  the  Dedica- 
tion itself,  as  the  Retrospective  Review  imagined 
(vol.  vii.  p.  158.),  *'by  levying  contributions  in  the 
most  secret  and  lonely  recesses  of  our  literature." 

Jabces  Cobnish. 


THE    "eISELl"    CONTBOVEBSr. 

When  Polonius  proposed  to  use  the  players  ac- 
cording to  their  desert,  Hamlet  rebuked  him  with 
"  Much  better  man !  use  every  man  after  his 
desert,  and  who  shall  'scape  whipping  ?  Use  them 
after  your  own  honour  and  dignity  !  "  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  that  which  is  merely 
coarse  and  vulgar  in  an  unprovoked  attack  upon 
myself,  feeling  that  I  have  no  right  to  es^pect  the 
ma.n  who  has  no  consideration  for  his  own  dignity 
to  think  of  mine.  But  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  sow  dissension  between  me  and  those  whoee 
opinions  I  value,  and  whose  characters  I  esteem,  I 
feel  that  in  justice  to  myself  and  in  satisfaction  to 
them,  a  few  words  are  not  out  of  place. 

Some  few  of  your  readers  may  have  seen  a 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  Mb.  Sinoeb,  on  the  meaning 
Offeisell;  and  from  certain  insinuations  about** pegs 
and  wires,"  and  a  "  literary  coterie,"  it  might  be 
supposed  that  there  existed  some  other  bond  for 
the  support  of  '^  Notes  and  Qoebies"  than  a 
common  object  affords.  I  wish  then  to  inform 
such  of  them  as  may  not  happen  to  belong  to  the 
*' coterie"  in  question  (which  I  suppose  exists 
somewhere  —  perhaps  holds  a  sort  of  witch'sHsab* 
hath  on  some  inaccessible  peak  in  the  pamphleteer's 
imagination),  that  I  have  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
even  seen  either  Mb.  Simoeb  or  tne  editor  of 
'*  Notes  and  Quebjes;"  and  that,  so  far  from 
meaning  offence  to  the  angry  gentleman  who 
seems  disposed  to  run-a-muck  against  all  who 
come  in  his  way,  I  actually  supposed  all  meant  in 
good  part,  and  characterised  his  remarks  as  **  plea- 
sant criticism." 

From  an  apparent  inability,  however,  of  this 
pamphleteer  to  distinguish  between  pleasantry 
and  acrimony,  he  has  attempted  to  fix  on  me 
offences  against  others  when  I  have  ventured  to 
dissent  from  their  conclusions.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  I  have  never  written  anything  inconsistent 
with  the  very  high  respect  I  feel  for  the  abilities 
and  the  great  services  rendered  by  the  gentlemen 
I  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to. 

Dire  is  the  wrath  of  the  pamphleteer  that  he 
should  have  been  charged  by  Mb.  Sinoeb  with 
'^  want  of  truth."  That  gentleman  doubtless  saw 
what  I  did  not,  the  implied  insinuation  —  since 
burst  into  full  flower  —  about  a  "  coterie."  Yet 
the  candid  controversialist,  now,  after  due  de- 
liberation, insinuates  that  a  "  canon  of  criticism,^ 
which  I  ventured  to  suggest,  and  at  which  he  now 
finds  it  convenient  to  sneer,  was  remembered  for 
the  purpose  of  "bolstering  up"  Mb.  Singbb's 
"  bad  argument."  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
he  knows  that  I  used  Mb.  Singeb's  argument  — 
at  the  close  of,  and  apart  from  the  main  purpose 
of  my  letter,  to  illustrate  mine.  So,  in  another 
place,  in  the  attempt  to  show  up  my  "  charming 
and  off-hand  modesty,"  he  quotes  my  opinion  that 
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the  meaning  of  "  rack  **  might  be  "  settled  at  once 
and  for  ever/*  suppressing  the  fact  that  I  made 
the  assertion  with  a  view  of  "testing  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  opinion  that  the  question  was  not 
one  of  etymology,  but  of  construction.  In  short, 
an  adept  in  the  use  of  those  weapons  which  are  of 
value  only  where  victory  seems  a  higher  aim  than 
truth,  his  honesty  would  appear  to  be  upon  a  level 
with  his  taste. 

I  have  now  done  with  this,  gentleman.  Of  the 
importance  of  ir^quiries  into  nice  verbal  distinctions 
there  might  be  a  question,  but  that  they  some- 
times furnish  a  clue  to  more  valuable  discoveries ; 
but  for  this  fact  I  should  little  regard  them.  At 
all  events,  the  remark  about  the  difference  "  'twixt 
tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee,"  comes  with  strange 
inconsistency  from  one  who  has  written  fifty-two 
pages  with  no  other  result  than  raising  the  question 
whether  "bitter"  was  not  "sour,"  and  proving 
how  both  qualities  may  be  combined  in  a  truly 
^^  nauseous  medicament."  Samuel  Hickson. 

St.  John*i5  Wood. 

[Oifr  attention  having  been  directed  by  the  pre- 
ceding letter  to  Mr.  Caustan's  pampWet,  we  procured 
and  rend  it,  with  feelings  of  deep  pain,  not  for  our- 
selves but  for  the  writer.  We  are  content  to  rest  the 
justification  of  our  conduct  in  abridging,  or,  as  Mr. 
Causton  terras  it,  "  m-utilating,*'  that  gentlenF>an*s  com- 
munication, on  the  very  passages  which  we  omitted,  and 
he  has  reprinted.  Mr.  Causton*s  pamphlet,  written  in 
defence  of  bis  literary  reputation,  proves  that  that  repu- 
tation has  no  enemy  so  dangerous  as  himself.  We  may 
add  that  we  propose  next  w^ek  publishing  a  summary 
of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  this  disputed  question, 
written  not  by  Mr.  Causton  nor  Mr.  Hickson,  but  by 
a  correspondent  who^  like  those  gentlemen,  is  personally 
unknown  to  us.} 


Minor  i^atti. 

^^  Miserrimusy — I  have  an  extraordinary  little 
volume,  which,  I  am  told,  was  written  by  Frederic 
Mansell  Reynolds^  who  died  in  June,  1850,  enti- 
tled, "  Miserrimus.  On  a  gravestone  in  Worcester 
Cathedral  is  this  inscription,  '  Miserrimus,*  with 
neither  name,  date,  ncH*  comnaent.  Not  pub- 
USHED.  Printed  by  Davison,  Simmons,  &  Co., 
1832,"  12mo. 

The  work  purports  to  be  a  sort  of  autobio- 
graphy of  a  most  miserable  wretch,  and  we  are  left 
to  suppose  that  his  remains  lie  under  the  stone  in 
question,  for  we  are  not  furnislued  with  any  pre- 
mce  or  introduction,  Whetl>er  the  author  was 
aware  of  the  name  of  the  person  over  whom  so 
singular  an  inscription  was  placed  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
repulsive  and  painful  aberrations  he  details  had 
any  relation  to  the  individual  buried  under  the- 
memorial  of  "Miserrimus,"  whose  name  is  recorded 


in  Chambers's  Biographical  Ilhistrations  of  Wor* 
ceslershire^  p.  310.,  as  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morris, 
who  was  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical  preferment 
for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy 
at  the  Revolution,  and  (^ed^  it  is  stated,,  in  1748, 
silvered  over  with  the  weight  and  infirmities  of 
eighty- eight  years — "  Miserrimus."  F,  R.  A. 

The  Dog  and  Dtick,  St.  Georges  Fields,  — It  is 
not  generally  known,  that  the  old  stone  sign  of 
that  celebrated  place  of  public  resort  is  still  in 
existence,  and  is  preserved  by  being  imbedded  in 
the  brick  wall  of  the  garden  of  Bedlam  Hospital 
(visible  from  the  road),  representing  a  dog  squat- 
ting on  his  haunches  with  a  duck  in  his  mouth ;  and 
the  date  1617.  It  was  placed  here  on  removal  of 
the  old  house  which  stood  on,  or  very  close  to,  the 
spot ;  and  in  the  superintendant's  (Mr.  Nichoirs) 
room  is  a  very  pretty  drawing  of  that  ancient 
place  of  amusement.  I  have  had  a  sketch  made 
of  it  in  large. 

Any  information  respecting  the  Dog  and  Duck, 
its  guests,  visitors,  or  landlords,  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  G.  Creed. 

The  Habit  of  Profane  Swearing  by  the  English, 
— The  revolting  habit  of  swearing — which,  of 
late  years,  has  happily  diminished — has  been  a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  English  for  many 
centuries  ;  and  the  national  adjuration  which  has 
given  us  a  nick'name  on  the  continent,  appears  to 
have  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed. 

"  The  English,"  observes  Hesiry,  "  were  re- 
markable in  this  period  (between  1399  and  1485) 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  for  the  absurd  and 
impious  practice  of  profane  swearing  in  conversa- 
tion." 

The  Count  of  Luxemburg,  accompanied  by  the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  Stafford,  visited  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  in  her  prison  at  Rouen,  where  she  was 
chained  to  the  floor  and  loaded  with  irons.  The 
Count,  who  had  sold  her  to  the  English,  pretended 
that  he  had  come  to  treat  with  her  about  her  ran- 
som. After  addressing  him  with  contempt  and  dis- 
dain, she  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  two  Earls,  and 
said,  —  "I  know  that  you  English  are  determined 
to  put  me  to  death,  and  imagine  that,  after  I  am 
dead,  you  will  conquer  France :  but,  though  therQ 

were  a  hundred  thousand  O dammees  more  in 

France  than  there  are,  they  will  never  conquer 
that  kingdom."  So  early  had  the  English  got  this 
odious  nick-name  by  their  frequent  and  common 
use  of  that  horrid  and  disgusting  imprecation. 

T.  Wb. 

Tennyson's  Use  of  the  Word  ^''Cyde,^ — A  Moiety. 
—  There  is  a  line  in  Locksley  Hall  which  has 
always  appeared  to  me  a  sad  blemish  in  a  fine 
poem,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  puzzle  posterity 
as  much  as  any  of  those  which  have  been  illus- 
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trated  by  G.  P.  (VoL  iiL,  p.  319.)     I  allude  to  that 
in  stanza  92. : 

•*  Better  fifty  years  of  £ur0p«  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

Posterity  will  easily  learn  that  the  Chinese  cycle 
was  just  "sixty  years,"  and  will  have  some  difficulty 
in  believing  that  Tennyson  should  have  rated  the 
disparity  between  life  in  Europe  and  in  China  no 
higher  than  as  six  to  five.  It  is  evident  that  the 
poet  used  a  "  cycle  "  in  the  signification  of  a  long 
period  of  years ;  but  will  posterity  be  able  to  find 
any  authority  for  this  use  of  the  word  ?  Can  any 
one  refer  to  a  dictionary  which  explains  it  in  that 
sense,  or  to  any  other  good  author  who  has  so 
used  it  ? 

This  use  of  the  word  "  cycle  **  is  associated  in 
laj  mind  with  a  use  (or  rather  abuse)  of  the  word 
"  moiety,"  which  prevails  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  perhaps  elsewnere.  It  properly  signifies  "  one 
half, '  but  many  employ  it  in  the  sense  of  a  very 
small  portion.  I  hope  no  one  will  introduce  it 
into  poetry  with  this  signification. 

Matter  of  Fact. 


^\iv:iti* 


fiTTMOLOGT  OF  FONTAtNBBLEAU. 

The  Description  Routiere  ei  Geographique  de 
V Empire  Franq&is^  already  cited  by  me  on  the 
subject  of  Bicetre,  furnishes  the  following  parti- 
culars respecting  the  derivation  of  Fontainebleau : 

"  Ce  bassin  sert  de  decharge  4  la  fontaine,  qui  a 
donn^,  dit-on,  son  nom  i  Fontainebleau.  Elle  est 
nominee,  dans  les  anciennes  chartes,  Font  Blawdu 
Quelque*  modemes  substituent  a  cette  ^tymologie  celle 
de  beiie  eau,  d*oii  lis  font  ^alenient  deriver  Fontaine* 
bleau.  L*une  et  Tautre  sont  rejetees  par  Eicpiily,  et 
remplacees  par  uoa  troisieipe  de  sa  fafon,  qui  est  evi- 
dente,  selou  lui,  et  qui,  selon  ses  lecteurs,  est  la  plus 
absurde  de  toutes.  Je  vais  citer  ce  passage  pour  faire 
sentir  jusqu'a  quel  travers  d^esprlt  pent  conduire  la 
manie  des  Etymologies.  •  Pourquoi,*  dit-il,  *  se  donner 
la  torture  4  ce  sujet  ?  II  sufiit  de  la  moindre  notion 
de  la  chasse  pour  savoir  que,  quand  le  chasseur  appelle 
les  chiens,  il  crie :  Thia  hiUautf  N'est-il  pas  vrai- 
Semblable  que  le  chateau  ayaut  ^t6  b&ti  en  pays  de 
dhasse,  les  habitans  des  environs,  entendant  continuelle- 
ment  le  mot  hillaut,  Tappelldrent  de  ce  nom,  auquei  lis 
joignirent  celui  de  la  fontaine  pres  de  laquelle  il  avait 
€t6  bati.  De  Fontaine  hillamt  on  fit  insensiblemeflt 
Fontainebleau.* " 

Two  Queries  suggest  themselves  here.  Who  or 
what  was  Biaudus  or  Blandum  ?  Is  our  Tally-ho 
derived  from  Thia  hiUautf  or  vice  versa  f  As  to 
the  "travers  d'esprit,"  so  gravely  imputed  to 
Expilly,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  his  solution  of  the 
matter  must  be  taken  as  a  burlesque  on  etymolo- 
gists, rather  than  as  any  evidence  of  his  own  extra- 
vagance in  that  respect.  Henry  H.  Breen. 

St.  Lucia,  Juno;,  1851. 


FOaCI   OF   CONSCIBNOB. 

The  following  relation  has  often  been  reprinted 
in  religious  magazines  and  the  like.  It  is  given 
by  Dr.  Fordyce,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Aber* 
deen,  in  his  Dialogues  concerning  Education  (Lon* 
don,  1748,  vol.  it.  p.  401.),  as  "  a  true  story,  which 
happened  in  a  neighbouring  state  not  many  ytorf 
ago."^  Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish  me  with 
Dr.  F/s  authority  for  the  assertion  ?— -the  Doctor 
himself  gives  none.  One  would  think  that,  if  true, 
its  truth  might  be  easily  verified.  If  its  truth 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  established,  to  reprint  such 
tales  cannot  but  be  most  mischievous :  •»« 

<*  A  Jeweller  of  considerable  wealth  having  occasion 
to  travel  to  some  distance  ^om  the  place  of  his  abode, 
took  with  him  a  sertant  in  order  to  take  care  of  his 
portmanteau.  Having  occasion  to  dismount  on  the 
road,  the  servant,  watching  his  opportunity,  took  a 
pistol  from  his  master's  saddle  and  shot  him  dead  on 
the  spot ;  then  rifled  him  of  his  money  and  jearels,  and 
threw  the  body  into  the  nearest  river.  With  this 
booty  he  made  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country. 

He  was  at  length  admitted  to  a  share  of 

the  government  of  the  town,  and  rose  from  oaa  post 
to  another,  till  at  length  be  was  chosen  to  be  chiaf 

magistrate* One  day  as  he  sat  on  the  beaoh 

with  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  magistracy,  a  criminal 
was  brought  before  him  who  was  accused  of  murdering 
bis  master.  The  evidenee  was  full  $  the  jury  brought 
in  their  verdict  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty;  and  the 
whole  assembly  awaited  the  sentence  of  the  President 
of  the  court,  which  he  happened  to  be  on  that  day. 

At  length  coming  down  from  the  bench  he 

placed  himself  by  the  guilty  man  at  the  bar,  and  made 
a  full  confession  of  his  own  guilt,  and  of  all  its  aggra*r 
vations.  .•«...  We  may  easily  suppose  the  great 
amazement  of  all  the  assembly,  and  eq»eoially  of  luf 
fellow- judges.  They  proceeded,  however,  upon  thia 
confession,  to  pass  sentence  upon  him,  and  he  died 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  penitent  mind." 

J.K. 


ENGLISH    LITBBATU&E    IN    THE    NORTH. 

English  letters  are  exciting  a  daily  increasing 
interest  in  the  north  of  Europe-^ that  hardy  and 
romantic  country  whence  we  ourselves  are  de- 
scended. But  their  means  for  purchase  are  very 
scanty,  and  I  have  been  requested  by  the  chief 
librarians  of  the  Royal  Library,  Stockholm,  aad 
the  University  Library,  Copenhagen,  to  endeavour 
to  procure  them  English  bcdks  by  gift  from  private 
individuals  and  public  societies  and  libraries. 

Can  you  assist  me  in  this  work  by  making 
this  their  prayer  known  in  your  widely-spread 
columns  ? 

Any  English  works,  large  or  small,  old  or  new, 
in  any  department  of  literature,  but  especiidly  in 
archaeology,  folk-lore,  history,  theology,  beUes* 
lettres,  &c.,  particularly  books  privaSly  printed^ 
or  otherwise  aoarce  or  dear,  wUi  be  most  aoe^» 
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able.  Ererj  donor  will  have  ifa«  goodness  to 
state  for  which  library  his  gifl  b  intended.  So 
many  have  duplicatest  or  copies  of  books,  which 
they  no  longer  use  or  need,  tiiat  many  will  doubt- 
less be  able  to  assist  in  this  pleasant  book^gathering 
for  our  Scandinavian  cousins. 

George  Stephens, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Copenhagen. 

Mill  Farm,  Barnes,  Surrey,  July,  1851* 

[We  have  good  reason  to  know  the  great  interest 
vhich  wu  Scaindiiiaviai]  brethren  take  in  tlie  literature 
of  this  oowitry,  and  hope  this  appeal  of  Mn.  Stkpu sirs 
will  be  liberally  responded  to.  Any  donations  for  the 
libraries  in  question,  which,  we  believe,  are  both  public 
libraries,  may  be  led  for  him  at  the  office  of  **  Notes 
▲MD  Queries.**] 


iilttior  ^vitHt4» 

1.  Painted  Prints  of  Overton.  —  In  Yol.  iii.,  pp. 
324,  325.,  under  the  title  ''  The  Bellman  and  his 
History,"  are  quoted  some  lines  from  Gay^s  Trivia, 
book  ijL  p.  4^2.    The  last  line  is  — 

**  The  ooloar'd  prints  of  Overton  appear." 

Who  was  Overton,  and  what  were  his  prints 
that  €ray  in  these  lines  makes  the  companions  of 
the  bellman's  song  ?  F.  L.  H. 

2.  Fourth  Fare. — In  the  accounts  of  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Edmund's,  Sarum,  temp.  Edw.  IV., 
this  item  often  occurs,  ^r  which  a  payment  was 
made.  Does  it  not  mean  the  dying  knell,  frooi 
the  German  "  to  depart."  H.  T.  E. 

Clfst  St  G«orge,  June  S.  1851. 

3.  John  Wood,  Architect.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  if  any  likeness  is  in  existence 
of  the  author  of  An  Essay  towards  a  Description  of 
Bath  f  or  if  any  of  his  descendants  are  still  livmg  ? 
fie  built  the  Bristol  Exchange ;  and  Batii  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  many  of  its  most  noble  edifi<^. 
He  was  a  magistrate  for  the  oounty  of  Somerset, 
a&d  died  in  1754.  Gamma. 

4.  Derivation  of  **  Spon,** —  Can  you  or  your 
readers  give  me  a  derivation  of  the  word  "  spon," 
in  its  apf)lication  to  street  names  ?  There  is  "  Spon 
End,"  and  also  "  Spon  Street,"  in  Coventry,  "  Spon 
Laae "  at  West  Bromwich,  and  ^  Spon  Terrace  " 
«t  Birmingham.  Can  you  supply  any  other  in- 
stances? 

Mr.  Ha41iwdi  merely  says,  **  Spon,  a  shaving  of 
wood  ;"  and  it  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Scott's  Sir 
IHsArem,  p.  119.: 

**  Bi  water  he  sent  adoun 
Light  linden  spon.*' 

C  XI.  B. 

Clarence  Street,  Islington. 


6.  Dell,  in  what  County  f — ^I  shall  feel  obliged  if 
any  of  your  correspondents  can  tell  me  wner^ 
abouts  this  place  is,  and  in  what  oounty  ? 

J.  N.  C. 

6.  Bummaree  or  Bumaree.  —  There  is  a  large 
class  of  salesmen  ia  Billingsgate  Market  not  re- 
cognised as  such  by  the  trade,  but  styled  Bu- 
marees,  who  get  a  living  by  purchasing  large 
parcels  of  fish  of  the  factor  or  common  salesman, 
and  selling  it  out  in  smaller  quantities  to  the  fish- 
mongers and  other  retailing  buyers.  This  whole- 
sale retailing  of  fish  is  also  called  bummareeing  it, 
hence  the  name  of  these  (self-styled)  salesmen. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  this  word  thus  used  in  any  authority 
that  I  possess,  though  the  word  has  been  recog- 
nised in  statutes  and  bye-laws  of  the  markets  mr 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years. 

As  I  feel  very  interested  in  this  matter,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  call  the  attention  of  some  of  your 
very  learned  correspondents  to  this  matter,  and 
ask  for  the  probable  etymology  and  exact  ortho- 
graphy of  the  word. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  only  other  use  of 
the  word  known  is  with  the  confectioners,  who  use 
Bummaree  pans. 

The  prefix  "bum"  is  used  to  express  the  lowest 
of  the  kind  In  bum-bailifi^  and  also  further  addi- 
tionally in  connexion  with  selling  in  "  bum-boat*" 
I  cannot  think  that  **  bona  vensdia,"  goods  set  to 
sale,  among  the  Komans,  give  any  clue  to  Bum- 
maree. This,  and  other  deriyations  equally  un- 
satisfactory, have  been  submitted  by  those  who 
have  hitherto  directed  their  attention  to  this 
subject.  Blowen. 

7.  Thread  the  Needle. — ^What  is  the  game  so 
called?  and  what  its  origin  ? 

In  it  these  words  occur : 

"  How  far  hence  to  Hebron  ? 
Threescore  miles  and  ten  ! 
Can  I  be  there  to-night  ? 
Yes  I  and  back  again ! " 

I  have  somewhere  seen  the  name  of  Thread- the- 
Needle-Gate.  Where  is,  or  was,  it  ?  and  whence 
was  the  London  street  so  named  f  &.  S.  H. 

Morwenstow. 

8.  Proof  of  a  Sword. — Is  the  following  statement 
correct  and  true  (L  mean,  as  to  the  trial  of  the 
sword  blade,  not  the  anecdote)  ? 

"  A  troop  of  horse  are  riding  along  under  the  cona- 
mand  of  *  Duke  William*  of  Cumberland,  in  the  *45. 
A  little  old  Highlander  joins  tbe  march;  a  strong 
lusty  soldier  laughs  at,  and  insults  him.  He  is  allovred 
to  demand  satisfaction,  and  fight  it  out  at  once :  he 
craves  the  loan  of  a  sword ;  one  is  lianded  to  him.  But 
Donald  had  seea  too  many  snows  to  trust  his  life  to  tiie 
blade  of  untried  ractai:  he  minutely  examined  the 
handle*  the  sd^  the  point,  and  the  spring^  and  finally 
turning  aside  to  a  pool  of  water^  and  applying  the  flat 
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side  of  the  blade  to  its  surface,  with  one  «inart  stroke 
broke  it  ia  two." 

Is  this  a  good  test  of  a  sword  bhide  ?  Would 
any  sword  stand  it  ? 

Would  the  Toledo  blade,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
tbat  roUs  up  into  the  form  of  a  serpent,  bear  it  ? 

Whftt  is  the  u&ual  test  of  a  good  blade  ? 

Ensis. 

9.  Shelley* s  Children, — Are  any  of  Shelley's  chil- 
dren, by  his  first  wife,  still  living,  and  where? — a 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  her  companion,  having  a 
relic  of  her,  which  she  would  gladly  give  into  their 
possession.  Philo. 

10.  Ackey  Trade, — T  have  in  my  cabinet  a  silver 
coin  (shilling  size)  which  has  on  the  obverse,  be- 
sides the  bust  of  the  king,  the  date  1818,  and  the 
legend,  the  following  under  the  head  (between  it 
and  the  legend),  "J  Ackey  Trade;''*  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  an  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  "  Ackey  Trade  f "  The  reverse  has  the  arms 
and  crest  of  tlie  African  Company.  The  legend 
is  "  Free  Trade  to  Africa  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
1750."  J.  N.  C. 

11.  Baskerville  the  Printer, —  I  was  informed  in 
1835,  by  a  friend  living  at  Birmingham,  that  the 
coffin  containing  the  body  of  that  celebrated 
printer  was  then  lying  in  a  timber  yard  in  that 
town  under  a  pile  of  deals  —  a  fact  which  was 
well  known  there. 

Is  it  still  in  the  same  place  ?  And  why  ?  And 
is  there  any  portrait,  engraved  or  otherwise,  of 
him?  Mr.  Merridew  of  Coventry,  and  others, 
have  assured  me  there  was  not.  G.  C. 

12.  Statue  of  Charles  II, — What  became  of  the 
fine  statue  of  Charles  II.  on  horseback  which 
formerly  stood  in  StocFs  Market,  the  site  of  the 
present  Mansion  House  ? 

It  was  placed  on  a  -conduit  at  the  "  sole  cost 
and  charges  of  that  wortlij  citizen  and  alderman. 
Sir  Robert  Viner,  Bartl"    I  have 


it^  folio.  (London,  pub.  1708.) 


seen  a  print  of 
G.  Cbeed. 


13.  La  Mere  Jeanne, — In  Hallam*s  Literature  of 
Europe,  2nd  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  461.,  I  read  this 
passage :  —  , 

*'  Two  crude  attempts  at  introducing  the  Eastern 
tongues  were  made  soon  afterwards  (1530).  One  of 
these  was  by  William  Fcstel,  a  man  of  some  parts,  and 
more  reading ;  but  chiefly  known,  while  he  was  re- 
membered at  ail,  for  tnad  reveries  of  fanaticism,  and 
an  idolatrous  veneration  for  a  saint  of  his  own  manu- 
facture, La  Mere  Jeanne,  the  Joanna  Southcote  of  the 
sixteenth  century." 

Has  any  account  of  the  character  and  proceed- 
ings of  "  La  M^re  Jeanne  "  been  handed  down  to 
us  ;  and,  if  so,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 

Henbt  H>  Brebk. 
'  St,  Lucia,  June,  18J]« 


14.  Man  of  War,  why  a  Ship  of  War  so  called,-^ 
Will  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  the  origin  of 
a  ship  of  a  certain  number  of  guns  being  called 
"  a  man  of  war  ?  "  In  Shakspeare  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  Falstaff :  Davy  inquires  of  Shallow  : 

"  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  Sir?" 

And  it  is  singular  to  remark,  in  the  same  scene, 
the  first  of  Act  V.,  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  /F., 
that  the  dinner  ordered  by  Shallow  for  Falstaff  is 
just  such  as  any  country  gentleman  would  now 
provide  for  an  unexpected  guest :  — 

**  Some  pigeons,  Davy ;  a  couple  of  short-legged 
hens ;  a  joint  of  mutton ;  and  any  pretty  little  tiny 
kickshaws,  tell  William  cook." 

The  only  difference  is  the  sex  of  the  cook,  as 
country  gentlemen  in  these  days  have  females  in 
that  capacity.  An  M.  D. 

15.  Secret  Service  Money  of  Charles  II  —  In 
Mr.  Akerman's  preface  to  this  work,  just  published 
by  the  Camden  Society,  I  find  this  passage  : 

**  Amongst  these  (sums  lavished  on  female  favourites) 
the  payments  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  are  most 
conspicuous.  No  less  a  sum  than  136,688/.  10«.  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  profligate  monarch 
on  this  woman  within  the  space  of  one  yeary — See  Pay" 
ments  under  the  year  1681,  p.  42. 

Kow,  on  turning  to  the  year  and  page  desig- 
nated, I  find  that  the  whole  of  the  class  in  which 
the  Duchess's  name  appears  amounts  for  that  year 
only  to  about  22,000/.,  of  which  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  appears  to  have  received  about  12,000 
in  several  quarterly  payments  on  account  of  an 
annual  pension  or  pensions  of  that  amount:  so  in 
other  years.  This  is  a  very  different  sum  from 
136,000/.  I  would  beg  leave  to  inquire  of  the 
editor,  or  of  any  of  your  Camdeniie  correspon- 
dents, whether  there  is  an  error  in  Mr.  Akerman*s 
statement,  or  only  in  my  way  of  reading  it  ?       C. 

16.  Hampton  Court, — Miss  Strickland,  in  the 
Queens  of  ilngland,  after  saying  that  the  Queen 
(Elizabeth  of  Yoi-k,  Henry  Vll.'s  wife)  had  stayed 
at  Hampton  Court  eight  days,  continues : 

♦*  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Hampton  Court  was  a 
favourite  residence  of  £lizabeth  of  York  long  before 
Cardinal  Wolsey  had  it."' 

Now,  in  the  GentlemavLS  Magazine  for  January, 
1834,  is  a  copy  of  the  lease  from  the  prior  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  of  their 
manor  of  Hampton  Court,  it  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John 
since  1211,  when  Joan  Lady  Grey  left  it  by  will 
to  that  order.  Where,  then,  'was  Elizabeth  of 
YorVs  residence  ?  Did  she  hold  a  lease  of  the 
manor  and  manor-house  of  Hampton  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  ?  Or  was  there  another 
royal  residence  in  that  locality  ?  Tee  Bee. 
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fflinar  Huetiti  9nSiotn1s. 

De  Rehm   Hibemicia. —  1.  Silvester   Giraldus 
Cambrensis,   born  in  Wales,  a.d.  1145,  vas   the 
works.     Can  any  one  furnish 


The    first   edition  of    T%t 

Hillary  of  CromaM  was  published  in  1S93.  "relating 
only  mattera  of  tact  without  reflection  or  obwrTation."] 


author  of  i 
•  list  of  them? 

2.  What  ia  the  date  of  the  Amah  of  the  Four 
MaiUrt  f 

3.  Who  was  Tigernach,  and  when  did  lie  live  ? 

4.  What  are  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  and  when 
were  Ihej  written  ?  Wiluam  B.  C.  Nodhsb. 

[1.  The  printed  works,  as  well  as  the  manuscript 
Eolico lions,  of  Giraldus,  are  so  numerous,  and  deposited 
in  so  many  difierent  libraries,  thai  we  must  refer  our 
correspondent  to  Sir  It,  C.  Hoare's  description  of  them 
in  his  Introduction  to  Ibe  translation  of  Giraldus' 
Itinerary  of  ArchbUhop  Baldwin  tkrtmgh  Wairs,  vol-  i. 
pp.  lir. — Uiii.     4to.      1806. 

a.  Till  Junali  of  Dmagalt,  otherwise  called  Tht 
AnnaU  of  tht  Four  Jtfdrten,  were  compiled  between 
A.D.  1633  and  \6^S.  From  a  MS.  in  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  library  at  Stowe,  Dr.  O'Conor  pub- 
lished the  Gr^t  part  of  these  AimaU,  entendiuK  from 
the  earliest  period  to  *.i).  H72,  in  bis  Htmm  Hibtmi- 

edited,  with  a  translation  and  notes,  by  John  O' Donovan, 
Esq.,  M.  a.  I.  A.,  in  »  vols.  4to. 

3.  Tigernach  was  Ablwt  of  Clunin-mac-nois,  and 
died  A.I..  1088.  He  wrote  the  Annid,  of  Inland,  from 
A.K.  3,^96  to  his  own  time. 

4.  The  Annalt  of  Ulster  were  compiled  by  Cathald 
Mac  Magnus  (Charles  Maguire),  »lio  died  A.n.  1498. 
They  eammence  with  the  reign  of  Feradach  Fionn- 
faehlnach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  a.d.  60,  and  are  carried 
down  to  the  author's  own  time.  They  were  afterwards 
continued  to  the  year  1504,  by  Roderick  O'Cassidy, 
Archdeacon  of  Cloglier.  See  O'Reilly's  Chronological 
Account  of  Irish  Writers.-] 


Lancaster?     It  is  referred 
Foreit  Laws.  S.  S. 

[Richard  Tottle,  dwelling  at  the  Hand  and  Star  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  who  was  "  licensed  to  print  all  man- 
ner of  books  touching  the  common  laws  of  Etigland," 
published  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
following  wotki— "  TKt  Abridgment  of  the  Book  of 
Anises,  lately  peruned  over  and  corrected,  and  now 
newely  imprinted  by  Richard  Tottle.  the  last  day  of 
September,  1555,"  It  is  probable  that  the  Iters  of 
Kckring  and  Lancaster  are  still  in  manuicrtpt.] 

Life  of  CromweU. — I  have  in  my  possession  a 
Life  of  Cromwell,  written  by  R.  U.  "without 
pBMion  or  partiality,"  printed  by  N.  Crouch  in 
the  Poultry,  1715.     Query,  who  was  this  R.  B.? 

[The  author  was  Richard  or  Robert  Burton,  alioi 
Nathaniel  Crouch,  who,  sayi  Dunlon  in  his  Life  and 
Errors,  "  melted  down  the  best  of  our  English  histories 
into  twelve  penny  books,  which  are  filled  with  wonders, 


AMD    £XIEUFOKE    PKEACHINQ. 

(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  478.  526.;  Vol.  [v.,  p.  8.) 
Your  versatile  correspondent  SJa.  Gattt  has 
been  led  astray  by  an  incorrect  assertion  of  Bing- 
ham's (luagni  nominis  vjr),  that  Origen  was  the 
first  who  preached  extempore.  The  passage  to 
which  Bingham  refers  us,  in  Eusebius,  asserts 
nothing  of  lliis  sort ;  but  simply  that  Origen 
would  not  suffer  his  serraons  to  be  taken  down  by 
the  short-hand  writers  till  he  was  sixty  years  old, 
—  a  sufficient  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  the 
custom  of  taking  down  sermons  by  notaries  in  the 
third  century  was  not  tinusual. 

Some  rogue  has  stolen  m^  Number  of  the 
"Notes  and  Qoebies"  in  which  the  inquiry  on 
the  subject  of  written  sermons  was  made ;  but,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  the  question  was  put  cor- 
rectly, it  having  been  askea  when  written  sermons 
were  first  preached.  As  I  at  one  time  took  some 
p^ns  to  look  into  this  point,  and  as  no  one  else 
seems  inclined  to  take  it  up,  perhaps  yon  will 
allow  me  space  for  a  few  remarks. 

1.  I  suppose  no  one  will  be, disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  e.itrerae  improbability  of  the  "sermons" 
in  the  Apostolic  age  having  been  teritten  dis- 
courses ;  if,  however,  this  be  considered  doubtful, 
I  am  willing  t4>  argue  the  point,  and  be  set  right 
if  I  am  wrong  in  thinking  it  unquestionable. 

2.  I  believe  it  is  almost  as  improbable,  that  In 
what  Professor  Blunt  calls  the  "post- Apostolic" 

complete  siience  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  on  the 
point  —  fur  that  would  really  prove  next  to 
nothing,  —  but  because  it  seems  quite  incredible 
that  no  vestige  of  any  such  sermon  should  have 
come  down  to  us ;  no  forgery  of  one,  no  legend 
or  tradition  of  the  existence  of  one;  if  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  sermons  had  prevailed  at  all. 

3.  In  the  Apologies  of  Justin  and  Tertullian 
[Justin,  ed.Otto,i.  270.  ;Tertullian,J;i.ch.xxxix.] 
there  is  a  description  of  the  addresses  delivered  in 
the  congregations  of  their  times,  which  appears  to 
me  to  prove  that  they  knew  of  no  such  practice 
as  reading  a  sermon;  and  the  passage  from  Origen 
contra  Ceis.,  which  De  la  Cerda  gives  in  his  note 
on  Tertuilian,  though  it  ia  only  (quoted  in  the 
Latin,  surely  shows  the  same  (vol.  i.  p.  190.).  I 
came  across  something  of  the  sort  in  Cyprian 
about  two  years  ago;  and,  if  I  may  dare  trust  my 
memory,  it  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  passages  above  referred  to; 
but  1  made  no  note  of  it, — and  I  was  hunting  for 
other  game  when  I  met  with  it.     Still,  if  your 
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^erist  18  going  into  the  sabject  m  a  student  into 
a  matter  of  history,  I  dare  saj  I  could  find  the 
paragrafih. 

4.  I  nave  really  no  acquaintance  with  the  post- 
Nicene  fathers,  the  mere  desultory  reading  out  of 
some  few  of  the  works  of  the  Arian  period  count- 
ing for  something  less  than  nothing ;  but,  as  far  as 
secondary  sources  are  to  be  trusted,  I  certainly 
never  met  with  anything  that  would  lead  me  to 
ooncinde  that  sermons  were  ever  read  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  centuries.  [I  shall  come  to  the 
only  shadow  of  an  argument  in  favour  of  such  a 
practice  having  |Mrevailed  so  early,  presently.] 
Certainly,  Si.  Ambrose,  St  Augustine,  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  SL  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  were  extempore 
preachers  by  Bingham*s  showing.  Gregory  the 
Great,  much  later,  for  all  that  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, never  wrote  his  sermons  at  all,  and  even 
preached  his  homilies  on  Ezekiel  almost  without 
any  preparation.  Indeed  the  prevalence  of  that 
most  abominable  system  of  applauding  the 
preacher,  which  St.  Chrysostom  protests  against 
m  the  magnificent  sermon  on  1  Cor.  aciv.  38.,  could 
scarcely  have  been  universal  where  sermons  were 
read. 

5.  I  come  now  to  the  argument  which  Bingham 
deduces  from  a  passage  in  Sidonius  ApoUinans ; 
where,  in  speaking  of  Faustus,  Bishop  of  Riez, 
he  says  that  he  was  *^  raucus  plausor,"  while  hear- 
ing '^  tuas  prssdicationes,  nunc  repentinas,  nunc, 
cum  ratio  poposcisset,  elucubratas."  Until  I  had 
turned  up  the  passage  itself,  I  thought  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Bingham  was  right  in  explaining  it 
as  referring  partly  to  extempore,  partly  to  written- 
and-read  sermons;  but  taking  the  passage  as  it 
stands,  I  would  submit  that  the  ^*  praedicationes 
elucubratas"  were  not  at  all  read  sermons,  though 
prepared  and  studied  beforehand,  and  that  the 
^  pnedicationes  repentinas*'  were  such  as  St.  Au- 
gustine sometimes  delivered,  viz.,  on  a  text  which 
suggested  itself  to  him  during  the  time  of  service, 
or  in  consequence  of  some  unforeseen  event  having 
happened  just  before  his  ascending  the  pulpit. 

6.  I  have  as  vet  dealt  only  with  the  negative 
evidence ;  but  toe  positive  testimony  against  the 
reading,  and  in  favour  of  the  reciting  or  preach- 
ing sermons,  is  far  from  smaU.  I  should  look 
upon  a  man  as  crazy  who  ventured  to  speak 
slightingly  of  Bingham,  and  should  as  soon  tnink 
of  setting  up  myself  against  that  great  man  as  of 
challenging  Goliah  of  Gath  to  fisty- cuffs ;  but  I 
can  never  get  rid  of  the  thought  that  Bingham 
had  a  strong  prejudice  against  extempore  preach- 
ing, and  treated  the  history  of  sermons  somewhat 
unfairly :  e,g^  in  his  22nd  section  of  that  4th  chap, 
of  the  xivth  book  (with  which  chap.  I  take  it  for 
granted  my  readers  are  acquainted),  he  somewhat 
roguishly  misrepresents  Mabillon  aiid  the  Council 
of  Vaison;  and  as  to  every  other  passage  he 
quotes  or  refen  to,  every  one  asserts  thf^  the 


sermons  were  to  be  preached  or  reeked,  not  one 
says  a  word  about  reading. 

The  Council  of  Vaison  is,  of  course,  that  wliich 
was  held  in  a.d.  529,  and  at  which  Csesarras  <^ 
Aries  presided  :  but  the  2nd  canon  does  not  mj  a 
word  about  reading ;  so  far  from  it,  it  commands 
that  the  homilies  which  the  deacons  preaehed 
should  be  recited  [recitentiir,  Labbe,  iv.  p.  1679.], 
as  though  the  practice  of  reading  a  sermon  were 
not  known.  So,  with  regard  to  the  other  passages 
from  St.  Augustine,  there  is  not  a  hint  about  reM- 
ing :  if  a  man  could  not  make  his  own  sersions, 
he  was  to  take  another^s ;  but  to  take  care  to  ooai- 
mit  it  to  memory,  and  then  deliver  it. 

I  should  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  m  ftw 
**  more  last  words'*  on  this  subject,  but  I  fear  that 
these  remarks  have  already  proceeded  to  too  great 
a  length :  still,  if  you  give  me  any  encouragemei^ 
I  should  like  to  take  up  the  matter  again. 

I  should  be  slad  to  be  informed  whether  ft  be 
true,  as  I  have  heard,  that  the  practice  of  leamiBg 
their  sermons  bv  heart  is  universal  and  avowed  by 
the  preachers  in  Germany;  and  whether  it  hie 
really  a  common  thing  for  a  preacher  thera  to 
deny  himself  on  a  Saturday,  on  the  plea  that  he  is 
getting  his  sermon  by  heart  ?  Ajaz. 

Papworth  St  Agnes,  July  8.  1851. 

Written  Sermons  (VoL  iii.,  p.  478.).  —  Xour 
querist  M.  C.  L.  may  be  referred  to  Dr.  Short*s 
History  of  the  Church  of  Engkmd,  {  223. ;  or  to 
Burnet's  Reformation,  voL  i.  p.  817.,  folio ;  where 
he  will  find  that  the  practice  commenced  abo«t 
the  year  1542.  K.  £.  R.  (a  Subscriber.) 


FEST   SITTIUGS. 

(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  828.  396.) 

Not  questioning  the  meaning  given  to  the  wcard 
Fest  by  R.  Vincent,  I  take  leave  to  refer  you  to 
Dr.  "Willan's  list  of  words  in  use  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Arekwaiq^^ 
You  will  there  find ;  "  Fest,  to  board  from,  home.** 
The  word  is  used  in  that  sense  at  the  present  time. 
A  gentleman  resident  in  the  West  Riding  writes 
to  me : 

"  I  have  heard  the  term  *  fest '  used  generally  as 
applying  to  sending  out  cattle  lo  pasture ;  and  so  savs 
Carr  in  his  Dialect  of  Craven,  1  have  also  frequently 
heard  it  used  in  this  manner :  *  I  have  fest  my  lad  out 
apprentice  to  so  and  so.*  In  »y  own  neigbbottchood, 
in  the  West  Hiding,  it  is  a  frequent  praetiee  tor  a  poor 
man  who  possesses  a  oow,  but  no  pasture,  to  *  fest '  her 
with  some  occupier  of  land  at  a  certain  aum  by  ike 
week,  or  for  some  other  term.  So  a  gamekeeper  is  said 
*  to  fest'  his  master's  pointer,  when  he  agrees  with  a 
farmer  to  keep  it  for  a  time.  In  tliese  cases  the  boy, 
the  cow,  the  pointer,  *  are  boarded  from  home.'  • 

As   to    *' Statutes**  or    *^  sittings/*    the    w<xpd 
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"  Statutes "  is  explained  in  Blount's  Dictionary  as  l«s  plus  n^cessaires  de  U  langue  fran^a'ue.     Nout. 

follows  :  ^it  Paris,  D.  Mariette,  1702,  in.12. 

«  It  is  also  used  in  our  Tulear  discourse  for  the  Petty  **  ^  premiere  Edition  a  paru  en  1681. 

Sessions  which  are  ycarW  kept  for  the  disposing  of      .  "  ^ ,?*'*°*"  ^^*  Severambes  (Roman  poU- 

servants  in  serviee  by  the  statute  5  Eliz.  chap,  ir."  tique)  nouv.  edit  Amsterdam,  Etienne  Roger,  1716, 

(§48.)  2  vol.  m-l  2. 

o^'at.      4     -l   »         J  rt      •'f-n*.-  **  La  premiere  Edition  parut  de  1677  4  1679,  en  trois 

•See  in  the  Archaus  and  Provincial  Dichonary^  .^^^  in-1^' 

«  Sittings''  and  "  Statute.*;     In  Holderness  (I  /.  cJt  ouvrage  a  ^t^  r^imprim4  dans  la  collection 

collect  It  from  the  Query  of  F.R.  H.)  the  terra  Jes  Voyaffes  imaffinaires. 


i^^  fi,.^     ^..luuui  a^seiuuiuge   oi  servants  wno  g^fej    ^j     ^^  ^^^  ^^o^  statement.     The  facts, 

iw!  fiTuir*  .  .?^      « T..^"""^--      ^"  '^J'^A  therefore,  in  so  far  w  they  have  been  brought  to 

places  the  «  statute     or   «  statUe     is  connected  ij^^t,  mTy  be  summed  up  L  follows  :  -     ^ 

witu  the  fair.  j    ^1^^  original  work  was  written  in  English, 

"SUtute  Fairs,"  my  friend  writes    "are  held  at  ^as  entitled  History  of  the  SevariU^,  and  pub- 

6etUe,   Long  Preston,  and  other  places,  which  don't  Ughed  in  1675 

occur  to  me,  in  our  district  (Cmven).     At  Settle  «er-  3    ^hat  woA  8U<«ested  the  idea  of  the  HUiloire 

Z^Zt^l  .„  »hn „r-  ^'w  % "^^    ri  <fc*  Sheramhes,  whfch  was  published  in  1677-9, 

u  tneur  bands,  to  show  their  object.      In  like  manner  ,  .       „           '  .  ,               ^    ^        ,         'j  ^    i 

horses,  when  taken  to  a  fair,  wear  on  their  heads  a  white  a^^.m  all  essential  respects  may  be  said  to  be  an 

leather  kind  of  bridle;  and  (to  come  nearer  home)  original  composition. 

when  a  young  lady  has  attained  a  certain  age,  and  ^'  f "«  Captain  Liden  of  one  edition,  and  the 

begins  to  look  with  anxious  eye  to  future  prospects,  we  Captain  Siden  of  another  (from  whose  memoirs 

say  that  she  also  has  put  on  the  white  bridle."  the  work  is  said  to  have  been  translated),  are  one 

He  adds :  "Ihare  myself  had  servants  hired  at  *nd  the  same  imaginary  pemm^^^^ 

Long  Preston    Statute  Fair.''     Another  friend  ,    ^'  ^^l  ^^^^^"  f  .*^  Hutory  of  iheSecantes 

^ -^.^a  *«  «»«  .  has  not  been  ascertained ;  the  claims  of  V  airasse, 

,  _.  .         .  -,  ^.                    ,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Isaac  Vossius,  being  ibunded 

"  Richnwnd  Statties  are  very  famous,  everjr  servant  on  mere  conjecture. 

^^  aJ""»^  .^"*''  T-          \°'  T  «•  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Denis 

Jrenrith  tney  put  a  straw  in  their  mouths.      I  remem-  -rr  .            j»  a  i  •              .»           ai.          /»   xr-  ..  •       j 

ber  .poor  girl  being  killed  by  an  infuriated  cow  at  ^f ^asse  d  Alais  was  the  author  o£  Histoire  ^s 

Penrith;  and  the  poor  thing  had  the  straw  in  her  ^^^P^^mft^*;  supported  as  that  opmmn  w  by  the 

mouth  when  dead."  testimony  of  Christian  Ihomasius,  Barbier,  ana 

»     .1     -o    ^    «.,.         y^    It'     .       o             .  Qu^rard.                                      Heney  H.  Bbbbn. 

In  the  East    xtidinff,    rocklinorton  Statute   is  c*  t     •     t        loet 

weU  known ;  and  York  ha^  its  Statute  Fair.    At  ^''  ^""^'»  ^""^'  ^^^^• 

these  "statutes"  or  "statties"   ("Stattie  Fairs"  

and  "  Sittings,"  or  Fest  Sittings),  servants  **  fest  salting  the  dead. 

themselves,"  that  is,  hire  themselves  to  board  from  r\r  %  <         ^  x 

home.  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  6.) 

Standing  in  the  market-place  to  be  hired  will  An  amusing  instance  of  this  custom — perhaps 

occur  to   any  one  who  may  take  the  trouble  of  even  now,  under  certain  circumstances,  prevalent 

reading  these  desultory  observations.  in  some  parts  of  En^ijland — occurs  in  Mrs.  Bray's 

Excuse  my  adding  irrelevantly  the  following  use  Letters  on  the  Superstitions,  Sfc,  of  Devonshire, 

of  the  word  "  sitting."     It  is  said  that  a  young  A  traveller  while  passing  over  one  of  the  large 

man  is  ** sitting  a  young   woman,"  when  he  is  uninclosed   tracts   of  land    near  Tavistock,    was 

wooing  or  courting  her.                             F.  W.  T.  overtaken  by  a  violent   snowstorm,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  a  night's  shelter  from  the  inha- 

"  bitants  of  a  lonely  cottase  on  the  moor.     In  the 

HI8T01RE  DBS  sevebambes.  chamber  assigned  for  his  repose,  he  observed  a 

rVoL  iii    DD.  4  72. 147  374  ^  curiously  carved  oak  chest  of  antique  appearance. 

^              *'  PP*     *               •         V  M  jjg  noticed  or  made  some  remarks  upon  it  to  the 

In  Querard's  France  Litteraxre  (Didot,  Paris,  old  woman  who  had  lighted  him  up  stairs,  in  order  to 

1639),  tome  x.  p.  10.,  I  read  the  following  notice  see  that  all  things  in  his  room  might  be  as  comfortable 

of  tiie  author  of  Histoire  des  Severambes  :  —  as  circumstances  would  permit  for  his  rest.    There  was 

••Vairasse   (Denis)    d'Alais,    ^crivain    fran^ais   du  something  he  thought  shy  and  odd  about  the  manner  of 

XVlI,  Sidele.  ^^^  woman  when  he  observed  the  chest;  and  after  she 

^ Gfammaire  raisonn^  el  m^thodique,  con-  was  gone,  he  h«i  half  a  mind  to  take  a  peep  into  it." 

en  abr^g6  les  principes  de  cet  art  et  les  r^lcs  After  a  whil€  be  does,  and  horrihile  dictuf  a 
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human  corpse,  stiff  and  cold,  lay  before  his  sight ! 
After  a  night  spent  in  the  most  agonizing  appre- 
hensions he  descends  to  breakfast,  and  his  fears 
become  somewhat  lightened  by  the  savoury  fumes 
of  the  morning  meal. 

*'  Indeed  so  much  did  he  feel  reassured  and  elevated 
by  the  extinction  of  his  personal  fears,  that,  just  as  the 
good  woman  was  broiling  him  another  rasher,  he  out 
with  the  secret  of  the  chest,  and  let  them  know  that  he 
had  been  somewhat  surprised  by  its  contents;  venturing 
to  ask,  in  a  friendly  tone,  for  an  explanation  of  so  re- 
markable a  circumstance.  *  Bless  your  heart,  your 
honour,  'tis  nothing  at  all,*  said  her  son ;  *■  'tis  only 
fayther ! ' — *  Father  !  your  father !  *  cried  the  traveller ; 
*  what  do  you  mean  ?  *  —  *  Why,  you  know,  your 
honour,*  replied  the  peasant,  *  the  snaw  being  so  thick, 
and  making  the  roads  so  cledgy  like,  when  old  fayther 
died,  two  weeks  agon,  we  couldn't  carry  un  to  Tavi- 
stock to  bury  un,  and  so  mother  put  un  in  the  old  box, 
and  salted  un  in :  mother's  a  fine  hand  at  salting  un 
in/"— Vol.  i.  pp.  29.  32. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  you  will  perhaps 
permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  custom  of  placing 
a  plate  of  salt  on  the  body  is  still  retained  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  An  instance  of  its  use  in 
the  metropolis  came  under  my  notice  only  last 
week.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  it 
prevents  the  spread  of  anj  noxious  vapours.  But 
query,  is  it  not  an  ancient  superstitious  obser- 
vance ?     According  to  Moresin : 

**  Salem  abhorrere  constat  diabolum  et  ratione  op- 
tima nititur,  quia  Sal  aeternitatis  est  et  immortalitatis 
signum,  neque  putredine  neque  corruptione  infestatur 
unquam,  sed  ipse  ab  his  omnia  vendicat.'' — Moresini 
Papains,  p.  154. 

Speriend. 


3Rrpltei$  ta  ftiinov  ^utviti. 

Bogatsky  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  478.).  —  A  very  satisfac- 
tory biographical  sketch  of  Bogatsky,  author  of  the 
Golden  Treasury^  will  be  found  in  Evangelical 
Christendom^  vol.  iii.  for  1849,  pp.  69.  and  101. 

C.  W.  B. 

Baronette  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  450.).  —  Selden  was  of 
opinion  that  Baronet  was  used  for  Banneret,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts  from  the 
second  part  of  Titles  of  Honor. 

Chap.  iii.  sect.  23. : 

**  Bannerets some  have  stiled  them  Baronets, 

as  if  they  had  a  diminitive  title  of  Barons." 

Chap.  v.  sect.  25. : 

*•  And  whereas  in  the  statutes  of  the  same  King" 
(Richard  II.),  "as  we  read  them  in  English,  every 
Archbishop,  Bishop,  Abbot,  Prior,  Duke,  Earl,  Baron, 
Baronet,  Knight  of  the  Shire,  &c.,  are  commanded 
under  paine  of  amerciament  or  other  punishment,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  use,  to  appear  in  Parlament ;  the 
French,  both  of  the  Roll  and  of  those  Books  that  are 
truly  printed,  hath  Banneret  and  by  some  little  mis- 


take Barneret  for  the  same  word.  And  as  when 
mention  is  in  the  old  stories  of  Knight  Banneret,  the 
word  Baronet  (which  runnes  easier  from  the  tongue)  is 
often  for  Banneret ;  so  fell  it  not  only  in  the  English 
print  of  our  statutes,  but  also  in  a  report  of  a  case  that 
is  of  a  later  time  than  that  to  which  our  present  di- 
vision confines  us,  that  Baronet  (for  Banneret)  is 
likewise  used  for  a  Baron.  For  in  an  attaint  under 
Henry  the  Sixt,  one  of  the  Jury  challenged  himselfe 
because  his  ancestors  had  been  Baronets  and  Seigneurs 
des  Parlements.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  title  of 
Banneret  in  this  sense  was  meant  there." 

Chap.  v.  sect.  39. : 

"  Of  the  name  of  Banneret  as  it  sometimes  expressed 
a  Baron  of  Parlament  enough  is  before  said.  And  as 
in  that  notion  of  it.  Baronet  was  often  miswritten  for 
it,  so  also  in  this."  (Milites  vexilliferi) :  "Neither 
only  have  tlie  old  stories  Baronetti  very  frequent  for 
Banneretti,  but  even  in  a  patent  passed  to  Sir  Ralph 
Fane,  a  Knight- Banneret  under  Edward  the  Sixt,  he 
is  called  Baronettus  for  Bannerettus." 

Llewejlltn. 

Bifles  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  517.),  — In  reply  to  A.  C^  I 
can  safely  assert  that  the  best  American  rifles  are 
nearly  equal,  in  point  of  workmanship,  to  the 
common  ones  made  in  Birmingham,  and  that  there 
is  no  "  use  for  which  an  American  rifle  is  to  he 
preferred  to  an  English^''  French,  or  Belgian  one ; 
and  further,  that  the  American  rifles  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  any  London  maker. 

Colt's  revolvers  were  submitted  to  our  Govern- 
ment twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  and  not  ap- 
proved. The  present  revolvers,  made  in  England, 
have  always  been  considered  improvements  upon 
them. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  "  highest  authority," 

though  I  profess  to  know  something  of  the  subject. 

The  Author  op  "  Engines  op  War." 

Miss  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  6.). — Evelyn's  notice  of  this 
word  is  prior  to  the  instance  cited  by  your  cor- 
respondent. Under  the  9th  of  January,  1662, 
he  has, — 

"  I  saw  acted  The  Third  Part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes. 
In  this  acted  ye  faire  and  famous  comedian  calfd 
lioxalana,  from  ye  part  she  perform'd ;  and  I  think  it 
was  ye  last,  she  being  taken  to  be  ye  Earle  of  Oxford's 
Misse  (as  at  this  time  they  began  to  call  lewd  women).** 

Spebiend. 

Lady  Flora  Hastings^  Bequest  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  522.). 
— 1  can  state  positively,  that  the  lines  with  the 
above  title  were  "  in  reality  written  by  that 
lamented  lady."  I  was  not  aware  they  had  ever 
appeared  in  print,  nor  do  I  think  her  family  are 
aware  either.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  a  "  Christian 
Lady"  should  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  shame- 
less, heartless  act  of  literary  piracy. 

I  here  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that, 
in  the  last  stanza  but  one,  and  sixth  line,  **  upon" 
is  a  misprint  for  "  uprose."  £bza. 
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Englith  Sapphics  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  494.).  —  In  the 
translation  of  the  Paalms  of  David  by  Sir  P.  Sidnej 
ftn<l  his  sister,  the  Countesa  of  Pembroke,  the 
123th  Psalm  is  rendered  in  Sapphics.  The  first 
stanza  is  as  followB : 

"  At  Sion  Btandeth  very  firmly  steidlasi, 
Never  once  shaking:  «>  on  high  Jehova 
Who  bb  bope  buUdeth,  very  firmly  stcadrast 
Everabidelh." 
The   I20th  Psahn  is  in  Alcaics,  and,  I  thinic, 
verj  successful,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the 
metre.     It  commences  thus: 

"  Ai  ta  th*  Eteraall  oFlen  in  anguishei 

Erat  have  I  called,  never  unanswered, 

Againe  I  call,  againe  I  calling 

There  are  also  specimens  of  other  Latin  metres 
in  the  same  collection. 

I  remember  alwut  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
an  "  Ode  to  December,  in  Blackwood*  Magaxine, 
the  first  stanza  of  which  was  as  follows  (1  quote 
from  memory) ; 

"  O'er  the  bare  hill  lops  moan  the  gusty  breezes, 
From  the  dark  branches  sweeping  the  sere  leives, 
Snuth  comes  the  polar  duck  ;  and  the  gliding  grey 
gull 

Shrieks  to  her  shelter." 

M.  W. 

HWuworf  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  1.).  — The  imprint  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  Memoirt  is  "  London,  for  Tim. 
Goodwin,  1700."  The  Museum  copy  which  hears 
the  press-mark  808.  f.  is  a  distinct  impression. 

Bolton  Cohnei. 

BeUarma»  Stonslroiu  Paradox(y6\.m.,p.4S7.). 
—  In  your  paper  of  June  2lat,  there  is  a  question 
inserted  as  to  the  precise  text  in  which  Cardinal 
Beliarmin  is  said  to  maintain  that  "should  the 
Pope  command  the  commission  of  vice,  and  forbid 
the  practice  of  virtue,  it  would  become  the  duty 
of  Catholics  to  perform  the  one  and  to  avoid  the 
other,"     To  that  question  you   have  replied  by 


words  quoted  by  you  occur  at  that  place  ;  it  is 
quit«  as  untrue  that  the  "  monstrous  paradox"  is 
there  attempted  to  be  maintained.  A  reference 
to  the  hook  will  show  at  once  that  thia  paradox  is 
Simply  used  as  an  argument  to  enable  the  cai'dinal 
to  prove  his  point  by  the  common  method  of  a 
reductio  ad  aosurdum.  If  what  I  maintain,  says 
the  cardinal,  is  false,  then  it  follows  that  *'  should 
the  Pope,"  &c.  Of  course,  the  rest  of  the  argument 
fully  stated  would  be  :  But  this  consequence  is 
not  true,  therefore  neither  is  the  antecedent  true; 
that  is  to  Bay,  "  what  I  maintain"  is  true.  So  that 
instead  of  malntaiuins  in  this  passo^  the  mon- 
strous paradox  alleged,  the  cardinal,  i[i  rcslitv,  i: 


it  from 


the  contradiction  of  his  proposition.     Injustice  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  man,  who  has  been  much 

'     oat  unjustly  slandered  upon  this  very  point, 
ask  fur  the  insertion  of  this  letter. 

J.  W.  Ct. 

Jo7tahandlheWliale(yol.ili.,p.Sn.).—E.J.K. 
probably  founds  his  unqualified  rejection  of  the 
word  "whale"  on  the  English  version,  as  a  pre- 
sumed more  correct  interpretation  of  the  corre- 
sponding term  in  the  original  Hebrew.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  equal,  or  per- 
haps snperior  authority  of  the  Seventy  translators, 
to  that  of  our  beat  modern  interpreters,  is  becom- 
ing daily  more  apparent.  At  ail  events,  without 
a  reference  to  such  collateral  aid,  it  is  scarcely 
safe  to  pronounce  on  the  meaning  of  any  word 
or  passage  in  the  Old  Testament.  On  this  sub- 
ject, amon^  many  other  works,  may  be  consulted 
the  valualile  Le.iicon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson, 
Canon  of  Winchester ;  and  the  learned  Apology 
for  ike  Sephiagint,  by  the  Eev.  E.  W.  Grinfield. 

In  the  present  case,  it  is  certainly  of  little  con- 
sequence, whether  the  Greek  word  Kvrei,  and  the 
Latin  celia,  be  translated  "  whale,"  or  "  great 
fiah,"  both  of  which  may  be  comprehended  under 
them.  Though  the  former  is  the  usual  interpreta- 
tion, and  though  the  English  translators  employ 
the  term  "great  fiah"  in  the  passages  "  Kn!  irpoot- 
To£»Ki}(K0t  it^ti  ntyiAip,"  And  "iyr^noAifroiit^at," 
the  commonly  accepteil  word  seems  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  authority  of  unquestionable  im. 
portancc.  C.  H.  P. 

Brighton,  June  SB.  1351. 

It  must  have  escaped  the  memory  of  your  cor- 
respondent E.  J.  K.,  in  speaking  of  the  supposed 
error  of  culling  the  "great  fiab  which  swallowed 
Jonali  a  "whale,"  that  our  Lord,  in  Riving  this 
sign  to  the  Jews,  calls  it  in  our  English  version  a 
"  whale"  (roii  K^on,  St.  Matt.  xii.  40.,  this  being 
the  word  used  in  the  Septuagint  version,  from 
which  the  Evangelists  quoted  the  SS.  of  the  Old 
Tea  lament). 

Surely  then  there  is  not  any  popular  error  in 
the  term  "  whale"  as  expressing  the  "  great  fish" 
of  the  prophet  Jonah,  for  your  correspondent  does 
not  go  beyond  the  English  version,  nor  can  I  say 
what  the  word  used  in  the  original  Hebrew  would 
strictly  signify.  kStm,  it  is  true,  may  not,  and 
probably  does  not,  mean  anything  more  deCnilo 
tliau  the  "great  fish"  of  the  Hebrew;  hut  cer. 
tainly  our  translatora,  by  adopting  the  term 
"whale"  in  the  Gospels,  have  so  sanctioned  the 
intei'pretation,  that  the  error,  if  such,  must  he 
referred  to  them,  and  not  to  any  later  period,  and 
therefore  can  hardly  be  reckoned  amongst  those 
of  the  ;jo;jKiar  class.  Ozonibrsis. 

WHltliimstoff,  June  SO.  IB51. 
Great  disputes  have  been  raised  what  the  fish 
108.    As  it  is  called  a  whale  in  the  Sepluf^put, 
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and  in  St.  Matthew,  xii.  40.,  one  can  hardlj  call 
it  a  '?ulgar  error  to  speak  of  it  commonly  as  a 
whale.  C.  B. 

Book  Plates  (Vol.  lii.,  p.  495.). — Your  corre- 
spondent inquiring  about  book  plates  mentions, 
tnat  1698  is  the  earliest  date  he  has  heard  of.  In 
a  sale  at  Sotheby^s,  commencing  on  the  21st  inst., 
there  is  a  copy  of  Evelyn's  Silva^  presented  by  him 
to  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
with  his  book  plate  in  it,  date  1679.         E.  N.  W. 

Southwark,  July,  1851. 


irOTfiS  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATAIiOOUES,  ETC. 

The  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  with 
a  Supplement^  containing  the  Condemnations  of  the  Early 
Reformers,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  CounciL 
Literally  translated  into  English  hy  Tlieodore  Alois 
Buckley,  B.  A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  is  the  title 
of  a  volume  which  has  just  been  issued;  and  which 
many  of  our  readers  will  probably  consider  a  very  well- 
timed  volume.  It  is  not,  however,  because  we  admit 
with  Mr.  Buckley  that  "  to  try  Rome  fairly  we  must 
bear  ber  plead  her  own  cause**  (for  with  polemics  we 
have  nothing  to  do),  that  we  direct  their  attention  to 
k;  but  because  we  agree  with  him  that  the  Decrees 
and  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  documents  as 
valuable  in  a  legal  and  historical,  as  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  and  because  there  must  be  many  who  would 
gladly  learn  what  these  Canons  and  Decrees  were,  yet 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  they 
were  originally  recorded.  By'  such  persons  Mr. 
Buckley's  name  on  the  title-page  may  be  received  as  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  present 
translation. 

The  first  volume  of  a  history  of  the  book-trade  in 
Germany,  containing  notices  of  son>e  booksellers  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  has  just  been  pub> 
lished  at  Leipsic,  under  the  title  of  Beitrage  zur 
Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Buchhandels,  The  author  is 
Albrecht  Kirchhoff,  and  the  work,  short  as  it  is,  will 
be  found  very  useful  to  parties  engaged  in  biblio- 
graphical investigations. 

Our  valued  correspondent,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  of 
I>ublin,  has  just  published  Three  Treatises  hy  John 
Wycklyffe,  2).  D,  I.  Of  the  Church  and  her  Members. 
IL  Of  the  Apostaey  of  the  Church.  III.  Of  Antichrist 
emdhis  Meynee,  Now  first  printed  from  a  Manuscript  in 
ike  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  The  Treatises, 
wfatchy  in  Dr.  Todd*s  opinion,  contain  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  written  within  the  last  year  of  the 
Reformer's  life,  are  accompanied  by  Notes  and  a 
eopiotts  Glossary;  and  t\\e  work  has  been  undertaken 
not  without  a  hope  that  the  publicatioa  of  these 
Treatises  may  direct  the  attendon  of  influential  scholars 
to  the  importance  of  collecting  and  printing  all  the 
existing  writings  which  remain  in  our  libraries  under 
the  name  of  Wycklyflfe  and  his  followers.  We  sin- 
cerely trust  that  this  hope  will  soon  be  realised. 

Messrs^  Pnttick  and  Simpson  announce  for  approach- 


ing  sale  the  -highly  important  collection  of  Autograph 
Letters  and  Historical  MSS.  of  Mods.  A.  Donnadieu. 
The  series  of  English  Royal  Autographs  alone  eir 
tends  to  nearly  three  hundred  articles ;  nearly  all  the 
letters  after  Henry  VII.  being  entirely  autograph. 
This  fact  alone  will  give  smne  idea  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  this  extraordinarv  collection. 
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Remigius.  "  Murder  considered  as  one  of  ike  Fine  Arts  "  ap- 
peared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  some  twenty  pears  since. 

Mb.  Parsons,  whose  Query  on  the  subject  of  Book  plates  appears 
in  ottr  VitA  No.,  is  requested  to  say  where  a  letter  maty  be  addressed 
to  him» 

C.  H.  B.  If'e  are  much  obliged  for  his  paper ^  which  has  been 
to  our  knowledge  transcribed  tuHee  before :  and  is  about  to  be 
published  in  a  wt^  in  which  we  are  sure  C.  H.  B.  wiU  be  very 
pleased  to  see  it.  At  present  we  think  we  had  better  not  interfere 
with,  we  trust,  a  rhomp  forthcoming  book. 

A  Constant  Rbaobr  (Temple)  will  find  a  tery  full  account 
of  the  LambAlh  Articles  m  Mr.  Hardwick*s  recently  published 
History  of  the  Articles. 


J.  C.  (Falmouth). 
received  with  thanks. 


The  Folk  Lore  Articles  alluded  to  will  be 


The  subscribers  who  wanted  Borland's  Dabian  and  Dkns* 
Thbologia,  8  vols.  12mo.,  are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  the 
Publisher. 
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Salting  Bodies  of  the  Dead  —  Passelew  Family  —  Mark  for  a 
DoBar—'  Lap  of  the  Last  Minstrel ^  Spenser's  Age  at  his  Death 
.^Charles  Lamb's  Epitaph. 

Cnun7tATiON  OP  our  Prospbgtusbs  bt  Correspondents.  The 
suggestion  ef  T.  E.  H.,  that  by  way  tff  hastening  the  period  when 
we  tkmll  be  Justified  in  permanent^  enlarging  our  Paper  to 
34  page$t  we  should  forward  copies  qf  our  Prospectus  to  corre- 
eponSentt  who  would  kindly  enclose  them  to  such  friends  as  they 
nink  likdp,  from  their  love  qf  literature,  to  become  subscribers  to 
*'  KoTBS  AND  Queries/'  has  already  been  acted  upon  by  several 
friendly  eorrespondeitts,  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted.  We 
skeM  be  most  happy  to  forward  Prospectuses  for  this  purpose  to 
any  otker  ef  our  friends  able  and  willing  thus  to  assist  towards 
Htcreaihi^  our  circulation. 

The  eommeneement  qf  a  New  Volume  with  our  BSth  Number 
eiffitfdt  afavourable  opportunity  to  gentlemen  resident  in  the  country 
to  eomsmenee  the  work-  The  Subscription  for  the  Stamped  Edition 
qf  **  Moris  and  Qubbies  "  is  ten  shillings  and  twopence  for  six 
nsomUktiWhioh  may  be  paid  by  Post'Ql^ce  Order  ^  drawn  in  favour 
qfour  Pmblssher,  Mb.  Gborgb  Bell,  No.  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Voif.  IIL,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  with  very  copious  Index, 
it  now  ready,  price  9s.  6dL  Vols.  I.  and  II.  may  still  be  had, 
price  9t.  Gd.  each, 

KoTts  and  QuniBS  may  be  procured,  by  order,  qf  all  Book' 
veUeft  and  Newsvenders.  It  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  so 
that  our  eouniry  Subscribers  ought  not  to  experience  any  difficulty  • 
Ai  procuring  H  regularly.  Marty  qfthe  country  Booksellers,  ^c, 
are,  mrobaKp,  not  pel  aware  of  this  arrangement,  which  wiB 
tnaUe  them  to  receive  Kotbs  and  Queries  in  their  Salurdap 
parade* 

Mcommunicatiorufitrthe  Editor  qf  Votms  and  Queries  should 
be  addressed  to  the  care  qf  Mr.  Bell,  Mo.  186.  Fleet  Street. 

Ermtum.  —  Vol.  iii.,  p.  495.,  for  **  Dttmore  Cattle  **  read 
**  I>in«ior6  Caitle." 
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RICHARD   ROIXE   OP  HABiPOXB. 

If  the  following  "Notes"  do  not  demand  too 
much  of  your  valuable  space,  they  may  possibly 
interest  the  philological  reader,  and  elicit  a  num- 
ber of  learned  illustrations.  They  are  drawn  from 
a  MS.  belonging  to  this  University  (Dd.  L  1.),  of 
which  the  main  part  is  a  course  of  metrical  sermons 
upon  the  Gospels  throughout  the  year.  The  au- 
thor of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pieces,  was  the  fa- 
mous solitary,  Richard  Kolle,  of  Hampole,  near 
Doncaster,  who  died  in  1348. 

1.  The  first  sample  I  shall  give  is  a  eurious  il- 
lustration of  the  way  in  which  the  preachers  of 
that  age  were  wont  to  represent  the  harshness  of 
the  great  in  their  dealings  with  the  poor : 

"  For  wi^  ensample  may  we  se, 
M  al  t>is  world  is  but  as  ]^*-  se 
M  bremli  bari  \>  on  banke  wi  l>  bale, 
And  grete  fischis  etin  ^erin  }>*  smale. 
For  riche-  men  of  Ws  world  ete 
)>'  pore  men  wil>  traueyle  gete : 
For  wi^  pore  men  fari|>  f>*  king 
Iliht  as  J?*  whal  wi|>  >*  hering, 
Iliht  as  l>®  sturgeoun  etij>  merling 
And  hbkeling  eti)>  spirling. 
So  stroyen  more  men  J>*  less^ 
Wi^  worldis  wo  and  wrongwisnesse. 
All  I?*  ska)>»  >'  lesse  sufferin  of  more 
Smytii>  as  storm  of  )>•  se  ful  sore." 

Pp.  115,  116. 

2.  The  word  keUng  (cod-fish)  occurs  again  in 
the  following  passage,  where  the  subject  of  the 
preacher  is  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord : 

"  For  right  as  bayt  \>*  hok  heli^ 
And  so  t>*  gredi  keling  teliK 
So  telid  I  bus  wil>  flesch  &  blode 
Gormond  J>*  gredi  on  f>*  rode  : 
Gormond  t>*  gredi  I  him  calle 
^^  swelewi^  synful  soulis  alle, 
f>^  neuer  is  ful  but  euer  redi 
To  hause  hem  as  Gawen  gredi, 
Ms  Gawcyn  was  hirchid  on  a  hoke 
|>at  flesch  &  blod  on  Marie  toke 
For  birching  )>*  bodi  slas 
And  so  slow  Ihe  Salhanas.*' —  P.  193. 
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3.  At  p.  852.  a  rebuke  is  adminifttered  to  the 
gourmet  in  the  following  terms : 

**  l>at  oJ>er  gostli  ydropicy 
Is  called  on  Englisch  gloteny, 
|>*  mekil  is  vsed  vr\\f  these  burgese, 
l>*  lyue  mekil  at  hir  owne  ese. 
>ei  gar  (i.  e.  txiuse  to)  seke  !>•  cuntre  thorw, 
'Boi>*  oplond  and  in  borw, 
Riche  metis  fur  to  bye, 
Summe  to  bake  and  summe  to  frye : 
Al  schal  ben  broubt  on  to  his  ham 
Beste  and  foul  bol>*  wylde  &  tame. 
And  yet  all  |>ls  way  not  fille 
His  yernyng  &  his  berte  wille. 
On  i>e  pore  men  Hnkil*  he  nought 
Ne  on  i>*  lord  1>*  him  der  bout^ht. 
Many  a  mes  be  fom  him  stondib 
And  of  ilkon  sum  Hng  he  fundi >, 
Of  venyson,  of  gos  and  gryse, 
Tarte,  blawmcmger,  and  of  ryse. 
Of  euerilkon  sumwhat  he  tasti)» 
And  so  forso)^*  his  kynde  he  wasti^. 
For  ser  deyntes  &  many  mes 
Make  men  falle  in  many  sicknes. 
But  if  !>•  riche  man  wolde  Mnke 
Among  al  his  mete  &  drynke, 
^  his  flesch  schol  rote  in  molde. 
He  wold  not  bin  |»erto  so  bolde.** 

4.  The  following  passage  is  curious  in  more 
respects  than  one : 

*•  This  day  witaonday  is  cald, 
For  wisdom  &  wit  seuene  fald 
Was  youen  to  ]?•  apostles  as  J>is  day 
For  wise  in  alle  Hingis  wer  thay» 
To  spek  w^  outen  mannes  lore 
Al  maner  langage  eueri  whore. 
)>ei  spak  kUyn,  fre»$ch  &  grewt 
Saresenayt  denenisoh  &  threw, 
Gaseoyne,  Pikard,  Englisch  &  Walsch 
And  o|>er  speche  spak  Wi  als." 

5.  At  p.  872.  we  have  an  interesting  picture  of 
a  nun  persecuted  by  the  rest  of  the  sisterhood  on 
account  of  her  stricter  livinff : 

"  Hir  cher  was  ay  semand  sori 
Hir  felawis  held  hir  wod  for]?*. 
And  made  of  hir  ful  gret  skornyng 
And  callid  hir  oule  &  outcasting: 
For  alle  >•  nonnes  >>*  were  thore 
Wend  wel  |»*  sche  fonned  wore, 
And  summe  on  hir  foul  water  keste. 
And  sumtyn^e  draf  &  sometyme  ye^to, 
And  summe  rubbid  hir  wi|>  oute 
Wi|>  ground  mustard  al  a  boute; 
But  sche  made  no  grucching 
For  al  hir  euyl  skornyng, 
Bui  al  sche  suifrid  ful  mekell 
And  to  hir  seruise  was  ay  redi, 
For  ofte  tymes  sche  grecid  hir  schos. 
And  wisch  hir  vessel  as  a  guystroun  dos. 
And  what  so  euer  )>ei  put  hir  to 
W*  a  good  wil  al  dide  who. 
Hir  bed  was  wounden  al  a  bout^ 
WiJ>  a  foul  lynen  cloute. 


And  for  sche  was  so  onlikli 
Alle  Hi  letin  of  hir  skornfuUr. 
But  yet  sche  was  ful  derworthi 
Befom  our  lord  god  almyghti.** 

6.  I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  a  sample  from  one 
of  the  prose  treatises  contained  in  the  sftme  volume 
(p.  464.) : 

*'  O  t>ere  spices  ]>er  ben  of  pride  whiche  men  &  women 
ben  founden  inne,  &  it  encresi|>  fro  day  to  day,  of  dyuers 
atire  about  l>*  bodi :  as  ofte  streyte  clothes  &  scborte 
daggid  hodis,  chaunsemlees  (i.e.  ahoei)  disgised  &  teyde 
op  strayt  in  v.  or  vi.  stedis:  women  with  schorte 
clothis  unne)>*  to  \>*  hipes,  hooses  &  lokettet  about  |>* 
heed,  &  vile  stynkend  homes  longe  &  brode,  &  o^er 
dyuers  atire,  ]>^  I  can  nought  witen  ne  discryen  of 
surche  Hnges:  Fueri  man  &  woman  be  his  owne  juge 
&  loke  weel  if  it  be  nought  l>us.*' 

C.H. 

St  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge. 


NOTES   AIYD   QUBBIES   MBS. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  volume  appears 
to  be  the  signal  for  new  suggestions.  Majr  1  fire 
one  off  as  well  as  others  ? 

In  p.  282.  of  the  Third,  and  in  p.  19.  of  your  pre- 
sent volume,  you  have  printed  two  MSS.  relating 
to  Cromwell,  which  I  sent  you.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  MSS.  equally,  or  indeed  more  eurious 
and  interesting,  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
which  would  be  worthy  of  preservation  in  type  in 
your  valuable  columns,  and  which  may  possibly  be 
so  preserved.  But  what  shall  become  of  the  ori- 
ginals? Would  not  the  possessors  of  twos  or 
threes  of  such  documents  be  glad  to  place  them  in 
a  safe  and  useful  repository,  where  they  might  be 
preserved  and  be  made  available  to  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  our  history,  whether  social  or  poli- 
tical ?  And  how  could  this  be  better  effected  than 
by  opening  a  book  for  their  reception  and  safe 
custody  at  your  office ;  such  book  to  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  all  applicants,  under  proper 
regulations ;  and,  when  full,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum  as  Yol.  I.  of  the  ^'  Kotss  and 
Queries  MSS.  ?- 

With  regard  to  the  two  which  you  have  thought 
worth  printing,  I  would  by  far  prefer  such  a  mode 
of  disposing  of  them,  to  consignmg  them,  aa  trifles, 
to  what  might  prove  the  bottomless  pit  of  the 
Museum,  or  to  returning  them  to  the  snug  dea*mi- 
tory  in  which  I  found  them,  between  the  leaves  of 
Bishop  Kennett*s  History  of  England, 

Should  this  hint  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  your- 
self and  your  learned  cori'espondents,  not  only  are 
these  at  your  service,  but  I  mi^ht  find  another  or 
two  to  add  to  them.  I  think,  however,  that  none 
should  be  admitted  into  the  collection  but  such  as 
were  considered  worthy  of  being  also  preserved  in 
print  in  "  Notes  aiu>  Quebxes?  S.  H*  H. 

St.  John's  Wood. 
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[It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  add  that  we 
shidl  be  very  glad  to  do  our  part  towards  carrying  out 
the  very  sensible  and  practical  suggestion  of  our  Cor- 
respondent. We  shall  indeed  be  glad  to  show  the 
sense  we  entertain  of  the  obligations  which  we,  in 
common  with  all  lovers  of  literature  in  this  country, 
owe  to  the  British  Museum,  by  aiding  in  this  or  any 
other  well  connected  scheme  for  enriching  that  store- 
bouse  of  learning,  and  Increasing,  if  possible,  its  present 
usefulness.] 


HS.  FBAGMBNTd   OF   OLD   POBTBf. 

I  have  before  me  a  sheet  of  vellum,  part  of  old 
tale  or  tales  in  verse,  which  has  been  used  as  the 
cover  of  a  maDuscript  book.  I  conceive  it  to  be 
about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents,  from  the  following  extracts,  give 
me  any  information  as  to  the  author,  or  the  work 
of  which  it  is  a  part  ?  There  would  appear  to  be 
parts  of  two  tales,  at  least.  6.  H.  D. 

**  Thamie  seide  the  Prest,  i  will  the  telle, 
For  alie  my  good  i  wele  the  selle. 
For  alle  the  synnes  that  thou  hast  don, 
I  graunte  the  hem  alle  sone  anon. 

Alle  gode  dedes  and  eke  preiere. 
That  Marchaunt  the  Prest  wel  understod, 
That  the  Prestes  chaffare  was  to  hym  good, 

Gif  that  it  mythe  awelde ; 
And  seide,  as  i  am  a  trewe  man, 
In  alle  the  wittis  that  i  can, 
Coyenaunt  i  wele  the  helden. 
Gif  thou  wilt  me  with  herte  and  thouth  (thought). 
Give  me  alle  thi  gode  dedes  that  thou  hast  wrouth, 

As  covenaunt  was  before  ; 
Loke,  he  seide,  to  the  Prest  anon. 
That  thou  telle  hem  everecheon. 

That  thou  be  nouth  forswore. 
And  i  scbal  telle  the  anon, 
Alle  the  .  .  .  de  dedes  that  I  haue  don, 

Alle  with  outen  ende  ; 
The  Prest  began  anon  to  telle, 
Of  hese  goodnesse  anon  snelle. 

No  lengere  he  wolde  hym  wende. 
The  Prest  seidcf  while  i  was  yonge. 
And  coude  gon  and  speke  with  tunge, 

I  was  sette  to  lore  ; 
Pore  men  i  loved  wel. 
Of  that  i  hadde  i  zaf  hem  su  .  .  .  el, 

Bothe  lesse  and  more. 
And  quanne  i  my  primer  cou[the3, 
I  seide  it  ecbe  day  with  my  mouthe. 

And  forgat . . .  uth  on  ; 
To  God  i  made  my  preiere. 
And  ecbe  dai  seide  oure  ladies  [sa]utere. 

To  God  I  made  my  mone. 
Cvereche  day  to  ehirche  i  went, 
And  sieide  my  psauter  with  sex  [en  ?]tente 

Both  be  dai  and  be  nyth  ; 
Quanne  i  to  bedde  schulde  go. 
Hi  clothes  i  kest  me  fro. 

To  serue  God  ful  of  myUu 


Certes  oflyn  i  gan  take, 

An  usage  on  nyth  moche  to  wake. 

And  prei  to  hevene  kyng ; 
That  i  moste  comen  to  this  . . .  religion, 
To  my  soule  Savacioun, 

To  joye  with  outen  endyng. 
And  quanne  i  was  made  a  prest  here, 
God  thewes  i  wolde  lere. 

As  I  haue  the  told ; 
Now  thou  woste  with  outen  strife. 
How  I  haue  led  in  lif. 

And  all  my  goodnesse  I  haue  thee  solde. 
Thanne  seide  the  Prest  to  the  Marchaunt, 
Hold  thou  me  my  covenaunt. 

That  I  of  haue  of  the  bouth  ; 
Thou  woste  wel  al  untold. 
But  gif  a  man  wolde  truthe  hold,      ! 

Marchaundize  is  rith  nouth, 
With  tretchere  thou  myth  me  katche. 
And  do  me  bie  tJie  cat  in  a  ScUche*^ 

Thyng  that  I  may  nouth  se ; 
All  thi  synnes  thou  me  telle. 
And  thou  scbalt  be  saue<i  fro  the  payne  of  belle, 

Gif  thou  ne  levest  nouth  me. 
The  Marchaunt  seide,  geve  me  myn. 
And  thou  schalt  have  chaiFare  thin, 

Gif  thou  wilt  understonde  } 
This  seide  the  Prest,  be  my  leute, 
Alle  thi  synnes  telle  thou  me, 

For  no  thyng  that  thou  ne  wende. 
The  Marchaunt  seide,  wil  I  was  yong« 
And  coude  gon  and  spake  with  tung, 

I  was  jolif  and  wilde ; 
Be  myn  own  sister  I  lay. 
Many  a  nyth  and  many  a  day. 

And  gret  sche  was  with  childe. 
With  childe  she  was,  tho  sotlie  to  telle, 
And  I  gaf  reed  my  fader  to  quelle. 

So  God  me  bryng  out  of  care ; 
Now  God  Fader  in  Trinite, 
Have  merci  on  here  and  on  me. 

Of  blisse  I  am  all  bare. 
And  after  that  with  outen  othe, 
Oure  fader  and  oure  moder  bothe,    . 

Whanne  that  it  was  eve ; 
And  thei  bothe  aslepe  were, 
We  wen  ten  to  hem  bothe  in  fere. 

And  slowe  hem  with  outen  weve  (?)> 
And  quanne  this  dede  was  i-do. 
We  wenten  away  bothe  to. 

Mi  sister  wente  behynde ; 
As  gret  with  childe  as  sche  was, 
I  lep  to  here  a  woligret  pas. 

And  dede  here  heved  of  wynde. 
Sche  that  was  me  lef  and  dere, 
T  sraot  here  heved  of  be  the  swere. 

Now  lord,  merci  I  crie ; 
Fader,  God  omnipotent, 
Ne  lete  o\ir  soules  never  be  scbent. 

For  the  love  of  oure  lefdie. 
Maries  sone  that  sitteth  in  trone, 
Lade  to  the  i  make  my  mone, 


♦  Proverb. 
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For  thin  holy  grace ; 
That  we  mote  be  present. 
At  the  day  of  jujement, 

And  seen  thin  holi  face.*' 


«<  Tlianne  he  sei  a  leoun  come, 
And  taken  awei  hese  yonge  sone, 

On  hym  he  gaped  wide. 
The  Lyoun  bar  that  child  with  hym, 
Awei  rennynge  wroth  and  grym, 
The  knyth  was  ney  aswoune ; 
There  he  was  in  the  water  deep, 
It  was  no  wonder  thow  he  wep. 

Of  Care  hadde  [he]  inow. 
Sore  he  gan  to  sihhe  and  grone, 
Thei  he  ne  seide  wordes  none. 

To  loude  he  moste  tee ; 
A  wonder  thyng  he  sey  thar, 
A  wolf  hese  other  child  away  bar. 
He  fel  doun  on  swoune  on  kne. 
Tho  that  he  aswouning  ros. 
He  loked  abouten  and  hym  agros, 

Hese  wit  was  ney  forlore  ; 
But  yet  he  thouthe  on  Ihu  Crist, 
On  his  deth  and  on  hese  uprist. 

That  for  us  was  i-bore. 
Lord  God  Almythti,  thou  it  wost, 
Fadir  sone  and  holi  gost, 

To  thee  i  menene  my  mone ; 
For  my  spouse  that  was  so  trewe, 
Fadir  hende  brith  of  newe, 

Wol  wo  is  me  alone. 
For  my  sones  that  ben  forlorn. 
That  wilde  bestes  hath  awei  born, 

I  not  nouth  where  to  wone ; 
To  wheche  lond  mai  i  fle, 
How  longe  schal  i  on  lyve  be, 
Sorewes  comen  gret  wone. 
Of  Job  i  well  bethenke  me, 
That  long  in  welthe  hadde  be, 

And  fel  sone  in  care ; 
Ihu  Crist  for  love  of  The, 
To  earful  well  i  nevere  be. 

How  so  it  ever  fare. 
I  have  wepte  al  my  fille, 
I  nele  no  more,  i  well  be  stille, 

Goddes  helpe  is  us  ney  ; 
Thanne  come  an  aungel  from  hevene, 
And  spake  to  hym  with  mylde  Stevene, 

Of  God  that  woneth  on  hey. 
Be  bold  blithe,  he  seide,  Eustace, 
For  in  hevene  is  maad  thi  place, 

There  thou  schalt  myrie  be ; 
Thi  children  and  thi  wif, 
Schal  have  longe  lyf, 

And  al  that  blisse  i-se. 
Thus  long  he  wente  forth  his  wai, 
Biddynge  his  bedes  on  base  lai, 

Til  beter  tyme  come ; 
To  Swynke  and  swate  he  most, 
For  hese  spendyng  was  ney  go, 
it  under  no  — — — 


With  bowe  and  arwe  and  horn. 
For  to  kepe  a  lordis  corn. 

Be  day  and  eke  be  nyth  ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

knythes  from  fer  i  fare 
For  to  seeke  here  and  thare 
After  on  manne 
The  emperoures  counceyler 
"We  han  forth  far  and  ner 
There  can  no  man  hym  kenne  : 
The  wisest  knyth  of  hese  coort  he  wa«, 
He  was  i  hoten  Sire  Placidas, 
On  huntynge  out  he  ferde  ; 
And  never  aft;er  come  he  hom, 

Ne  no  tidyng  of  him  com. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  the  mouthe  is  a  wounde.*' 

[The  first  of  these  fragments  is  obviously  a  portion 
of  a  religious  tale  (similar  to  the  French  Conies  Deoots, 
firom  one  of  which  it  is  probably  borrowed). 

The  second  is  a  portion  of  the  Legend  of  St.  Eustace, 
otherwise  named  Placidas,  which  occurs  in  an  earlier' 
metrical  English  form  among  the  Collections  of  Lives 
of  Saints  in  MS.  Laud.  108.  art.  59. ;  MS.  Digby  86. ; 
MS.  Bodl.  779.  art.  64. ;  MS.  Vernon,  fol.  170. ; 
MS.  Ashm.  43.  art.  73.  ;  and  MS.  Cott  Cal.  A.  IL 
It  occurs  as  prose  in  the  Golden  Legend.] 


FOLK   IX>BE. 


Medical  Use  of  Mice. — Seeing  some  Queries  and 
Replies  on  this  subject,  I  am  induced  to  send  you 
a  few  extracts  from  an  old  book  in  my  possession 
(marked  "very  scarce"),  published  in  1661.  Its 
title  is  Panzoohgicomineralogia,  or  a  Compleat 
History  of  Animals'  and  Minerals,  By  Richard 
Lovell,  St.  C.  C.  Oxon.  It  treats  chiefly  of  the 
medicinal  uses  of  the  various  objects.  I  am  tempted 
to  tell  you  the  use  of  a  "  unicorne,"  but  confine 
myself  to  the  mouse. 

'*  The  flesh  eaten  causeth  oblivion,  and  corrupteth 
the  meat ;  yet  those  of  Chalecut  eat  them ;  it  is  hot, 
soft;,  and  fattish,  and  expelleth  melancholy.  ...  A 
mouse  dissected  and  applied,  draweth  out  reeds,  darts, 

and  other  things  that  stick  in  the  flesh Mice 

bruised,  and  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  an  acopon 
(what's  that?),  with  old  wine,  cause  hair  on  the  eye- 
brows  Being  eaten  by  children  when  rosted, 

they  dry  up  the  spittle.  The  magicians  eat  them  twice 
a  month  against  the  paines  of  the  teeth.  The  water  in 
which  they  have  been  boiled  helps  against  the  quinsey. 
Being  boiled  and  eaten,  they  help  children's  pissing 
in  bed.  The  fresh  blood  kills  warts.  The  ashes  of 
the  skinne,  applied  with  vinegar,  help  the  paines  of  the 
head.  The  liead  worn  in  a  cloth,  helps  the  headach 
and  epilepsy.  The  braine  being  steeped  in  wine,  and 
applied  to  the  forehead,  helpeth  the  headach.  Used 
with  water,  it  cureth  the  phrensy.  The  heart,  talen 
out  of  a  mouse  when  alive,  worne  about  the  arme  of  a 
woman,  causeth  no  conception.  The  fillet  of  the  liver, 
drunk  with  austere  wine,  helpeth  quartans.  The  liver, 
rosted  in  the  new  of  the  moon,  trieth  the  epilepsy.    The 
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dung  is  corrosive.  Given  in  any  liquor,  it  helpeth  the 
collicke.  It  looseneth  the  body :  therefore  some 
nurses  use  it  for  children  in  suppositories  (?).  It  helpeth 
hollow  teeth,  being  put  therein.'* 

There  is  more  of  the  sort,  to  the  extent  of  2f 
closely  printed  pages.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  autn6r  quotes  authorities,  old  and  new,  for  the 
several  facts  he  adduces.  Pliny  is  a  great  authority 
with  him,  and  Galen  is  often  cited.  J.  K. 

Legend  of  HaydorCs  Gtdly, — In  the  parish  of 
Hinton-Blewett,  North  Somersetshire,  or  imme- 
diately adjoining  it,  in  the  direction  of  West 
Harptree,  there  is  a  wooded  gorge  in  the  hill-side, 
through  which  runs  a  small  stream,  and  which  is 
called  "  Haydon's  Gully."  I  have  lately  heard  the 
following  tradition  respecting  it ;  viz.  that  a  gen- 
tleman named  Colonel  Haydon,  who  was  accused 
of  high  treason,  used  to  spend  his  nights  under  his 
brother's  roof,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  every  morning  came  and  backed  his  horse  into 
a  hole  in  the  bank,  where  he  spent  the  day  in  order 
to  evade  his  pursuers.  You  will  perhaps  agree 
with  me,  that  this  story,  which,  if  it  has  any  truth 
in  it,  probably  refers  to  Monmouth's  days,  is  worth 
inquiring  into.  Arthur  Wright. 

The  Crow  Charm  and  the  Lady-hird  Charm. — 
The  following  charms  are  repeated  by  children 
throughout  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  also.  They 
may  be  classed  with  the  "  Snail  Charms  "  (Vol.  iii., 
pp.  132. 179.) : 

Crow  Charm. 
**  Crow,  crow,  get  out  of  my  sight» 
Or  else  I'll  eat  thy  liver  and  lights.'* 

Lady-hird  Charm, 

**  Lady-bird,  lady-bird,  eigh  thy  way  home ; 
Thy  house  is  on  fire,  thy  children  all  roam, 
Except  little  Nan,  who  sits  in  her  pan, 
Weaving  gold-laces  as  fast  as  she  can." 

I  remember,  as  a  child,  sitting  out  of  doors  on 
an  evening  of  a  warm  summer  or  autumn  day,  and 
repeating  the  crow,  charm  to  flights  of  rooks,  as 
they  winged  home  to  their  rookery.  The  charm 
was  chaunted  so  long  as  a  crow  remained  in 
sight,  the  final  disappearance  of  them  being  to  my 
mmd  proof  "  strong  as  Holy  Writ"  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  charm. 

The  lady-bird  charm  is  repeated  to  the  insect 
(the  Cocdnella  septempunctata  of  Linnaeus) — the 
common  seven-spotted  lady-bird — ta  be  found  in 
every  field  and  garden  during  summer. 

The  lady-bird  is  placed  ujjon  the  childV  open 
band,  and  the  charm  is  repeated  until  the  insect 
takes  to  flight.  The  warmth  and  moisture  of  the 
hand  no  doubt  facilitate  this,  although  the  child 
believes  fully  in  the  moving  power  of  the  charm. 

N.  B.  The  lady-bird  is  also  khown  as  lady-cow^ 
cow-lady^  and  is  sometimes  addressed  as  cusha-cow' 
lady,  Robert  Kawlimson. 


School  Superstitions. — Several  appear  to  exist  in 
schools  from  generation  to  generation :  do  they 
exist  anywhere  else?  and  whence  their  origin? 
For  instance :  "  a  boy  who  could  not  span  his  own 
wrist  was  a  bastard;"  "if  you  said  the  Lord*s 
Prayer  backwards,  the  devil  would  come  up,"  &c. 

A.  C. 

The  Nightmare. — I  recently  observed  a  large 
stone,  having  a  natural  hole  through  it,  suspended 
inside  a  Suffolk  farmer's  cow-house.  Upon  in- 
quiry of  a  labourer,  I  was  informed  this  was  in- 
tended as  a  preventive  of  nightmare  in  the  cattle. 
My  informant  (who  evidently  placed  great  faith 
in  its  efficacy)  added  that  a  similar  stone  suspended 
in  a  bed-room,  or  a  knife  or  steel  laid  under  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  was  of  equal  service  to  the  sleeper, 
and  that  he  had  himself  frequently  made  use  of 
this  charm. 

Is  this  practice  common,  and  in  what  does  it 
originate  ?  J.  B.  C» 

EAST  NORFOLK  FOLK  LORE. 

1.  Cure  for  Fits, — A  similar  superstition  on  this 
subject  to  the  one  mentioned  by  D.  (Vol.  L,  p.  IL) 
is  prevalent  in  this  vicinity.  Nine  or  eleven  young 
men  or  maidens  (an  odd  number  is  indispensable) 
contribute  each  a  silver  coin  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  ring.  A  friend  of  the  sufferer  gives  out 
that  he  is  making  a  collection  for  the  purpose,  and 
calls  on  the  parties  expected  to  contribute,  and 
the  coins  must  be  given  unaskedf  to  ensure  its 
efficacy.  A  watchmaker  in  my  parish  tells  me 
that  he  has  made  ten  or  a  dozen  such  rings  within 
as  many  years,  and  that  he  has  full  faith  in  their 
curative  properties. 

2.  Cure  for  Ague. — Being  afflicted  two  years 
since  with  a  severe  tertian  ague,  I  was  solicited, 
after  the  usual  medical  treatment  had  failed,  by  a 
lady  to  take  as  much  of  the  snuff  of  a  candle  as 
would  lie  on  a  sixpence,  made  into  an  electuary 
with  honey.  I  complied  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  a 
complete  cure  was  effected.  Whether  the  nausea 
consequent  on  such  an  unpleasant  remedy  had  any 
effect  on  the  spasmodic  nature  of  the  malady,  X 
cannot  say ;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  and  it  is 
esteemed  a  sovereign  specific  by  the  Norfolk 
rustics.  !E.  S.  Taylor. 

Martham,  Norfolk.. 

Extreme  Ignorance  and  Superstition.  —  In  a 
large  village  in  Dorsetshire,  not  far  from  the 
county  town,  an  intelligent  man  went  recently 
into  the  house  of  a  somewhat  respectable  woman 
who  keeps  a  general  shop  in  the  village,  and  who 
is  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family ;  and  seeing 
her  with  a  large  family  Bible  open  before  her,  and 
several  of  her  children  collected  around,  while  she 
was  cutting  and  paring  their  finger  nails,  and  so 
holding  their  hands  as  that  their  cuttings  might 
drop  on  the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  he  asked  her  why 
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»hQ  did  this.  Suspecting,  by  her  manner,  that 
«he  had  some  object  in  view,  judge  of  his  surprise, 
when  she  replied: — "I  always,  when  I  cut  the 
nails  of  my  children,  let  the  cuttings  fall  on  the 
open  Bible,  that  they  may  grow  up  to  be  honest. 
They  will  never  steal,  if  the  nails  are  cut  over  the 
Bible ! !  **  Do  we  not  yet  require  the  educator 
to  b§  abroad  ?  T.  We. 


The  Word  ^^  Repttdiate."  —  I  cannot  help  fol- 
lowing Db.Kennedt^s  example,  and  calling  at- 
tention to  another  word  in  our  language  which  is 
now-a-days,  on  many  occasions,  used  very  erro- 
neously; I  allude  to  the  word  repudiation,  or 
rather  the  verb  repudiate. 

How  frequently  does  one  hear  at  public  meet- 
ings such  phrases  as  these :  "  I  utterly  repudiate 
the  idea,**  "  I  repudiate  the  sentiment,"  "  I  re- 
pudiate the  insinuation."  A  page  might  be  filled 
with  phrases. of  this  description  occurring  in  re- 
ported speeches  of  recent  date.  The  word,  in  fact, 
M  made  by  public  speakers  of  "unadorned  elo- 
quence "  and  newspaper  writers,  to  do  duty  for 
iuch  words  as  to  refuse^  repel,  reject,  abandon, 
disoum,  cast  off. 

Now,  Sir,  1  humbly  conceive  that  repudiation 
means  simply  a  dissolving  of  the  marriage  contract, 
hence  of  any  contract  or  obligation ;  and  I  believe 
X  may  say  with  safety,  that  in  no  standard  classical 
author,  ancient  or  modern,  is  the  term  repudiation, 
or  the  verb  repudiate,  used,  except  in  connexion 
with  some  obligation  expressed,  or  in  figurative 
allusion  to  such  obligation.  The  terra,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  "  drab-coloured  men  of  Pennsylvania," 
18  undoubtedly  proper;  they  have  indeed  repu- 
dialed  their  debt,  and  perhaps  brought  the  word 
and  the  thing  into  vogue  ;  but  to  use  such  a  phrase 
as  "  I  repudiate  the  notion,"  is,  I  submit,  surely  to 
talk  nonsense.  H.  C.  K. 

"  '■  Rectory,  Hereford. 

The  First  Panorama  (Vol.  lii.,  p.  526.).— E.K.W. 
must  have  made  some  mistake  in  his  recollection. 
Girton  was  a  painter,  and  may  have  worked  at  the 
Panorama  of  London  ;  but  the  "  first  Panorama  " 
was  by  Mr.  Robert  Barker.  The  sketches  were 
made  by  his  son,  Henry  Aston  Barker,  when  only 
a  lad  aged  fifteen.  They  were  taken  from  the  top 
of  the  Albion  Mills :  they  were  also  etched  by 
H.  A.  Barker  at  the  same  age,  and  aqua- tinted' by 
Birnie,  and  published  in  six  sheets,  22  by  17,  a  set 
of  which  I  possess,  with  a  note  of  their  nistory,  as 
herein  communicated,  written  in  dorso,  long  ago, 
from  Mr.  B.'s  own  lips.  H.  T.  E. 

E.N.  W.  is  correct  in  saying,  that  a  semicircular 
Tiew  of  London  from  the  top  of  the  Albion  MiUs, 
near  BlaokfHar*8  bridge,  preceded  Barker  s  pano- 
ramas.   It  must  have  been  painted  about  the  year 


1 793.  I  saw  it  at  the  end  of  that  year,  or  at  the  refy 
beginning  of  1794.  But  it  was  not  exhibited  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  but  in  Castle  Street,  in  a  rough 
building — not,  I  believe,  erected  for  the  purpose— 
at  the  back  of  a  small  house  on  the  eastern  side  of 
that  street.  Perhaps  some  other  of  your  octo- 
genarian readers  may  recollect  its  being  there, 
well  as  m^rself.  The  scene  on  the  Thames 
the  water-procession  on  Lord  Mayor's  day. 

W.D. 

Chaucer  and  Gray  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  492.). —  Mb. 
Thoms  suggests  a  very  interesting  parallel  between 
a  line  in  Chaucer,  and  Gray's  "  Even  in  our  ashes,** 
&c.  Gray  himself  refers  to  Petrarch  as  his  ori- 
ginal, and  the  thought  occurs  in  Shakspeare : 
^  In  me  thou  seest  the  gloving  of  such  fire, 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie.** 

And  Malone,  in  a  note  on  the  passage  {Supplement 
to  Shakspeare,  1780,  vol.  L  p.  640.),  adduces  the 
passage  m  Chaucer  quoted  by  Mb.  Thoms  as  an 
illustration.  Steevens  has  mentioned  the  following 
passage  in  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Arcadia  :  "  In  ashes  of 
despaire,  though  burnt,  shall  make  thee  live." 
Compare,  also,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  V. 
Sc.  2.  J.  O.  H. 

To  the  verse, 

**  Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires,*' 

Gray  has  himself  appended  a  note,  indicating  that 
it  was  suggested  by  Petrarch,  sonnet  169. ;  and 
*^  I  will  take  the  poet's  word  for  a  thousand 
pounds."     It  was  originally  written  — 

**  Awake  and  faithful  to  her  wonted  fires^" 

which  has  but  little  to  do  with  Chaucer.     Varbo. 

Burns  and  Propertius. — There  is  a  strange  in- 
clination to  attribute  similarity  of  sentiment  to 
plagiarism;  as  if  it  were  almost  impossible  for  two 
men  of  genius  to  hit  upon  the  same  notions,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  In  Propertius  (IL  i.  3, 4.) 
we  find — 

**  Non  haoQ  Calliope,  non  haee  oiihi  cantat  Apollo^ 
Ingenium  nobis  ipsa  puella  facit." 

In  Bums  we  read  — 

•*  O,  were  I  on  Parnassus'  hill  1 
Or  had  of  Helicon  my  fill  ; 
That  I  might  catch  poetic  skill, 

To  sing  how  dear  I  love  thee. 
But  Nlth  maun  be  my  Muse's  well, 
Mtf  Muae  maun  be  thy  bonnie  vcT." 

Had  Burns  been  much  of  a  Latin  scholar,  he 
would  probably  have  been  accused  of  stealing  from 
Propertius.  Vabbo. 

Shakspeare  in  Sweden. — The  writings  of  Shak- 
speare would  appear  from  the  following  fact  to  be 
read  with  as  mucli  avidity  and  delight  in  Sweden 
as  in  his  native  country.  A  translation  of  his 
plays  by  Hagberg,   Professor   of  Greek  in  the 
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Universitj  of  Lund,  is  nOw  in  course  of  pub- 
lication. Of  this,  twelve  volumes  have  appeared ; 
and  although  the  first  edition  consisted  of  no  less 
than  two  thousand  copies,  the  whole  have  been 
sold  off,  and  a  second  edition  is  in  preparation. 
Professor  Hagberg's  translation  is  most  favourablj 
spoken  of  by  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  of 
its  merits.  W.  J.  T. 


ON  THB   ELISION   OF   THE   LETTER   "  V." 

Through  the  medium  of  '* Notes  and  Queries" 
I  would  be  permitted  to  invite  attention  to  a  pe- 
culiar pronunciation  that  has  extensively  prevailed, 
though  unnoticed  I  believe  in  print,  of  many 
words  wherein  the  letter  v  occurs  between  two 
vowels. 

While  resident  in  the  country,  when  a  boy,  I 
was  struck  with  the  singular  manner  in  which  the 
names  of  certain  places,  having  a  o  so  circum- 
stanced, were  pronounced,  for  the  v  was  wholly 
silent,  and  occasionally  the  latter  vowel  also ;  but 
as  this  was  chiefly  among  uneducated  people,  I 
was  led  to  regard  it  as  a  provincialism.  However, 
as  I  became  further  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
places,  I  did  not  fail  to  observe,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  limited  to  any  particular  part  of  England. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  provincial  pronunciation 
of  Cavendish  (Suffolk)  b  Cavendish;  of  Daven- 
try,  Da'entry ;  of  Staverton  and  Coverley  (War- 
wickshire), Sta'erton  and  Co'erly;  of  Evesham, 
E'esham;  of  Davenham  (Cheshire),  Da'enham; 
of  Lavington  (Lincolnshire),  La'enton  or  Lenton ; 
of  Avebury  ( Wilts),  Abury ;  of  Lavenham  and 
Cavenham  (Suffolk),  Lanham  and  Canham ;  of 
Overton  (Leicestershire,  Westmoreland,  and 
Cumberland),  Orton ;  and  the  Principality  gives 
us  Aberga'enny  for  Abergavenny.  Ivilchester 
has  become  Ilchester,  and  Tovecester  (now  written 
Towcester)  is  pronounced  To'ecester ;  while  Hove- 
den  (Yorkshire)  is  called  Ho'eden,  or  Howden, 
as  it  is  now  commonly  spelt.  Similar  exam[)les 
might  be  multiplied.  Sometimes  a  succeeding 
consonant  has  undergone  a  change,  as  Pe*emsey 
for  Pevensey,  and  Rochester  for  Rovecester  or 
Rofecester.  Numerous  as  the  instances  are,  there 
has  been  some  apparent  caprice  in  the  matter,  not 
easily  explained.  For  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
Staverton  and  Coverley  in  Warwickshire,  and 
Daventry  on  the  borders  of  that  county,  undergo 
this  change,  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  Coventry 
was  ever  free  from  it;  and  in  like  manner  Twiver- 
ton  in  Devonshire  is  called  Twerton,  yet  I  believe 
Tiverton  was  never  Terton.  There  may  have 
beea  something  in  the  original  forms  or  meanings 
of  Coventry,  Tiverton,  and  the  like,  that  occasioned 
the  I'  to  be  retained. 

Many  examples  of  the  omission  of  this  letter 


might  be  adduced  from  surnames,  did  space  per- 
mit; indeed,  several  of  those  given  above  are 
surnames,  as  well  as  names  of  places ;  and  some 
readers  may  recollect  the  change  noticed  in  Sel- 
den'i  Titles  of  Honour,  of  Roger  Wendover  into 
Roger  of  Windsor,  the  first  step  having  beea  to 
write  Roger  of  Windore. 

Nor  is  the  practice  confined  to  names.  All  are 
familiar  with  such  contractions  as  e'er,  ne'er,  o^er, 
e'en,  and  se'nnight.  We  have  also  ill  for  evU,  and 
the  Scotch  have  deil  for  devU,  and  evening  for 
evening.  In  like  manner  have  we  derived  lord  fVom 
the  old  English  loverd  or  louerd;  lark  from  2ave- 
rock  (Anglo- Saxon  lauerc)  ;  hawk  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hafoc  or  haxutc ;  and  head  from,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  heafod  or  heauod;  for  the  f  w  u 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  when  representing  our  o,  became 
subject  to  this  elision.  Time  was,  too,  when 
shovel  was  pronounced  shovel,  and  riiymed  with 
owl ;  as  is  exemplified  in  Uie  nursery  lay  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  poor  Cock  Robin. 

Without  now  attempting  to  account  for  this 
usage  of  speech,  which  seems  to  imply  the  preva- 
lence of  a  former  pronunciation  of  t?  very  different 
from  the  present,  £  will  briefly  notice  that  the  like 
elision  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Latin,  chiefly 
in  the  perfect  tenses  and  their  derivatives,  as 
amanmt  for  amaverwU^  and  audtsset  for  audivis^ 
set;  occasionally,  too,  in  nouns,  as  labrum  for 
lavahrum;  and  also  in  the  compounds  of  versus, 
as  reiro'rsum.  It  is  found,  I  may  add,  in  a  few 
French  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  oncle 
from  avunctdtts,  and  die  from  eivitas.  In  the 
several  languages  above  mentioned  the  v  between 
two  vowels  is  also  found  passing  into  w  or  u, 
especially  afler  a  or  o,  the  second  vowel  being  in 
such  cases  dropped,  thus  indicating  the  connexion 
that  existed  between  v  and  w,  which  letters  we 
know  were  in  times  past  written  indifferently  for 
each  other.  The  discussion,  however,  of  this  con- 
nexion is  beside  my  present  purpose. 

The  Latin  contractions  that  I  have  adverted  to 
are  well  known,  and  often  noticed ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  manner  in  which  this  treatment 
of  the  V  has  affected  the  pronunciation  and  ortho- 
graphy of  our  own  language,  should  have  almost 
escaped  observation.  An  acquaintance  with  it 
has  been  found  of  service  when  consulting  ancient 
writings  and  the  published  records;  for  those 
who  would  use  such  sources  of  information  with 
advantage,  should  be  prepared  not  only  to  recog- 
nise, but  also  to  anticipate,  the  various  changes 
which  names  of  persons  and  places  have  under- 
gone. W.  S.  W*****p. 


ANTHONY   MUNDY. 


A  few  weeks  since  some  manuscripts  were  placed 
in  my  hands  belonging  to  the  Hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mostyn,  M.  P.   (removed  from  the    libnury  at 
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Mostyn  Hall  in  Flintshire),  in  order  that  I  might  except  7  descents  of  these  are  entered  in  the  old 

ascertain  the  contents;  and  on  looking  at  them,  I  visitation  of  Hertfordshire  made  in  a^  1572;    all 

discovered  a  play  in  the  autograph  of  Anthony  the  rest  are  the  collections  of  mee,  Rich.  Mundy." 

Mundy,  with  his  signature  at  the  end,  and  the  date  It  is  evident  that  this  is  the  volume  referred  to 

(supplied  by  another  hand)  of  December,   1595.  by  Warton  and  Chalmers;  and  no  less  certain, 

This  play,  entitled  **  A  Boohe  of  John  a  Kent  and  that,  by  a  careless  blunder,  the  playwright  Anthony 

John  a  Cumber,''  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  un-  Mundy  has  been  confounded  with  his  namesake 

known  to  all  the  writers  on  the  history  of  the  Richard  Mundy,  the  painter-stainer,  whose  volami- 

stage;  and  its  plot  and  dialogue  appearing  to  me  nous  heraldic  labours  are  recorded  in  the  Catalo<nte 

sufficiently  curious  to  deserve  publication,  I  lost     of  the  Harleian  MSS.,  Nos.  1529 — 1534.,  1536 

no  time  in  communicating  my  discovery  to  Mr.  1566.,  1570. 1571.  and  1577.     The  Add.  MS.  4964. 

J.  Payne  Collier,  under  whose  able  editorship  I  am  is,  in  reality,  only  an  incomplete  copy  by  Waker 

liappy  to  learn  that  the  work  (by  permission  of  Mr.  of   Mundy 's    original   manuscript,   preserved  in 

Mostyn)  will  shortly  be  printed  by  the  Shakspeare  MS.  Harl.  1551. 

Club.     The  object  I  now  have  in  view  in  making  I  beg  leave  to  annex  the  three  followin<y  Queries, 

these  remarks,  is  to  point  out  an  error  relative  to  1.  Did  any  relationship  exist  between  Anthony 

Mundy  (as  he  spells  his  own  name)  which,  if  not  and  Kichard  Mundy  ? 

corrected,  may  acquire  greater  circulation  than  it  2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  bookseller  who  lived 

possesses  even  at  present.     In  Warton's  History  "opposite  the  Exchange"  in  1777? 

of  English  Poetry,  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  292.  n,  (printed  3.  Can  any  copy  of  the  sale  catalogue  of  Sir 

in  1781),  at  the  close  of  his  biographical  account  Simeon  Stuart's  library  be  referred  to  in  existence? 

of  Mundy,  he  makes  the   following  statement :  F,  Madden. 

He  [Mundy]  collected  the  arms  of  the  county  of  


Middlesex,  iately   transferred   from   Sir   Simeon 

Stuart's  library   to  the   British  Museum;"    and  Minav  ^utviti. 

this    paragraph    is    copied    word    for    word    bj  17,  Margaret  Maultasch  — Arms  of  HaUe,-- In 

Chalmers  (writing  in  1812),  and  inserted  in  his  "Marcel  de  Serres'  Journey  in  Bavaria  and  the 

Biographical  Dictionary  under  the  article  Munday  Tyrol"  (printed  in  Arliss's  Pochet  Mag,  1825),  ia 

(Antony).     As  no  record  exists  in  my  depart-  describing  the  statues  ranged  round  the  mauso- 

ment  of  any  such   transfer,   I  was  desirous   to  leum  of  the  Emperor  Mathias  in  the  Franciscan 

trace  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  which  the  date  of  church  at  Innspruck,  he  says : 

Chalmers  could  hardly  have  enabled  me  to  do,  u  Amidst  the  Princesses,  Margaret  Maultasch  may 

had  1  not  fortunately  consulted  Nichols  s  Literary  easily  be  discovered  by  the  hideous  conformation  of 

Anecdotes,  vol.  viii.  p.  645.,  where  I  found  a  letter  her  mouth,  and  her  eyes  which  glow  with  sensual  de- 

from  the  Rev.  Michael  Tyson  to  Gough,  dated  sires.     The  singular  arms  which  may  be  seen  over  the 

June  10,  1777,  in  which  he  mentions  the  manu-  gates  of  Halle,  but  too  plainly  betoken  the  shameful 

scripts  then  recently  sold  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Simeon  and  licentious  character  of  this  insatiable  female." 

Stuart,  in  Hampshire,  and  adds—  Where  can  I  read  the  life  of  this  "  hideous" 

«♦  A  bookseller  opposite  the  Exchange  bought  an  personage  ?     And  what  are  the  arms  alluded  to  ? 

heraldical  lot  of  eighteen  volumes,  big  and  little,  for  She  was  Duchess  of  Tyrol,  and  her  portrait  is  in 

which  he  asks  twenty  guineas:  among  them  is  Hawes's  the   Chateau  d'Eu;    but  I  have   never   seen    an 

(read  Harvey's]  original   Suffolk   Church  Notes,  and  a  onn^ntr;««.                                                            r*    r^ 

beautiful  Visitation  of  Cambfidge:*  engraving.                                                           G.  Creed. 

With  this  clue  I  had  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  ,   ^^'  Test  of  Strength  of  u  Boiv.— What  is  the 
that  the  eighteen  volumes  alluded  to  were  pre-  test  of  the  strength  of  a  ^o?^  f 
served  among  the  Additional  Manuscripts  in  the  ^°®^.  ^^^  distance  the  bow  throws  the  arrow  in- 
British   Museum,   Nos.   4960-4977.,  and  were  crease  m  ratio  to  its  strength  ? 


probably  purchased  of  the  bookseller  named  above.  ^^f,  ^^^  the  length  of  the  bows  used  in  ihe 

I  can  trace  no  copy  of  the  sale  catalogue  of  Sir  ^ood  old  times j'     Were  the  bows  then  made  of  more 

Simeon  Stuart's  library;  but  this  library  must  ^^au  one  mece  f     Is  there  any  advantage  in  having 

have  belonged  to  the  third  baronet  of  that  name,  *  ^I'^T  ^^  "^''?  **'*''  ^^  P'^^^»  ^ 


of  Hartley^  Maudit,  -co.  Hants,  who  succeeded  to  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^''^  the  arrows  made  of? 

the  title  in  1761.     The  manuscripts  in  question  ToxopHUiUS. 

*ll  belonged  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  to  Samuel  19.  Vox  Populi,  —  I  have  a  copper  coin  in  my 

Waker,    painter-stainer,    in    whose    handwriting  cabinet  (halfpenny  size)  which  I  snail  be  glad  to 

many  of  them  are,  among  which  is  No.  4964.,  thus  have  explained. 

entitled :  "  Collections  of  Descents  and  Armes  of  the  The  obverse  has  a  bust  laureate  in  profile  to  the 

Gentry  of  Middlesex,  whereof  uhxs  noe  visitation  left,  with  the  letter  **  P,"  close  to  the  nose.     The 

generall  of  the  same  i^ounty,  before  that  made  by  bust  appears  to  be  of  some  p)opular  Irish  leader  in 

Sir  Henry  St  George,  Michmond Herald  Im  l^42f  1760,  as, it  is  not  like  either  to  Greorge  II.*8  or 
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Reverse ;  The  fignre  of  Hiberuia  seated,  witl 
&n  olive  branch  in  Uer  right  hand,  and  a  spear  ii 
her  left ;  also  a  harp  at  her  side.  Legend 
"  Hiberria."     Exergue,  "  1760."  J.  N.  C 

20.  Meaning  of  Whig  and  Tory.  —  May  I  bej 
■ufiicieiit  space  in  vour  journal  to  inquire  for  tbi 
exact  etymoli^  of  the  terras  "Whig"  and  "  Tory  ?' 
We  all  know  the  exact  time  when  these  first  came 
into  use.  We  all  understand  precisely  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  "Conservative,"  "Liberal," 
"Radical,"  "Peelite,"  "Protectionist,"  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Peelite,  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  things  not  political ;  but  Whig  and  Tory 
can  only  be  used  in  this  one  sense.  From  whence 
then  their  derivation  ?     A  Clebk  op  the  House. 

21.  "Fortune,  la/ortune.  Fort  une." — In  the 
church  of  Notre  Daine  de  Brou,  near  the  town  oi 
Soui^,  in  the  department  de  I'Ain,  ihc  following 
inscription  is  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  Marguerite 
d'Autriche,  the  wife  of  Philihert  le  Beau,  Prince 
of  Savoy ;  — 

"  Fortune,  Infortune,  Fort  une," 
In  this  epitaph,  the  first  two  words  are  intel- 
ligible enough,  and  allude  to  certiun  reverses  of 
fortune  which  had  chequered  the  life  of  the  prin- 
cess ;  but  the  expression  fort  une  reads  somewhat 
enigmatical,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  can  give  the  meaning  of  it. 

Hbnht  H.  Bbben. 
St.  Lucia,  June,  1851. 

22.  Unde  deritmtur  Stoneher^e.  —  Antiquaries 
and  topographers  generally  (Stukeley  and  Sir 
R.  C.  Hoare  included)  have  been  hitheito  content 

lO  consider  this  word  as  a  compound  of  slan  and 
henge,  Anglo-Saxon ; — that  is,  "  hanging  alone." 
Now  this  etymology  of  the  word  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  very  unsatisfactory.  Tiie  cross 
stones  do  not  hang ;  they  lie  on  the  uprights,  and 
are  kept  in  their  places  by  mortice  holes.  An 
ingenious  friend  of  mine  has,  by  what  I  consider 
a  happy  train  of  re^isoning.  arrived  at  another  and 
a  better  conclusion.  Every  one  knows  that  our 
German  ancestors  used  the  word  horse  adjectively. 
And  we  still  have  it  so  in  use  to  designate  many 
things  as  the  largest  of  their  kindj  as  kortie- 
ehe^timt,  horse-daisey,  horse-miuhroom,  horte-em- 
met,  &c.  &c.  Horna  and  hengst  or  hengisi,  are 
convertible  terms;  or,  if  any  difference,  the  latter 
word  is  used  for  alailion.  If  so,  then,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  stones  of  this 
Druid  temple  would  provoke  the  largest  idea  of 
magnitude,  and  thence  be  called  Stone-Hengst,  or 
nore euphoniously,  Stone-licnge, — stallion  stones? 
P.P. 

23.  Marriage  of  SUhops. — Ishould  feel  obliged 
o  any  of  your  correspondents  who  would  supply 

Vol..  IV.— No.  91.  "  ~~         ~ 


me  with  an  example  from  early  Church  history  of 
a  bishop  or  priest  marrying  after  ordination. 

Deacons  were  expressly  allowed  to  marry  by 
the  Council  of  Ancyra ;  but  I  should  wish  an 
example  of  either  of  the  others. 

Marriage  after  priestly  ordination  is  now  for- 
bidden by  the  Greek  church,  and  since  the  Council 
of  Trullo  bishops  must  be  celibate  or  continent. 

Second  Query — What  evidence  is  there  that 
bishops  in  early  times,  if  already  married,  were 
obliged  to  put  away  their  wives?  It  is  said  that 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen's  father  bad  children  after 
be  was  raised  to  the  episcopate.  Can  this  be 
proved,  and  are  there  other  instances  ? 

Prom  the  silence  of  eariy  Church  writers  as  to 
any  difference  between  the  clergy  and  laity  on 
this  point,  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Roman  requirement  of  celibacy  was  then  confined 
to  the  bishopric  of  Rome  itself,  and  the  imme- 
diately adjoining  country. 

St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5.,  says: 
"  Hhvb  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife, 
as  well  as  the  otiier  aposiles,  and  as  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord  and  Cephas?" 

implying  that  he  had  power  to  marry  even  then  ; 
and  our  Saviour  speaks  of  continence  as  a  gift 
given  only  to  certiun  persons.  (St.  Matthew, 
chap.  xix.  ver.  II,  12.)  A.  B.  C. 

Edinburgh,  Jul;  10.  1851. 

24.  The  Si^  If.— What  is  the  meaning,  and 
whence  the  origin  of  the  sectional  sign  Tf,  so  much 
used  in  the  Bible,  and  also  at  the  head  of  the  ru- 
brical instructions  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer? 
P.P. 
23.  Early  Gerrtum  Virgil. — I  should  like  to 
tnow  if  the  following  name  is  that  of  a  well-known 
publisher ;  and  whether  the  book,  from  which  I 
take  the  name,  is  known  ?  also,  whether  it  is  very 
rare,  and  of  literary  value?  "  Gedracht  zu 
Frankfurt  am  Main  aurch  David  ZSpffeln  zuiu 
Eisem  Huth,  1539." 

Ifindthis  attheendof acuriouB  German  trans- 
ationof  Virgil  into  verse  —  short  and  easy  flowing. 
There  is  a  summary  in  verse,  and  a  quaint 
;ngraving  to  every  book.  Bound  in  wood  and 
eather.  It  has  many  odd  peculiarities  too  long 
.0  mention. 

In  the  Preface,  this  is  said  to  be  the  second 
idition,  that  the  first  was  published  "many  years 
igo,  by  a  learned  man."  It  must  have  been  pub- 
ished  about  the  same  lime  ns  Bishop  Oau-ain  (or 
lawin)  Dovglas'g,  and  is  something  like  it. 

R.  S.  T. 

26.  FairligU  CAurci.— In  Diplock's  Nea  Guide 
0  Hasting),  Si.  Leonards,  and  the  Neighbourhood, 
vhich,  unfortunately,  like  most  other  works  of 
his  class,  is  worse  than  useless  to  the  architec- 
oral  visitor,  it  b  stated  that  the  old  church  at 
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Fairlight,  which  was  taken  down  not  verj  long 
since,  "  was  a  small  but  ancient  structure,  appa- 
rently of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cenhiry  : 
it  consisted  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  square  tower, 
and  was  built  of  brick,'^ 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  a  visitor  here 
whether  this  is  a  correct  description  ?  Arun. 

St  Leooard's  on  Sea. 

27.  The  Leman  Baronetcy, — I  shall  be  extremely 
obliged  by  any  account  as  to  the  succession  of  the 
disputed  Leman  Baronetcy  or  estates.  Sir  William 
Leman,  of  Northaw  (or  Northall),  Herts,  was,  I 
believe,  the  last  of  that  designation  ;  and  up  to 
the  present  time  doubts  exist  ns  to  the  heir  male 
or  other  descendants,  altliough  great  property  and 
possessions  are  in  abeyance  or  at  stake.         II.  M. 

28.  Armorial  Bearings.  —  Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents inform  me  to  what  family  the  follow- 
ing arms  belonged :  Sa.  a  lion  ramp,  or,  betw. 
three  fleur-de-lys  ermine.  Crest,  a  sea-horse. 
Motto,  **  Fortior  vi  virtus.** 

The  above  arms  are  painted  on  the  portrait  of  a 
gentleman  wearing  a  ruff,  temp.  James  J.,  in  the 
possession  of  my  family,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
ascertain  who  it  represents.  F.  J.  B. 

Winchester. 

29.  ''''History  of  Magnetical  Discovery y  —  In 
the  Oentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  1840, 1  find 
the  following  notice : 

"Thomas  Stephens    Davies,  Esq.,    Fellowr  of  the 

Iloyul  Societiefs  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  Professor 

of  Mathematics  in    the   Royal  Military  Academy  at 

Woolwich,  and   Author  of  the  History  of  Magnetical 
Discovery^  &c.  &c." 

Being  interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  late 
Mr.  Davies,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  any  one 
who  will  state  where  I  can  find  the  History  here 
alluded  to.  I  may  add  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
his  papers  on  "  Terrestrial  Magnetism,"  published 
in  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1835-6 ;  but  since  they  do  not  much  partake  of 
the  character  of  "  History,"  they  can  scarcely  be 
the  papers  intended.  T.  T.  W 

Burnley,  Lancashire. 

30.  George  Chalmers. — Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents inform  me  what  became  of  the  MSS. 
of  the  late  Mr.  George  Chalmers  ? 

On  the  titles  of  many  of  the  older  poets  and 
dramatists  of  Scotland  I  have  met  with  his  notes 
referring  evidently  to  some  MS.  list  of  the  lives 
of  such  writers  in  his  possession.  My  inquiry  has 
reference,  therefore,  more  particularly  to  the  MS. 
in  question,  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  published. 

J.  O. 

31.  Mistake  as  to  an  Eclipse. — 

"  Some,"  says  Meric  Casaubon,  "  have  been  de- 
ceived in  the  hour  [of  an  eclipse],  as  in  the  eclipse  that 
happened  April  3,  1605  ;  about  which  some  very  able 


artists  are  noted  to  have  mistaken ;  and  <be 

given    by   astronomers  how   such   a  mistake    migfat 

happen  '* 

Such  is  my  "Note;"  but  I  cannot  jott  now 
give  the  reference.  I  will  answer  for  its  aocuracy. 
Can  any  one  give  some  account  of  that  eclipse, 
and  state  the  reasons  alleged  why  "  such  a  mistake 
might  happen  ?"  Varso. 

32.  Statue  of  Mrs.  Jordan. — In  Tiaittng  Chan- 
trey  *s  studio  some  years  since,  in  company  with  a 
sculptor  still  living,  we  received  from  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham  a  similar  account  to  that  which 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  has  given,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  design  was  Stodhart\  of  which,  indeed,  it 
bore  too  certain  evidence. 

Chan  trey  was  engaged  at  that  time  upon  a 
colossal  equestrian  figure  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton, 
destined,  I  believe,  for  India.  On  that  visit  X  was 
singularly  impressed  with  the  gracefulness  and 
beauty  of  the  statue  of  a  female  figure  with  tkree 
children  ;  one  was  at  her  breast,  and  m  the  curled 
head  of  another  at  her  feet  was  the  mother^s  hand 
enfolded.  On  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  was  this 
inscription : 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Norah  Bland.** 
J  learnt  from  Mr.  Cunningham  that  this  was  the 
statue  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  was  executed  for 
William  IV.,  and  that  there  was  some  difficulty 
respecting  its  place  of  reception.  What  is  beeome 
of  this  noble  work  of  art?  The  little  boy  amongst 
whose  curls  the  mother  s  hand  played,  was  the  late 
Earl  of  Munster.  Jambs  CosmsH. 

Falmouth. 

33.  ''A  Posie  of  other  Men's  Flower^..'' — Can 
any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  the  fcdlowlag  pas- 
sage?— 

**  I  have  cull*d  me  a  posie  of  other  men's  flowers, 
and  nothing,  save  the  string  that  binds  them,  is  mine 
own." 

D.Q. 

34.  Sir  Edmund  Ploy  den  or  Plowden.^^1  am 
desirous  of  obtaining  information  respecting  Sir 
Edmund  Floyden  or  Flowden,  who  (accordiag  to  a 
tract  published  atMiddleburg  in  Holland,  in  1648, 
by  a  writer  signing  himself  *^  Beauchamp  Planta- 
genet ")  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  erown 
of  England,  covering  portions  of  the  present  states 
of  Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and  New  York.  Of  this  province,  which 
was  called  New  Albion,  the  grantee  was  "  Lord 
Proprietor,"  "  Earl  Palatine,"  "  Grovernor,^  and 
'*  Captain  General."  Your  assistance  I  venture 
to  ask,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  historical  interest 
here.  A  Tbansatlamtic  Beadbb. 

Philadelphia,  July,  185L 

35.  Pope's  Translations  or  Imitations  nf  Hornee 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  230.).  —  As  you  have,  I  hope,  very 
largely  increased  the  number  of  readers  and  con- 
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tributors  since  I  asked  the  question  above  referred 
to,  and  as  it  has  as  yet  received  no  answer,  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  repeat  it,  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  your  new  correspondents  may  be  able  to 
tell  me  what  satirical  "  Imitation  of  Horace  "  can 
have  been,  so  early  as  1716,  attributed  to  Pope? 

I  would  also,  on  the  same  grounds,  beg  leave  to 
repeat  another  question,  formerly  proposed  by 
P.  C.  S.  S.  and  by  myself  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  201.  246.)  : 
What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  last  couplet  of 
these  lines  of  Pope : 

"  The  h^ra  WilUaraf  and  the  martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackmore  and  one  pensioned  Quarles, 
Which  made  old  Ben  and  surly  Dennis  swear, 
*  No  JLord's  anointed,  but  a  Russian  bear. ' " 

That  Pope  had  a  precise  meaning  cannot  be 
doubted;  but  I  have  never  heard  a  reasonable 
guess  at  what  it  might  be.  C. 

36.  John  Bodley,  —  Among  the  Parker  MSS.  in 
Corpus  Library  at  Cambridge  is  a  patent  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  John  Bodeleigh  to  prmt  the  English 
Bible  for  seven  years. 

In  the  list  of  translators  of  the  Bible  in  1611, 
as  given  in  the  Introduction  to  Jameson's  GloS' 
%ary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  appears  the  name 
"Burleigh,  M.A.,"  but  without  any  biographical 
notice,  as  in  the  other  instances. 

In  Bum's  Livre  dfis  Anglais  a  Geneve^  it  is 
stated  that  John  Bodleigh,  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  was  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  either  of  these  men,  (w  kindyfy  point  to 
any  sources  of  information  respecting  them  ? 

D.  O.  O. 

37.  Dr,  Thomas  Johnson,  —  Can  your  readers 
give  me  any  particulars  of  Dr.  Thomas  Johnson, 
the  editor  of  Gerardes  Herbal  f  I  do  not  require 
such  information  as  I  can  obtain  concerning  him 
in  Wood's  Athence  Oxonienses^  or  Pulteney's 
Sketches  of  Botany;  but  I  especially  wish  foi' 
some  information  relative  to  his  place  of  burial, 
and  whether  there  is  any  monumental  or  other 
record  of  its  whereabout.  He  died  from  a  wound 
he  received  during  a  sortie  from  Basing  House  on 
the  14th  of  September,  1644.  Gamma. 

38.  "  You  Friend  drink  to  me  Friend.'^ — Can  you 
inform  me  in  what  collection  of  glees  I  shall  find 
an  old  one,  the  burden  or  chorus  of  which  is  — 

"  Tlie  more  we  love  good  liquor,  the  merrier  we 
shall  be?" 

I  think  the  first  line  is  — 

"  You  friend  drink  to  roe  friend,  and  I  friend  drink 
to  thee.** 

An  M.  D. 

39.  The  Latin  Termination  "  aster" — Can  an^  of 
your  correspondents  tell  me  why  the  termination 
aster  is  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense  in  Latin,  as 


poetaster,  a  bad  poet;  oleaster,  the  wild  olive; 
pinaster,  the  wild  pine  ?  With  regard  to  this  latter 
substantive,  I  have  seen  the  mistake  made  in  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  pine  species,  of  calling 
this  the  star  pine ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
was  nsLVCLQd,  pinaster,  as.  iQferior  to  the  stone  pine, 
or  Pinus  pinea,  which  embellishes  the  Italian 
gardens,  while  the  pinaster  flourishes  on  the 
mountains  and  the  sea-coast. 

Probably  other  examples  may  be  found  where 
the  terminal  aster  is  used  in  a  similar  sense. 

A  Bo&DEBEB. 

40.  Poptrait  of  Dryden. — Can  any  of  your  corre*' 
spondents  or  readers  inform  me  where  any  un* 
doubted  original  portrait  of  John  Dryden  is  to  be 
found  ?  Malone,  Dryden's  biographer,  enume- 
rates seven  or  eight  portraits,  and  he  states  where 
they  were  in  1800.  I  am  aware  that  two  are  in 
the  Bodleian  Gallery  at  Oxford,  the  one  stated  by 
Malone  ''^^  painter  unknown  ;**  and  the  other  al- 
leged to  be  by  Kneller ;  but  I  do  not  consider  the 
latter  to  be  an  original.  I  wish  more  particularly 
to  know  who  has  a  half-length  original  portrait. 
Dryden  was  painted  by  Kndler,  Closterman,  and 
Riley.  BJBVUiLE. 

41.  Inscription  on  a  daymqr^  out- in  1745.  —  On 
the  retreat  of  the  Highland  army  from  England 
in  1746,  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  his  staff 
passed  through  Dumfries,  and  slept  in  a  house 
now  known  as  the  Commercial  Inn. 

After  their  departure  there  was  found  a  light 
claymore,  apparently  the  property  of  an  officer ; 
and  as  it  was  never  claimed,  it  remained  in  the 
house  for  some  yeaj-s,  and  ultimately  came  into 
my  possession.  It  is  formed  of  the  finest  tem- 
pered steel,  and  bears  the  following  very  curious 
mscription  on  one  side, 

xG.OTT    BE  WAR    DE; 
and  on  the  other, 

xVERECHTE   SCHOTTEN. 

Some  of  your  learned  correspondeats  will  oblige 
by  giving  a  translation,  and  a.  reason  for  such  an 
inscription  on  a  Scottish  sword.  T.  M.  W. 

LiverpooL 


BK  BEBUS  SEPT£NTRIO:9AIiIBUS. 

At  page  371.  of  Vol.  iii.  I  addressed  a  Query  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  reaching  Iceland.  I  have 
since  ascertained  that  the  principal  communication 
'v^ith  Iceland  is  from  Copenhagen;  whence  during 
the  season  sail  a  monthly  packet,  sundry  trading- 
vessels,  and  sometimes  a  Danish  frigate.  Danish 
vessels  also  call  at  Hull  and  Liverpool  to  load 
with  salt  for  Iceland.  The  l^orwegian  trade 
thither  has  ceased  since  1814,  and  it  has  now 
scarcely  any  intercourse  except  with  Denmark. 


A  few  dirtj  smacks  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons,  from  the 
Thames  and  another  place  or  two,  resort  there  to 
fish,  but  they  do  not  go  into  port.  There  is  no 
further  mode  of  reaching  that  interesting  and  re- 
markable island,  except  per  yacht^  or  by  one  of 
the  steam- excursions  which  are  occasionally  ad- 
vertised in  The  Times,  The  Danish  steamers 
mentioned  in  Murray's  Guide-book  have  discon- 
tinued running. 

Murray  gives  but  little  respecting  Iceland,  but 
that  little  is  good.  The  best  book  on  it  that  I 
have  met  with  is.  An  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Account  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Faroe 
Islands,  with  Illustrations  of  their  Natural  History, 
by  James  Nicol:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh, 
1844.  It  embodies  the  substance  of  all  the  best 
information  in  small  space.  The  last  published 
English  visit  to  Iceland  seems  to  be  that  of  Barrow 
in  1835;  but  a  much  more  recent  account  has 
been  published  in  German  by  that  enterprising 
lady  Ida  Pfeiffer,  of  a  voyage  she  made  there. 
An  interesting  statement  of  the  diseases  and 
sanatory  condition  of  Iceland  is  found  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Review 
for  1850,  vol  v.,  being  a  notice  of  a  work  entitled. 
Island  undersogt  fra  lagevidenskaheligt  Synspunct, 
by  Dr.  Schleisner,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Copenhagen,  who  went  to  Iceland  pur- 
posely to  examine  into  its  medical  condition. 

Of  works  on  Norway,  Murray's  Hand-hook  is 
the  best,  and  contains  a  list  of  books  on  Scandi- 
navia published  up  to  1848.  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  following :  — 

1.  Scandinavian  Sketches;  or,  a  Tour  in  Norway, 
By  Lieutenant  Breton,  R.N". 

2.  Wittich's  Visit  to  the  Western  Coast  of  Nor- 
way: London,  1848.  Contains  accurate  physical 
descriptions  of  the  country. 

3.  Forester's  Norway  in  1848  and  1849;  London, 
1850.  Conveys  to  the  mind  an  excellent  and  very 
complete  picture  of  Norwegian  scenery,  travelling, 
manners  and  customs,  &c.,  and  gives  much  va- 
luable information.  The  plates  are  very  truthful 
and  cliaracteristic. 

4.  Ross's  Yacht  Voyage  to  Norway  is  not  worth 
much ;  and 

5.  Jones's  Anglers  Guide  to  Norway  is  worth 
less. 

6.  Barrow's  Visit  to  Iceland  by  way  of  Trond- 
hjem  in  1834  contains  much  about  some  parts  of 
Norway. 

^  Written  in  Norwegian,  and  published  in  Chris- 
tiania,  is  a  fine  work  entitled,  Norge  Fremstillet  i 
Tegninger,  1848.  The  "Tegninger"  are  litho- 
graphs, eighty-two  in  number,  and  well  executed; 
and  the  descriptions  are  highly  interesting.  There 
is  also  now  publishing  a  series  of  coloured  plates 
of  the  Norwegian  costumes,  denominated  Norske 
Nationaldragter  tegnede  efter  Naturen  afforskjellige 
Norske  kunstnere,  og  ledsagede  med  en  oplysende 


Text:  Christiania,  1850.  The  plates  are  highly 
coloured,  and  the  letter- press  is  in  Norsk,  German,  j 
and  English.  Mr.  Schirmer  of  Christiania  is  also  ' 
publishing  a  series  of  magnificent  architectural 
drawings  of  the  old  cathedrals  of  Norway.  There 
are  several  excellent  maps  of  Norway,  of  which 
Munch's  is  the  best ;  but  the  only  geological  map 
is  a  very  large  and  complicated  one  in  many 
sheets,  I  think  by  Professor  Keilhau.  On  the 
botany  of  Norway  there  are,  Hartmann,  Handbok  i 
Skandinaviens  Flora:  Stockholm,  1843;  and  Lund, 
Haandbog  i  Christianias  phanerogame  Flora  :  Chris- 
tiania, 1846.  The  Danish  pharmacopoeia  is  still 
employed  by  the  Norwegian  apothecaries.  On  the 
dreadful  disease  found  in  the  Bergen- Stift,  called  j 
Elephantiasis  ChcBCorum,  or  Spedalskhed,  Doctors 
Danielssen  and  Boeck  have  put  forth  a  work 
in  French  and  Norwegian,  embodying  an  immense 
deal  of  research  and  information,  accompanied 
with  an  Atlas  of  twenty-four  coloured  plates. 
They  consider  this  disease  to  be  identical  with  the 
leprosy  of  Scripture.  Their  book  was  published 
in  1847;  and  contains  references  to  every  known 
account  of  the  disease  up  to  that  date,  in  a  biblio- 
graphical list  of  great  length.  An  article  upon  it, 
comprehending  a  short  but  complete  account  of 
the  disease,  may  be  found  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Med.  Chir,  Review  for  1850,  vol.  v. 

Of  Norwegian  national  songs  and  music,  there 
are,  besides  Lindeman's  Norske  Field-Melodier^ 
the  following  publications :  — 

1.  Folke  Sange  og  Melodier,  Fadrelandske  og 
Fremmelse,  vdscdtefor  Pianoforte,  1844. 

2.  Sangsamling  for  Norske  Selskabskredse :  ud' 
given  af  det  Norske  Studenter-samfund:  Christiania, 
1839.  The  students  of  the  Christiania  University 
have  much  taste  for  music,  and  are  very  fond  of 
singing  in  parts  and  choruses. 

3.  Scandinaviske  Folkesange  udsalte  for  Piano- 
forte af  Niels  W.  Gade. 

4.  Norske  Viser  og  Stev  i  Folkesproget.  Anden 
Udgave :  Chnsthnm,  1848.  This  contains  forty- 
three  national  ballads,  mostly  in  provincial  dialects, 
and  consequently  very  difficult  to  translate  ;  but, 
in  many  respects,  extremely  curious,  referring  to 
the   manners,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  the 

Seasantry.  The  new  edition  is  edited  by  P.  A. 
lunch,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Christiania.  The  notes  of  some  national  airs  are 
added  at  the  end. 

Profegfior  Munch  also  published  in  1850,  Sym- 
bols ad  Historiam  Antiquiorem  Rerum  Norvegi- 
carum,  I.  Breve  Chronicon  NorvegitB,  II.  Oe- 
nealogia  Comitum  Orcadensium,  III,  Catalogus 
Regum  NorvegicB.  E,  Codice  qvjoad  magnam  partem 
hactenus  inedito,  et  in  orcadihus,  ut  videtur,  medio 
scBctdo  XV*^  conscripto.  Appended  to  it  is  the 
following  curious  genealogy :  — 
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"  Stemma,  origlnem  celsissimaa  principis  Ludovicjs,  faturae  Principis   nostri   uxoris,  nee   non  VicroRiMt 
augustissimaB  Britanniarum  reginse,  a  Sancto  Olao,  patrono  Norveglse,  illustrans." 

"  Sanctus  Olaus,  rex  Norveg.,  ob.  1030,  pr.  kal.  Sept.  Uxor  Astrida, 
I  filia  Olai  regis  Svecice. 

Ulfhildaj  mar.  Ordulfus,  dux  Saxoniae,  ob.  1074. 

Magnus,  dux  Sax.  ob.  1106. 

Ulfhilda,  mar.  Henricus  Niger,  dux  Bavariae. 

Henricna  Superbus,  dux  Bavariae  et  Saxoniae,  ob.  1130* 

Henricus  Leo,  id.  ob.  1195. 

Wilhelmus,  dux,  ob.  1213. 

Otto  Puer,  dux  Brunsvico- Luneburgensis,  ob.  1252. 

ABertus  Magnus,  dux  Brunsv.  ob.  1279. 

Albertus  pinguis,  dux  Br.  Gottingen,  ob.  1318. 


Bemhardus,  dux  Lun,  ob.  1434. 
Fridericus  pius,  id.  ob.  1478. 

I 

Otto  Magnanimus,  id.  ob.  1471. 
Henricus  junior,  id.  ob.  1532. 
Ernestus,  d.  Cellae,  ob.  1546. 
Wilhelmus  junior,  d.  Lun.  ob.  1592. 


Magnus  pius,  dux  Brunsv.  ob.  1368. 
Magnus  Torqitatus,  dux  Brunsv.  ob.  1373. 


Henricus,  dux  Br.  ob.  1416. 

I 

Wilhelmus  victoriosus,  dux  Br.  ob.  1482. 


Georgius,  id.  ob.  1641. 

Ernestus  Augustus,  Elector  Hannov.  1698. 

I 

Georgius  L  rex  Brit.  ob.  1727. 


Georgius  II.  rex  Br.  ob.  1760. 
Fridericus  Ludovicus,  princ.  Brit.  ob.  1751. 
Georgius  III.  rex  Br.  ob.  1820. 
Edwardus  Augustus,  dux  Cantiae,  ob.  1820. 


Victoria,  regina  Britanniarum. 


I 

WtUelmus  IL  rex  Bat  ob.  1849. 
WiLLBLMus  III.  rex  Bat. 


Wilhelmus  junior,  dux  Br.  Guelferb.  ob.  c,  1500. 

I 

Henricus  mcdus,  dux  Br.  Guelf.  ob.  1514. 

.1 

Henricus  junior,  id.  ob.  1575. 

I. 

Julius,  id.  ob.  1589. 

Henricus  Julius,  id.  ob.  1613. 

Sophia  Hedviga,  ob.  1642,  nupta  Ernesto  Casimiro,  Com.  de 

I  Nassau- Dietz. 

Wilhelmus  Fridericus,  com.  de  N.-D.  vicerex  Fresiae,  ob.  1664. 

Henricus  Casimirus,  pr.  de  Nassau- Dietz,  v.  Fresiae,  ob.  1696. 

Johannes  WtUelmus  Friso,  pr.  de  Nassau- Dietz,  vie.  her.  Fresiae, 

I  ob.  1711. 

Wdlelmus  Carolus  Henricus  Friso,  pr.  Arausionensis,  vie.  her. 

I  Bat.  ob.  1751. 

WiUelmus  V.  pr.  Arausionensis,  vie.  her.  Bat.  ob.  1806. 

I 

WtUebnus  I.  rex  Bat.  ob.  1843. 

I 


WtUelmus  Fridericus  Carolus,  pr.  Bat. 


WlT.LBLMINA    FrIDSRICA    AlVXANDRINA,  Anna    liU' 

dQviea,  nata  5  Aug.  1828.** 
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Further  elucidating  the  ancient  history  of 
Scandinavia  are  the  folloiring  works:  — 

Fag$krinna.  KortfaUet  Norsk  Konge-Sagafra 
ibUningen  afdet  12"  elkr  begyndelien  of  del  13'^ 
aarhundrede.  Udgiriet  af  P.  A.Mtmck,  Pro/etsor 
i  HiitorU,  og  C.  a.  Vager,  Stipendial  i  Nordisk 
Sprogvidensbab :  Christiania,  IS47.  In  Jcelanilic, 
with  Norwegian  introductiwi  and  notes.  C.  M. 
Fallen,  Oeoerc^k  Beskrivehe  over  Kcageriget 
Norge  og  Udstgt  over  deU  aldre  Historie,  torn 
Indledning  Hi  Norgei  udfMige  Hislorie,  18"21  ; 
and  Norgea  Hiitorie  under  Kong  Harold  Haar/ager 
t^  kam  mandtige  Descendealer,  1S24,  by  the  same 

The  various  works  and  sources  of  information 
above  mentioned  will  be  found  to  lead  on  to 
inanj  others,  so  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  for 
those  who  wish  it,  and  can  afford  the  time,  to  ent«r 
fulir  into  the  highly  interesting  and  curious  history 
of  the  North — a  subject  which  once  entered  upon 
is  not  easy  to  quit.  The  literature  of  Scandinavia 
is  considerable:  although  that  of  Denmark  and  of 
Norway  ia  less  known,  distinctively,  in  this  coun- 
try, than  the  Swedish  portion  ;  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  the  semi -barbarous  Gothic  cliaracter  is 
still  much  used  instead  of  the  clearer  Roman  type. 
English  literature  ia  much  liked  in  Norway,  and 
they  have  transklions  of  Seott,  Bulwer,  Lsing, 
Washington  Irving,  and  some  others. 

I  am  very  aniious  to  obtain  information  on  the 
unanswered  points  referred  to  at  page  370. 

WlUJiM  E.  C.  NOURSB. 

Postecriphan.  —  In  enumerating  recent  works 
on  Iceland  and  the  North,  I  omitted  to  mention 
Dillon's  Winter  in  Iceland  and  Lapland^  2  volumes, 
London,  1840 :  an  excellent  work  not  sufficiently 
known. 

The  trading  vessels  to  Iceland  are  exceedingly 
rough  and  dirty.  The  Dart,  Madeira  packet,  a 
fine  brig  of  350  tons,  will  probably  go  thither  thia 
summer  with  passengers.  W.  E.  C,  N. 


(VoL  iii.,  p.  427.) 

Mb.  Boltob  Cobkey  having  favoured  your 
readers  with  "a  notice  of  some  of  the  statements" 
contained  in  my  article  above-named,  I  deem  it  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  myself  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks upon  these  "  ooticea,"  which  I  shall  do  in 
the  brielfest  manner  possible. 

The  object  of  my  paper  was  to  call  attention  to 
a  forgotten  poet,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  aome 
information  renarding  the  locality  of  hia  mnnu- 
Bcripts.  Had  I  been  writing  Om  life  of  Hugh 
Holland,  I  should,  of  course,  have  hiTestieated  the 
dateaofhia  biography  and  works  more  Miytban 
It  was  necessary  to  do  for  a  trifling  article  like 


that  in  question.  But,  as  it  is,  the  facts  and  dates 
which  I  have  given  are  all  derived  from  creditable 
and  well-known  sources ;  and  all  the  facts  and 
dates  in  queation  are  the  facU  and  date»  of  older 
writers  than  myself,  as  will  appear  by   the  fol- 

1.  "He  was  horn  at  Denbigh  in  1656."  He 
was  horn  at  Denbigh,  but  not  in  1558.  In  1625 
he  thus  expressed  himself: 

"  Why  was  the  fatall  spmster  so  vnthrill]'? 
To  draw  mj  IhLrd  four  jeares  to  tell  and  fifty  I" 

Answer.  Where  are  these  lines  taken  from,  and 
what  do  they  mean?  What  is  the  proof  that  they 
relate  to  Hugh  Holland  f  "  Hugh  Holland,  an 
esquire's  son  of  Denbighshire,"  was  matriculated 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  anno  1582,  aged  twenty- 
four.  My  authority  is  Wood's  A&ena,  edit.  Bliss, 
vol.  ii.  p.  S60. 

2.  He  did  not  quit  Westminster  school  till  1589. 
If  ever  he  pursued  hia  studies  at  Baliol  College,  it 
was  some  ten  years  aiterwards. 

AmiBer.  Who  says  he  did  not  quit  Westminster 
school  till  1589?— Joseph  Welch,  or  Mb.  Bolton 
CoBMET  ?  Allowing  it  to  be  the  former,  are  all 
Welch's  dales  correct?  I  have  Wood's  authority 
that  Hugh  Holland  matriculated  at  Baliol  in  1582. 

3.  "About  1590  he  succeeded  to  a  fellowship  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge."  In  1589  he  was 
elected  from  Westminster  to  a  iei^Airthip  ia 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  —  not  to  a  fettoKskip. 
At  a  later  period  of  life  he  may  have  succeeded  to 
a  fellowship. 

Anawer.  My  words  are,  "ahoni  1590  he  huc- 
eeeded  to  a  fellowship,"  Mb.  Cobbet  adds,  "  In 
1569"  he  waa  elected  to  a  echolarship.  X  must 
t^in  refer  to  honest  old  Wood,  who  expressly  lays 
that  he  was  B.felloii>  of  Trinity  College. 

4. "  Holland  published  two  works :  1.  Motiutntnla 
Sepulchralia  Saitcti  Pavli,  Lond.  1613,  4to.  2.  A 
Cyprets  Garland,  &c.,  Lond.  1625,  4to."  Hugh 
Holland  was  not  the  compiler  of  the  first-named 
work:  the  initials  H.  H.  admit  of  another  inter- 
pretation. 

AnewH-,  Why  does  not  Mr.  Cobnet  give  your 
readers  his  interpretation  of  the  mysterious 
"H.H,?"  One  Henry  Holland  was  the  author  of 
A  Booke  of  Kings,  being  the  true  Efigies  of  ovr 
English  Kings,  &c. :  Lond.  1618,  4to.  Is  this  the 
interpretati(H]f    If  ao,  I  ask  for  tbe  proof. 

5.  The  dates  assigned  to  the  ATonumenla  Sancli 
Fault  are  "1613,  1616,  1618,  and  1633."  Here 
are  three  errors  in  as  many  lines.  The  jir*/ edition 
is  dated  in  1614.  The  edition  of  1633,  which  is 
entitled  Eeclesia  Sancli  Pavli  illustraia,  is  the 
second.    No  other  editions  exist. 

Answer.  Tbe  edition  of  1614  was  cerlwnly  the 
first,  and  that  of  1633  certainly  the  second.  In  the 
preface  to  the  latter  the  author  says,  "My  first 
collection  of  these  Monumentall  Epitaphs  I  pub- 
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lished  anno  16^14,  full  nineteett  yeeres  wthence." 
My  authority,  however,  for  the  "three  errors  in 
as  many  lines  "  is  Cole's  Collections  for  an  AthencB 
CaTitabri^enses,  (See  Brydges'  Restituta,  vol.  iii. 
IK  215.> 

6.  "  Holland  also* printed  a  copy  of  Latin  verses 
before  Alexander's  JRoxana,  1632."  No  such  work 
exists.  He  may  have  printed  verses  before  the 
JRoxana  of  W.  Alabaster,  who  was-  his  brother- 
collegian. 

Answer,  My  authority  again  is  Cole's  Collections 
in  Restituta^  vol.  iii.  p.  215.,  where,  under  the  head 
of^ "  Hugh  Holland,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,"  is 
this  line :  "  Has  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  before 
Dr.  Alexanders  Roxana^  1632."  I  shall  there- 
fore leave  the  shade  of  Cole  and  Mr.  Bolton 
CcMiNET  to  settle  the  cpiestion  as  to  whether  any 
such  work  exists. 

I  have  now  disposed  of  the  stx  statements,  and 
have  only  to  add,  that  the  authorities  which  1  have 
consulted  are  those  which  I  have  named. 

Edward  F.  Kimbault. 


**  PKBNZIE  "^  IN    "measure   FOR   MEASURE." 

(Vol.  iii.,  p.  522.) 

The  suggestion  of  primzie  is  too^  ingenious,  and 
too  apparently  happy,  to  be  passed  over  without 
adducing  some  reason  for  refusing  to  give  it  the 
jMreference  to  Tieck's  reading  of  precise. 

The  terminal  adjuncts  zie^  sie,  some^  generally 
imply  some  playful  diminutive  variation  of  the 
original  word,  certainly  they  never  add  force  or 
gravity  to*  it :  prim,  in  itself,  is  a  diminutive  of 
primitive,  and  applies  more  to  external  appearance 
than  to  internal  character.  I  do  not  think,  there- 
fore, that  even  prim  would  be  a  word  sufficiently 
dignified  for  the  situation  and  context;  much  less 
is  its  diminutive  primsie. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  character  of  Angelo  is 
generally  mistaken  \  he  is  too  often  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  hypocrite^  whereas  Shakspeare  depicts  him, 
before  his  fall,  as  a  rigid  but  sincere  ascetic.  This 
view  of  his  character  accounts  for  his  final  con- 
demnation of  Claudio :  he  has  no*  mercy  for  the 
crime,  even  while  committing  it  himself;  and  he 
was  just  the  man  who,  had  he  escaped  detection, 
would  probably  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  the  exercise  of  self-inflicted  penance. 

Viewing  Angelo,  therefore,  as  a  man  proverbial 
for  rigidly  virtuous  conduct ;  who  stood  "  at  a 
guard  with  envy ;"  who  challenged  scrutiny ;  and 
who  was  above  the  tongue  of  slander ;  I  do  not 
think  that  primsie  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  appro- 
priate designation  in  the  mouth  of  Claudio.  He 
would  use  some  word  in  the  greatest  possible  con- 
trast to  the  infamous  conduct  Isabella  was  imput- 
ing to  Angelo:  primsie  would  be  weak  and  almost 
unmeaning,  ana,  as  such,  I  will  not  receive  it  as 


Shakspeare's,  so  long  as  the  choice  of  a  better 
remains. 

Does  not  Shakgpeare,  by  his  frequent  repetition 
o? precise,  in  this  play,  seem  purposely  to  stamp  it 
with  that  peculiar  signification  necessary  to  hi» 
meaning,  that  is,  rigidly  virtuous?  Another 
example  of  it,  not,  I  believe^  before  noticed,  is 
where  Elbow  describes  his  "  two  notorious  bene- 
factors" as  "precise  villains,"  "void  of  all  pro- 
fanation that  good  Christians  ought  to  have." 

The  humour  of  this  is  in  the  contrast  afforded  by 
Elbow's  association  of  incongruous  and  inconsis- 
tent terms,  causing  Escalus  to  exclaim,  "  Do  you 
hear  how  he  misplaces  ?  "  Precise  therefore  in  this 
place  also  requires  a  meaning  as  opposite  as  possible 
to  villany,  something  more  than  formal,  in  order 
that  the  humour  may  be  fully  appreciated. 

With  respect  to  Halliwell's  quotation  from 
Fletcher's  poems,,  it  certainly  confers  upon  prin  a 
very  different  meaning  from  any  that  prim  is 
capable  of  receiving :  the  context  requires  prin  to 
have  some  signification  akin  to  fleshless ;  like 
"bodyes  at  the  resurrection,  just  rarifying  into 
ay  re."  Prin,  in  this  sense,  would  seem  to  have 
some  relation  to  pi?te,  since  pin  and  prin  were 
synonymous.  A.  E.  B. 

Leeds,  July,  1851. 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS. 

(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  166.  230.  412.) 

The  earliest  divisions  of  the  Decalogue  are 
those  of  Josephus  (^Ant,  Jud.,  lib.  iii.  c.  v.  s»  5.),  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Jonathan,  and  Philo' 
Judoeus  de  Decern  Oi-acidis,  According  to  the  two 
former,  the  3rd  verse  of  Exod.  xx.,  "  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  but  me,"  contains  the  first 
commandment,  the  4th,  5  th,  and  6  th,  the  second. 
Philo  makes  the  Preface  or  Introduction  to  be  a 
distinct  commandment,  as  do  also  St.  Jerome 
and  Hesychius.  The  two  latter  make  what  we 
call  the  first  and  second  to  be  the  second  only ; 
but  Riilo  does  not  recite  the  words  "  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  me ;"  and  whether 
he  understood  them  in  the  first  or  the  second, 
does  not  hence  appear.  The  same  uncertg.inty  is 
found  in  Athanasius  in  Synops^i  S.  Scriptures, 

It  may  hawever  be  inferred,  from  these  two 
writers  giving  the  commencement  only  of  the 
other  commandments,  that  they  made  the  pro- 
hibition, "  Thou  shalt  not  make,"  &c.,  in  the  same 
manner  the  commencement  of  the  second ;  and 
therefore  joined  the  other,  "  Thou  shalt  have,*'  &c., 
to  the  words,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God." 

Those  which  we  call  the  first  and  second  were 
united  by  St.  Augustine. 

The  distinction  made  by  Josephus  and  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrast,  separating  the  two  prohibi- 
tions, was  adopted  by  the  following  early  writers  : 
Origen  (Horn.  viii.  in  Exod.);  Greg.  Nazianzen 
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(Carmina,   Mo»i»   Decalogut);    trcnteus   (lib.  ii. 
c.  xlii.)  ;  Ambrose  (in  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  c.  vi.). 
The  Jena  divide  the  Decalogue  thus  : 

1.  I  nm  .  .  .  . 

2.  Thou  shalt  nol  have  .... 

3.  Tbou  Ebnit  Dot  take  .... 

But  in  the  lield  of  speculation,  the  Jews  have 
followed  a  varietj  of  systems  for  dissecting  the 
Decologue,  ns  may  be  seen  in  Abarvanel  in  the 
Perieope  "  Jethro,"  and  in  Voisin's  Froanimm  ad 
Martini  Pugionem  Fidei. 

The  following  authors  may  be  consulted  on  the 
argumenti  which  have  been  adduced  to  support 
their  respective  divisions  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Lutherans  on  the  one  aide,  and  the  Re- 
formers or  CalvinisCs  and  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  other. 

1.  Church  of  Rome.  —  Gother's  Papitl  Mure- 
presetUed ;  Godden'a  Catholic)  JVb  Idolaters ;  Gotti 

Vera  Ecclesia  Chrinti. 

2.  Lutherans. —  Salmalhi  Theses;  Winckel- 
manai  Ditsertatio,  Spc. ;  Crameri  de  digtingvendo 
deadogo,  Sfc. ;  Franzii  Diipuiatio ;  Weimari  De- 
vtorutraiio  ;  OpitH  Disatrtatio  de  vsu  accentuationis 

StniatB  in  gennina  dinisiime  decalogi ;  Dasdorjii 
isiertatio  de  decaiogo,  ex  fundamento  accentuum 
examinato ;  Hackspanii  Notce  Philologies  in  varia 
loca  S.  Scripturis;  P/eifferi  Opera  {ceni.  ].). 

3.  Eeforniers.  —  Sam.  Boklii  vera  dinisio  deca- 
logi ex  infoBibili  principio  accentuatioma. 

In  reference  to  this  argument,  which  is  used  by 
both  parties,  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  a  learned  professor  of  languages, 
of  the  Jewish  faith : 

"  On  the  subject  of  your  inquiry,  the  accents  do  nol 
appear  to  me  to  offer  any  decision.  They  show  which 
words  are  to  be  cannecled  willi  each  olher  to  make  up 
one  proposition  ;  but  not  haw  many  propositions  shall 
go  to  make  up  one  eomnuDdment." 

4.  The  Church  of  England.  —  Ussher's  AntTner 
to  a  Jesuit  (^Imagei),  and  his  Sermon  preached 
be/ore  Ike  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  1620 ; 
Taylor's  Ductor  Dubilantiiaa  (where,  in  connexion 
wim  the  Bomish  controversy,  this  subject  is  ex- 
hausted) i  Stillinafleet'B  Replies  to  Gather  and 
Qodden ;  and  Forbesii  Theologia  Christiana. 

T.J. 


on  Ilaty,  pp.  62, 63.  (ed.  Talboys,  1 830),  and  which 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 

"  San  Marino  was  its  founder,  a  Dalmatian  by  birth, 
■nd    by    trade    a    mason.      He   was   employed    above 
thirteen  hundred  years  ago  in  the  reparation  of  Rimini, 
■lid  after  he  hod  Gniilied  liis  work,  retired  to  thle  ao- 
litary  mounlaln,  as  finding  it  very  proper  for  the  life  of 
a  hermit,  which  he  led  in  the  greatest  rlgauis  and  aua- 
liritics  of  religion.      He  had  nol  been  long  here  before 
he  wrought  ■  reputed  miracle,  which,  joined  with  bia 
eitiaordiiiarj  sanctity,  gained  litm  so  great  an  estee 
that  the  princess  of  tlie  country  made  bim  a  present 
the  mountain,  to  dispose  of  at  his  own  discretioo-      1 
reputation  (|uickly  peopled  it,  and  gate  rise  to  the  \ 
public  vhich  call)  itself  after  his  name.  .  .  .    .    1 
best  of  their  churches  is  dedicated  to  the  saint,  a 
holds   his   Bshi-s.      His   statue    stands   over  the    high     ! 
altar,   with    the    figure  of  a    mouotaia    in  its   tianda    . 
crowned  with   Llitev  canllvs.  which  is  likewise  the  aints    ' 
of  tlie   commonwealth.     They  attribute   lo  his    prt 
tection  the  long  duration  oF  their  state,  and  look  o 
him  as  the  greatest  saint  neit  the  blessed  Virgin.      I 
saw  in  their  statute  book  a  law  agunst  such  as  speak 
disrespectfully  o!  him,  who  are  lo  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  who  are  convicted  of  blaspbemy." 

Waltbk  Moxtaod. 


(Vol.  iti,,  pp.  321.  376.) 


baa  enlightened  us  on  several  points  of  in 

the  history  of  this  state,  still  I  do  not  find  in  either 
of  these  communicationa  the  following  particularB 
of  i(a  foundation,  which  are  in  Addison^  Bemarks 


(VoL  ii.,  pp.  241.  286.  329.,  &c. ;  Vol.  111^  pp.  f 
119.210.,  &c.) 

A  Her  so  much  has  "been  said  on  both  Bides," 
in  the  pagea  of  "  Notes  a«d  Qukbibs,"  on  the 
signification  ol  eisiU  or  eail  in  Hamiel,  it  appeara 
to  me  that  the  evidence  requiren  to  be  carefully 
summed  up.  This  task  I  would  willingly  lekve  to 
other  hands ;  but  since  no  correspondent  Attempts 
it,  I  will  venture,  if  I  may  be  allowed,  to  take  it 
on  myself,  and  will  strive  to  perform  it  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

The  question  ia,  whether  by  the  word  under 
discusHon  we  are  to  understand  vinegar  (or  som 
such  liquid)  or  a  rieer.  It  will  be  proper,  i 
taking  a  view  of  the  matter,  to  "  begin  from  the 
beninning,"  and  to  see,  in  the  first  place,  what  the 
eariier  commentators  have  said. 

1.  What  the  critics  before  Theobald  thought  of 
the  word,  ia  not  quite  certain ;  but  Theobald  states 
that  it  had,  "  through  all  the  editioos,  been  dis- 
tinguished by  Italic  characters,  as  if  it  were  the 
proper  name  of  a,  river ;  and  so,"  he  adds,  "  I  dare 
say  all  the  editors  have  from  time  to  time  under- 
stood  it  to  he."  But  not  being  able  to  satisfy 
himself  what  river  could  be  meant,  he  preferred 
to  understand  It  of  vinegar,  and  interprets  the 
passage,  "  Wilt  thou  swallow  down  large  draughts 
of  vinegar?" 

2.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  on  the  contrary,  wu 
convinced  that  u  river  was  signified,  that  he  actually 
altered  the  passage,  arbitrio  too,  to 

"  Wilt  drink  up  Nile  t  or  eat  a  crocodile  ?  " 
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3.  Johnson  was  silent,  and  leflb  the  explanation 
of  the  word  to  Steevens,  who,  observing  that 
Hamlet  meant  to  rant  (as  he  says  he  willj,  sup- 
posed him  to  defy  Laertes  "  to  drink  up  a  river, 
or  try  his  teeth  on  an  animal  whose  scales  are 
supposed  to  be  impenetrable."  The  word,  he 
thinks,  may  be  irrecoverably  corrupted,  but  he 
finds  plenty  of  rivers  in  Denmark  of  a  somewhat 
similar  sound,  any  one  of  which  would  "serve 
Hamlet*s  turn." 

4.  Malone,  in  his  first  edition,  deeming  that 
Hamlet  was  not  speaking  of  "  impossibilities,"  but 
merely  of  "  difficult  or  painful  exertions,"  decided 
on  adhering  to  Theobald  and  his  vinegar.  But  in 
his  second  edition  he  repented,  and  expressed  his 
conviction  that  "  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  is 
the  true  one,"  remarking  that  "  this  kind  of  hyper- 
bole is  common  among  our  ancient  poets." 

5.  Steevens,  before  he  published  his  second 
edition,  read  the  observations  in  favour  of  vinegar 
given  in  Malone's  first  edition;  but,  though  he 
allowed  them  to  be  "  acute,"  was  not  moved  by 
anything  advanced  in  them  to  depart  from  his 
opmion  that  a  river  was  intended. 

6.  Boswell  followed  Malone^s  second  thoughts. 

7.  Mr.  Singer,  in  his  edition  printed  in  1826, 
had  so  little  notion  that  vinegar  could  be  signified, 
that  he  does  not  even  advert  to  a  single  argument 
in  behalf  of  that  opinion,  attending  only  to  the 
consideration  "what  river,  lake,  or  firth,  Shak- 
speare  meant." 

8.  Mr.  Collier  makes  no  decision,  observing  only 
that  eyesel  is  certainly  the  old  word  for  vinegar^ 
but  that  there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  that 
be  meant  here ;  and  that  "some  of  the  commenta- 
tors suppose  Hamlet  to  challenge  Laertes  to  drink 
up  the  river  Yssell  or  Eisell." 

9.  Mr.  Knight  favoured  the  river,  remarking 
that  "there  is  little  doubt  that  Shakspeare  referred 
to  the  river  Yssell,  Issell,  or  Izel,  the  most  northern 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  which  is  nearest  to 
Denmark." 

Thus  we  have,  on  the  side  of  vinegar^  Theobald, 
and  Malone's  first  edition ;  on  the  side  of  the  river^ 
Sir  T.  Hanmer,  Steevens,  Malone's  second  edition, 
Boswell,  Mr.  Singer  in  1826,  and  Mr.  Knight;  six 
against  two.  I  say  nothing  of  Johnson,  whom, 
however,  we  may  consider  to  have  been  favourable 
to  Steevens ;  or  of  the  earlier  editors,  who,  accor- 
ding to  Theobald,  printed  the  word  in  Italics  as  a 
proper  name. 

So  the  matter  remained ;  most  readers,  as  well 
as  critics,  being,  I  believe,  of  opinion  that  a  river 
was  intended,  until  Mb.  Singer,  in  the  46th  No. 
of  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  revived  the  notion  that 
some  kind  of  drink  was  signified. 

10.  Let  us  now  consider  what  testimonies  are 
advanced  by  the  various  critics  on  behalf  of  each 
of  these  opinions.  That  eysell  (the  4to.,  1604,  reads 
esily  and  the  folio  esUe)  was  used  as  synonymous 


with  one  kind  of  drink,  viz.  vinegar^  is  apparent 
from  the  following  authorities.  Malone  observes 
that  it  occurs  in  Chaucer  and  Skelton,  and  also  in 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Worhs^  p.  21.,  edit.  1557 : 

"  with  sowre  pocion 

If  thou  paine  thy  taste,  remember  therewithal 
That  Christ  for  thee  tasted  tisil  and  gall.** 

He  also  remarks  that  it  is  found  in  Minsheu*8 
Dictionary^  1617,  and  in  Coles's  Laiin  Dictionary^ 
1679. 

Shakspeare  himself,  as  Farmer  was  the  first  to 
point  out,  has,  in  his  11 1th  Sonnet, 

—  "  like  a  willing  patient  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysdl  'gainst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance  to  correct  correction.** 

From  Chaucer,  Richardson's  Dictionary  supplies, 

*<  She  was  like  thing  for  hunger  deed 
That  lad  her  life  only  by  breed 
Kneden  with  eisel  strong  and  agre. 
And  thereto  she  was  lean  and  megre.** 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

and  another  passage  thus  : 

"  Then  these  wretches  full  of  all  frowardnesse 
Gave  him  to  drink  eisel  terap'red  with  gall." 

Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen, 

Todd,  also,  in  his  edition  of  Johnson,  says  that 
the  old  English  aysel  for  vinegar  is  used  by 
Wicliffe. 

11.  Next  comes  the  consideration  whether,  if 
vinegar  were  intended,  the  expression  drink  up 
could  properly  have  been  used  in  reference  to  it. 
On  this  point  Theobald  says  nothing,  except 
intimating  that  "drink  up"  is  equivalent  to 
"  swallow  down."  Steevens  denies  that  if  Shak- 
speare had  meant  Hamlet  to  say,  "  Wilt  thou  drink 
vinegar  ? "  he  would  have  used  "  the  term  drink 
upy''  which  means  " totally  to exJiaust^  Malone,  in 
his  first  edition,  remarks  on  the  subject  as  follows: 

"  On  the  phrase  drink  up  no  stress  can  be  laid,  for 
our  poet  has  employed  the  same  expression  in  his 
1 14th  Sonnet,  without  any  idea  of  entirely  exhausting, 
and  merely  as  synonymous  to  drink  : 

*  Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crowned  with  you. 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery  ?  * 

"  Again,  in  the  same  Sonnet : 

*  *Tis  flattery  in  my  seeing, 

And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up,* 

"  Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens : 

*  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  his  applause.* 

"  In  Shakspearc*s  time,  as  at  present,  to  drink  up  often 
meant  no  more  than  simply  to  drink.  So  in  Florio's 
Italian  Dictionary,  1598  :  *  SorbirCy  to  sip  or  sup  up  any 
drink.'  In  like  manner  we  sometimes  say,  *  When  you 
have  swallowed  down  this  potion,'  though  we  mean  no 
more  than,  *  When  you  have  swallowed  this  potion.'  " 

In  his  second  edition,  however,  Malone  aban- 
doned his  first  interpretation,  and  his  remarks  on 
drink  up  then  went  for  nothing. 
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Discussion  on  this  point  has  occupied  some 
paragraphs  in  "Notes  and  Queries."  Mb. 
Singer,  in  his  first  paper  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  241.),  asserts 
that  "  to  drink  up  was  commonly  used  for  simply 
to  drink."  Mb.  Hickson,  too  (No.  51.),  affirms 
that  ^^  drink  up  is  synonymous  with  drink  offy 
drink  to  the  dregSy*  and  observes  that  " a  child 
taking  medicine  is  urged  to  drink  it  up"  But 
H.  K.  S.  C.,  or  Mr.  H.  K.  S.  Causton,  as  he  after- 
wards signs  himself,  denies  that  drink  up  can  be 
used  of  eysetti  or  any  other  liquid,  unless  a  definite 
quantity  of  it  be  signified ;  that  is,  you  may  say  to 
any  one,  if  you  please,  in  allusion  to  a  definite 
quantity  of  vinegar^  "Drink  it  up;"  but  if  you 
allude  to  vinegar  in  general^  without  limitation  of 
quantity,  you  will  say  merely,  "  Drink  vinegar.** 
So  if  you  would  ask  your  friend  whether  he  drinks 
wine  or  water,  you  would  say,  "Do  you  drink 
wine  or  water  ?"  not  "  Do  you  drink  up  wine  or 
water  ? "  which  would  be  to  ask  him  whether  he 
drinks  up  all  the  wine  or  water  in  the  world,  or  at 
least  all  the  definite  quantities  of  either  that  come 
within  his  reach.  Mb.  Singer  professes  not  to 
understand  this  doctrine,  and  refers  Mb.  Causton 
to  the  nursery  rhyme : 

"  Eat  up  your  cake,  Jenny, 
Drink  up  your  wine," 

"  which,"  he  says,  "  may  perhaps  afford  him 
further  apt  illustration ;"  but  which  supplies,  Mb. 
Causton  rejoins,  only  another  example  that  drink 
up  is  applied  to  definite  quantity ;  a  quantity 
which,  in  this  case,  is  "  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  identical  glass  of  wine  which  Jenny  had  stand- 
ing before  her."  The  line  in  Shakspeare's  114th 
Sonnet  is,  Mb.  Causton  adds,  "  a  parallel  passage." 
To  drink  up,  therefore,  he  concludes,  must  be  used 
of  "  a  noun  implying  absolute  entirety,  which  might 
be  a  river,  but  could  not  be  grammatically  applied 
to  any  unexpressed  quantity."  In  these  remarks 
there  seems  to  be  great  justness  of  reasoning. 
Mb.  Causton  might  also  have  instanced  the  lines : 
**  Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Couldst  thou  sip,  and  sip  it  up :" 

that  is,  "  couldst  thou  go  on  sipping  till  thou  hast 
sipped  up,  or  entirely  exhausted,  the  whole  definite 
quantity  m  the  cup." 

12.  But  Mr.  Singer  in  1850,  differing  so  much 
from  Mr.  Singer  in  1826  (who  thought  that  a  river 
was  signified),  supposes  that  though  a  sort  of  drink 
is  intended,  it  is  not  vinegar,  but  wormwood-wine. 
To  this  purpose  he  cites  the  lines  of  Shakspeare's 
111th  Sonnet,  which  we  have  already  transcribed  : 
"  Whilst  like  a  willing  patient  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell  'gainst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance  to  correct  correction.'* 

"Here  we  see,"  he  observes,  "that  it  was  a 
bitter  potion  which  it  was  a  penance  to  drink.** 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  apparent  from  the 


passage ;  for  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  the 
bitterness  in  the  third  line  refers  to  the  eyseU  in 
the  second.  But  he  adds  another  quotation  from 
the  Troy  Boke  of  Lydgate  : 

**  Of  hitter  eysell,  and  of  eager  wine.** 
After  which  he  subjoins  : 

"  Numerous  passages  in  our  old  dramatic  writers 
show  that  it  was  a  fashion  with  the  gallants  of  the  time 
to  do  some  extravagant  feat,  as  a  proof  of  their  hve,  in 
honour  of  their  mistresses  ;  and,  among  others,  the 
swallowing  some  nauseous  potion  was  one  of  the  most 
frequent ;  but  vinegar  would  hardly  have  been  con- 
sidered in  this  light,  wormwood  might.  In  Thomas's 
Italian  Dictionary^  1563,  we  have  *  Assentio,  Eysell;* 
and  Florio  renders  that  word  [Assentio]  by  Wormwood, 
What  is  meant,  however,  is  absinthitest  or  wormwood 
wine,  a  nauseously  bitter  medicament  then  much  in 
use  ;  and  this  being  evidently  the  bitter  potion  of  eyseS 
in  the  poet's  sonnet,  was  certainly  the  nauseous 
draught  proposed  to  be  taken  by  Hamlet,  among  the 
other  extravagant  feats  as  tokens  of  love.** 

The  reader  will  judge  with  what  justice  the 
words  "evidently"  and  "certainly**  are  used. 
Mr.  Singer  then  cites  Junius,  but  to  little  pur- 
pose ;  Hutton*s  Dictionary,  to  prove  that  absinthites 
meant  "  wormwood-wine ;"  and  Stuckius's  Anti- 
quitates  Convivales  to  show  that  absinthites  was  a 
propoma ;  but  Stuckius,  be  it  observed,  mentions 
this  propoma  only  as  a  stomachic,  quod  vim  habet 
stomachum  corroborandi  et  extenuandi. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Lord  Bbat« 
BROOKE  (Yol.  ii.,  p.  286.)  should  quote  against 
Mr.  Singer's  theory  the  following  paragraph : 

"  If,  as  Mr.  Singer  supposes,  '  Eisell  was  absin- 
thites, or  worm  wood- wine,  a  nauseously  bitter  medica- 
ment then  much  in  use,'  Fepys's  friends  must  have  had 
a  very  singular  taste,  for  he  records  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1660 : 

'  Creed,  and  Shepley,  and  I,  to  the  Rhenish  wine- 
house,  and  there  I  did  give  them  two  quarts  of  worm- 
wood wine/ 

**  Perhaps  the  beverage  was  doctored  for  the  Englisli 
market,  and  rendered  more  palatable  than  it  had  been 
in  the  days  of  Stuckius.'* 

Two  other  correspondents  of  the  "  Notes  and 
Queries*'  also,  C.  H.  (Vol. iii.,  p. 508.)  and  Gombb 
(ibid,),  assert  that  eysell,  if  it  means  any  potion 
at  all,  must  mean  vinegar;  C.  H.  referring  to  a 
MS.  at  Cambridge  (Dd.  i.  fol.  7.),  date  about 
1350,  in  which  occurs,  — 

**  \>e  iewis  herde  Ms  word  wel  alle, 
And  anon  eysel  J>ei  mengid  wij>  galle:  *' 

and  GoMER  relying  on  the  support  of  the  Welsh 
word  Aesell,  which  implies  verjuice  or  vinegar. 
D.  Rock,  too,  adduces  the  "Festival"  in  the  ser- 
mon for  St.  Michael's  day : 

*<  And  other  angellis  with  hi  (St  Michael)  shall 
bring  all  the  Instrumgtis  of  our  lordis  passyon ;  the 
crosse  ;  the  crowne ;  spere ;  nayles  ;  hamer  ;  sponge ; 
eyseel;  gall,  &c.'* 
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There  is  tkerefore,  it  appears,  ample  testimony 
to  show  that  eysell  was  used  for  vinegar ;  but  to 
prove  that  it  meant  Ufofmwood'teine,  Mb.  Singer^s 
instances  seem  insufficient. 

13.  Before  we  proceed  further,  let  us,  supposing 
that  no  bitter  or  sour  potion,  but  a  river,  is 
meant,  advert  to  the  consideration  what  river 
may  be  intended  ?  Theobald  observed  that  there 
was  no  river  of  that  name  in  Denmark,  nor  any 
resembling  it  in  name  but  "  Yssel^  from  which  the 
province  of  Overyssel  derives  its  name  in  the 
Grerman  Flanders."  Steevens,  however,  is  well 
content  to  take  this  Yssel  as  that  which  Hamlet 
had  in  his  thoughts.  '*  But,"  he  adds,  ^*  in  an  old 
Latin  account  of  Denmark,  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  I  find  the  names  of  several  rivers  little 
differing  from  JEsil  or  EisUl  in  spelling  or  pro* 
nunciation.  Such  are  the  Essa,  the  Oesil,  and 
some  others  »  .  4  .  The  poet,"  he  further  remarks, 
"  might  have  written  the  Weisel ;  a  considerable 
river,  which  falls  into  the  Baltic  Ocean,  and  could 
not  be  unknown  to  any  prince  in  Denmark." 
Mb.  Singer  of  1826  suggests  that  the  Issel  is 
perhaps  meant,  but  that  the  firth  of  lyze  is  nearest 
to  the  scene  of  action.  Mb.  Knight  has  little 
doubt  that  the  Yssell,  Issell,  or  Izel,  the  most 
northern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  which  is 
nearest  to  Denmark,  is  signified. 

Mb.  Hickson,  indeed,  who  favours  Mbv  Singe  r*8 
wormword-wine,  says  (Vol.  iii.,  p,  119.),  that  the 
word  cannot  mean  a  river,  because  the  definite 
article  is  omitted  before  it.  But  this  is  an  asser- 
tion of  very  little  weight.  H.  K»  S.  C.  (Vol.  iii., 
p.  68.)  very  justly  observes,  that  we  may  as  cor- 
rectly say,  —  "  WouPt  drink  up  Thames  ?*'  with- 
out the  article,  as  "Woul't  drink  up  Eisell?" 
without  the  article.  Let  Mb.  Hickson  Call  to 
mind  Milton^s  lines  on  English  rivers  : 

*'  And  sullen  Mole,  that  runneth  Underneath 
And  Severn  swift,  guilty  of  maiden's  death/* 

ending  with  — 
"  And  Med  way  smooth,  and  roj^al-tower'd  Thame," 

and  ask  himself  whether  the  liames  of  rivers  are 
not  with  perfect  propriety  used  without  the  article. 
Pope  has  — 

**  And  sails  far  ofi^  amOng  the  swans  of  Thames." 

And  is  not  Sii^  Thomas  Hanmer  quite  correct  ill 
expression,  when  he  alters  the  hemistich  into 
"  Wilt  drink  up  l^ile  .*"  But  to  multiply  exam- 
ples on  sudi  a  point  would  be  idle. 

14.  It  is  now  to  be  considered  whether,  sup- 
posing that  the  word  might  mean  a  potion  (whe- 
ther of  vinegar  or  wormwood)  or  a  river,  the 
potion  or  the  river  is  the  more  applicable  to  the 
passage  in  which  it  occurs.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  whole  passage  is  full  of  rant  and  extrava- 
gance. LaeHes  begins  to  rant,  and  Hamlet  an- 
swers him  in  a  similar  strain : 


**  Now  pile  your  dusrt  (says  Laertes)  upon  quick  and 
dead. 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
T'  o*ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus." 

This  is  surely  extravagant  enough.  Hamlet  re- 
torts, in  correspondent  tone,  — 

**  What  is  he  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wanifring  stars^  and  makes  ^m  stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  9  ** 

Then  comes  the  struggle,  in  which  they  are  parted 
by  the  attendants ;  after  which  Hamlet  cries  out 
with  like  "  emphasis  :" 

«  Why  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme 
Until  my  eye -lids  ccm  no  longer  wag. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

I  lov'd  Ophelia ;  forty  thousand  brothers 

Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 

Make  up  my  sum  — what  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ?  " 

On  which  the  king  exclaims,  with  much  reason, 
**  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes." 

Hamlet  continues,  as  if  to  make  his  madness  in- 
disputable : 

"  Zounds  !  show  me  what  thoul't  do  : 
Woul*t  weep?  woUl't  fight?  wourt  fast?  wouFt  tear 

thyself? 
Wourt  drink  up  Esil  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
rU  do't.     Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground. 
Singeing  his  pcUe  against  the  burning  zone^ 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart  I     Nay,  an  thouVt  mouth, 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou,"* 

The  queen  justly  observes  : 

"  This  is  mere  madness,** 

Hamlet  goes  ofiT,  but  maintains  his  extravagance 
of  language  to  the  last  t 

**  Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day." 

if,  then,  a  literary  jury  be  required  to  decide 
this  question,  the  point  on  which  they  have  to 
give  a  verdict  is,  whether  to  drink  vinegar  (or 
wormwood-wine^  or  to  drink  up  a  river  is  more 
in  consonance  with  the  tenor  of  Hamlet's  speech. 
Theobald  indeed  says,  that  **  Hamlet  is  riot  pro- 
posing any  intpoaiwilities  to  Laertes,  sucn  as 
drinking  up  a  river  would  be,  but  rather  seems 
to  mean.  Wilt  thou  resolve  to  do  things  the  most 
shocking  and  distasteful  to  human  naittre  ?"  But 
on  what  ground  does  this  assertion  rest  ?  Laertes 
himself  commences  -with  what  we  may  surely  call 
an  impossibility : 

"  TUl  of  this  flat,"  &c. 

And  Hamlet  speaks  of  more  impossibilities,  when 
he  talks  of  throwing  up  ^millions  of  acres,"  to 
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"make  Ossa  like  a  wart."  The  drinking  up  a 
river  is  certainly  more  in  unison  with  those  extra- 
vagant proposals  than  a  defiance  "  to  swallow 
down  (as  Theobald  has  it)  large  drau[jhts  of 
vinegar  ;"  or,  as  Malone  gives  it^  "  to  drink  a  po- 
tion of  vinegar."  Such  a  proposition,  Theobald 
admits,  "is  not  very  grand;'  "a  challenge  to 
hazard  a  fit  of  the  heartburn  or  the  colic,  is,"  says 
Steevens,  "  not  very  magnificent."  But  it  is  not 
only  far  from  "  grand  "  and  "  magnificent,"  but, 
what  is  worse,  it  is  utterly  tame  and  spiritless,  in 
a  place  where  anything  but  tamcness  is  wanted, 
and  where  it  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  speech.  Mr.  Hickson,  it  is  true,  says 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  329.),  that  "  the  notion  of  drinking  up 
a  river  would  be  quite  unmeaning  and  out  of 
place;"  but  this  assertion  is  as  groundless  as 
Theobald's,  and  is  somewhat  surprising  from  a 
gentleman  who  exhorts  those  who  would  be  critics 
"to  master  the  grammatical  construction  of  a 
passage,  deducing  therefrom  its  general  sense," 
and,  we  may  presume,  its  general  drifts  "  before 
they  attempt  to  fix  the  meaning  of  a  doubtful 
word."  Had  Mb.  Hickson  looked  to  the  general 
drift  of  this  passage,  before  he  attempted  to  fix 
the  meaning  o^eiseUy  or  to  concur  with  Ma.  Singer 
of  1850  in  his  attempt  to  fix  it,  he  would,  we  may 
suppose,  have  been  less  ready  to  pronounce  the 
notion  of  drinking  up  a  river  out  of  place.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  adhered 
to  the  judgment  of  Archdeacon  Nares,  as  cited  by 
Mb.  Singer  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  241.)  : — "  The  challenge 
to  drink  vinegar,  in  such  a  rant,"  says  the  Arch- 
deacon, "is  so  inconsistent,  and  even  ridiculous, 
that  we  must  decide  for  the  river,  whether  its 
name  be  exactly  found  or  not.  To  drink  up  a 
river,  and  eat  a  crocodile  with  his  impenetrable 
scales,  are  two  things  equally  impossible.  There 
is  no  kind  of  comparison  between  the  others." 

15.  Though  examples  of  similar  rant  are  quite 
unnecessary  to  support  this  opinion,  let  us  never- 
theless conclude  by  noticing  those  which  the 
critics  have  adduced  on  this  passage : 

"  This  sort  of  hyperbole,"  says  Malone,  in  his  second 
edition,  "  was  common  among  our  ancient  poets.  So, 
in  Eastward  Hoe,  1609  : 

*  Come  drink  up  Rhine,  Thames,  and  Meander,  dry.* 

"  So  also  in  Greene's  Orlando  Furinso,  1599 : 

•  Else  would  I  set  my  mouth  to  Tigris'  streames. 
And  drink  up  overflowing  Euphrates.' 

"  Again,  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta  : 

*  As  sooner  shall  thou  drink  the  ocean  dry. 
Than  conquer  Malta.*" 

To  which  Boswell  adds : 

^  Our  author  has  a  similar  exaggeration  in  Troilua 
and  Creasidaj  Act  III.  Scene  2. : 

♦  When  we  (i.  e.  lovers)  vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire, 
eat  rocks,  tame  tigers,'  &c. 


**  In   Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  tht  Rose,   we  find  the 
following  lines  : 

*  He  underfongeth  a  grete  paine. 
That  undertakelh  to  drink  up  Seine.*  ** 

Steevens  notices   King  Richard  IL^   Act   II. 
Scene  2. : 

"  The  task  he  undertakes. 
Is  numb'ring  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry,^ 

But  enough.  The  majority  of  readers,  like  the 
majority  of  critics,  will  surely  be  for  the  river,  in 
the  proportion  of  at  least  six  to  two.  Verhum  non 
amplius  addam,  J.  S.  W. 

Stockwell. 

£Ji8el  —  Wormwood  —  Scurvy  Ale,  —  Such  of 
your  readers  who  have  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds  whether  "  eisell"  and  "wormwood"  are  iden- 
tical, will  not  object  to  be  reminded  that  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet^  in  his  Pennyless  Pilgrimage^  de- 
scribing his  hospitable  reception  at  Manchester, 
when  speaking  of  the  liquid  cheer  supplied  to  hiin, 
says :  — 

**  .  .  •  Eight  several  sorts  of  ale  we  had. 
All  able  to  make  one  stark  drunk,  or  mad. 
.  .  •  •  .  •  • 

We  had  at  one  time  set  upon  the  table 
Good  ale  of  hyssop  ('twas  no  ^sop  fable)  ; 
Then  had  we  ale  of  sage,  and  ale  of  malt. 
And  ale  of  wormwood  that  could  make  one  halt ; 
With  ale  of  rosemary,  and  of  bettony. 
And  two  ales  more,  or  else  I  needs  must  lie. 
But  to  conclude  this  drinking  aley  tale. 
We  had  a  sort  of  ale  called  scurvy  ale.** 

It  would  seem  that  in  most  of  these  drinks,  the 
chief  object  was  to  impart  an  exciting  but  not 
disagreeable  bitterness  to  the  beverage,  gtoping 
as  it  were,  by  instinct,  after  that  enduring  and 
gratifying  iDitter  now  universally  derived  from  the 
hop.  Wormwood,  hvssop,  rosemary,  sage,  bet- 
tony,  each  furnished  its  peculiar  temptation  to  the 
Manchester  drinkers,  who  some  two  centuries  ago 
wanted  an  "  excuse  for  the  glass."  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  state  what  were  the  compo- 
nents of  the  scurvy  ale  spoken  of  by  Taylor  P  This 
was,  perhaps,  a  really  medicated  drink. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  even  at 
this  (lay,  in  some  of  the  gin  shops  and  taverns  of 
London,  gin,  in  which  the  herb  rue  is  infused,  is  a 
constant  article  of  sale ;  and  many,  who  assume  a 
most  respectable  blueness  of  physiognomy  at  the 
bare  mention  of  "old  Tom"  in  his  undisguised 
state,  scruple  not  to  indulge  in  copious  libations 
of  the  same  popular  spirit,  provided  it  be  poured 
from  a  bottle  in  which  a  few  sprigs  of  rue  are 
floating.     But  what  was  scurvy  cde  f 

Henet  Campkin. 
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(Vol.  iii.,  p.  427.) 

__ oil 

Quarterly    .  , 

p.  143.)  it  is  declared  ihat  the  nation  did  "paj" 
for  this  "munificent  present,"  The  writer  is 
understood  to  be  Mr.  R.  Tord;  and  if  his  state- 
ment is  not  refuted,  the  business  will  liencefortli 
take  its  place  as  a  sale  which  the  nation  was 
duped  into  regarding  as  a  gift:  — 


"  The  se 


'Sthe 


IS  this 


King  GeotRe  IV.,  having  I 
did  not  decline  a  propaullon  for  selling  ihe  library  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Mr.  Heber,  having  ascertained 
that  the  bonks  were  actually  booked  for  the  Baltic, 
vent  to  Lord  Sidmoulh,  then  Home  Secretary,  and 
stated  the  case ;  observing  what  a  shame  it  would  be 
that  aiich  a  collection  should  go  out  of  the  country  : 
to  which  Lord  Sidmouth  replied:  >  Mr.  Heber,  it 
shall  noil'— and  it  did  noL  On  the  remonstrance  of 
Lord  Sidmoutb,  of  whose  manly  and  slraighlforivard 
character  George  IV.  was  very  properly  in  awe,  the 
last  of  the  grandi  moaarque$  pratnied  tbe  books  to  ttie 
British  Museum,  on  tht  conditim  tbat  the  value  of  the 
rubles  they  were  to  have  fetched  should  be  somehow 
or  other  made  good  to  him   hy  ministers  in  pounds 

funds  furnished  by  France  for  ihc  compensation  of 
losses  by  the  Revolution.  Bui  bis  ministers,  on  a  hint 
from  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  necessary  to 

droits  of  the  Admiralty.^' 

So  that  the  books  were  not  given,  but  paid  for, 
out  of  public  monies :  which  ministers  could  not 
have  mikde  the  object  of  a  bargain,  bad  thej  been 
the  king's,  and  not  the  nntion'a.  And  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Museum  —  like  many  others  —  "lifts 
its  head  and  lies,"  i.  e.  unless  tbe  Quarterly  "Review 
baa  been  inventing  a  story,  Instead  of  telling  a 
bit  of  secret  historj,  decidedly  worth 


Injustice  to  King  George  IV.,  the  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  tlie  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on 
preaenting  the  books  to  his  own  subjects,  should 
be  printed  in  your  columns.  I  saw  the  autt^aph 
letter  soon  after  it  was  written,  and  H  copy  of  it 
would  be  very  easily  met  with. 

Would  it  not  have  been  both  desirable  and  very 
advantageous,  to  have  converted  the  banqueting 
room  at  Whitehall  into  a  receptacle  for  this  mag- 
nificent collection,  which  would  doubtless  have 
been  augmented  from  time  to  time  ? 

Instead  of  concentrating  such  vast  literary 
treasures  at  the  Museum,  might  it  not  have  been 
expedient  to  diffuse  them  partially  over  this  im- 
mense metropolis  ? 

To  Peers  and  M.  P.'s,  especially,  a  fine  library 
at  Whitehall  would  be  a  great  boon.  The  present 
chapel  was  never  consecrated,  and  its  beautiful 
ceihng  is  little  suited  to  a  house  of  prayer. 

J.  H.  M. 


iftr 


f: 


(We  believe  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  been  mis- 
informed aa  to  the  facts  connected  with  the  transfer  of 
the  Royal  Library  to  the  British  Museum.  We  have 
reason  to  know  that  George  IV.,  being  unwilling  to 
continue  the  expense  of  maintainlns  the  Library,  which 
he  claimed  to  treat,  not  as  a  hei^oom  of  tbe  crown, 
but  as  his  own  private  inheritance,  entertained  a  pro- 
posal for  its  purchase  from  the  Russian  Government. 
ThU  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Lord  Liverpool 
(through  Dibdin,  from  I^dy  Spencer,  to  whom  it  had 
been  mentioned  by  the  Princess  Lieven).  the  projected 
■ale  was,  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  Minister,  alian- 
doned,  and  the  Library  presented  to  the  nation.  The 
King  thus  got  rid  of  the  annual  expenses;  and  although 
we  do  not  believe  tbat  any  bargain  was  made  upon  the 
subject,  it  is  not  unlikely  tbat  (he  Ministry  felt  that 
this  surrender  of  the  Library  (o  the  country  gave  the 
King  some  claim  to  assistance  towards  tbe  liquidation 
of  hi9  debts,  and  that  such  assistance  was  accordingly 
fumiihed.     Even  if  this  were  so,  though  the  result 


(Vol.  iv.,  p.  33.) 
For  the  information  of  your  correspondent 
Mb.  Rolton  Cobnev,  I  beg  to  inform  hira  that 
there  was  an  intermediate  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  tbe  Caxton  Memorial  at  the  house  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  between  the  first  meeting  to 
which  he  alludes,  and  the  last,  held  at  (be  same 
place  the  other  day.  Over  that  meeting  I  had 
the  honour  of  presiding,  and  it  was  determined  to 

Westminster  to  the  memory  of  the  first  English 
printer ;  but  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  shows 
that  the  funds  have  not  been  so  largely  contri- 
buted OS  might  have  been  expected,  and  are  now 
far  short  of  the  sum,  500/.,  required  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  iron  statue  of  the  illustrious  typo- 
grapher. True  it  is  that  no  authentic  portrait  of 
Caxton  is  known,  hut  the  truthful  picture  by 
Macliae  might  very  well  supply  the  deficiency  i 
and  I  see  the  engraving  to  be  made  from  that 
painting  rather  ostentatiously  advertised 'as  "the 
Caxton  Memorial."  The  original  design  of  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  for  "  a  fountain  by  day,  and  a 
light  by  night,"  was  abandoned  as  more  poetical 
than  practical ;  my  chief  appi-ehension  being  either 
that  the  gaa  would  spoil  the  wafer,  or  that  the 
water  would  put  out  the  lijjht.  The  statue  was 
therefore  resolved  upon  as  less  cosily  and  more 
appropriate  than  the  fountain. 

The  statue  of  Gutenberg  at  Mentz  is  a  good 
example  of  what  might  be  erected  in  Westminster; 
yet  I  very  mucli  doubt  whether  any  likeness  of  the 
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great  printer  has  been  preserved.  The  expense 
necessarily  attendant  upon  Mb.  Cobn£t*s  Literary 
Memorial  appears  to  me  to  be  fatal  to  its  success ; 
for,  however  dear  to  the  bibliographer,  I  fear  but 
little  public  interest  is  now  felt  in  the  writings  of 
Caxton.  The  Typographical  Antiquities  contain 
copious  extracts  from  his  works  ;  and  the  biogra- 
phies of  Lewis  and  Knight  appear  to  have  satisfied 
public  curiosity  as  to  his  life.  Besides,  a  memorial 
of  this  nature  would  be  hidden  in  a  bookcase,  not 
seen  in  a  highway.  I  may  add  that  the  present 
state  of  the  Caxton  Memorial  is  this  :  the  vener- 
able Dean  of  St.  PauPs  is  anxious  to  be  relieved 
from  the  charge  of  the  funds  already  subscribed, 
and  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  if  that  body  will  receive  them,  and  undertake 
to  promote  the  object  of  the  original  subscribers 
by  all  the  means  at  its  command. 

Bebiah  Botfield. 


MEANING   OF   "  NEBYOUS.'* 

(VoL  iv.,  p.  7.) 
Medically,  the  word  nervous  has  the  following 


2.  The  quality  of  functional  disorder  or  weak- 
ness of  the  nervous  system  in  certain  respects. 

William  E.  C.  Noubss. 

Every  one  knows  that  instances  of  catachresis 
occur  in  all  languages  ;  but  I  think  this  case  may 
be  more  satisfactorily  explained  by  considering 
that  the  nerves  consist  of  two  very  distinct  and  in- 
dependent classes  of  organs  —  nerves  of  sensation, 
which  conduct  impressions  to  the  sensorium ;  and 
nerves  of  volition,  which  convey  the  mental  im- 
pulse to  the  muscles.  From  this  it  necessarily 
follows  that  when  the  former  class  are  over-active 
(and  redundancy  is  decidedly  the  adjectival  idea 
in  the  word  nervous),  a  morbid  excitability  of 
temper,  with  a  perturbable  anxious  state  of  mind, 
are  produced  (making  the  "  bad "  sense  of  the 
word) ;  while  from  a  similar  state  of  the  nerves  of 
volition  results  a  powerful  and  vigorous  system  of 
muscular  action  and  mental  enei^y  (making  the 
**  good  '*  sense  of  the  word),         ]&>win  J.  Jombs. 


meanings :  — 


1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  anatomical  substance 
called  nerve,  e,g.  the  "nervous  system,"  "nervous 
sheaths,"  "  nervous  particles,"  &c. 

2.  A  predomination  of  the  nervous  system,  when 
it  is  unusually  active  or  highly  developed,  which 
is  what  we  mean  in  speaking  of  a  "  nervous  tem- 
perament," "  a  nervous  person,"  &c. 

3.  Certain  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous 
gystem  are  so  termed,  and  in  this  sense  we  speak 
of  "  nervous  people,"  "  nervous  complaints,"  and 
80  forth. 

4.  Nervous  is  also  used,  more  poetically  than 
correctly,  to  si^ify  muscular^  and  as  synonymous 
with  brawny,  sinewy,  &c.,  thus  conveying  an  idea 
of  strength  and  vigour.  But  nerve  is  not  muscle, 
therefore  this  inaccurate  use  of  the  word,  though 
sanctioned  by  some  good  old  writers,  must  cease. 

5.  Nervous,  in  speaking  of  a  part  of  the  body, 
signifies  a  part  in  which  there  are  many  nerves,  or 
much  nervous  matter,  or  which  is  endowed  with 
extra  sensibility. 

These  are  the  various  ideas  commonly  attached 
to  the  word  nervous.  They  are  too  many  for  the 
word  to  be  a  closely  accurate  one,  but  we  must 
take  them,  not  make  them.  We  can,  however, 
avoid  the  future  inaccurate  use  of  the  term  al- 
luded to  in  explanation  4.,  and  all  the  meta- 
phorical derivations  thereof,  such  as  a  "  nervous 
style  of  writing,**  &c.,  and  adhere  to  those  two 
significations  which  are  physiologically  and  pa- 
thologically correct,  and  which  are  obviously  de- 
rivable from  the  several  meanings  and  explanations 
above  enumerated,  viz.  — 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  natural  structure  or 
functions  of  nerve ;  and 


. 


THE   DUKE   OF   MONMOUTH*8   POCKET-BOOKS. 

(Vol.  i„  p.  198.;  VoL  iv.,  p.  1.) 

I  am  anxious  to  acknowledge  that  Sib  P. 
Madden  has  established,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
facts  that  several  manuscript  books  were  found  on 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  when  he  was  captured, 
and  that  the  volume  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
pr.  Anster,  and  now  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  one  of  these,  and  also  in  Monmouth*s  hand- 
writing. I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  I, 
unfortunately,  have  not  seen  Dr.  Anster's  reply 
to  mj  communication ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  was  not  copied  from  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine  into  "Notes  and  Queries,"  so  that 
we  (the  readers  of  "  Notes  and  Quebles  **)  might 
have  had  the  whole  subject  before  us.  This  is  a 
course  which  I  think  our  kind  Editor  may  usefully 
adopt  on  similar  occasions. 

Referring  unsuccessfully  to  Lowndes'  Manual 
for  an  answer  to  Sib  F.  Madden*s  question  as  to 
the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  Welwood*s  Memoirs^ 
I  was  pleased,  however,  to  find  that  my  edition 
(the  sixth,  published  in  1718)  possesses  a  value 
which  does  not  attach  to  previous  editions,  inas- 
much  as  it  contains  "  A  short  introduction,  giving 
an  account  how  these  memoirs  came  at  first  to  be 
writ.**  From  this  it  appears  that  there  are  spu*"- 
rious  editions  of  the  work,  for  Welwood  writes : 

^  I  have  given  my  bookseller  leave  to  make  a  sixth 
impression  of  the  following  memoirs ;  and  the  rather 
that  some  time  ago  one  Baker  printed  more  than  one 
edition  of  them  without  my  knowledge,  very  incorrect, 
and  on  bad  paper.'*  . 

We  may  fairly  assume,  that  the  first  edition 
was  published  at  the  beginning  of  1699,  for  the 
"epistle  dedicatory"  to  King  William  is  dated 
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February  of  that  year.  If  this  be  so,  it  must  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  extraordinary  popularity  that 
the  work  should  have  reached  a  third  edition  as 
early  as  1700,  as  stated  by  Sir  F.  Madden.  The 
"  account  how  these  memoirs  came  at  first  to  be 
writ"  possesses  some  interest.  It  appears  that 
Queen  Mary  used  to  hold  frequent  converse  with 
the  Doctor  on  the  subject  of  her  great-grand- 
father*s  and  grandfather  s  history,  and  — 

**  At  last  she  fell  to  regret  the  insuperable  difficul- 
ties she  lay  under  (for  I  well  remember  that  was  her 
mind)  of  knowing  truly  the  history  of  her  grandfather's 
reign  ;  saying  that  most  of  the  accounts  she  had  read  of 
it  were  either  panegyrick  or  satire,  not  history.  Then 
with  an  inimitable  grace  she  told  me,  *  If  I  would  in  a 
few  sheets  give  her  a  short  sketch  of  the  affairs  of  that 
reign,  and  of  the  causes  that  produced  such  dreadful 
effects,  she  would  take  it  well  of  me.'  Such  com- 
mands were  too  sacred  not  to  be  obeyed ;  and  when  I 
was  retiring  from  her  presence,  she  stopt  me  to  tell  me 
she  expected  I  would  do  what  she  had  desired  of  me 
in  such  a  manner,  and  with  that  freedom,  as  if  I  de- 
signed it  for  the  information  of  a  friend,  and  not  one  of 
the  blood  of  King  Charles  I.,  promising  to  show  it  to 
none  living  without  my  consent." 

Wei  wood  further  states,  that  after  Mary*s  death. 
King  William  — 

"  Sent  me,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Portland,  the  manu- 
script I  had  given  his  Queen,  found  in  her  cabinet ; 
where,  upon  the  back  of  it,  she  had  writ  with  her  own 
hand  the  promise  she  had  made  me  of  showing  it  to 
nobody  without  my  consent." 

In  addition  to  the  extract  fVora  Monmouth's 
Diary  given  in  my  former  communication,  Wel- 
wood  publishes  a  letter  of  the  Duke's  to  the  brave 
and  true  Argyle,  which  is  perhaps  more  credit- 
able to  Monmouth  than  any  other  memorial  he 
has  left.  The  letter,  as  Wei  wood  suggests,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Charles  II.  I  copy  it ;  but  if  you  think  this 
paper  too  long,  omit  it :  — 

**  T  received  both  yours  together  this  morning,  and 
cannot  delay  you  my  answer  longer  than  this  post ; 
though  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  please  you  so  much  as 
I  heartily  wish  it  may.  I  have  weighed  all  your 
reasons,  and  everything  that  you  and  my  other  friends 
have  writ  me  upon  that  subject ;  and  have  done  it 
with  the  greatest  inclination  to  follow  your  advice,  and 
without  prejudice.  You  may  well  believe  I  have  had 
time  enough  to  reflect  sufficiently  upon  our  present 
state,  especially  since  I  came  hither.  But  whatever 
way  I  turn  my  thoughts,  I  find  insuperable  difficulties. 
Pray  do  not  think  it  an  effect  of  melancholy,  for  that 
was  never  my  greatest  fault,  when  I  tell  you  that  in 
these  three  weeks'  retirement  in  this  place  I  have  not 
only  looked  back,  but  forward ;  and  the  more  I  con- 
sider our  present  circumstances,  I  think  them  still  the 
more  desperate,  unless  some  unforeseen  accident  fall 
out  which  I  cannot  divine  nor  hope  for.  [Here  follow 
sixteen  lines  all  in  cyphers.]  Judge  then  what  we 
are  to  expect,  ia  case  we  should  venture  upon  any 


such  attempt  at  this  time.  It's  to  me  a  vain  argument 
that  our  enemies  are  scarce  yet  well  settled,  when  you 
consider  that  fear  in  some,  and  ambition  in  others, 
have  brought  them  to  comply  ;  and  that  the  Parlia- 
ment, being  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  members 
that  formerly  run  our  enemy  down,  they  will  be  ready 
to  make  their  peace  as  soon  as  they  can,  rather  than 
hazard  themselves  upon  an  uncertain  bottom.  I  give 
you  but  hints  of  what,  if  I  had  time,  I  would  write 
you  at  more  length.  But  that  I  may  not  seem  ob- 
stinate in  my  own  judgment,  or  neglect  the  advice  of 
my  friends,  I  will  meet  you  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed. But  for  God  sake  think  in  the  mean  time  of 
the  improbabilities  that  lie  naturally  in  our  way,  and 
let  us  not  by  struggling  with  our  chains  make  them 
straighter  and  heavier.  For  my  part,  I'll  run  the 
hazard  of  being  tboitght  anything  rather  than  a  rash 
inconsiderate  man.  And  to  tell  you  my  thoughts 
without  disguise,  I  am  now  so  much  in  love  with  a 
retired  life,  that  I  am  never  like  to  be  fond  of  making 
a  bustle  in  the  world  again.  I  have  much  more  to 
say,  but  the  post  cannot  stay ;  and  I  refer  the  rest  till 
meeting,  being  entirely 

«  Yours." 

Monmouth's  ill-concerted  and  ill-conducted 
expedition  following,  at  no  distant  period,  the 
prudent  resolutions  expressed  in  the  above  letter, 
places  the  instability  of  his  character  in  a  strong 
light.  C.  Ross. 


30itpliei  to  Minov  ^ntviti. 

Pope's  ''honest  Factor''  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  7.).— The 
"  Honest  fector  who  stole  a  gem  away," 

to  whom  Pope  alludes,  was  Thomas  Pitt,  Esq., 
(ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham),  who  was  by 
Queen  Anne  appointed  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
George  in  the  East  Indies,  and  purchased  there 
for  the  sum  of  20,400/.,  or  48,000  pagodas,  a 
diamond  weiojhing  127  carats,  which  he  sold  to 
the  King  of  France  about  1717,  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Pitt  diamond.  I  suppose  it  is  at  present 
in  the  possession  of  the  Republic  of  France. 

DeH. 
Temple,  July  5.  1851. 

Hanks  Family  (Vol.  iii,,  pp.  390.  458.  507.  524.). 
—  I  am  obliged  by  your  inserting  my  note  on  this 
subject.  I  can  inform  L.  H.  that  the  present  owner 
of  the  lead  mines  in  Keswick  is  related,  though 
distantly,  to  John  Banks  the  philosopher,  who  was 
born  at  Grange  in  Borrowdale.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  any  reason  why  the  crest  of 
this  branch  of  the  family  should  be  exactly  similar 
in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  ? 

Bay. 

Dies  IrcB,  Dies  Ilia  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  72.;  Vol.  iii., 
p.  468.). — Although  some  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  Query  on  this  hymn  appeared,  yet  as  no  very 
definite  reply  has  been  given,  I  send  the  following. 

This  hymn  is  one  of  the  four  "proses"  or  verses 
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without  measure,  made  use  of  in  the  services  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  invention  of 
these  proses  is  attributed  to  Nolker,  a  monk  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  Gall,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
880 ;  and  who  says  in  his  work  that  he  had  seen 
them  in  a  book  belonging  to  the  Convent  of  St. 
Jumieges,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans 
in  841.  Of  the  many  proses  which  were  com- 
posed, the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  retained 
but  four,  of  which  the  above  is  one.  Who  the  au- 
thor really  was,  is  very  uncertain;  the  majority  of 
writers  on  the  subject  appear  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  Cardinal  Frangipani,  a  Dominican, 
otherwise  called  Malabrancia,  a  Doctor  of  Paris, 
and  who  died  at  Perouse  in  1294,  was  the  com- 
poser; but  it  has  also  been  assigned  to  St.  Gregory 
and  St.  Bernard.  Bzovius,  an.  1294,  states  the 
author  to  have  been  either  Cardinal  Orsino  or 
Cardinal  Frangipani,  and  other  writers  maintain 
it  to  have  been  the  production  of  Agostino  Biella, 
who  died  1491 ;  or  of  Humbertus,  General  of  the 
Dominicans.  The  original  consists  of  fifty-six 
lines,  and  may  be  found  in  almost  every  book  of 
Catholic  devotion.  R.  R.  M. 

In  No.  84,  for  June  9th,  the  Roman  Catholic 
hymn  "Dies  Irae"  is  referred  to,  and  works  cited 
as  to  its  author.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
39th  No.  of  the  Dublin  Review^  where  it  will  be 
found  that  Latino  Frangipani,  nephew  of  Pope 
Nicholas  III.,  and  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Cardinal  Malabrancia,  was  more  generally  con- 
sidered the  writer.  The  account  there  given  of 
it  is  not  uninteresting,  and  is  preceded  by  a  cur- 
sory advertence  to  the  other  hymns  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  including  a  Greek  version  of  some  of  the 
stanzas  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  "  Angelic  Doc- 
tor's," impressive  "  Lauda  Sion."  J.  R. 

Equestrian  Statues  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  494.). — I  should 
inform  Fm.  that  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Earl  of  Hopetown  in  front  of  the  Royal  Bank, 
St.  Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh.  The  earl,  how- 
ever, is  not  mounted;  he  stands  beside  the  horse. 

S.  Wmson. 

Monumental  Symholism  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  449.). — 
I  have  seen  no  answer  to  Reader's  inquiry.  I 
have  always  understood  that  the  kneeling  figures 
were  the  children  who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  their 
parents  (sometimes  they  are  even  represented  in 
the  swaddling-bands  of  Chrysom  children),  while 
those  represented  standing  survived  them.  This 
of  course  is  only  when  some  are  represented  kneel- 
ing and  others  standing,  as  in  some  instances  all 
are  kneeling.  I  believe  my  supposition  is  grounded 
on  some  better  authority  than  my  own  fancy,  but  I 
cannot  refer  to  any  at  present.  H.  N.  E. 

Bilton,  July  3.  1851. 

Organs  in  Churches  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  518.). — R.  W.  B. 
will  find  some  information  on  the  subject  o£  organs 


in  Staveley's  History  of  Churches  in  England^ 
pp.  203.  207.,  a  work  replete  with  much  interesting 
matter  connected  with  churches. 

E.  C.  Habingtok. 
Exeter,  July  1.  1851. 

Information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
Hawkins's  History  of  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  398.  et  seq. ; 
Burney's  History  of  Music,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. ;  Busby's 
Dictionary  of  Music  ;  John  Gregory's  Works 
("  Discourse  declaring  what  Time  the  Nicene 
Creed  began  to  be  Sung  in  the  Church  ") ;  and  in 
Staveley's  History  of  Churches  in  England. 

T.J. 

Tennyson :  "  The  Pri?icess"  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  493.). — 
Does  not  the  passage  — 

"  Dare  we  dream  of  that,  I  asked, 
Which  wrought  us,  as  the  workman  and  his  work 
That  practice  betters" — 

simply  mean,  "  Dare  we  dream  of"  the  God  who 
made  us  as  of  a  finite  creature,  who  requires 
"  practice"  ere  His  work  can  be  perfect,  and  whose 
skill  shall  be  progressive ?  In  short,  "dare  we" 
think  of  Him  as  such  an  one  as  ourselves  ? 

Seleugus. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love " 
(Vol.  iv.,  p.  24.).— 

"AN    EXPOSTULATION. 

"  When  late  I  attempted  your  pity  to  move, 
Why  seem'd  you  so  deaf  to  my  prayers? 
Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love. 
But — Why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs?" 

From  An  Asylum  for  Fugitive  PieceSy  in 
Prose  and  Verse^  not  in  any  other  Col- 
lection^  vol.  i.  p.  15.  London:  Debrett, 
1785. 

The  above  has  been  inquired  for  :  of  the  author 
I  know  nothing.  S.  H. 

St.  John's  Wood. 

Sardonic  Smiles  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  18.).  —  It  is  very 
difficult  to  strike  out  the  verse  in  Homer's  Odyssey 
(T,  302.).  To  suppose  that  in  him  the  word  is 
derived  from  Sardinia,  is  exceedingly  improbable, 
if  not,  as  Payne  Knight  says,  quite  absurd;  because, 
not  only  is  Sardinia  not  mentioned  in  Homer,  but 
his  geography,  even  where  half- fabulous,  and  with 
other  names  than  the  modern  ones,  does  not  extend 
so  far  west.  Payne  Knight  says  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  (Taplaivwy  but  where  such  a  word  is 
found  I  cannot  learn.  There  is  orapScCfw  in  Suidas, 
"to  laugh  bitterly;"  but  unluckily  the  very  same 
words  are  given  as  the  interpretation  of  ffapKd^w, 
and  ffapKd^Q)  is  a  perfectly  established  word.  Sar^ 
casm,  sarcastic,  are  derived  from  it ;  and  its  own 
derivation  from  (rap^,  "  flesh,"  seems  certain.  This 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  first  word  in 
Suidas  is  a  mistake  for  the  other.  All  Greek 
writers  borrowed  so  much  from  Homer  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  in  them,  where  obviously 
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meaning  Sardinian,  seems  to  prove  nothing  but 
that  they  thought  it  had  that  meaning  in  him. 

C.  B, 

Epitaph  on  Voltaire  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  518.)«  —  The 
question  is  asked,  "  Has  the  name  of  the  lady  of 
Lausanne,  who  wrote  the  epitaph  on  Voltaire, 

<  Ci  git  TenfaDt  gate  du  monde  qu'il  gata,' 
been  ascertained?  It  has;  and  the  lady  was 
Madame  la  Baronne  de  Montolieu,  who  wrote  a 
great  variety  of  novels,  of  which  by  far  the  best, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
French  language,  is  her  Caroline  de  Lichtjield^ 
first  published  at  Lausanne  in  1786,  two  volumes 
8vo.  Her  family  name  was  de  Bottens  (Pauline- 
Isabelle),  born  at  Lausanne  in  1751,  and  there 
died  in  December,  1832.  Her  first  husband  was 
Benjamin  de  Crouzas,  son  to  one  of  Montesquieu's 
adversaries,  after  whose  death  she  married  the 
Baron  de  Montolieu.  It  was  Gibbon's  most  in- 
timate friend  and  literary  collaborateuTj  Dey  verdun, 
who  published,  and  indeed  corrected,  her  then 
anonymous  Caroline  de  Lichtjield, 

Voltaire's  friend  and  mistress,  the  learned 
Madame  du  Chatelet,  had  prepared  an  inscription 
for  his  portrait,  which  may  be  considered  an  anti- 
cipated epitaph : 

*'  Post-genitis  Hie  canis  erit,  nunc  canis  amicis; " 

but  one  of  a  very  different  tenor  was  written  by 
J.  J.  Kousseau,  we  are  told  by  Lord  Brougham : 

*<  Plus  bel  esprit  que  grand  genie. 
Sans  loi,  sans  mceurs,  et  sans  vertu  ; 
II  est  mort  comme  il  a  vecu, 
Couvert  de  gloire  et  d'infaraie." 

J.R. 

Voltaire^  where  situated  (Vohin,  pp.  329. 433.). — 
The  inquiry,  "  Where  is  Voltaire  situated  ?  "  was 
answered  in  a  late  number,  and  reference  made  to 
the  Essays  of  an  Octogenarian,  a  privately-printed 
work,  and  therefore  not  generally  accessible ;  but 
the  subject  will  be  equally  found  elucidated  in  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  July,  1846,  p.  25.  No 
such  place  ever  existed,  as  there  made  clear; 
for  it  is  the  simple  anagram  of  his  patronymic, 
Arouet  1  j  (lejeune),  framed  by  himself,  though  by 
Condorcet  and  other  biographers,  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  supposed  to  be  a  landed  property.  Voltaire 
loved  not  his  paternal  name,  as  will  be  there  found, 
and  gladly  changed  it.  The  article  embraces 
various  particulars  of  Voltaire's  life,  in  refutation 
of  Lord  Brougham's  errors ;  some  of  them  strange 
enough,  and  not  inconsiderable  in  number,  so  as 
to  excite  surprise  in  so  accomplished  a  person. 

J.  B. 

Children  at  a  Birth  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  347.).  —  See 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  xxix.  vol.  xv.  p.  187., 
where  Southey  quotes  HakewilVs  Apology  as 
authority  for  an  epitaph  in  Dunstable  Church  to 
a  woman  who  hac^  at  three  several  times,  three 


children  at  a  birth ;  and  five  at  a  birth  two  other 
times.  A.  C. 

Milkmaids  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  367.). — 

"  May  1. — I  was  looking  out  of  the  parlour  window 
this  morning,  and  receiving  the  honours  which  Mar- 
gery, the  milkmaid  to  our  lane,  was  doing  me,  by 
dancing  before  my  door  with  the  plate  of  half  her  cus- 
tomers on  her  head.** — TcMer  for  May  2,  1710. 

A.  J.  B. 

^^  Heu  quanta  minus,^*  Sfc.  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  21.). — 

'*  Heu  quanto  minus  est  cum  aliis  versari  quam  tui 
meminisse,** 

is  the  end  of  an  inscription  at  the  Leasowes  "  to 
Miss  Dolman,  a  beautiful  and  amiable  relation  of 
Mr.  Shenstone's,  who  died  of  the  small-pox,  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,"  in  the  following  words. 
On  one  side : 

"  Peramabili  suae  consobrinae 
M.  D." 

On  the  other  side  : 

"  Ah  Maria 

puellarum  elegantissima 

Ah  flore  venustatis  abrepta 

Vale! 
Heu  quanto  minus  est,"  &c. 

Shenstone's  Works,  1764,  vol.  ii.  p.  356. 

C.B. 

This  quotation  is  Shenstone's  "  Epitaph  on  his 
Sister." 

J.  O.  B.,  however,  has  given  it  incorrectly :  it 
should  be  — 

"  Heu  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari  quam 
tui  meminisse." 

Moore  has  done  something  towards  giving  the 
force  of  this  strikingly  concentrated  sentence, 
thus : — 

**  Tlio*  many  a  gifled  mind  we  meet, 
Tho'  fairest  forms  we  see, 
To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweet, 
Than  to  remember  thee,*' 

H.  E.  H. 

The  ''PasseUew''  Family  (Vol.  i.,  p.  319.).— I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  "  Bobert 
Passellew"  of  Waltham  Abbey, and  "John  Paslew," 
the  last  abbot  of  Whalley,  belong  to  the  same 
family.  A  reference  to  Burke's  General  Armory 
proves  the  armorial  bearings  to  be  the  same,  and 
also  that  the  family  was  connected  with  the  county 
of  Durham.  The  following  extract  from  the  jETw- 
torical.  Antiquarian,  and  Picturesque  Account  of 
KirkstaU  Abbey  (Longmans,  1827),  will  show  that 
a  centuiy  later  the  Paslews  had  obtained  a  footing 
in  Yorkshire,  and  had  become  benefactors  of 
KirkstaU : 

"  Robert  Passelowe,  with  King  Richard  I  I.*s  licence, 
gave  one  toft,  five  acres  of  land,  and  an  annual  rent  of 
28.  6d.  in  Bramley,  with  the  reversion  of  nine  mes- 
suages, seven  oxgangs,  and  six  acres  and  a  half  of  land, 
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after  the  decease  of  the  tenaBts, , 

•11  which  premises  were  valued  at  £4  2».  6d.  per  an- 
num."—P.  208. 

T.  T.  W. 
BiimWy,  Laoaathire. 

£adg  Petre's  Monument  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  22.).  — 
••AEIOU."  Do  not  these  letters  stand  for 
**a«  ou^ — non  temper  f  alluding  to  the  resurrection 
from  the  tomb.  J.  H.  L. 

May  not  the  five  Towels  at  the  end  of  the  Latin 
epitaph  of  Lady  Petrels  monument  mean, 
**  AEternas  lanua  Obitus  Uitse?" 

F.  A. 
Hampstead. 

SpeTuer's  Age  at  his  Death  (VoL  i.,  p.  48  L). — 
Touching  this  subject  I  can  state  that  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  poet, 
bearing  date  1593,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  a 
man  of  not  more  than  middle  age ;  so  th:it^  whether 
he  died  in  1596  or  1598,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
died  prematurely — immaturd  morte  obiisse,  as  the 
monument  testines.  Vabbo. 

Blessing  by  the  Hand  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.  477. 509.). — 
The  priest  of  the  Greek  church,  in  blessing  with 
the  hand,  anciently  held  it  with  the  thumb  crossing 
the  third  finger,  the  first  finger  being  held  straight., 
the  second  and  fourth  curved,  so  as  to  represent 
altogether  the  Greek  letters  i  c  x  c,  the  first  and 
last  letters  of  "  Jesus  Christ."  The  same  letters 
are  impressed  on  the  bread  used  in  their  eucharist, 
the  bread  being  marked  with  the  Greek  cross, 
similar  to  our  cross-buns,  with  the  letters  i  c  and 
X  c  in  the  upper  angles  of  the  cross,  and  the  let- 
ters N  and  K  in  the  two  lower  angles.  The  n  k 
is  the  abbreviation  of  Witt,  and  the  whole  phrase 
IS  *•  Jesus  Christ  conquers."  This  church  derived 
the  expression  from  the  standard  (labarum)  of 
Constantine,  h  rohrxp  vUa^rzin  hoc  signo  vinces. 
In  Gear's  notes  on  the  Greek  rituals,  especially 
that  of  Chrysostom's,  much  information  may  be 
obtained  on  the  symbolisms  of  Christianity. 

T.  J.  BUCKTON. 

Lichfield. 

HandeVs  Occasional  Oratorio  (Vol,iii.,p  426.). — 
This  oratorio  doubtless  received  its  name  from  the 
special  occasion  when  it  was  composed,  viz.  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  1745.  It  was 
published  by  Tonson  in  Feb.  1746,  at  tlie  price  of 
1*.,  together  with  various  poems,  &c.  relating  to 
the  same  important  event.  The  Oratorio  is 
divided  into  three  parts :  with  the  exception  of  the 
overture,  four  of  the  airs,  and  two  of  the  choruses, 
it  contains  little  that  can  be  popular  at  the  present 
day.  J.  H.  M. 

Moore's  Almanack  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.263.  339.  381. 
466.).  —  Francis  Moore  was  not  a  real  personage, 
but  a  pseudonyme  adopted  by  the  author,  Mr. 
Henry  Andrews,  who  was  born  at  Frieston,  near 


Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  Febniiry  4|  1744^  and 
died  at  Uoyston,  Herts,  January  26,  1820.  An- 
drews was  astronomical  calculator  to  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  and  for  years  corresponded  with  Mas- 
kelyne  and  other  eminent  men.  A  portrait  of 
Andrews  is  extant ;  one  is  in  my  posseflBion :  thej 
are  now  extremely  scarce. 

As  to  the  date  of  tlie  almanack^t  first  ap- 
pearance I  can  afTord  no  information ;  bat  it  can 
DO  obtained  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Andrews,  onlj  aoii  of 
the  astronomer,  who  still  resides  at  Rojston,  and 
is  in  possession  of  bis  MSS.,  consisting  of  astro- 
nomical and  astrological  calculations,  notes  of 
various  phenomena,  materials  for  a  history  of 
Royston,  memoir  of  his  own  life,  his  correspond- 
ence, &c.  ]^tAiion. 

Kiss  the  Hare's  Foot  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  21.).  —  This 
saying  occurs  in  Browne*s  Britannia s  Pastorals  : 
**  *Tis  supper  time  with  all,  and  we  had  need 
Make  haste  away,  unless  we  mean  to  speed 
With  those  that  kiss  the  hare's  foot     Rheums  are 

bred. 
Some  say,  by  going  supperless  to  bed, 
And  those  I  love  not ;  therefore  cease  taj  rhyme 
And  put  my  pipes  up  till  another  time.** 

Brit.  PtisL,  Books.,  Song 2. 

This  quotation  may  not  be  of  much  service  as  a 
clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the  saying ; 
but  it  may  be  interesting  to  Mb.  BmsBar  as  a  proof 
that  the  saying  itself  must  be  oonsiderabiy  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old,  the  second  part  of 
the  Pastorals  having  been  first  published  in  1616. 

G.  Forbes. 

Temple. 

Derivation  of  the  Word  "  Bummaree^  or  **  Bu' 
maree'''  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  39.).  — 

"  BoMRRiE,  S.  F.  [terms  de  mer,  pr&t  4  la  grosse 
aventure]  bottomry  or  bottonu'ee.**  —  Boyer's  Fr»  amd 
EngL  Dicl.f  ed.  I^ndon,  1767. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  term  Bomerie^  and  its 
English  equivalent,  when  applied  to  borrowing 
money  ^^  on  a  ship's  keel,"  i^  the  hazarding  aU  on 
a  single  venture :  hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
its  application  to  other  transactions,  eia)aciallj 
those  connect-ed  with  tlie  sea ;  such  as  wholesale 
purchases  of  fish,  in  which  a  large  ri^  is  run,  with 
an  uncertain  prospect  of  return. 

The  meaning  of  the  word,  if  it  be  really  the 
same,  when  adc^ted  by  confectioners,  would  pro* 
bably  be  assignable  either  to  the  shape  of  the 
pans,  or  the  use  to  which  they  were  applied. 

I  know  not  whether  this  is  to  be  classed  among 
the  ^'  unsatisfactory "  derivations  already  submit* 
ted  to  your  correspondent,  but  should  be  glad  to 
hear  his  opinion  on  its  soundness.  £.  A.  D. 

Sheridan  and  Vanbntgh  (VoL  iv.,  p.  34.)^— 
Had  O.  O.  consulted  the  ''  Life  of  Sheridan'*  which 
precedes  Bohn*s  Collection  of  the  DrasmUie  Works 
of  Sheridan  (which,  having  the  volume  in  highaady 
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he  ought  to  have  done),  he  woaid  hare  seen  that 
it  is  expressly  mentioned  (p.  51,)  that  Sheridan, 
having  become  part  proprietor  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  — 

'^  His  first  commenceinent  as  a  manager  was  not  of 
that  l»rilliant  kind  to  give  any  promise  of  great  im- 
provement in  the  conduct  of  the  theatre.  An  iUteratien 
ofVanbrugh^s  play  the  Relapse  was  the  first  production, 
under  the  name  of  a  Trip  to  Sccarborough.  It  was 
brought  out  on  February  S4, 1777.  This  was  an  un- 
fortunate comraenoemeut  c  neither  the  public  nor  the 
actors  were  satisfied." 

Further,  it  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Sheridan^s 
J^ramatic  Workg^  followed  by  Pizarro^  printed  in 
ismaller  type,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  like  an 
appendix ;  and  hence  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  any  one  would  think  of  attributing  the  Trip 
to  Scarborough^  altered  from  Vanbrugh  s  Relapse^ 
to  Sheridan,  any  more  than  it  could  be  considered 
as  intended  to  call  him  the  author  of  Pizarro,  bo- 
cause  he  altered  Eotzebue*s  Spaniards  in  Peru, 
and  adapted  it  to,  and  had  it  represented  on,  the 
stage.  A  Hermit  at  Hampstsad. 

"  Pelix  quern  faciunt  aliena  pericula  caution " 
(Vol.  iii.,  p.  482.).  — This  line  of  Plautus  is  fol- 
lowed by  parallel  quotations  from  other  writers. 
To  these  I  may  add  the  French  version : 

**  Ueureux  celui  qui  pour  devenir  sage, 
Du  mal  d'autrui  fait  son  apprentisage.'* 

J.  A. 

*^  Alterins  Orhis  Pana''  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  497.; 
YoL,  iv.,  p.  11.). —  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of 
England^  edit.  London,  1662,  ''  Staffordshire," 
p.  41.,  uses  this  expression,  writing  of  Cardinal 
Pole.     It  is  as  follows : 

**  Yet  aft^wards  he  ( Pole)  became  *  Akeriut  Orbis 
Papa,*  when  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  Queen 
Mary." 

J.  N.  B. 

West  Bromwich,  June  28»  1851. 

Umbrella  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.  37.  60. 126.  482.).  — In 
Fynes  Moryson's  Itinerary,  "printed  by  John 
Beale,  1617,  part  iii.  booke  i.  chap.  ii.  p.  21.,**  is 
the  following  passage  : 

**  In  hot  regions,  to  auoide  the  beames  of  the  sunne, 
in  some  places  (as  in  Italy)  they  carry  Vmbrels,  or 
things  like  a  little  canopy,  over  their  heads;  but  a 
learned  Physician  told  me,  that  the  use  of  them  was 
dangerous,  because  they  gather  the  heate  into  a  pyra- 
*  roidatl  point,  and  thence  cast  it  down  perpendicularly 
vpon  the  head,  except  they  know  how  to  carry  them 
for  auoyding  that  danger." 

C.  BB  D. 

2'o  learn  by  Heart,  ^*Apprendre  par  Ceettr** 
(Vol. iii.,  pp.425. 483.). — Quitard,  a  French  writer 
on  Proverbs,  says,  — 

**  On  a  regard^  le  coeur  comme  le  si^ge  de  la  M^ 
moire.      Dc  Ik   les  mots   recorder,  se  recorder,   recor* 


dance,  recordations  en  Latin  roeordari,  reeordaiio ;  de 
\k  aussi  l*expression  apprendre  par  ceew,  lUvarol 
dtt  que  cette  expression,  si  ordinaire  et  m.  ^nergique, 
vient  du  plaisir  que  nous  prenona  i  ce  qui  nous 
touche  et  nous  flatte.  La  m^moire»  en  cfiet,  est 
toujours  aux  ordres  du  coeur." 

J.  M. 

Oxford. 

^^Suum  cuique  iribuere^  (Vol.  ill.,  p.  518.). — I  bag 
to  refer  your  correspondent  M.  D.  to  Cicero^ 
De  Claris  Oratoribus,  which  is  the  nearest  parallel 
passage  I  can  find :  vis. 

**  Erat  omnius  tum  mos,  ut  in  reliqnis  rebns  melior, 
sic  in  hoc  ipso  humanior:  ut  faciles  essent  in  summ 
cuique  tribuendo." 

In  a  note,  an  allusion  to  Justice  is  made :  bat  my 
Cicero  is  a  very  old  edition,  and  is  divided  into 
four  tomes.  The  above  is  from  tome  L  p.  305. 
letter  F. 

The  only  other  parallel  passage  is  from  Liber  11^ 
**  Ad  Hereanium, '  thus : 

^Justitia  est  habitus  animi,  comoauni  utilitate  eon- 
servata,  nuan  cuique  tribuens  digoitatenu'* 

J.  N.  C. 

King's  Lynn,  Jane  28.  1851. 

Frogs  in  Ireland — Rowid  Towers  (Vol.  iii., 
pp. 353.  428.  490).  —  I  must  take  leave  to  doubt 
the  fact,  mentioned  in  Vol.  iii.,  p.  490.,  of  the  in- 
troduction of  frogs  into  Ireland  first  in  the  year 
1696.  They  are  much  too  plentiful  in  the  country 
districts,  leaving  out  their  abundance  in  the  county 
Dublin,  to  warrant  any  such  supposition.  In  the 
Queen's  County,  particularly,  I  have  seen  them  in 
myriads.  With  regard  to  those  gentlemen  who 
are  pleased  to  import  snakes  into  Ireland,  I  can 
only  wish  them  some  worthier  occupation. 

There  are  two  birds,  the  occurrence  of  which 
about  Dublin  I  do  not  find  noticed  by  naturalistt. 
One  is  the  common  skylark,  the  other  is  the 
Royston  crow,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  not  a 
migratory  visitor,  but  is  found  there  the  whole 
year  round. 

Concerning  Kound  Towers,  mentioned  at  pages 
8j3.  and  428.,  I  beg  to  refer  W.  R.  M.  to  the  works 
of  Wilkinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C  Hall,  and  Moore's 
History  of  Ireland,  in  addition  to  Petrie,  Keating, 
&c.  When  in  Gal  way,  in  January,  1850,  I  no- 
ticed some  remarkable  instances  of  resemblance  to 
Spaniards  amongst  the  peasant  women  and  girls. 
It  was,  however,  by  no  means  general ;  but  only 
observable  here  and  there,  in  a  few  particular  in- 
stances. Between  Galway  and  Oughterard  I 
passed  a  girl  walking  barefooted  along  the  dirty 
road,  whose  features  were  strikingly  b^utiful,  set 
off  with  long  raven  tresses  and  large  dark  eyea^ 
signs  apparently  of  her  Spanish  origin.  The  town 
of  Galway  is  full  of  interesting  memorials  of  its 
connexion  with  Spain,  and  well  repays  a  visit. 
Its  ancient  prosperity  will  now  be  probably  re- 
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vived  again,  and,  with  its  singularly  advantageous 
position,  and  its  future  intercourse  with  America, 
it  cannot  fail  to  rise  once  more  from  its  ruins  and 
its  dirt,  unless  prevented  by  the  prevalence  of  po- 
litical agitation.  William  E.  C.  Noubse. 

Lines  on  the  Temple  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  450.).  —  J.  S. 
will  find  these  lines  in  prints  in  the  "  Poetry "  of 
the  Anniud  Register  for  1764,  vol.  vii.  p.  247.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  stuck  on  the  Temple  gate. 

J.  K. 

Killigrew  Arms  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  204.  231.  283.).— 
A  more  correct  description  will  be  found  in 
Lysons'  Cornimll:  see  "Town  Seal  of  Falmouth." 

S.  H.  (2) 

Meaning  of  Hernshaw  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  450.).  — -  In 
Poulson's  Beverlac ;  or  History  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  pp.  263,  264.  et  seq., 
is  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  "Twelve 
Governors  of  Beverley  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  at  Leconfield  Castle."  Among 
the  presents  made  to  the  Earl  (Henry  Algernon 
Percy,  fifth  earl,  born  Jan.  1477-8,  died  1527) 
for  so  distinguished  an  honour  are  four  heron - 
sewes,  heronseu,  hornsue,  or  hernshaw,  for  it  is 
written  in  all  these  ways.  Was  a  young  heron 
formerly  esteemed  a  choice  delicacy  ?  Chaucer, 
describmg  the  feast  of  Cambisscan,  says  : 

"  I  wol  not  tellen  of  hir  strange  sewes, 
Ne  hir  swannes,  ne  hir  heronsewes." 

But  even  the  full-grown  bird  was  not  too  power- 
ful for  the  digestive  organs  in  those  days :  it  was 
termed  viajid  royal,  and  heronries  were  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  food,  as  well  as  diversion. 
In  the  Northumberland  Household  Book,  these 
birds,  with  many  others,  are  named  as  then  served 
up  at  table,  but  which  are  now  discarded  as  little 
better  than  carrion. 

From  hernshaw,  still  further  corrupted,  arose 
the  proverbial  expression  introduced  by  Shak- 
speare  into  Hamlet,  — 

**  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west ;  when  the  wind 
is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw." 

G.P. 

Theory  of  the  Earth's  Form  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.  331. 
508.). — Do  the  following  passages  from  the  "Ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms"  in  the  Booh  of  Common  Prayer 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject? 

«*  And  the  foundations  of  the  round  world  were  dis- 
covered.'*— Ps.  xviii.  15. 

"The  compass  of  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell 
therein." — Ps.  xxiv.  1. 

«  Thou  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  round  world, 
and  all  that  therein  is." — Ps.  Ixxxix.  12. 

"He  bath  made  the  round  world  so  sure." — Ps. 
xciu.  2. 

«  And  that  it  is  he  who  hath  made  the  round  world 
so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  moved." — Ps.  xcvi.  10. 


"  The  round  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein.**-— 
Ps.  xcviii.  8. 

Cohe  and  Cowper,  how  pronounced  (VoL  iv., 
p.  24.).—  Coke  is  by  lawyers  generally  pronounced 
like  the  article  which  feeds  our  steam-engines; 
but  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester  was  generally,  in 
Norfolk  and  elsewhere,  called  Cook.  The  pre- 
sumption is,  that  Cook  was  the  ancient  Bound 
given  to  the  word  Coke.  Cowper  is  a  similar 
mstance:  I  believe  it  has  always  been  called 
Cooper.  In  an  old  electioneering  squib  by  the  late 
Lord  John  Townshend,  Cowper  is  made  to  rhyme 
to  Trooper.  The  passage  alludes  to  an  old  county 
scandal,  and  I  do  not  therefore  quote  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  (as  it  seems  to  me)  that 
the  poet's  name  ought  to  be  pronounced  according 
to  the  spelling.  I  am  enabled  to  state  decidedly 
that  he  himself  pronounced  his  name  Cowper,  and 
not  Cooper.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  same 
might  also  be  said  with  respect  to  Lord  Coke's 
name ;  i.  e.  that  the  pronunciation  Cook  is  only  a 
"modern  affectation."  R.  Vincent. 

Registry  of  British  Subjects  Abroad  (Vol.  iv^ 
p.  7.).  —  AH  English  chaplains  on  the  Continent 
are  licensed  to  their  respective  chaplaincies  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  are  within  his  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  This  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
notion  of  which  your  correspondent  speaks. 

R.  ViNCBNT. 

Hanging  out  the  Broom  at  the  Mast-heads  of 
Ships  to  be  sold  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  226.). — In  reply  to 
the  question  of  your  correspondent  W.  P.,  I  beg 
to  inform  him  that  the  custom  originated  from 
that  period  of  our  history  when  the  Dutch  admiral, 
Van  Tromp,  with  his  fleet  appeared  on  our  coasts 
in  hostility  against  England.  The  broom  was 
hoisted  as  indicative  of  his  intention  to  sweep  the 
ships  of  England  from  the  sea.  To  repel  this 
insolence  the  English  admiral  hoisted  a  horse- 
whip, equally  indicative  of  his  intention  to  chastise 
the  Dutchman.  The  pennant  which  the  horse- 
whip symbolised  has  ever  since  been  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  English  ships  of  war. 

James  Cobnish. 

William  Godwin  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  415.  478.). — Your 
correspondents  N.  and  C.  H.  may  find  some  inte- 
resting passages  of  Godwin's  life  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Mary  WoUstonecroft  Godwin :  Johnson,  St.  Paul  s 
Church  Yard,  1798.  James  Cornish^ 

Family  of  Kyme  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  23.). — BoiiD  may 
find  some  information  which  will  assist  him  in  a 
pedigree  and  account  of  this  family,  showing  the 
descent  of  the  manor  of  South  and  North  Kyme 
in  Lincolnshire,  in  Creasy's  History  of  Slecford 
and  the  surrounding  Neighbourhood,  p.  274.  The 
barony  of  Kyme  appears  to  have  passed  into  the 
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female  line  bjr  the  death  of  William  de  Kyme 
without  issue  in  12  Edward  III.  J.  P.  Jun. 

Plaids  and  Tartans  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  7.). — 
'*  The  belted  plaid  was  the  original  dress.  It  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  a  savage,  who,  finding  a  web  of  cloth  he 
had  not  skill  to  frame  into  a  garment,  wrapt  one  end 
round  his  middle,  and  threw  the  rest  about  his 
shoulders  .  .  .  And  it  is  little  to  the  honour  of  High- 
land ingenuity,  that  although  the  chiefs  wore  long  pan- 
taloons called  trews,  the  common  gael  never  fell  upon 
any  substitute  for  the  belted  plaid,  till  an  English 
officer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers  who  worked 
under  bis  direction  on  the  military  roads,  invented  the 
Jileah  heg,  philabeg,  or  little  petticoat,  detached  from 
the  plaid,  and  fastened  by  a  buckle  round  the  waist." 

Although  the  above  extract  from  the  Quarterly/ 
Review^  vol.  i.  p.  186.,  is  not  exactly  a  reply  to 
the  Query  of  A  Juror  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  7.),  still  it  may 
be  of  some  use  to  him. 

I  would  like  also  to  learn  how  much  of  the  re- 
viewer's story  is  founded  upon  fact,  as  I  confess  I 
am  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it  in 

totO.  A  LoWIiANDER. 

Peace  Illumination,  1802  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  23.). — The 
story  referred  to  by  Mr.  Campkin  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  apocryphal  as  he  supposes.  Southey, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  illuminations,  gives 
it  as  an  indisputed  fact.     His  words  are : 

"  We  entered  the  avenue  immediately  opposite  to 
M.  Otto*s,  and  raising  ourselves  by  the  help  of  a  gar- 
den wall,  overlooked  the  crowd,  and  thus  obtained  a 
full  and  uninterrupted  sight  of  what  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  were  vainly  struggling  to  see.  To 
describe  it,  splendid  as  it  was,  is  impossible ;  the 
whole  building  presented  a  front  of  light.  The  in- 
scription was  *  Peace  and  Amity  : '  it  had  been  *  Peace 
and  Concord,*  but  a  party  of  soldiers  in  the  morning, 
whose  honest  patriotism  did  not  regard  trifling  differ- 
ences of  orthography,  insisted  upon  it  that  they  were 
not  conquered,  and  that  no  Frenchman  should  say  so ; 
and  so  the  word  Amity,  which  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  English,  was  substituted  in  its  stead. "  * 

Douglas  Axlport. 

•Basnet  Family  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  495.).  —  I  can  per- 
haps give  D.  X.  some  information  respecting  the 
ancient  family  of  Basnet,  being  related  to  them 
through  my  mother. 

From  papers  in  our  possession,  we  have  always 
considered  ourselves  descended  from  Edward 
Basnet,  the  first  married  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's ; 
and  I  drew  up  a  pedigree  of  the  family,  which  is 
in  Berry's  Berkshire*  But  the  proofs  only  go  as 
far  as  Thomas  Basnet,  of  Coventry,  born  in  1590. 
Lawrance  Basset,  otherwise  Bassnet,  of  Bainton, 
in  the  fee  of  the  hundred  of  Hatton,  in  the  parish 
of  Budworth,  in  the  palatine  of  Chester,  living  in 

*  Letters  from  England^  by  Don  Manuel  Alvarez 
Espriella,  translated  from  the  Spanish  (3  vols.  12 mo. 
London,  1 807),  vol.  L  lett.  8.  p.  93. 


the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.,  anno  1536,  was  descended 
of  a  younger  house  of  Sir  Philip  Basset,  knight,  &c. 
of  St.  HiTlane,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  He 
had  Piers  Basnet,  of  Bainton  aforesaid,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  anno  1547,  purchased 
land  in  Bainton  of  Edward  Starkie,  of  Simonds- 
ton  in  Lancashrre,  married  Ann,  dau.  of  Kobert 
Eaton,  of  Over  Whitley,  first  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Henry.     The  second 

wife  was  dau.  of Stretch,  of  Leigh,  had  one 

son  Robert,  of  the  city  of  Chester. 

The  second  son  of  Lawrance  Basset,  or  Bassnet, 
was  Hugh,  of  Leigh,  living  temp.  Henry  VIII., 
anno  1543. 

The  third  son  was  Thomas,  temp.  Henry  VIIT., 
1539,  whose  son  (we  suppose)  was  Edward  Basnet, 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's ;  whose  grandson  was  an 
ensign  in  General  Monk's  own  regiment,  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  1660.  He  left  the  regiment  in 
1665. 

In  the  Egerton  Papers,  Camden  Soc,  vol.  xii., 
is  this  account : 

"  Amongst  those  appointed  for  the  Privy  Council 
for  the  better  government  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  July 
1550,  was  Edward  Basnet,  clerk,  late  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Dublin." 

The  arms  of  the  present  family  are  Argent,  a 
cheveron  gules,  between  three  helmets,  close  ppr. 
Crest :  an  arm,  embowed,  in  armour,  holding  a 
cutlas,  all  proper. 

By  applying  to  Charles  Basnett,  Esq.,  ISTo.  3. 
Brock  Street,  Bath,  D.  X.  may  have  a  full  account 
of  this  family.  Julia  R.  Bockett. 

Southcote  Lodge,  July  17.  1851. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

As  we  last  week  called  attention  to  the  Three  Treatises 
by  John  Wickliffe  just  published  by  Dr.  Todd  of  Dublin, 
we  may  very  properly  record  the  sale  by  Messrs. 
Puttick  and  Simpson  on  Tuesday  the  8th  of  this  month 
of  a  MS.  volume  containing  twelve  treatises  (which  are 
all  said  to  be  unpublished)  written  by  John  Wickliffe 
and  Richard  Hampole.  The  volume,  a  small  8vo.,  was 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  few  leaves  supplied 
by  a  hand  of  the  sixteenth,  and  contained  "  A  Tretis 
on  the  Ten  Heestis  {i,e.  Commandments),  A  Prologue 
of  the  Paternoster,  *  Here  suen  dy  verse  chapitris  ex- 
citynge  men  to  hevenli  desijr,*  the  Councell  of  Christ, 
Off  vertuous  pacience,  Wickliffe*s  Chartre  of  Hevene, 
The  Hors  or  Armour  off  Hevene,  the  Name  off  Jhesu, 
The  Love  of  Jhesu,  Off  verri  Mekenes,  Off  the  Effect 
off  Mannes  Will.  Of  Actif  Liif  and  Contemplatif  Lyf, 
The  Mirrour  of  Chastltee. "  It  was  purchased  by  Bum- 
stead  of  Holborn  for  11/.  The  next  lot  in  the  same 
sale  was  the  original  manuscript  Diary,  extending  from 
October,  1675,  to  September,  1684,  of  Annesley  Earl  of 
Anglesey,  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
which  was   purchased  by   Boone,  it  is  believed   on 
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commission  for  the  Britif^  Museum,  for  the  sum  of 
12/.  I0«. 

The  AthemBum.  of  Saturday  last  publishes  some  in- 
quiries from  Mr.  Payne  Collier  coonectcd  with  the 
manuscript  play  by  Anthony  Mundy,  which  form*  the 
subject  of  Sir  P.  Maddem's  interesting  communication 
in  our  present  number.  Mr.  Collier  is  about  to  edit 
the  drama  in  question  for  the  Shakspeare  Society ;  and 
^  tba  ol^ect  of  his  paper,  which  well  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  is  to  obtain  information  respect- 
iag  two  wiiards  or  magicians  who  figure  in  it,  tlie  one 
named  John  a  Kent,  and  the  other  John  a  Cumber,  who 
must  fonnerly  have  beeu  popular  heroes,  and  been  re- 
corded in  ballads  and  <^apbooks  which  have  now  en- 
tirely disappeared.  We  call  attention  to  these  inquiries 
with  the  view  of  giving  additional  publicity  to  them, 
and  in  the  hope  of  procuring  from  Mr..  Collier  son>e 
Notes  respecting  these  old  world  heroes,  of  one  of  whom, 
John  a  Kent,  some  particulars  are  to  be  found,  we  be- 
lieve, in  Coxe*s  Mammmththire, 

The  obituary  of  the  past  week  contains  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  historical  writers  of  the 
present  day,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lingard.  An  able  and 
sealous  champion  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  so 
emineBt  a  member,  his  tolerant  spirit  and  independent 
priacti^es  show  that  of  Dr.  Lingard  may  be  said,  what 
was  applied  with  admirable  propriety  to  his  co-reli- 
gionist, the  late  learned  librarian  at  Siowe,  by  Sir 
James  Macintosh,  that  he  was 

•*  True  to  his  faith,  but  not  the  slave  of  Rome.** 

The  sale  of  M.  Donnadieu*s  valuable  collection  of 
Autographs  will  commence  on  Tuesday  next,  and 
occupy  five  days.  The  Catalogue,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  with  their 
usual  care,  is  itself  a  very  interesting  document.  Our 
limits  will  not  of  course  admit  of  our  specifying  a  tithe 
of  the  curious  and  valuable  articles  which  are  now  to 
be  brought  to  the  hammer :  but  as  specimens  of  the 
richness  of  the  collection,  we  will  point  out  a  few 
which  are  of  importance,  as  illustrative  of  English 
history.  Lot  165,  for  instance^  is  Charks  /.*«  Mar- 
riage  Contract  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  a  document 
of  the  highest  value,  but  which  has  not,  we 
believe,  as  yet  been  printed  either  accurately  or  en- 
tirely. Lot  184  is  a  most  interesting  letter  from 
CharUt  IT.  to  hi»  Sitter  the  Duchtss  of  Orleans,  written 
from  Canterbury  the  day  after  he  landed  at  Dover ; 
while  Lot  661  is  a  most  pathetic  Letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  to  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  entreating  his 
intercession  with  James,  and  written  five  days  before 
bis  execution.  Lot  254  is  The  Original  Warrant  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London^  directing  him  to  proclaim 
OHver  Cromwell  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Bnglandt  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Dominions  thereto 
belonging ;  and  Lot  500,  a  Warrant  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  Lady  Jaru  Gray,  is  a  document  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, as  proving  (what  has  been  doubted)  that  the 
Council  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  did  actually  perform 
official  acts  as  a  Council.  These  of  course  arc  among 
the  gems  of  the  collection  ;  but  in  the  whole  thousand 
lots  there  is  not  one  but  is  of  interest 

Catalogues  Rbceivxd.  — J.  Sage*s  (4.   Newman's 
Row»  Lincoln's    Inn  Fields)  Miscellaneous  List  for 


July,  1851,  of  Valuable  and  Interesting  Books;  T. 
Kerslake*s  (3.  Pkrk  Street,  Bristol)  Catak^^e  of 
Books  lately  bought. 


BOOKS  AND   ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTBD  TO   rUaCHASS. 

Lira  OP  Ds.  Arnold.    2  VoU.    8to. 

Railway  Maoasinb  or  Jovinal,  IS44  aad  1S4S. 

Knight  a  Symsoucal  Lancu  ^oi,  lHl8i 

Willis's  Architbctvri  op  thi  Midolb  Agis. 

Claksson's  History  op  Kichmond,  8n4  Editkm,  4ta. 

Bbitisb  Posts.    WhittiathsTa't  Ediiion,  boanU  o 
out  the  Plates. 

BfcBBLii  EccLEsiA  Antb-Dilcviana»&c.    Argent.    4ta    1685. 

TmDALB's  '*  Pababls  op  tbb  wicbbd  MmwM"    Anv 
prior  to  1550. 

Tub  DAPaNis  and  Cblob  op  Lonous.  Courier's  Prendi  Trans- 
lation. 

Bbll's  Systbm  op  Subgbby.    V<d.  I. 

ThB  ChIRVBOICAL  WoBBS  op  PBRdVAL  POTTS.     Vol.  1. 

Bbyamt,  Disskrt.  on  thb  Wax  op  Tboy.    4to. 

— — —  Obsbrv.  on  Lb  Chbvaubb's  Plaw  or  Tsor.    4t«K. 

Morbtt's  Vindic.  op  Hombb.    4to. 

Bbtdobs.  Rbs  LirBBARiis,  Bibl.  and  CamcAL.    I  Voli.    tvo. 

Bybbs,  Etrurian  Antiquitibs.  by  Hovard.    Folio. 

Critical  Obsbktations  on  Boobs  ;  Ancibnt  and  JfoDsaif.  5  VcdB. 

8vo. 
Dombsdat  Boob.    4  Vols.    Folio. 
Drummond,  Histobt  op  Noblb  British  Familibb. 
Gobona  lusTKA  Bbatb  Viboinm  Maris  GLoaiota.     lanpiassa 

Antewerpie  per  G.  Leeu,  1499. 
Passionail  bptb  Dat  Lbvbmt  Dsa  HsiLtaBM.  Fblio.  Baril.  IMHk 
Bboembl,  M.  C.  H.,  FbstTanzbn  dbb  Ebbtbn  Cbsistbm.  Jena. 

8vo.    1705. 
Allan  CuNNiNoaAii**  Tbaxmtiomabt  Tauh  ar  ras  FaasairiKr* 

2  Vols.    ]2mo.    Two  copies  wanted. 
Stewart's  Puilosopht  op  the  Human  Moid.    4Co.    ToI.  L 
Abthur  Young's  Tbavbls  in  Italy. 
Thb  Deison,  &c,  by  James  Hinton.  London :  J.  Mstoa. 
Wandelini,  IV  ExercitationbsinPbbioduk  ANTB-DiunrrAinnB 

HisTORijB  SacbjB  Vet.  Test.    Hafoise.    4to.    IttML 
Stepuani  Thesaubus.    Valpjr.    Parts  1.  II.  X.  XL  and  XXIX. 
The  Second  Fot.  of  Chambers*  Cyclopjbma  op  Bmolub  lars- 

RATURB. 

AiiUN's  Select  Works  op  tbb  Bbitish  Posts.    10  Vola»  Masow 
Published  by  Longaaans  and  Co.    1821.   Vols.  L  V.  aad  VIIL 
wanted. 
Mabkham's  Histoby  op  Fbamck    Vol.  II.    183a 
Markham'b  History  op  England.  Vol.  IL  1836.  Sixth  Editioo. 
James's  Naval  Histoby.    (6  Vols.  8?o.)    1832^.    Vol.  VL 
HuMB's  History  op  England.    (8  Vols.  1818.)    V«t.  IV. 

RVSSRLL'S  EUBOPB,  PBOK  THB   PbACB  OP  UTBBCHT,    4tO,     MM* 

Vol.  II. 

Watt's  Bibuotheca  Bbitannica,  Part  V.  4to. 

Stbutt'B  Mannebs  ani»  Customs.    Vol.  IL  4to. 

Old  Baylby  Sessions  Papebs»  1744  to  1774.  or  anj-  portloa 
thereof.   4to. 

Colobn's  Histoby  op  the  Fitb  Indian  Nations  op  Camaoa. 
Vol.  I.    12mo.    Lond.  1755. 

Hbabnb  (T.)  Leland's  Itinbrabt.    Vols.  I.  II.  UI.  bbmI  VII, 

D'Abblay's  Diary.    Vol.  III. 

CnETALtER  Ramsay,  Essai  db  PoLrnquB,  od  1*ob  tralto  d*  la 
NoceMite,  de  rOrigfaie,  des  Droits,  des  Bomes  et  das  difllraatas 
Formes  de  la  Souverainete,  selon  les  Printipes  de  PAtiteur  ds 
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P-RaVEBBIAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

The  following  "sententious  truths**  are  ex- 
tracted from  Bishop  Jewel's  grand  performance, 
A  Defense  of  the  Apologie  of  the  Churche  of 
JEnglande,  fol.  1571,  a  work  as  remarkable  for 
"  the  pomp  and  charms  **  of  its  eloquence,  as  for 
the  profound  erudition,  and  the  consummate 
ability,  with  which  its  "  good  doctrine  **  is  exhi- 
bited and  enforced.  In  common,  however,  with 
the  other  productions  of  this  illustrious  champion 
of  the  Reformation,  it  has  an  additional  and  most 
attractive  feature;  one,  indeed,  which,  less  or 
more,  characterises  all  the  literary  achievements 


of  the  gigantic  geniuses  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
the  "  very  dust  of  whose  writings  is  gold.**  *  The 
"Defense**  abounds  with  proverbial  folk-lore  of 
the  rarest  sort ;  and  this  is  so  skilfully  and  appo- 
sitely introduced,  that  the  subject-matter  presents 
itself  to  the  readerV  mind  rather  as  a  corollary, 
naturally  deduced  from  a  self-evident  proposition 
-—  for  who  would  think  for  a  moment  of  question- 
ing the  truth  of  what  has  the  semblaace  of  a  po- 
pular adage  ?f — than  as  a  nicely  managed  ar- 
fjument,  which  receives  no  other  help  from  the 
atter  than  that  of  illustration,  employed  for  the 
simple  and  single  purpose,  not  of  strengthening 
such  argument,  but  of  rendering  it  comprehensible 
by  the  "  meanest  capacities." 

With  this  little  bit  of  criticism,  let  me  take  the 
liberty  of  recommending  to  such  of  your  readers, 
and  I  trust  they  are  many,  who  seek  for  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  in  the  richly-stored  tomes,  es- 
pecially of  the  divines,  whose  appearance  imparted 
a  further  glory  to  the  days  of  our  "  good  queen 
Bess,**  to  note  down  the  "  wise  saws  and  modern 
instances  *'  which  lie  scattered  along  their  glowing 
periods,  like  "dew-drops  on  the  flow*ry  lawn,** 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  them  to  your  very 
appropriate  pages. 

*  Bentley,  of  Bp.  Pearson,  in  Dissert,  on  Phalaris, 
f  I  have  somewhere  met  with  an  amusing  instance 
of  this.  It  seems  that  I^an  Swift,  with  a  party  of 
friends,  were  invited  to  view  the  garden  of  a  gentleman, 
the  walls  of  which  were  laden  with  peaches  of  a  most 
tempting  ripeness,  but  which  they  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  touch.  Thi|s.  injunction  was  followed,  until 
Swift  ('twas  like  him)  at  length  put  forth  his  hand 
and  plucked,  at  the  same  time  observing,  with  all  be- 
coming gravity,  **  As  my  deeply  venerated  grandmother 
used  to  say, 

*  Never  fail  to  pluck  a  peach, 
Whenever  you  find  one  in  your  reach.*  *' 

'Twas  enough.  The  authority  of  the  adage  was  suffi- 
cient to  overrule  every  other  obligation ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  company,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  master  of 
the  garden,  immediately  proceeded,  with  infinite  gusto» 
to  follow  the  Dean's  example,  not  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ing the  propriety  of  the  act.  "  The  court  awards  it, 
and  the  law  doth  give  it.'* 
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The  remark  of  our  old  lexicographer,  Florio*, 
that  "  daily  both  new  words  are  invented,  and 
books  still  found  that  make  a  new  supply  of  old," 
may,  in  its  latter  part,  very  fitly  be  applied  to  our 
proverbial  philosophy ;  for,  great  as  is  the  light 
which  has  already  been  thrown  upon  the  subject, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  more  systematic  ex- 
amination than  they  have  yet  received,  of  the 
works  of  the  Elizabethan  writers,  would  elucidate 
it  to  an  extent  that  can  scarcely  be  appreciated. 

With  these  observations  I  offer  you  my  little 
string  of  pearls,  under  the  hope  that  row  after 
row  may  be  added  to  it. 

"1.    A  contentious  man  wil  never  lacke  \rordes, 

2.  A  Judge  must  waike  with  feete  of  lead. 

3.  An  ignorante  Judge  was  never  indifferente. 

4.  A  simple  eie  is  soone  beguiled. 

5.  By  a  smal  draughte  of  sea-water,  thou  maiste 
judge  the  verdure  of  the  whole. 

6.  Error  can  not  be  defended,  but  by  error. 

7.  Evils  must  be  cured  by  theire  contraries. 

8.  He  is  very  doumbe,  and  can  speak  but  little, 
that  cannot  speake  ill. 

9.  He  that  cannot  judge  Golde  by  sounde,  or  in 
sight,  yet  may  trie  it  by  the  poise. 

10.  II  wil  is  ever  plentiful  of  il  woordes. 

11.  In  the  fairest  rose  thou  maiste  soonest  finde  a 
canker. 

12.  It  is  a  desperate  cause,  that  with  woordes  and 
eloquence  maie  not  be  smoothed. 

13.  It  is  very  course  woulle  that  will  take  no 
colour. 

14.  Let  Reason  leade  thee;  let  Authoritie  move 
thee ;  let  Truthe  enforce  thee. 

15.  Of  an  Impossibilitie  yee  maie  conclude  what  yee 
liste. 

16.  Oftentimes  he  is  hardiest  man  to  speake,  that 
hathe  leaste  to  saie. 

17.  One  demanded  this  question  of  Zoilus  the 
Raller  :  Why  takcst  thou  sutche  pleasure  in  speaking 
il  ?  Zoiliis  made  answere,  Bicausc,  whereas  I  woulde 
doo  it,  I  am  not  hable. 

18.  liashe  judgemente  argueth  somme  folic. 

19.  The  Heares  of  a  mannes  Bearde,  or  Heade, 
never  ware  white  al  togeather. 

20.  The  mouthe  which  speaketh  untruth  killeth  the 
soule. 

21.  The  report  of  an  enimie  maketh  no  proufe. 

22.  The  slowe  paced  horses  kepe  backe  the  chariot. 
The  Truthe  wilbe  hable  evermore  to  beare  it 


selfe. 
54. 
25. 


To  mainteine  a  fault  knowne,  is  a  double  faulte. 
To  spende  woordes  without  cause,  is  affliction  of 
the  sprite,  and  losse  of  time. 

26.  Vesselles  never  geve  so  great  a  sounde,  as  when 
they  be  emptie. 

27.  Untruthe  cannot  be  shielded,  but  by  untruthe. 

28.  Where  the  woulfc  is  broken  in,  it  is  beste  for 
the  poore  shcepe  to  breake  out." 

It  is  as  well  to  remark  that  the  above  aphorisms 


are  contained  within  the  first  365  pages  of  the 
"  Defense.**  Their  orthography  and  punctnation 
have  been  carefully  preserved,  as  they  ought 
always  to  be  in  such  liKe  cases.  Some  of  them  I 
have  not  elsewhere  met  with,  and  others  present 
varicB  lectiones  of  an  interesting  character.  They 
are  all  delivered  in  a  quaint  simplicity  of  style, 
which  admirably  illustrates  the  general  tone  of 
thought  and  language  of  the  period.         Cowgill. 


Worlde  of  Wbrdes,  Ital.  and  Eng.  Pr.  1598. 


FABAPURA8E     ON     THE     137tH     PSAIJC     BT 

CHURCHILL. 

A  paraphrase  of  the  137th  psalm  by  Charles 
Churchill  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  not  unworthy 
of  a  place  amongst  your  Notes.  It  was  originally 
sent  to  Mrs.  Baily  of  Cadbury,  who  had  remon- 
strated with  him  on  his  devoting  his  pen  exclu- 
sively to  satire.  That  lady  gave  them  to  my  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  Three  lines  of  the  last  verse 
are  lost.  R.  C.  H.  H. 

Thintibleby. 

**  Our  instruments  untun*d,  unsung, 
(Grief  doth  from  musick  fly) 
Upon  the  willow  trees  were  hung, 
The  trees  that  grew  thereby. 

**  *  Raise,  raise  your  voice,*  the  victors  say, 
'  Touch,  touch  the  trembling  string. 
In  Sion*s  manner  briskly  play, 
In  Sion's  manner  sing.* 

"  Our  voice,  alas !  how  should  we  raise 
In  Babylonish  ground? 
How  should  we  sing  Jehovah*s  praise 
In  Pagan  fetters  bound  ? 

"  If  ever,  much  lov*d  Sion,  thou 
Dost  from  my  mind  depart. 
May  my  right  hand  no  longer  know 
Soft  musick*s  soothing  art. 

*'  If  when  in  jocund  songs  I  smile, 
Thou^rt  not  iny  choicest  theme. 
May  my  tongue  lose  her  wonted  skill. 
Nor  drink  at  Siloa*s  stream. 


(( 


When  Babylon's  unhallowed  host, 
Flow'd  in  with  hostile  tide, 

*  Down,  down  with  Sion  to  the  dust,* 
The  sons  of  Edom  cried. 


"  Hear,  hear  O  Lord  these  sons  of  spight. 
Nor  let  thy  anger  sleep. 
Let  their  own  wishes  on  them  light. 
In  turn  let  Edom  weep. 

'*  Blest  is  the  man  whose  fated  host 
Shall  Babylon  surround, 
Who  shall  destroy  her  impious  boast, 
And  raze  her  to  the  ground. 

"  Blest  is  he,  whose  devouring  band," 
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UPON  THE  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  MEDICEAN  VENUS 
IN  THE  4tH  canto  OP  CHILDE  HAROLD,  STANZAS 
LI.  AND  Lll. 

LI. 
"  Appear*dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise  ? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises?  or, 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess- ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquished  Lord  of  War  ? 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn, 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  1*  while  thy  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  burn, 
Showered  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from 
an  urn  I 

LII. 

Glowing,  and  circumfused  in  speechless  love. 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve. 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest  — > —  " 
&c.  8ic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  noble  poet  has  conde- 
scended to  avail  himself  of  a  little  ?mse  in  refer- 
ring to  this  passage  of  Ovid.  It  would  have  been 
perhaps  more  honest  to  have  referred  his  readers 
to  those  magnificent  lines  in  the  opening  address 
to  Venus,  by  Lucretius,  "De  Rerum  Naturd," 
beginning,  — 

"  ^neadum  genitrix,  hominum  divomque  voluptas. 
Alma  Venus  1"  &c. 

I  subjoin  the  verses  which  Lord  Byron  really 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  foregoing  stanzas  : 

"  Nam  tu  sola  potes  tranquilla  pace  juvare 
Mortaleis :   quoniam  belli  fera  mcenera  Mavors 
Armipotens  regit,  in  greinium  qui  saepe  tuum  se 
Rejicit,  scterno  devictus  volnei:e  Amoris : 
Atque  itttt  suspiciens  tereti  cervice  reposta 
Pascit  amore  avidos,  inhians  in  te^  Dea^  visus  ; 
Eque  tuo  pendet  resupini  spiritus  ore. 
Hunc  tu,  Diva,  tuo  recubantem  corpore  sancto 
Circumfusa  supevy  suaveis  ex  ore  loquelas 
Funde,  petens  placidam  Romanis,  incluta,  pacem." 

Surely  if  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  were  in- 
debted to  any  ancient  poet  for  some  ideas  em- 
bodied in  the  lines  cited,  it  was  to  Lucretius  and 
not  to  Ovid  that  he  should  have  owned  the  obli- 
gation. A  Borderer. 


On  the  Word  "  raised^''  as  used  hy  the  Americans. 
—  An  American,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  place  of  his  birth,  says,  "  I  was  raised  in  New 

*  To  these  beautiful  and  glowing  lines  the  author 
has  appended  the  following : 

**  Atque  oculos  pascat  uterqua  suos." 

Ovid.  Amor,  lib.  iii. 


York,"  &c.  Was  it  ever  an  English  phrase  ? 
And  if  so,  by  what  English  writer  of  celebrity  was 
it  ever  used  ?  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  John 
Alley ne,  Esq.,  Aug.  9,  1768,  says  : 

**  By  these  early  marriages  we  are  blest  with  more 
children ;  and  from  the  mode  among  us,  founded  in 
nature^  of  every  mother  suckling  and  nursing  her  own 
child,  more  of  them  are  raised.** 

James  Cornish. 

Contradiction  :  D* Israeli  and  Hume.  — 

"  Rousseau  was  remarkably  trite  in  conversation.'*— 
Essat/  on  Literary  Character,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

"  Rousseau,  in  conversation,  kindles  often  to  a  de- 
gree of  heat  which  looks  like  inspiration." 

Quoted  by  D'Israeli  in  the  same  vol.,  p.  230. 

James  Cornish. 

A  Ship's  Berth.  —  Compilers  of  Dictionaries 
have  attempted  to  show,  but  I  think  without  suc- 
cess, that  this  word  has  been  derived  from  one  of 
the  meanings  of  the  verb  to  bear.  I  conjecture 
that  it  has  been  derived  from  the  Welsh  word 
porthj  a  port  or  harbour.  This  word  is  under 
certain  circumstances  written  horth^  according  to 
the  rules  of  Welsh  grammar.  A  ship's  place  in 
harbour  (borth)  is  her  berth,  A  sailor's  place  in 
his  ship  is  his  berth.  S.  S.  S.  (2) 


JOHN   A   KENT   AND   JOHN    A   CUMBER. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  giving 
additional  circulation  to  my  inquiry  (through  the 
medium  of  the  Athencsum  of  the  19th  ult.)  re- 
frarding  the  two  ancient  popular  wizards,  John  a 
Kent  and  John  a  Cumber.  I  was  aware,  from  a 
note  received  some  time  ago  from  my  friend  the 
Rev.  John  Webb  of  Tretire,  that  there  are  various 
current  traditions  in  Monmouthshire,  and  that 
Coxc's  history  of  that  county  contains  some  infor- 
mation regarding  one  of  these  worthies.  That 
fact  has  since  been  repeated  to  me  by  a  gentle- 
man of  Newport,  who  wrote  in  consequence  of 
what  appeared  in  the  Athenasum,  and  whose  name 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  mention. 
I  may,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
him,  as  well  as  the  transmitter  of  the  curious  par- 
ticulars printed  in  the  Athenceum'  of  Saturd^  last. 

One  point  I  wish  to  ascertain  is,  whence  John  a 
Kent  derived  his  appellation  ?  This  question  has 
not  been  at  all  answered.  Has  his  name  any 
connexion,  and  what;  with  the  village  of  Kent- 
church,  in  Monmouthshire ;  and  why  was  the  place 
called  Kentchurch  ?  To  what  saint  is  the  church 
dedicated  ?  and  has  the  name  of  that  church  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  name  of  the  saint?  Anthony 
Munday  (or  Mundy),  in  his  MS.  play  (now  in  my 
!  hands  by  the  favour  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mostyn,  and 
'  by  the  kind  interposition  of  Sir  F.  Madden),  does 
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not  give  the  slightest  clue  to  the  "birth,  parentage, 
and  education"  of  John  a  Kent.  As  to  John  a 
Cumber,  all  we  learn  is,  that  he  was  a  Scottish 
conjuror,  employed  by  a  nobleman  of  the  same 
country  to  counteract  the  proceedings  of  John  a 
Kent,  who  is  represented  as  in  the  service  of  Sir 
Gosselin  Denviile,  a  person  who  appears,  from 
what  Munday  says,  to  have  had  power  and  influ- 
ence in  South  Wales. 

Now,  the  name  of  Sir  Gosselin  Denviile  itself 
suggests  a  Query;  because  I  find  in  Johnson's 
Lives  of  Highwayman^  Sfc,  fol.  1734,  p.  15.  (I  do 
not  of  course  refer  to  it  as  a  book  of  any  autho- 
rity), that  there  was  a  celebrated  collector  of 
tribute  from  travellers  who  bore  that  name  and 
rank.  He,  however,  came  from  Yorkshire,  and 
lived  (according  to  the  narrative  of  Johnson,  who 
had  it  most  likely  from  Capt.  A.  Smith,  whose  work 
I  have  not  at  hand)  as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  Let  me  ask,  therefore,  whether  there 
exist  any  tidings  respecting  such  a  person  as  a 
native  of  Wales,  and  as  the  "master"  (I  use 
Munday *s  word)  of  John  a  Kent  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  principal  object  of  my  pre- 
sent communication,  which  relates  to  one  of  the 
heroines  of  Munday's  drama  —  a  daughter  of 
Llewellin,  Prince  of  North  Wales.  To  her  the 
name  of  Sidanen  is  given,  and  she  is  constantly 
spoken  of  as  "the  fair  Sidanen,"  with  the  additional 
information,  in  one  place,  that  "sonnets"  had  been 
written  in  her  praise.  Every  person  who  sends  a 
Query  must  plead  ignorance,  and  mine  may  be 
great  as  regards  Welsh  poetry,  when  I  inquire, 
who  was  Sidanen,  and  where  has  she  been  cele- 
brated ?  By  the  second  volume  of  Extracts  from 
the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  (printed 
for  the  Sliakspeare  Society),  it  is  evident  that 
she  was  well  known  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  lor  on  p.  94.  I  read  the  following 
entry :  — 

"xiii  August!  [1580] 

"  Rich.  Jones.  Rd.  of  him  for  printinge  a  ballat  of 
brittishe  Sidanen,  applied  by  a  courtier  to  the  praise 
of  the  Queen." 

British  Sidanen  probably  meant  Sidanen  of 
Ancient  Britain,  or  Wales,  to  whom  some  un- 
named and  adulatory  courtier  had  compared 
Queen  Elizabeth.  I  fancied  also  that  I  recol- 
lected, in  WsLTuer  a  Albion's  Ejigla7id,  some  allusion 
to  Elizabeth  under  the  name  of  Sidanen,  but  I 
cannot  at  present  find  it. 

As  I  have  my  pen  in  hand,  may  I  add  another 
word,  quite  upon  a  different  subject :  it  is  upon 
the  nimium  (pardon  the  word)  vexata  questio  about 
esile^  as  it  is  spelt  in  the  first  and  second  folios  of 
Hamlet,  Have  any  of  your  correspondents,  from 
Mr.  Singer  to  Mr.  Campkin,  with  all  their 
learning  and  ingenuity,  been  able  at  all  to  settle 
the  point  ?  Surely,  then,  I  cannot  be  blamed  for 
not  taking  upon  me  dogmatically  to  decide  it  eight 


years  ago.  I  stated  the  two  positions  assumed  by 
adverse  commentators,  and  wnat  more  could  I  do? 
What  more  have  your  friends  done?  The  prin- 
ciple I  went  upon  was  to  make  my  notes  as  short 
as  possible ;  and  after  pages  on  pages  have  been 
employed  in  your  miscellany,  it  seems,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  that  the  case  is  not  one  jot 
altered.  Esile  may  still  either  mean  vinegar 
(eyesel)  or  the  river  Eisell.       J.  Patke  Colueb. 


SWEABINQ  ON  THE  HORNS  AT  HIGHGATE. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  what  Lord  Byron,  in  the  Lxxth 
stanza  of  the  first  canto  of  Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage^ calls  the  worship  of  the  solemn  horn  f  The 
whole  stanza  is  as  follows : 

"  Some  o  er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribbon'd  fair, 

Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly  ; 

Some  Richmond  Hill  ascend,  some  scud  to  Ware, 

And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 

Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades  I  the  reason  why  ?  (**) 

'Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  Horn, 

Grasp'd  in  the  holy  hand  of  mystery, 

In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are  sworn, 
And  consecrate  the  oath  with  draught  and  dance  till 
morn  ! " 

And  the  note  Q^)  merely  refers  to  the   poet's 
writing  from  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia. 

I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  on  a  journey  from  York  to  town 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  which  I  almost  fancy 
may  throw  some  distant  light  on  Lord  B.'s  horn. 
Among  the  inside  passengers  by  the  stage  was  a 
middle-aged  Yorkshireman,  apparently  a  small 
farmer,  who  kept  the  rest  in  a  continual  titter 
with  his  account  of  various  personal  adventures, 
which  he  related  in  a  style  of  quaint  and  ludicrous 
simplicity ;  and  as,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  never  visited  the  metro- 
polis before,  it  was  suggested  by  a  couple  of  wags, 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  coach  at  Highgate  he 
should  be  invited  "to  make  himself  free  of  the 
Horns."  Accordingly,  when  in  due  time  the 
vehicle  halted  at  the  above-mentioned  place,  and 
the  inside  passengers,  with  the  exception  of  York, 
had  quitted  it,  an  ostler,  having  received  his  cue, 
appeared  at  the  door  with  a  pole,  to  which  was 
attached  a  pair  of  gilded  ram's  horns ;  and  in- 
quired if  the  "genelman"  from  Yorkshire,  who 
was  on  his  first  visit  to  London,  wished  to  obtain 
his  freedom  by  swearing  on  the  horns,  or  would 
rather  forego  the  ceremony  by  a  payment  of  the 
customary  fee.  The  Yorkshireman  was  evidently 
taken  aback  by  the  unexpected  question ;  but, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  intimated  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  horns  to  forking  out  the  cash.  He  was 
thereupon  directed  with  mock  solemnity  to  place 
his  right  hand  upon  the  horns,  and  to  follow  the 
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ostler  in  reciting  a  ridiculous  formula;  which,  if 
I  reniernber  right,  consisted  in  his  vowing,  under 
certain  penalties,  to  prefer  wine  to  wnter,  roast 
heef  and  ale  to  a  dry  crust  and  water  gruel,  the 
daunhtor  to  the  mother,  the  sister  to  the  brothei-, 


laughing  to  crjing,   and  songs  and  glees  to  r 
quieiiis  and  psalms,  &c. 

Can  you  then  oblige  me  with  any  information 
respecting  the  worship  of  the  solemn  horn  alluded 
to  by  Lord  Byron;  and,  secondly,  with  any  ac- 
count respecting  the  solemn  farce  of  swearing  in 
strangers  on  the  horns  when  reaching  Highgate 
on  their  first  visit  to  the  metropolis,  which  farce  I 
presume  has  long  since  been  exploded  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  railnray.  Kewensis. 

[Moore,  in  his  edition  of  Byron's  Wbrti,  has  the 
following  noteonthb  passage  ; — "  Lord  Bjroo  alludes 
to  a  ridiciUous  custom  which  formerly  prevailed  at  the 
public-housesinHighgate,  of  administering  a  burlesque 
oath  to  all  traiellers  of  the  middling  rank  who  stopped 
there.  The  party  was  swom  on  a  pair  of  horns,  fas- 
tened, ■  never  to  kiss  the  maid  when  he  could  kiss  the 
mistress;  never  to  eat  brown  bread  when  he  could  get 
white  ;  nerer  to  drink  small  beer  when  he  could  get 
strong  ; '  with  many  other  iiijunctions  of  the  like  kind, 
to  all  which  was  added  the  saving  clause,  '  unless  you 
like  it  beat.'  "  Our  correspondent,  W.  S.  Gibson,  Esq., 
ill  his  Priie  Essay  an  the  Hirtor^  and  AntiquUki  of 
Highgate,  has  preserved  some  curious  notices  of  this 
burlesque  oath.  He  saya,  "  All  attempts  to  trjoe  the 
once  prevalent,  hut  now  obsolete,  custom  of 'swearing 
at  Highgate '  to  any  really  probable  source  have  proved 
unavailing,  and  the  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse.    The 

antnent  forest,  and  the  vidnity  of  Highgate  to  a  park 
or  ohaae,  naturally  suggests  the  possible  conneiion  of 
these  trophies  with  hunlsnten  and  their  hoi 


It  the 


mblen 


of  the  chase,  and  tlie  hunter's  joyous  horn,  may  in  time 
baie  acquired  the  character  of  household  gods,  and  at 
length,  become  like  the  sword  of  the  warrior,  a  sacred 
emblem  upon  wliich  yohis  were  taken,  and  the  most 
binding  engagements  made.  It  is,  however,  less  diffir 
eult  to  imagine  the  reality  of  such  an  origin,  than  to 
account  for  the  strange  degeneracy  exhibited  in  the 
ntodern  aspect  of  the  custom.  '  Swearing  on  the 
borna  '  was  an  observance  at  all  events  more  than  a 
century  old ;  for  a  song  which  embodied  a  close  para- 
"' '  "  ■'  :ding  to  the  best  authorised 


■n  yet  eit      . 
at  the  Haymaiket  Thcai 
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n  the  year  1742."] 


42.  Proverb  of  James  I. — In  the  MiseeHanaoia 
Stale  Papers  (published  1778),  vol.  i.  p.  462.,  me 
findSteeoie  (ttieDuke  of  Buckingham)  writing  tO' 
his  royal  master  tia  follows :  — 

prorerb, — For 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  very  dull,  I  uk, 


what  is  cane,   and  what   is  the  meaning  of  the 
proverb  ?     James  was  no  ignoramus,  after  all. 

Vabso. 

43.  Mrs.  HulchinsoTi.  —  What  became  of  the 

cebbrated    Lucy    Hutch ini 


of  her  husband  —  where  did  she  die  P 
and  from  whence  is  all  the  information  that  can 
be  got  about  her,  subsequently  to  her  autobio- 
graphy, to  be  obtained  ?  M. 

44.  Amadis  de  Gaule,  Earlif  Translation  of. —  I 
bare  lately  purchased  a  black-letter  volume,  dated 
15SS.  The  iirst  part  has  no  title,  but  the  second 
is  called,  — 

"  The  Second  Booke  of  Amadis  de  Gaute,  contain- 
ing the  description,  wonders,  and  conquest  of  the 
Pirme-IsUnd.  Tlie  triumphes  and  troubles  of  Amadis. 
His  manifold  victories  obtained,  and  sundry  services 
done  for  King  Lisuart.  Tlie  kinges  ingratitude,  and 
iirst  occasion  of  those  broils  and  mortal  wars,  that  no 
small  time  continued  between  bim  and  Amadis. 
Englished  by  L.  P.  London  :  Printed  for  C.  Burbie, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
1595." 

The  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  "  HTasfer  Walter 
Borough'  is  signed  "Lazarus  Pyott,"  which  ii 
perhaps  an  assumed  name ;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  1  have  seen  it  assigned  to  some  known  writer 
of  the  time.  As  I  do  not  6nd  this  work  noticed 
by  Lowndes,  perhaps  Ma.  Collieb  or  some  of 
your  readers  would  kindly  give  me  some  informa- 
tion respecting  its  rarity,  &c.  J.  M.  S. 

45.  Hogarth  ami  Cowper. — Which  preceded  the 
other,  and  who  was  the-  greater  artist,  Hogarth  or 
Cowper,  in  the  portrait  and  description  of  the 
stately  and  antiquated  lady  going  to  chiu^;h  o 
the  winter's  morning  with  her  boy,  who  — 

"  Carries  her  Bible,  tuck'd  beneath  his  arm. 
And  bides  his  hands  to  keep  his  fingers  warm  ?" 

JUISS  COSNIBH. 

46.  Latin  Translation  ofBvUer'i  Amdogp. — In 
Eartlett's  Life  of  Bishop  Butler  mention  is  made 
(p.  62.),  on  the  authority  of  a  late  Dean  of  Salis- 
bury (Dr.  Pearson),  of  a  translation  of  The 
Analogy  into  Latin,  which  had  been  executed  with 
a  view  to  its  publication  in  Germany,  and  had 
been  submitted  for  revision  to  Professor  Person. 

Was  this  translation  ever  published,  or  is  any- 
thing now  known  of  it  ?  Taos.  McCalmont. 
Highfield,  near  Southampton,  July  22.  1851. 

47.  "  Non  quid  responderent,"  ^.  —  In  the  Life 
of  Bishop  Jewel  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works, 
1611,  §24.,  there  occurs  a  sentence  attributed  t( 
Cicero  in  Verrem  3. ; 

"  Like  Verres  in  Tally,  Non  quid  rrtpandfrtnt,  ted 
quetnadiaodiiBi  non  reipomkrenl  taSorabant, " 

But  are  (he  words  to  be  found  in  Cicero  at  all  P 
They  give  no  bad  representation  of  what  is  called 
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fencings  while  unwillingly  subjected  to  an  examin- 
ation ;  and  the  true  authorship  would  oblige 

Nevus. 

48.  "  The  Worm  in  the  Bud  of  Youth,''  ^-c— With 
whom  did  the  following  idea  originate,  and  where 
are  the  words  to  be  found  ? 

"  The  worm  is  in  the  bud  of  youth,  and  in  the  root 
of  age." 

Can  any  similar  expression  be  adduced  from 
the  ancient  classics  ?  R.  Vincent 

49.  Queen  Brunehaut. — I  read  in  a  French  book 
of  travels  that  the  abbey  of  Saint  Martin  s,  at  Au- 
tun,  contained  the  tomb  of  Queen  Brunehaut,  upon 
which  was  engraved  the  following  inscription : 

"  Ci-srit  la  Reine  Brunehaut, 
A  qui  le  Saint  Pape  Gregoire 
Donna  des  eloges  de  gloire. 
Qui  mettent  sa  vertu  bien  haul. 
Sa  piete  pour  les  saints  mysteres 
Lui  fit  fonder  trois  monasteres. 
Sous  la  regie  de  Saint  Benoit : 
Saint  Martin,  Saint  Jean,  Saint  Andoche, 
Sont  trois  saints  lieux  ou  Ton  connoit 
Qu'elle  est  exempte  de  reproche." 

1 .  Who  was  the  Saint  Gregory  mentioned  in  this 
inscription  ?  I  believe  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  Pope  Gregory  I.,  commonly  known  as 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  cotemporary  of  Queen 
Brunehaut.  The  only  other  Pope  of  that  name, 
that  has  been  canonized,  is  Gregory  VII.,  the 
famous  Hildebrand ;  but  as  his  canonization  did 
not  take  place  till  the  close  of  the  last  century 
(700  years  after  his  death),  an  inscription,  which, 
from  its  obsolete  rhymes  of  "Benoit"  and  "con- 
noit," bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
made  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century, 
could  not  have  applied  to  him  the  epithet  Saint, 

2.  Brunehaut  having  been  one  of  the  most 
profligate  queens  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne, 
and  Gregory  the  Great  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
Popes  that  have  shed  lustre  on  the  tiara,  a  second 
Query  presents  itself:  —  Is  it  possible  that  such  a 
Pope  could  have  degraded  himself  and  his  office 
by  eulogising  such  a  queen  ?  The  bare  idea  is 
at  variance  with  the  known  character  of  that 
Pope ;  and  the  imputation,  if  substantiated,  would 
materially  detract  from  his  established  reputation 
for  piety  and  wisdom. 

3.  Is  there  any  passage  in  the  writings  of 
Gregory  the  Great  that  can  be  cited  in  support  of 
the  allegations  of  this  inscription  ? 

Henry  H.  Bseen. 

,    St.  Lucia,  June,  1851. 

50.  Sculptured  Stones  in  the  North  of  Scotland. — 
Sometime  ago  Patrick  Chalmers,  Esq.,  of  Auldbar, 
in  the  county  of  Forfar,  obtained  drawings  of  all 
the  sculptured  stone  obelisks  in  Angus,  and  got 
them  lithographed  for  the  members  of  the  Banna- 


tyne  Club.  The  work  has  excited  considerable 
attention  among  historical  students  in  this  country 
as  well  as  abroad,  and  certainly  has  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  correct  comparison  of  these  with  other 
similar  remains  of  a  symbolical  nature  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  Aberdeenshire  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  these  obelisks,  which, 
either  from  tiie  more  primitive  state  of  the  people, 
or  the  hardness  of  the  granite,  are  much  less  elabo- 
rate than  those  in  Angus.  None,  however,  can 
exceed  the  obelisks  in  Easter  Ross  for  beauty  of 
execution.  It  is  singular  that  no  monument  of 
this  class  has  been  found  south  of  the  Forth.  The 
Spalding  Club  (Aberdeen)  proposes  to  obtain 
drawings  of  all  the  stones  of  this  description  in  the 
North  of  Scotland ;  and  the  artist  who  depicted 
the  Angus  stones  so  accurately  and  well  for  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  commenced  his  labours.  Circulars 
have  been  sent  to  the  clergy  of  about  240  parishes 
in  the  North,  asking  for  information  as  to  the 
locality  of  any  sculptured  stones  in  their  districts, 
but  as  yet  answers  have  been  obtained  from  only 
about  150.  It  is  probable  that  where  no  return 
has  been  made,  there  is  no  stone  of  the  description 
alluded  to  ;  but  it  would  be  desirable  to  know- 
that  the  Spalding  Club  had  exhausted  the  matter. 

Aberdomiensis. 

51.  Prophecies  of  Nostradamus.  —  In  a  little 
work  I  am  meditating  on  the  subject  of  English 
Popular  Prophecies,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  intro- 
duce a  notice  of  this  celebrated  astrologer,  whose 
successful  prediction  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and 
consequent  English  popularity,  almost  entitle  him 
to  a  place  among  our  native  vaticinating  worthies. 

The  curious  prefiguration  of  the  fate  of  Charles  I. 
stands  thus  in  the  original  edition  of  the  PrO' 
pheties :  Lyons,  1572,  under  the  head,  "  A  mes 
Imprimeurs  de  Hongrie  : " 

"  Senat  de  Londres  mettront  a  mal  leur  Roy." 

In  the  only  other  edition  to  which  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  referring,  London,  1672,  "Trans- 
lated and  commented  upon  by  Theophilus  de 
Garencieres,r  it  is  much  amplified : 

**  XLIX. 

**  Gand  et  Bruxelles  marcheront  contre  Anvers. 
Senat  de  Londres  mettront  d  mort  leur  Roy. 
Le  sel  et  vin  luy  seront  a  I'envers 
Pour  eux  avoir  le  Regne  or  desseroy." 

The  more  literal  accuracy  of  this  version,  and 
the  number  of  the  quatrain  (interpreted  by  the 
commentator  to  refer  to  the  year  of  Charleses 
death),  induce  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity.  Col- 
lections of  early  editions  of  Nostradamus  are  not 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  England  :  but  I  am  told 
that  a  fine  series  exists  in  the  "  Biblioth^que  du 
Roi ; "  and  as  the  subject  is  interesting,  some  one, 
perhaps,  out  of  the  many  readers  of  "  Notes  and 
Queries"  who  will  visit  Paris  this  holiday  time 
may  be  induced  to  examine  them,  and  make  a  note 
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of  the  earliest  edition  in  which  the  latter  form  of 
the  prediction  occurs.  Spebiend. 

52.  Quaker  Expurgated  Bible, — In  an  extremely 
curious  and  interesting  volume  entitled  Qtuzkerism, 
or  the  Story  of  my  Life,  I  meet  with  the  following 
passage,  p.  386. : 

**  About  four  years  ago,  an  English  Friend  waited 
on  me,  to  request  me  to  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber 
to  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  a  Committee  of 
Friends  were  intending  to  publish.  The  printed  pro- 
spectus stated  that  the  work  was  designed  to  be  one 
suited  for  daily  perusal  in  Friends*  families ;  that  from 
it  would  be  carefully  excluded  every  passage  that  was 
indelicate,  and  unfit  for  reading  aloud  ;  and  also  those 
portions  which  might  be  called  dangerous,  which  it 
was  possible  the  unlearned  and  unstable  might  wrest  to 
their  own  destruction.** 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  whether  this  ex- 
purgated Bible  was  ever  published,  and  where  it 
IS  to  be  procured  ? 

A  copy  of  the  prospectus  alluded  to  would  also 
be  very  acceptable.  T. 

53.  Salmon  Fishery  in  the  Thames. — This  was 
once  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  who  appear 
to  have  had  each  their  assigned  bounds  for  their 
fishery.  In  the  Churchwardens'  Book  of  Wands- 
worth, under  date  1580,  is  the  following  entry : 

**M.D.  that  this  yere  in  somer  the  fishinge  Rome 
of  Wandesworthe  was  by  certen  of  Putney  denyed,  and 
long  sute  before  my  L.  Mayor  of  London  continued, 
and  at  the  last,  accordinge  to  Right,  restored  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Councell  of  London.  And  in 
this  somer  the  fysshers  of  Wandesworthe  tooke  betweene 
Monday  and  Saturday  seven  score  salmons  in  the  same 
fishinge,  to  the  gret  honor  of  God." 

I  have  heard  my  mother  say,  that  Thames  salmon 
was  plentiful  when  she  was  a  young  woman,  and 
that  it  was  the  most  esteemed  of  any.  She  died 
recently,  aged  eighty -nine. 

Shall  we  ever  have  Thames  salmon  again  ? 

R.  J.  R. 

54.  Cromwell  Grants  of  Land  in  Monaghan.  — 
Are  there  any  records,  and  where,  of  grants  of  land 
in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  Ireland,  as  made  by 
Cromwell  ?  .  E.  A. 

55.  Siege  of  Londonderry, — Are  there  any  details 
of  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  particularly  as  to  the 
names  of  officers  engaged  on  the  Protestant  side, 
other  than  those  to  be  found  in  Walker,  Mackensie, 
or  Graham^s  account  of  it  ?  E.  A. 


The  Twentieth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. — 
In  a  note  to  a  work  entitled  Sketches  of  the  His- 
tory of  Man,  Dublin,  1779,  at  vol.  i.  p.  104.  I 
observe  the  following  statement : 

*<  In  the  Act  13th  of  Elizabeth,  anno  1571,  con- 


firming the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  these  Articles  are  not  engrossed,  but  referred 
to  as  comprised  in  a  printed  book,  intitled  '  Articles 
agreed  to  by  the  whole  Clergy  in  Convocation  hoi  den 
at  London,  1562.*  Tlie  forged  clause  is,  *  The  Church 
has  power  to  decree  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and  autho- 
rity in  Controversies  of  Faith.*  That  clause  is  not  in 
the  Articles  referred  to ;  nor  the  slightest  hint  of  any 
authority  with  respect  to  matters  of  faith.  In  the 
same  year,  1571,  the  Articles  were  printed  both  in 
Latin  and  English,  precisely  as  in  the  year  1562.  But 
soon  after  came  out  spurious  editions,  in  which  the 
said  clause  was  foisted  into  the  Twentieth  Article,  and 
continues  so  to  this  day,'*  &c. 

This  is  a  grave  charge.  Is  it  a  true  one  ?  I 
have  not  at  hand  the  authorities  by  which  to 
examine  it,  and  therefore  seek  an  answer  from 
some  of  your  readers  who  may  be  able  to  give  it. 
My  question  refers  to  the  imputation  of  a  clause 
having  been  foisted  into  our  Articles  of  Faith  by  a 
forgery,  and  still  continuing  in  them ;  not  to  the 
truth  of  any  part  of  our  Articles  as  they  now  stand. 
To  this  there  is  sufficient  testimony.  Cm. 

London,  July  25.  1851. 

[The  following  note  from  p.  131.  of  Mr.  Hardwick*s 
recently  published  History  of  the  Articles  will  furnish  a 
reply  to  this  Query  :  — 

"  He  (Laud)  was  accused  of  forging  the  contested 
clause  in  Art.  XX.  And  after  appealing  to  four 
printed  copies  of  the  Articles,  one  of  them  as  early  as 
1563,  and  all  containing  the  passage  which  the  Puri- 
tans disliked,  he  added,  *  I  shall  make  it  yet  plainer : 
for  it  is  not  fit  concerning  an  Article  of  Religion,  and 
an  Article  of  such  consequence  for  the  order,  truth, 
and  peace  of  the  Church,  you  should  rely  upon  my 
copies,  be  they  never  so  many  or  never  so  ancient. 
Therefore  I  sent  to  the  public  records  in  my  office^  and 
here  under  my  officer^s  hand,  who  is  a  public  notary,  is 
returned  to  me  the  Twentieth  Article  with  this  affirmative 
clause  in  it,  and  there  is  also  the  whole  body  of  the  Articles 
to  be  seen.* — Remains,  ii,  83.  (quoted  by  Bennet,  166.) 
The  copy  thus  taken  before  the  destruction  of  the  re- 
cords is  said  to  be  still  extant ;  Bennet  made  use  of 
it,  and  has  printed  it  in  his  Essay,  167 — 169."] 

Exons  of  the  Gvjard,  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  what  are  the  duties  of  these 
officers,  and  the  derivation  of  their  title  ?  I  find, 
in  the  papers  describing  her  Majesty's  state  ball, 
the  following :  "  the  exons  or  capitaines  exempts 
de  la  garde  du  corps;"  but  that  does  not  throw 
much  light  upon  the  subject.  E.  N".  W. 

Southwark. 

[The  name  of  Exempts  or  Exons  is  manifestly  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  the  officers  in  the  old  French  Garde 
du  Corps,  who  were  styled  in  their  commissions  Capi' 
taines  Exempts  des  Gardes  du  Corps,  Richelet  de- 
scribes the  Exempt  as  the  officer  who  commanded  in 
the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant  or  Ensign,  and  who  had 
charge  of  the  night  watch.  In  both  cases,  the  duties 
of  the  English  and  French  officers  are  completely 
parallel.] 
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Curious  Monumental  Inscription :  "  Quos  Angnis 
tristi" — Have  any  of  your  readers  seen  Latin 
verses  constructed  in  the  following  curious  manner  ? 
I  copied  these  many  years  ago  from  an  old  maga- 
zine :  — 

**  Qu      an  tris  di  e         vul  stra 

OS        guis  ti         ro       um         nere         vit, 

H       san         Chris        mi         t         mu  la 

Quos  anguis  tristi  diro  cum  vulnere  stravit, 
Hos  sanguis  Cbristi  miro  turn  raunere  lavit." 

J.  O.  B. 

[The  inscription  quoted  by  our  correspondent  has 
been  preserved  by  Stow,  in  his  Suroey  of  Loncbn,  who, 
describing  the  monuments  in  the  church  of  St.  Anne 
in  the  Willows,  says  (p.  115.  ed.  1842),  "John  He- 
renden,  mercer,  esquire,  1572  ;  these  verses  on  an  old 
stone."] 

Meaning  of  " Deal'^  —  I  shall  feel  greatly 
obKged  to  any  of  the  readers  of  your  entertaining 
and  instructive  miscellany,  if  thejr  can  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  deal,  as  used  m  Exod.  xxix.  40. 
A  tenth  of  flour  is  the  verbal  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Vulgate.  It  was 
introduced  by  Coverdale  and  Tyndale,  and  is,  I 
believe,  in  all  our  English  translations  except  the 
Puritan  or  Genevan,  which  has  "  a  tenth  part;" 
and  Mr.  John  Ray  of  Glasgow,  in  his  revised 
translation,  who  renders  the  word  "  the  tenth  of 
an  ephah."  Is  this  use  of  the  word  deal  noticed 
in  any  dictionary  ?  Geoege  Orron. 

Hackney,  July  13.  1851. 

[The  word  "  deal"  in  the  passage  referred  to  by  our 
correspondent  clearly  signifies  *^ party"*  and  corresponds 
with  the  German  "theil."  It  is  from  the  A-S. ;  and 
Chaucer  uses  the  phrases  "  never  a  del**  and  "every 
del,**  for  "never  a  bit"  and  "every  bit."  In  the 
Vision  of  Piers  PloughTnan  we  have  a  nearly  parallel 
phrase  to  that  used  in  our  Bibles : 

"  That  hevedes  of  holy  church  ben 
That  han  hir  wil  here 
Withouten  travaille'^Ae  tithe  deel 
That  trewe  men  biswynken." 

L.  10571.  et  seq.,  ed.  Wright] 

La  Mer  des  Histoires, — Who  is  the  author 
of  La  Mer  des  Histoires  f  I  have  seen  the  first 
volume  in  large  folio;  the  type  and  paper  are 
beautiful,  the  capital  letters  very  fine.  It  is 
stated  in  the  preface  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Latin  of  Rvdimentum  Noviciorum,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  French  Chronicles,  and  made  at  the 
instance  of  Andre  de  la  Haye,  Seigneur  de 
Chaumot,  Paymaster  of  Sens.  It  is  printed  at 
Paris  in  the  month  of  July,  1448,  by  Pierre  le 
Rouge.  In  how  many  volumes  is  the  work  com- 
prised ?    Is  it  very  scarce.?  K.  C.  H.  H. 

[Greswell,  in  his  4nn0^  ^f  Parisian  Typography, 
p.  307.,  says,  "  The  designation  La  Mer  des  ffistoires 
seems,  as  a  popular  oi^,  to  have  been  given  to  French 
chronicles  pf  various  descriptions.     Two  impressions 


thus  entitled  appeared  Parisiis,  post  1500,  viz.,  'Mer 
des  Histoires  et  Chroniques  de  France :  extrait  en  partis 
de  tous  les  anciens  chroniquers,  &c.  jusqu*  au  temps 
de  Francois  I.,'  2  voll.  fol.  Galliot  du  Pres,  1514,  16 : 
and  more  especially  *  La  Mer  dea  Hystoires  et  Croniquei 
de  France:  Extraiet  en  partie  de  tous  les  anciens  cro- 
niquers,*  4  voll.  fol. — *  he  premier  volume,*  Galliot  du 
pre,  1517,  *Le  second  volume,'  M.  le  Noir,  1517  ;  <Le 
tiers  volume,'  sine  auno  et  impressoris  nomine ;  '  Le 
quatriesme  liure,^  Par.  1518.  Panzw  fiay«  that  both 
these  chronicles,  of  which  the  latter  seems  to  be  an 
improved  edition  of  the  former,  are  said  to  have  been 
compiled  by  Johannes  Descourtils,  the  French  ktng*s 
his  tor  iographer.  ] 

"  The  noiseless  Foot  of  Time?''  —  Not  haying 
by  me  at  present  the  means  of  ascertaining,  will 
some  one  kindly  inform  me  where  the  above  words 
are  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare,  giving  me  the 
exact  reference  ?  R.  Vikcewt. 

["  Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top  ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them." 

AlVs  WeU  that  ends  Well,  Act  V.   Sc.  3,] 


PASSAGE  IN  VIRGIL. 
(Vol.  iv.,  p.  24.) 

Your  correspondent  Ebyx  inquires,  in  your 
paper  of  July  12,  whether  Servius's  interpreta- 
tion of 

"  Viridesque  secant  placido  aequore  silvas," 

Virg.  JEn.  viii.  96. 

be  correct.  I  beg  to  reply  that  it  is  not  The 
interpretations  of  Servius  are  almost  invariably 
incorrect;  Servius  was  a  very  illiterate,  ignorant, 
and  narrow-minded  man,  and  totally  unable  to 
understand  the  author  whom  he  Attempted  to 
illustrate.  His  comments  on  Yirgil  resemble  those 
which  we  might  expect  a  hedge  schoolmaster  in 
Yorkshire  now  to  make  upon  Milton.  These 
comments,  which  are  only  valuable  on  account 
of  the  mythological  traditions  which  are  preserved 
in  them,  have  been  very  injurious  to  the  right 
understanding  of  Virgil. 

The  meaning  of  the  passage  in  question  is,  that 
the  ^neadse  row  up  the  river  among  the  green 
woods,  or  (literallv)  "  secant  silvas,"  travel  thewoods^ 
"placido  aequore, '  on  the  calm  surface  of  the  water, 
i.  e.  by  rowing  up  the  placid  stream  of  the  river. 
This,  and  not  that  assigned  by  Servius  following 
Terentienus,  is  the  true  meaning.  1st.  Because 
secare  with  the  objective  case  means  constantly  in 
Virgil  to  travel  along.  Compare  "  viam  secat 
ad  naves,^'  JEn,  vi.  902.;  "  secuit  sub  nubibus  ar- 
cum,"  V.  658.,  &c.  2ndly.  Because  the  Tiber  is 
described  only  as  j^acid^  not  as  clear ;  and,  as  ap- 
pears from  ^n,  vii.  31.,  was  actually  very  muddy, 
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"  multa  flavus  arena."  The  immediately  pre- 
ceding words, "  variisque  teguntur  arboribus,"  nave 
been  pronounced  by  a  very  learned  critic  (one 
who  has  often  deserved  well  of  Virgil)  to  be  idle^ 
otiosa.  (See  Wagner  ad  JE».  i.  678.)  And  his 
opinion  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  usually  ju- 
dicious Forbiger.  But  they  are  not  idle ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  necessary  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  -^neadae  passed  up  the  river  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees ;  and  so  are  supplemental  to  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  words  cited  by  your  corre- 
spondent, which  inform  us  only  that  they  went 
up  the  river.  Hence  a  confirmation  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  received  interpretation. 

James  Hembt. 
34.  Westland  Rowr,  Dublin,  July  14.  1851. 

Your  correspondent   Eryx   wishes  to  know, 
whether  in  the  passage  (JEneid^  viii.  96.)  — 
**  Viridesque  secant  placido  aBquore  silvas,'* 

the  word  secant  can  legitimately  convey  the  same 
idea  that  is  expressed  in  Tennyson's  lines  — 

"  my  shallop  ....  clove 

The  citron  shadows  in  the  blue." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  well-known 
passage  in  the  ^neid  is  the  original  of  Tennyson's 
image;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  an  excusable  plagia- 
rism on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who,  in  introducing 
his  image,  has,  I  think,  missed  the  appropriateness, 
and  therefore  increased  beauty,  belonging  to  it  in 
the  original  passage  of  Virgil. 

When  -^neas  is  journeying  up  the  Tiber  to  visit 
Evander,  the  river,  in  order  tolessen  his  labours — 

"  refluens  ....  substitit  unda ; " 
but  notwithstanding  this,  the  journey  was  arduous: 
as  is  shown  in  the  whole  of  the  three  lines  94 — 96. 
"  Olli  remigio  noctemque  diemque  fatigant, 
Et  longos  superant  flexus,  variisque  teguntur 
Arboribus,  viridesque  secant  placido  sequore  silvas." 

That  is  to  say,  "  They  labour  at  the  oar  till  night 
is  wearied  out;  and  day  also  is  obliged  to  give 
place  in  its  turn ;  they  master  one  by  one  the  long 
serpentine  bends  of  the  river,  and,  though  covered 
and  inclosed  by  the  varied  foliage  above  them, 
they  cut  their  way  through  the  opposing  woods, 
which  lie,  as  it  were,  in  their  path  in  the  shadowy 
surface  of  the  clear,  still  water." 

The  word  placido  is  surely  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  one  falling  into  the  common-place  interpre- 
tation alluded  to  by  your  correspondent  as  the 
one  "  usually  given."  H.  C.  K. 

—  Rectory,  Hereford,  July  14. 


THE  VINE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS. 

(Vol.  iii.,  p.  502.) 

I  feel  much  obliged  for  the  information  afforded 
by  your  Dutch  correspondent.  When  I  sent  you 
my  Query  on  the  subject  more  than  a  year  ago, 


I  wrote  principally  from  memory ;  but  as  I  have 
now  the  work  in  question  lying  beside  me  as  I 
write,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  rarer  and  less  known 
than  I  had  imagined,  you  will  perhaps  find  place 
for  a  more  minute  description  of  it. 

27ie  Vine  of  St,  Francis  is  a  folio  volume,  con- 
taining 418  numbered  leaves,  a  "Prologhe"  of  one 
leaf  (next  to  the  title-page),  and  a  "  Tafel  va  dit 
boeck"  at  the  end,  of  five  leaves  and  a  half  un- 
numbered. 

The  title-page  contains  a  full-length  picture  of 
the  saint,  with  a  nimbus  round  his  head,  the 
knotted  cord  round  his  waist,  and  his  palms  ex- 
tended, displaying  the  sacred  stigmata.  Above 
the  picture  is  the  title  in  red  and  black.  I  have 
written  in  Italics  the  words  printed  in  red : 

'*  Den  wyngaert  va  Sinte  Franciscus  vol  schoonre 
historien  legenden  ende  duechdeJpcke  leerenghen  alien 
menschen  seer  profytelych.** 

And  under  the  picture  "Cum  gratia  et privilegio" 
On  the  back  of  the  title-page  is  printed  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Dit  is  die  generael  tafel  va  dese  wyngaert  dwelcke 
ghdeylt  is  in  drie  boecken. 

C  Dat  eerste  boeck  inhout 

Sinte  Franciscus  grote  legende 
Sinte  Franciscus  oude  legende 
Den  aflaet  van'portiunkel 
Sinte  Franciscus  souter. 

d  Dat  ander  boeck  inhoude 

De  legede  va  de.  v.  marte  mind'brod's 

De  legede  va  de  seue  mar.  ooc  mind'b. 

Sinte  bonauentura  legende 

Sinte  lodewyc  biscop  legende 

Sinte  anthonis  va  paduen  legende 

Sinte  bernardyns  legende 

Sinte  clara  legende 

Sinte  puo  priesters  legende 

Sinte  lodewyc  conincx  legende 

Sinte  elzearius  graue  legende 

Sinte  elizabets  legende. 

C  Dat  derde  boec  inhout 

Een  tractaet  va  S.  Franciscus  oorden 

Sinte  Franciscus  gesclle  leuen 

Die  geleerde  en  edele  va  S.  Fraciscus  oorden 

Dat  getal  der  broedere  en  prouintien 

De  aflaet  va  rome  mitte  aflaet  des  oordes 

De  kaledier  mitte  feeste  des  aflaets." 

Under  these  tables  of  contents  occur  two  stanzas, 
the  first  containing  five  lines,  the  second  con- 
taining seven  lines.     They  commence :  — 

"CO  salige  wyngaert  seer  diep  gheplant 

Groyende  in  duechden  van  vruchten  playsant,'*  &c. 

The  preface  to  the  Orote  Legende  informs  us 
that  it  is  Saint  Bonaventura's  life  of  Saint  Francis, 
and  mentions  why  it  is  called  the  Great  Legend. 
This  life  ends  at  folio  47. 

The  preface  to  the  Oude  Legende,  which  next 
follows,   states  that  it  is    '*  gathered   from   the 
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writings  of  his  companions  and  the  chronicles  of  the 
order  of  the  Brothers  Minor ;"  and  the  "Prologhe  " 
(which  succeeds  the  preface)  mentions — 

"  Die  legede  van  zyn  drie  gesellen  den  spiegel  der 
volcomeheyts  der  minderbroeders.  Breeder  Thomas 
oude  legende  en  de  boeck  der  ghelycheden  daer  seer 
schoon  bescreue  is.  Hoe  ghelyck  dat  dese  heylighe 
man  Franciscus :   Christo  Jhesu." 

These  lives,  I  suppose,  are  —  that  joint  narrative 
compiled  by  three  intimate  associates  of  the  Saint, 
"zyn  drie  gesellen;"  that  composed  by  Thomas  of 
Celano;  and  the  Liber  Conformitatum. 

The  39th  chap,  of  this  Oude  Legende,  folio  ciii., 
relates,  as  the  preface  says — 

**  C  Hoe  dat  S.  F.  woude  reysen  in  verre  laden  om 
dat  vole  te  bekeren  en  te  vermaenen  eu  va  die  grote 
tribulacie  die  hi  leet  int  soldaes  lant  eii  hoe  hi  gerne 
martelaer  hadde  geworden  en  hoe  die  broeders  te 
Antiochien  syn  oorde  aenaemen.** 

On  which  Turk-converting  martyrdom -seeking 
journey  Dr.  Geddes  (in  his  curious  little  work 
on  the  Romish  Orders  of  Monks  and  Friars,  Lond. 
1714)  quaintly  remarks: 

^  A  Quaker*s  having  gone  from  England  to  Rome 
to  convert  the  pope  to  his  religion,  is  a  mighty  jest 
with  some  people,  who  are  very  much  edified  with  this 
story  of  Francis's  going  from  Italy  to  Egypt  to  convert 
the  sultan;  but  these  two  adventures  do  to  me  appear 
to  be  so  much  alike  that  I  shall  leave  it  to  anatomists 
to  tell  whether  good  wits  that  prompt  others,  have  not 
their  brains  either  made  of  the  same  size,  or  much  in 
the  same  posture." 

The  Oude  Legende  ends  folio  44.    Next  follows : 
"  XL  Die  historic  van  de  aflaet  van  Sinte  Maria  van 
de  enghelen  dieme  portiukel  heet,** 

as  the  preface  hath  it.  Some  of  your  readers 
may  have  seen  an  advertisement  respecting  a  series 
of  Franciscan  works  (to  be  published,  I  think,  by 
Richardson  of  Derby),  entitled  the  Portioncvle 
Library;  and  seeing  in  the  above  table  of  contents 
"  Die  aflaet  van  Portiunkel,"  or  the  Indulgence 
of  the  Portiunkel,  they  may  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
its  meaning,  so  I  shall  quote  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Jameson's  highly  interesting  and  valuable  work  on 
the  Monastic  Orders,  which  is  to  the  purpose : 

"  The  term  Porzioncula  means  literally  *  a  small 
portion,  share,  or  allotment.'  The  name  was  given  to 
a  slip  of  land,  of  a  few  acres  in  extent,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Assisi,  and  on  which  stood  a  little  chapel ;  both 
belonged  to  a  community  of  Benedictines,  who  after- 
wards bestowed  the  land  and  the  chapel  on  the  brother- 
hood  of  S.  Francis.  This  chapel  was  then  familiarly 
known  as  the  *  Capella  della  Porzioncula.'  Whether 
the  title  by  which  it  has  since  become  famous  as  the 
S.  Maria-degU-Angeli  belonged  to  it  originally,  or 
because  the  angels  were  heard  singing  around  and 
above  it  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  St.  Francis,  does 
not  seem  clear.  At  all  events  this  chapel  became  early 
sanctified  as  the  scene  of  the  ecstasies  and  visions  of  the 
saint;  here  also  S.  Clara  made  her  profession.      Par- 


ticular indulgences  were  granted  to  those  who  visited 
it  for  confession  and  repentance  on  the  fiflh  of  August, 
and  it  became  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Ford  tells  us,  that  in  Spain 
the  term  Porzioncula  is  applied  generally  to  distinguish 
the  chapel  or  sanctuary  dedicated  to  St.  Francis  within 
the  Franciscan  churches.  The  original  chapel  of  the 
Porzioncula  now  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  magnificent 
church  which  has  been  erected  over  it." 

In  the  "  Legende"  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
chap.  vii.  fol.  ccxx.,  we  have  that  saint's  .*'  sermo 
ad  pisces"  in  the  city  of  Rimini,  die  vol  ketters  was, 
and  the  conversion  therefrom  of  the  said  ketters  or 
heretics. 

The  "  Prologhe  "  to  the  narrative  "  van  die  vyf 
Martelaren,"  fol.  clxxviii.,  commences,  "  Ego  quasi 
Vitis  fructificavi  suavitatem  odoris  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
23.)  als  eene  wyngaert,"  &c. :  here  we  learn  why 
the  work  is  called  Den  Wyngaert,  or  Tke  Vine. 

In  the  "tractat  va  S.  F.  orden  en  reghele," 
at  fol.  cccxxix.,  we  have  an  account  of  Brother 
Agnellus  of  Pisa's  mission  to  En^^land  in  1224. 

In  the  "  Getal  der  broedere  en  prouintien,"  at 
fol.  cccci.,  we  learn  that  at  that  time  (1518) 
England  had  7  convents  and  200  friars;  Ireland 
15  convents  and  400  friars;  and  Scotland  8  con- 
vents and  120  friars. 

The  "Kalendier"  which  follows  this  "Getal"  is 
printed  in  red  and  black. 

"  Den  aflaet  va  rome"  is  the  last  tract  in  the 
book.     Here  is  the  finis  : 

"  C  JHier  eyndt  by  d*  gratie  gods  dat  derde  boec  va 
desen  wyngaert  die  mit  groten  arbeyt  wt  veel  ducte- 
telycke  scrifle  wten  latyne  vergadert  eli  nu  eerst  trans- 
lateert  is,  ter  eere  des  heylighe  confessors  Sinte  Fran- 
ciscus en  ten  profyte  va  alien  gueden  kenten  menschen. 

**fll  Hier  na  volcht  di  tafele." 

After  the  "  tafel "  or  index  occur  some  verses 
containing  seventy-three  lines,  eulogistic  of  the 
saint. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  the  Ovde  Legende 
some  of  St.  Francis's  poems  are  given,  translated 
from  the  Italian  originals:  at  fol.  cxxii.  is  given 
the  "  Canticum  solis,"  part  of  which  Sir  James 
Stephen  quotes  in  his  sketch  of  the  saint's  life. 

I  have  a  Query  to  make,  but  must  defer  it  to 
another  time,  as  I  have  already  taken  up  enough 
of  your  paper.  Jaeltzbbrg. 


"  JUSJUEANDUM  PER  CANEM  "  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  192.). 

"  SEDEM   ANIM^  IN   DIGITIS    FONUNT       (Vol.    ii., 
p.     464.).  "  FIAT     JUSTITIA,     BUAT     C(ELUM " 

(Vol.  ii.,  p.  494.). 

An  extraordinary  mode  of  swearing,  akin  to  the 
oaths  already  noticed,  is  recorded  by  xsbrant  Ides 
in  his  Travels  from  Moscow  to  China  (London, 
1705,  and  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of 
Harris's  Collection) :  — 
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"  TvfTO  Tunguzian  hostages  falling  out,  one  accused 
the  other  before  the  Way  wode  (or  Viceroy)  of  having 
conjured  his  deceased  brother  to  death.  The  Way- 
wode  asked  the  accuser  if  he  would,  according  to  the 
Tunguzian  custom,  put  the  accused  to  his  oath  ?  To 
this  he  answered  in  the  affirmative;  after  which  the 
accused  took  a  live  dog,  laid  him  on  the  ground,  and 
with  a  knife  stuck  him  into  the  body,  just  under  his 
left  foot,  and  immediately  clapped  his  mouth  to  the 
wound,  and  sucked  out  the  dog's  blood  as  long  as  he 
could  come  at  it ;  after  which  he  lift  him  up,  laid  him 
on  his  shoulders,  and  clapped  his  mouth  again  to  the 
wound  in  order  to  suck  out  the  remaining  blood.  An 
excellent  drink  indeed!  And  this  is  the  greatest  oath 
and  most  solemn  conBrmation  of  the  Truth  amongst 
them ;  so  that  on  credit  of  this  the  accused  was  set 
free,  and  the  accuser  punished  for  his  false  accusation." 

The  dog,  designed,  as  Cicero  observes,  for  man*s 
use,  was  doubtless  selected  for  his  sagacity  and 
faithfulness ;  and  by  Loccenius,  in  his  Leges  W, 
GothiccB,  "  tria  canum  capita"  are  stated  to  have 
been  "  Hunnorum  gentis  insignia,"  the  progenitors 
of  the  Tunguzians,  p.  107.  In  Northern  Europe 
"  sanguine  Decs  placari  creditum ;  canibus  etiam 
cum  hominibus  permbt^  in  luco  suspensis."  {Ibid, 
p.  105.) 

Among  the  northern  nations,  not  only  their  tes- 
timoniary  oaths  were  thus  sanctioned  by  blood, 
but  their  con  federative  also,  in  which  their  frater- 
nisation was  symbolized  by  reciprocal  transfusion 
of  blood. 

**  Dear  as  the  blood  that  warms  my  heart.'* 

Gray*s  Bard, 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Scythians  "  non  dextras 
tantum  implicare,  sed  pollices  mutuo  vincire, 
nodoque  perstringere ;  mox  sanguine  in  artus 
extremes  se  effundente  levi  ritu  cruorem  elicere, 
atque  invicem  lambere."  (Hanseanius  De  Jureju- 
rando  Veterum.)  Quintus  Curtius  remarks  that 
among  the  Hindoos  (between  whom  and  the 
Scythians  Sir  W.  Jones  and  other  ethnographers 
have  observed  various  traces  of  affinity)  the  join- 
ing of  right  hands  was  their  usual  mode  of  saluta- 
tion ;  "  dextra  fidei  sedes." 

En  passant,  I  have  elsewhere  seen  the  opinion 
quoted  by  a  correspondent  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  464.), 
"  Sedem  animae  in  digitis  ponunt,"  attributed  to 
the  Hindoos.  Query,  Has  not  the  profession  of 
^€\riTcu  (see  Dr.  Maitland  on  Mesmerism)  prevailed 
among  them?  Their  propensity  to  conjuring  is  so 
proverbial,  that,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  that  term  is  derived  from  one  of  their 
tribes.  See  also  on  their  witchcrafts,  Acosta's 
Sast  and  West  Indies^  chap.  xxvi. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  swearing,  permit 
me  to  observe  what  appears  to  me  to  be  tSe  origin 
of  the  apothegm  "Fiat  Justitia,  ruat  Coelum" 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  494.),  which,  with  a  slight  change,  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Ferdinand,  emperor  of 
Austria. 


May  it  not  have  originated  in  an  oath  similar  to 
that  of  Chaganus,  king  of  the  Huns,  recorded  by 
Otrokocsi,  in  his  Histories  Hungaricce  f  — 

<<  Abarico  ritu  jusjurandum  ad  hunc  modum  pras- 
stitit.  Ense  educto  et  in  altum  sublato  sibi  et  Aba- 
ricorum  genti  dira  imprecatus  si  quid  mali,  &c.  Coelum 
ex  alto  ipsis  et  Deus  Ignis  qui  in  coelo  est,  irrueret.** 

More  sententiously  he  may  have  said :  "  Fiat  [a 
me]  justitia,  [in  me]  ruat  Coelum,  [si  non]. 

On  the  inviolability  of  oaths  among  the  heathens, 
in  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  Vol.  iii., 
p.  192.,  see  Gentleman^ s  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  415.; 
on  the  singular  notion,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
of  the  harmlessness  of  colloquial  and  affirmative 
oaths,  see  Archceologia,  vol.  xx.  p.  43. ;  and  on  the 
opposition  made  by  the  Lollards  to  this  unchristian 
practice,  Purvey's  Remonstrance  against  the  Cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Forshall,  London,  1851.  T.  J. 


HUGH   HOLLAND   AND   HIS    WORKS. 

(Vol.  iii.,  p.  427. ;  Vol.  iv.,  p.  62.) 

The  querist  on  Hugh  Holland  and  his  works, 
must  be  content  with  a  reply  of  unvarnished 
brevity. 

1.  "  Where  are  these  lines  taken  from,  and  what 
do  they  mean  ?" — The  lines  are  from  the  Cypress 
garland  of  Hugh  Holland,  1625.  4to.  The  mean- 
ing is  obvious.  I  assume  that  Holland  may  be 
trusted  as  to  his  own  age,  to  which  Wood  gives  no 
clue. 

2.  "Who  says  he  did  not  quit  Westminster 
school  till  1589?" — Wood  says  he  was  bred  in 
Westminster  school,  and  "  elected  into  Trinity 
coll.  in  Cambridge,  an.  1589."  Welch,  from  offi- 
cial documents,  gives  the  same  date.  Wood  no- 
where states  that  he  "matriculated  at  Baliol  in 
1582." 

3.  "My  words  are,  ^ about  1590  he  succeeded  to 
a  fellowship.'" — Wood  says  he  was  elected  to 
Trinity  college  in  1589,  "  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards  fellow."  It  may  have  been  some  years 
afterwards. 

4.  "Why  does  not  Mb.  Coeney  give  your 
readers  his  interpretation  of  the  mysterious 
H.  H.?" — He  reserved  it  for  another  occasion, 
but  now  consents  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
querist  and  others. 

In  1632  Henry  Holland  dedicated  to  Charles  I. 
an  English  version  of  the  Cyrvpcedia  of  Xenophon, 
made  by  his  father  Philemon  Holland.  In  the 
dedication,  which  is  signed  at  length,  he  says : 

"  Also,  when  my  unworthy  selfe  (anno  1 620)  offred 
mine  owne  collections,  entituled  Heruwlogia  Anglica, 
unto  his  highnesse  [James  I.],  he  most  graciously  re- 
ceived it." 

In  1614  appeared,  under  the  initials  "  H.  H.," 
the  MonvmerUa  sepvlchraria  sancti  Pavli,  and  in 
the  address  ad  lectorem  we  read : 
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<*£t  non  soliiin  nomine  bonus  appellatus  est  [sc. 
Alex.  Nowel],  sed  etiam  et  in  vita  sua  bonitas  apparuit, 
et  in  raorte  bona  sua  opera  ilium  sunt  sequuta,  et 
uberius  et  fusius  in  Effigiehus  nostris  et  vitis  illustrium 
Anglorum  cum  de  Coleto  turn  de  iilo  apparet :  (quae 
nunc  transmarino  habitu  vestiendae  sunt)  quare  hie 
ilium  pluribus  prosequi  verbis  non  est  opus." 

Here  is  unanswerable  evidence  that  Henry 
Holland  was  the  compiler  of  both  works.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  Grenville  collection  of  books,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  both  works  are  ascribed 
to  Hugh  Holland. 

5.  '*  The  edition  of  1614  was  certainly  the  first, 
and  that  of  1633  certainly  the  second.** — The 
querist  adopts  my  correction  of  his  threefold  error, 
and  calls  it  an  answer  ! 

6.  "  I  shall  therefore  leave  the  shade  of  Cole 
and  Mr.  Boi^ton  Cornet  to  settle  the  question  as 
to  whether  any  such  work  exists." — The  querist 
did  not  perceive  that  the  Roxana  of  Alexander  was 
an  error  for  the  Roxana  of  Alabaster — so  he  en- 
deavours to  draw  oflf  the  attention  of  his  readers 
from  this  proof  of  critical  obtuseness  by  a  common- 
place witticism. 

I  must  describe  the  facile  process  by  which  our 
querist  has  obtained  his  apparent  triumph.  Wood, 
at  the  close  of  his  article  on  Hugh  Holland  the 
poet,  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Worthies 
of  Fuller,  mentions  one  Hugh  Holland  as  ad- 
mitted B.A.  in  1570,  and  another  Hugh  Holland 
as  matriculated  at  Baliol  college  in  1582,  aged 
twenty-four;  with  others  of  that  surname.  He 
adds,  "  but  whether  any  of  them  were  authors,  1 
cannot  yet  tell,  or  whether  the  last  was  the  same  with 
the  poet,  Qu."  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  and 
second  articles,  our  querist  omits  the  sentence 
which  proves  the  inapplicability  of  his  quo- 
tations !  and  with  regard  to  the  third  article,  he 
omits  the  word  afterwards,  which  forms  the  gist 
of  the  argument.  Bolton  Cornet. 


LADT  FLORA  HASTINGS     BEQUEST. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  44.) 

"Assertion  is  not  proof,"  and  it  surely  does 
require  proof  ere  we  consent  to  brand  a  writer  of 
unimpeached  character  with  the  charge  of  "  a 
shameless,  heartless  act  of  literary  piracy." 

It  rests  with  Erza  to  bring  forward  his  or  her 
proof  that  the  lines  in  dispute  were  written  by 
Lady  Flora.  £rza  asserted  that  they  were  "  never 
before  printed."  I  have  enabled  him  or  her  to 
satisfy  himself  or  herself  that  they  were  in  print 
nearly  twelve  years  ago.  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
£rza  equally  mistaken  in  the  assertion  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  lines.  If  this  prove  so,  the  im- 
putation cast  upon  Miss  Barber  will  revert  upon 
her  accuser,  and  will  demand  the  most  ample 
apology. 


I  do  not  know  Miss  Barber;  her  writings  I 
have  long  admired  ;  and  having  been  the  means 
of  drawing  down  upon  her  such  an  accusation,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  let  the  inquiry  terminate  here. 
Nor  can  I  believe  the  Editor  of  "Notes  anb 
Queries  "  will  desire  that  either  a  literary  error  or 
a  groundless  slander  should  descend  to  posterity 
in  his  pages.  L.  H.  K. 

Erza  cannot  entertain  a  higher  respect  than  I 
do  for  the  memory  of  Lady  Flora  Hasting  ;  but 
I  am  sure  no  member  of  her  family  would  coun- 
tenance any  attempt  to  exalt  her  reputation  at  the 
expense  of  another's ;  and  I  fear  Erza,  however 
unintentionally,  has  fallen  into  this  error.  The 
stanzas  she  attributed  to  Lady  Flora,  as  L.  H.  K. 
stated  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  522.),  were  published  as  Miss 
M.  A.  S.  Barber's  in  The  Christian  Lady^s  Maga^ 
zine  for  September,  1839,  only  two  months  after 
Lady  Flora  s  death.  In  the  preceding  number,  as 
L.  H.  K.  also  correctly  stated,  is  a  brief  memoir  of 
Lady  Flora,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  shortly  before 
her  death  she  "  delivered  to  her  fond  brother  a 
little  Bible,  the  gift  of  her  mother,  requesting^him 
to  restore  it  to  that  beloved  parent,"  &c.  Erza 
may  be  unacquainted  with  that  publication,  but  I 
can  assure  her  that  Lady  Flora's  brother,  my 
esteemed  and  lamented  patron,  was  not  ;  for 
shortly  after  the  number  appeared,  I  found  it  lying 
on  his  table,  in  his  own  private  room  at  Doning- 
ton  Park,  and,  while  waiting  to  see  him,  partly 
read  it  there  myself  for  the  first  time.  I  know 
not  whether  he  ever  read  the  lines  in  question  in 
the  succeeding  number,  but  I  know  the  Magazine 
was  regularly  taken  by  some  of  Lady  Flora's  in- 
timate friends,  and  I  cannot  suppose  they  would 
allow  any  poem  of  hers  to  pass  unnoticed  for  twelve 
years,  with  the  signature  of  Miss  Barber  attached 
to  it.  Indeed  the  stanzas  bear  internal  evidence 
of  being  written  after  Lady  Flora's  death,  and 
founded  on  the  account  given  by  Charlotte  Eliza' 
heth  in  the  preceding  number.  If,  however,  Erza 
still  persists  in  attributing  them  to  Lady  Flora 
Hastings,  she  is  in  duty  bound  to  give  her  autho- 
rity, and  not  bring  such  a  heavy  accusation  against 
Miss  Barber  on  the  bare  assertion  of  an  anony- 
mous correspondent.  If  Miss  Barber  really  com- 
posed the  stanzas,  as  I  believe  she  did,  she  was 
doubtless  actuated  with  a  desire  to  honour  the 
memory  and  character  of  Lady  Flora ;  and  in  such 
case  nothing  could  be  more  cruel  an  i  unjust  than 
the  conduct  imputed  to  her  by  Erza.  Unfortu- 
nately I  do  not  know  ^liss  Barber's  address,  or 
whether  she  is  still  livin^;  but  if  any  of  your 
readers  do,  I  hope  they  will  name  this  case  to  her, 
or  her  friends,  that  her  reputation  may  be  cleared 
from  the  imputation  thus  rashly  cast  on  it.  If  the 
case  cannot  thus  be  satisfactorily  settled,  I  will 
obtain  the  desired  information  from  another  quar- 
ter ;  but  I  hope  Erza  will  also  offer  the  assistance 
in  her  power  towards  this  desirable  object;  and  to 
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set  the  example  of  candour  and  openness,  I  will 
subscribe  my  real  name.       W.  Hastings  Kelke* 
Drayton  Beauchamp. 


Coke  and  Cowper  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  24.). — In  reply 
to  one  of  your  correspondents,  who  inquires  as 
to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the 
poet  Cowper^  I  may  mention,  that  some  years  ago, 
being  on  a  visit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weston 
Underwood,  I  made  particular  inquiries  on  this 
point  in  the  village,  and  found  that  there  the  poet 
had  always  been  known  as  Mr.  Cooper.  The  name 
of  the  noble  family  to  which  he  was  related  will 
be  the  best  criterion. 

By  the  way,  was  there  not  sometime  since  a 
proposal  for  erecting  by  subscription  a  worthy 
monument  to  a  poet  whose  memory  every  Chris- 
tian must  revere  ?  In  whose  hands  was  this  pro- 
ject, and  with  whom  does  its  execution  rest  ? 

Thos.  McCalmont. 

Highfield,  near  Southampton,  July  22.  1851. 

In  my  humble  opinion.  Coke  is  the  old  English 
form  of  writing  cook^  from  A.-Sax.  "  coc."  See 
Chaucer's  Coke's  l^ale,  and  Cock  LorrelTs  Bote, 
where  we  read  "  Drouers,  Cokes,  and  pulters ;  ** 
and  in  this  same  poem  occurs  the  line,  "  Carpen- 
ters, coupers,  and  ioyners."  See  also  under 
Cooper  in  Pegge's  Anecdotes  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage;  the  names,  as  thus  pronounced,  are  ren- 
dered significant. 

Should  it  be  asked  how  we  ought  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  another  poet,  viz.  Cowley,  if  Cowper 
be  called  Cooper,  I  answer  that  they  are  from 
different  roots  :  that  Cowley  is  from  cow,  and  ley, 
signifying  cow  pasture,  or  place  for  cows ;  and 
that  Cowper  is  only  another  form  of  Cooper :  not 
but  that  in  the  north  they  pronounce  cow  as  coo^ 
and,  therefore,  they  would  call  him  Cooley. 

Thos.  Lawrence. 

Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

Dunmore  Castle  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  495.).  —  James  C. 
will  find  the  subject  of  Vitrified  Forts  treated  at 
considerable  length  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
ArchcBologia  Scotica,  by  S.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  of  Coul,  and  George 
Anderson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  pp.  160—195.      T.  B.  J. 

Edinburgh,  July  18.  1851. 

Gooseberry  Fool  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  496.).  —  The  edi- 
torial not«  is  sufficiently  satisfactory  ;  but  what  is 
the  etymology  of  gooseberry  ?  Clearly  "  gorse 
beiTy,"  the  fruit  of  the  prickly  shrub  or  bush. 

James  Cobnish. 

Dry  den  and  Oldham  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  36.). — Whe- 
ther Oldham  or  Dryden  had  the  prior  claim  to 
the  thought,  is  a  very  interesting  question,  but 


very  easily  settled  in  favour  of  the  much  greater 
poet  of  the  two,  for  — 

**  The  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  the  year  1664,  when  The  Rival 
Ladies,  which  was  Dryden's  second  play,  was  first 
printed." — Malone's  Dryden,  toI.  i.  part  2.  p.  3. 

Whereas  the  poem  of  Oldham  states  itself  to  have 
been  written  m  July,  1678.  C.  B. 

Theobald  Anguilhert  and  Michael  Scott  (Vol.  iii., 
p.  518.).  —  Tyeo  will  find  a  notice  of  him  in  Sit 
James  Ware's  Writers  of  Ireland^  p.  92.,  Harris's 
edition.  Fabeb-Febbabius. 

Dublin. 

Penn  Family  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.  264. 409.)  .—In  N'o.  75. 
of  "Notes  and  Quebies"  for  April,  1851,  inquiry 
is  made  "  to  whom  William  Penn,  the  eldest  son 
of  William  Penn  (the  founder),  was  married,  and 
also  to  whom  tlie  children  of  said  son  were  mar- 
ried, as  well  as  those  of  his  daughter  Letitia 
(Mrs.  Aubrey),  if  she  had  any?"  William  Penn 
(the  son)  married  Mary  Jones,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children,  William,  Springett  ^who  died 
without  issue),  and  Gul.  Maria.  William  had 
two  wives,  Christiana  Forbes,  and  Ann  Vaux. 
By  Miss  Forbes  he  had  a  daughter,  married  to 
Peter  Gaskell,  Esq.;  and  by  Miss  Vaux  a  son, 
Springett,  who  died  without  issue.  Mrs.  Aubrey 
(Letitia  Penn)  had  no  children. 

£dw.  D.  Ingbaham. 

Philadelphia,  July  4.  1851. 

Bummaree  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  39.).  —  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  word  is  derived,  as  so  many  of  our  market 
terms  are,  from  the  French,  bonne  maree,  fresh 
fish. 

"  Maree  signifie  toute  sorte  de  poisson  de  mer  qui 
n*est  pas  sal^  ;  bonne  maree,  maree  fraichey  vendeur  de 
maree,'* — Diet,  de  VAcad  Franc.,  voce. 

C. 


Miss  or  Mistress  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  6.). — The  indis- 
criminate use  of  "  Miss"  and  "J\lrs."  to  unmarried 
ladies  is  often  very  perplexing.  The  "  Mrs."  was 
not,  as  M.  S.  supposes,  always  accompanied  by  the 
Christian  name  for  unmarried  ladies;  and  the 
custom  lasted  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
George  II.  Pope  in  his  letters  (about  1719) 
mentions  "Mrs.  Lepel"  and  "Mrs.  Bellenden," 
maids  of  honour.  The  examples  are  innumerable, 
but  the  latest  instance  I  remember  is  the  Duchess 
of  Queensbury  addressing  Patty  Blount  in  1756  as 
"Mrs.  Blount;"  though,  no  doubt,  Patty  was,  by 
that  time,  entitled  to  what  is  called  brevet  rank. 

C. 

Book  Plates  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  495. ;  Vol.  iv.,  p.  46.). 
—  Mb.  Paesons,  I  observe,  confines  his  inquiry 
to  English  book  plates.  On  that  point  I  cannot 
at  present  offer  him  any  information ;  but  I  can 
to  a  certain  extent  confirm  his  views  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  them  in  foreign  countries,  having 
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LADY    UOPTON. 

I  have  thought  tliat  the  following  old  letter, 
relative  to  a  family  once  of  some  distinction,  and 
especially  as  describing  a  very  remarkable  indivi- 
dual, from  whom  a  multitude  of  living  persons  are 
immediately  descended,  might  be  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  occupy  a  place  in  "Notes  and  Queries." 
It  has  never,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  published ; 
but  it  has  long  been  preserved,  amongst  similar 
papers,  with  the  accompanying  endorsement:  — 
"  Though  Mr.  Ernie's  letter  relating  to  Lady 


Hopton  and  her  family  contains  some  fabulous 
accounts,  and  is  in  some  parts  a  little  unintelligible, 
yet  it  may  be  urged  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  several  descents  therein  mentioned.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Ernie,  and  could  aot  but  have 
some  general  knowledge  of  his  grandmother's 
relations." 

Tiiis  Mr.  Ernie,  afterwards  knighted,  died 
A.D.  1G86. 

Sir  Arthur  Hopton  lived  at  Witham  Friary, 
CO.  Somerset,  and  the  heroine  of  this  document 
was,  according  to  the  pedigree  in  Sir  li.  C.  Hoare's 
Monastic  Ttemains  of  Witham^  &c.,  Rachel,  daugh- 
ter of  Edmund  Hall  of  Gretford,  co.  Lincoln,  Esq. 
The  date  of  Sir  Arthur's  death  is  not  there  given, 
but  he  was  made  a  K.B.  in  1603.  C.  W.  B. 

**  I  will  give  you  as  good  an  account  as  I  can  re- 
member of  our  wise  &  good  Grandmother  Hopton, 
who  I  think  was  one  Hall's  daughter  of  Devonshire 
without  title,  &  had  an  elder  brother,  without  child, 
who  said  to  his  younger  brother's  wife,  who  was  then 
with  child,  if  she  would  coine  to  his  house,  &  lie  in,  he 
would  give  his  estate  to  it  if  a  daughter,  &  if  a  son  it 
should  fare  never  the  worse:  so  slie  had  my  grandt 
mother,  &  he  bred  her  up  &  married  her  to  Sir  Arthur 
Hopton  of  Somerset :  who  had  4000  a  year,  &  she  as 
much. 

"  13y  him  she  had  1 8  children  ;  1 0  daughters  married ; 
whose  names  were :  Lady  Bacon,  Lady  Smith,  Lady 
Morton,  Lady  Bannister,  &  Lady  Fettiplace;  Bing- 
ham, Baskett, Cole,  Tliomas,&  my  Grandmother  Ernie; 
these  daughters  &  their  children  have  made  a  numerous 
company  of  relations.  The  duke  of  Richmond,  &  Lord 
Maynard  married  our  Aunt  Bannister's  daughters  & 
heirs  (one  to  Rogers,  the  other  to  Bannister).*  Fetti- 
place,  which  was  also  Lord  Jones,  his  daughter  & 
heiress  married  Lord  Ijumlcy,  now  Scarbro. 

"  Cole's  heir  to  Popham  of  Wilts :  &  Hungerford,  & 
Warnford  married  Jones,  &  some  Miickworth,  & 
Wyndham  in  Wales ;  some  Morgan,  &  Cammish,  & 
Kern,  with  many  others  that  1  have  forgot.     The  sons 


(*  "The  Lady  Bannister's  first  husband  was  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  Brenson  (Jiodie  Bryanston)  near  Blandford, 
in  Dorsetshire :  by  Iiim  she  had  the  Dutchess  of 
Richmond,  who  was  heiress  to  him  :  she  had  another 
daughter  of  Sir  Robt.  Bannister,  who  married  Lord 
Mainard." — Added  in  another  Vernon.) 
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"  To  sneeze  on  Friday,  give  a  gift. 

Saturday,  receive  a  gift. 
Sunday,  before  you  break  your  fast. 
You'll  see  your  true  love  before  a  week's  past." 

My  informant  cannot  recollect  the  consequences 
of  sneezing  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

"  Sneeze  on  Sunday  morning  fasting, 
You'll  enjoy  your  own  true  love  to  everlasting." 

If  you  sneeze  on  a  Saturday  night  after  the 
candle  is  lighted,  you  will  next  week  see  a  stranger 
vou  never  saw  before. 

A  new  moon  seen  over  the  rin^ht  shoulder  is 
lucky,  over  the  left  shoulder  unlucky,  and  straight 
before  prognosticates  good  luck  to  the  end  of  the 
moon. 

Hair  and  nails  should  always  be  cut  during  the 
waning  of  the  moon. 

Whatever  you  think  of  when  you  see  a  star 
shooting,  you  are  sure  to  have. 

When  you  first  see  the  new  moon  in  the  new 
year,  take  your  stocking  off  from  one  foot,  and 
run  to  the  next  style ;  when  you  get  there,  be- 
tween the  great  toe  and  the  next,  you  will  find  a 
hair,  which  will  be  the  colour  of  your  lover  s. 

When  you  first  see  the  new  moon  after  mid- 
summer, go  to  a  stile,  turn  your  back  to  it,  and 
say,  — 

"  All  hail,  new  moon,  all  hail  to  thee  ! 
I  prithee  good  moon,  reveal  to  me 
This  night  who  shall  my  true  love  be : 
Who  he  is,  and  what  he  wears, 
And  what  he  does  all  months  and  years.'* 

To  see  a  Lover  in  a  Dream,  —  Pluck  yarrow 
from  a  young  man's  grave,  saying  as  you  do  so  — 

"  Yarrow,  sweet  yarrow,  the  first  that  I  have  found, 
And  in  the  name  of  Jesus  I  pluck  it  from  the  ground. 
As  Joseph  loved  sweet  Mary,  and  took  her  for  his 

dear, 
So  in  a  dream  this  night,  I  hope  my  true  love  will 

appear." 

Sleep  with  the  yarrow  under  the  pillow. 

J.  M.  (4) 


Some  time  ago  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Camelford  (a  small  town  in  Cornwall),  and  in- 
quiring the  name  of  a  church  I  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance, was  told  that  its  name  was  Advent^  though 
it  was  generally  called  Saiitt  Teen,  Now  Teen  in 
Cornish  =  to  light.  Can  this  name  have  been 
applied  from  any  peculiar  ceremonies  observed 
"  "         "  J.  M.  (4) 


here  during  Advent  ? 


Curiam  Inscription. — I  obtained  the  following 
inscription  from  a  person  in  the  country,  and 
if  you  wish  to  make  a  "  note  "  of  it,  it  is  perfectly 


at  your  service.  The  arrangement  of  the  letters 
is  curious. 

«  Bene, 

At.  ht  Hiss  to 

Ne  LI  esca  Theri 

Neg Ray.  C.  Hanged. 

F Koina  bvs.  y.  L. 

ifetoli Fele  SS.  C. 

la.  YB:  year  than.  D.C. 

La  Ys he  Go th 

Erp E.  L  F  bvtn 

ows  H  e'st 

Urn  E  D  T  odv  Sth 

E  R 

Se  ==  Lf. 

An  old  Record.  J.  H.  W * 

Birch  Hill,  May,  1844." 

"R,,  H. 

Glass  in  Windows  formerly  not  a  Fixture.  —  In 
Brooke's  Abridgement^  tit.  "  Chatteles,"  it  appears 
that  in  the  21st  Hen.  VIL,  a.d.  1505,  it  was  held 
that  though  the  frame- work  of  the  windows  be- 
longed to  the  heir,  the  glass  was  the  property  of 
the  executors,  and  might  therefore  be  removed  by 
them,  "  qvxir  le  meason  est  perjite  sauns  le  glasse" 
In  A.D.  1599  Lord  Coke  informs  us  it  was  in  the 
Common  Pleas  "  resolved  per  totam  curiam,  that 
glass  annexed  to  windows  by  nails,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  could  not  be  removed  ;  for  without  glass 
it  is  no  perfect  house.'*  J.  O.  M. 

D* Israeli:  Pope  and  Goldsmith.  —  Mr.  D'Israeli 
congratulates  himself  with  much  satisfaction,  iu 
his  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character,  both  in  his 
Preface,  p.  xxix.,  and  in  the  text,  p.  187.  vol.  i., 
in  having  written  this  immortal  sentence  : 

"  The  defects  of  great  men  are  the  consolation  of  the 
dunces." 

— more  particularly  as  it  appears  Lord  Byron  had 
"  deeply  underscored  it."  Perhaps  he  was  un- 
aware that  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  Feb.  16, 
1733,  had  said : 

"  A  few  loose  things  sometimes  fall  from  men  of  wit, 
by  which  censorious  fools  judge  as  ill  of  them  as  they 
possibly  can,  for  thdr  own  comfort.** 

And  that  Goldsmith  says : 

"  The  folly  of  others  is  ever  most  ridiculous  to  those 
who  are    themselves    most    foolish."  —  Citizen  of  the 
World. 

James  Cornish. 


ON 


A  song  in  scott's  pirate 

MAINTOP." 


(( 


FIRE    ON    THE 


In  the  23 1st  number  of  that  excellent  New  York 
periodical.  The  Literary  World,  published  on  the 
5th  of  July,  there  is  an  article  on  "  Steamboats 
and  Steamboating  in  the  South  West,"  in  which  I 
find  the  following  passage :  — 
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**  I  mentioned  the  refrain  of  the  firemen.  Now  as  a 
particular  one  is  almost  invariably  sung  by  Negroes 
wlien  they  have  anything  to  do  with  or  about  a  fire; 
whether  it  be  while  working  at  a  New  Orleans  fire- 
engine,  or  crowding  wood  into  the  furnaces  of  a  steam- 
boat ;  whether  they  desire  to  make  an  extra  racket  at 
leaving,  or  evince  their  joy  at  returning  to  a  port,  it 
may  be  worth  recording ;  and  here  it  is ; 

*  Fire  on  the  quartcr-derk. 

Fire  on  the  bow, 
Fire  pn  the  gun-deck. 
Fire  down  below  !' 

The  last  line  is  given  by  all  hands  with  great  vim 
(^sic)  and  volume;  and  as  for  the  cliorus  itself,  you  will 
never  meet  or  pass  a  boat,  you  will  never  behold  the 
departure  or  arrival  of  one,  and  you  will  never  witness 
a  New  Orleans  fire,  without  hearing  it." 

The  writer  says  nolhing  about  the  origin  of  this 
Ifegro  melody,  and  therefore  he  is,  I  presume, 
unaware  of  it.  But  many  of  your  readers  will  at 
Quce  recognise  the  spirited  lines,  which  when  once 
they  are  read  in  Walter  Scott's  Pirate^  have  some- 
Low  a  strange  pertinacity  in  ringing  in  one's  ears, 
and  creep  into  a  nook  of  the  memory,  from  which 
they  ever  and  anon  insist  on  emergini;  to  the  lips. 
The  passage  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  third  volume,  where  the  pirates  recapture 
their  runaway  captain :  — 

"  They  gained  their  boat  in  safety,  and  jumped  into 
it,  carrying  along  with  them  Cleveland,  to  whom  cir- 
cumstances seemed  %o  offer  no  other  refuge,  and  pushed 
oIF  for  their  vessel,  singing  in  chorus  to  their  oars  an 
otd  ditty,  of  which  the  natives  of  Kirkwall  could  only 
hear  the  first  stanza  : 

*  Thtis  said  the  Rover 

To  his  gallant  crew, 
Up  with  the  black  flag, 

Down  with  the  blue! 
Fire  on  the  main-top, 

Fire  on  the  bow. 
Fire  on  the  gun-rdeck. 

Fire  down  below  !'  " 

So  run  the  lines  in  the  original  cdlt'on,  but  in 
the  revised  one  of  the  collected  novels  in  forty- 
eight  volumes,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  ones,  the 
first  two  stand  thus  : 

"  Robin  Rover 

Said  to  his  crew.** 

This  alteration  strikes  one  as  anything  but  an 
improvement,  and  it  has  suggested  a  doubt,  which 
I  beg  to  apply  to  the  numerous  and  well-informed 
body  of  your  readers  to  solve.  Are  these  lines 
the  production  of  Walter  Scott,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be ;  or  are  they  really  the  fragment 
of  an  old  ditty?  The  alteration  at  the  commence- 
ment  does  not  seem  one  that  would  have  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  an  author,  but  rather  the 
effiict  of  a  prompting  of  memory.  I  believe,  in- 
deed, the  lines  are  inserted  in  the  volume  called 
The  Poetry  of  the  Author  of  the  Waverley  Novels 


(which  I  saw  some  years  ago,  but  cannot  refer  to 
at  this  moment),  but  that  is  not  decisive. 

There  is  a  case  in  point,  which  is  worth  quoting 
on  its  own  account.  In  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  in 
the  celebrated  scene  of  the  interview  between 
Buckingham  and  Fenclla,  where  Fenella  leaps 
from  the  window,  and  Buckingham  hesitates  to 
follow,  there  is  this  passage; 

*'  From  a  neighbouring  thicket  of  shrubs,  amongst 
which  his  visitor  had  disappeared,  he  heard  her  chant  a 
verse  of  a  comic  song,  tlien  much  in  fashion,  concerning 
a  despairing  lover  who  had  recourse  to  a  precipice. 

*  But  when  he  came  near, 

Beholding  how  sleep 
The  sides  did  appear. 

And  the  bottom  how  deep ; 
ITiough  his  suit  was  rejected 
He  sadly  reflected. 
That  a  loyer  forsaken 

A  new  l.jve  may  get ; 
But  a  neck  that's  once  broken 
Can  never  be  set.*** 

This  verse,  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  appears  in 
The  Poetry  of  the  Author  of  Wavei^ley,  and  is  cer- 
tainly set  down  by  almost  every  reader  as  the 
production  of  Sir  Walter.  But  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  Anderson's  Poets  of  Great  Britain,  at 
page  574.  in  the  works  of  Walsh,  occurs  a  song 
called  "  The  Despairing  Lover,"  in  which  we  are 
told  that  — 

"  Distracted  with  care 
For  Phyllis  the  fair. 
Since  nothing  could  move  her, 
I'oor  Damon,  her  lover, 
Resolves  in  despair 
No  longer  to  languish, 
Nor  bear  so  much  anguish  ; 
But,  mad  with  his  love. 
To  a  precipice  goes, 
Where  a  leap  from  above 
Would  soon  finish  his  woes. 

When  in  rage  he  came  there, 

Beholding  how  steep 
The  sides  did  appear, 

And  the  bottom  how  deep, 
His  torments  projecting. 
And  sadly  reflecting 
That  a  lover  forsaken,** 

•&c.     &c.     &c. 

In  this  instance  it  is  shown  that  Sir  Walter  was 
not  indebted  for  the  comic  song  to  his  wonderful 
genius,  but  to  his  stupendous  memory;  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  it  may  be  so  in  the  other,  in 
which  case  one  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  re- 
mainder of  the  »  old  ditty."  T.  AV. 


:^tiior  ^wtxitiy 

5Q.  Was  Milton  an  Anglo-Saxon  Scholar  f — . 
I  have  long  been  very  curious  to  know  whether 
Milton  was  an  An^lo- Saxon  scholar.     He  com- 
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my  possession  a  copy  bearing  date  1694,  seeming  to 
be  one  of  a  further  impression  of  the  first  edition, 
as  it  gives  no  edition,  but  simply  has  in  the  title 
page: 

"  This  impression  is  corrected  and  amended  with 
many  additions  throughout  the  whole." 

"  London :  Printed  by  J.  R.  for  T.  P.,  and  are  to 
be  sold  by  John  Back,  at  the  Black  Boy  on  London 
Bridge,  1694." 

Perhaps  you  can  give  me  some  information  on 
the  edition,  if  you  think  it  a  fit  subject  for  your 
valuable  publication.  E.  K.  Jcjtt. 

Frome,  Somerset. 

[Mr.  De  Morgan,  in  his  Arithmetical  Booksj  says  that 
the  earliest  edition  he  ever  possessed  is  that  of  1685  : 
and  what  edition  was  not  stated.  The  fourth  edition 
was  of  1682,  the  twentieth  of  1700.  The  matters  cited 
by  our  correspondent,  which  we  have  omitted,  are  in 
all,  or  nearly  all,  editions.  We  have  heard  of  three 
copies  of  the^r**  edition  :  one  sold  in  Mr.  Halliwell's 
sale,  one  in  the  library  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College 
at  Oscott,  and  one  sold  by  Puttick  and  Simpson,  as 
above,  in  April  last :  but  we  cannot  say  that  these  are 
three  different  copies,  though  we  suspect  it.  Our  cor- 
respondent s  edition  is  not  mentioned  by  any  one.  The 
Jifti/ -second  edition^  by  Geo.  Fisher,  appeared  in  1748, 
according  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Newcastle.] 

Sanskrit  JElementary  Books.  —  Will  some  one 
of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me  what 
are  the  elementary  works  necessary  for  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  ?  Delta. 

[Wilson's  Sanskrit  Grammar  (the  2nd  edition),  and 
the  Hitopadesay  edited  by  Johnson,  are  the  best  ele- 
mentary works.] 

Towrdey  MSS.,  Sfc,  —  I  request  the  favour  to 
be  informed  where  are  the  Townley  MSS.  ?  They 
are  quoted  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas  in  Scrope  and  Gros- 
venor  Rolls.  Also  where  are  the  MSS.  formerly 
penes  Earl  of  Egmont,  often  quoted  in  the  History 
of  the  House  of  Yvery  ?  And  a  folio  of  Pedigrees 
by  Camden  Russet  ?  S.  S. 

[The  Townley  Heraldic  Collections  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  among  the  Additional  MSS.,  Nos. 
14,829—14,832.  14,834.  In  the  same  collection.  No. 
6,226.  p.  100.,  are  Bishop  Clayton's  Letters  to  Sir  John 
Perceval,  first  Earl  of  Egmont.'] 

"  Man  is  horn  to  trouhle,^^  Sfc. — In  an  edition 
of  The  Holy  Hible,  ivith  twenty  thousand  emen- 
dations: London,  1841,  I  read  as  follows,  at 
Job  V.  7. :  "  For  man  is  not  born  to  trouble  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwards."  Query  1.  Is  there  any 
authority  from  MSS.,  &c.  for  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  not"  ?  2.  Is  this  insertion  occasioned  by 
the  oversight  of  the  printer  or  of  the  editor  ?      N. 

[There  is  no  authority  for  the  insertion  of  the  word 
**not,"  that  we  can  find,  either  in  MSS.  or  commenta- 
tors. As  to  the  oversight  of  the  printer  or  editor  we 
cannot  speak  :  but  are  rather  inclined  to  attribute  that 


and  other  emendations  to  the  second- sight  of  one  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Our  correspondent  will  find 
Dr.  Conquest's  emendated  Bible  ably  criticised  by  one  of 
the  best  Hebrew  scholars  of  the  day  in  the  Jewish 
Intelligencer,  vol.  ix.  p.  84.] 


BELLABMIN^S    MONSTROUS   PARADOX. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  45.) 

The  defence  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin  set  up  by 
your  correspondent  J.  W.  Ct.  is  not  new,  and  is 
exceedingly  plausible  at  first  sight.  Allow  me, 
however,  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  following  reply  to  a  similar  defence,  which  I 
take  from  the  Sequel  to  Letters  to  M.  Gondon, 
by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Canon  of  Westminster,  pp.  10. 
11.: 

**  I  would  first  beg  leave  to  observe  that  my  three 
reviewers,  in  their  zeal  to  speak  for  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  have  not  allowed  him  to  speak  for  himself. 
They  seem  not  to  have  remembered  that  this  very 
passage  was  severely  censured  in  his  life-time,  and 
that  in  the  Review  which  he  wrote  of  his  own  works,  by 
way  of  explanation,  he  endeavoured  to  set  up  a  defence 
for  it,  which  is  wholly  at  variance  with  their  apologies  for 
him.  He  says,  *  When  I  affirmed  that,  if  the  Pope 
commanded  a  vice  or  forbad  a  virtue,  the  church  would 
be  bound  to  believe  virtue  to  be  evil  and  vice  good,  I 
was  speaking  concerning  doubtful  acts  of  virtue  or 
vice ;  for  if  he  ordered  a  manifest  vice,  or  forbad  a 
manifest  virtue,  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  with  St. 
Peter,  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.*  Re- 
cognitio  Librorum  omnium  Roberti  Bellarmini  ab 
ipso  edita,  Ingolstad,  1608,  p.  19.  *  Ubi  diximus  quod 
si  Papa  praeciperet  vitium  aut  prohiberet  virtutem, 
Ecclesia  teneretur  credere  virtutem  esse  raalam  et 
vitium  esse  bonum,  locuti  sumus  de  actibus  dubiis  vir- 
tutum  aut  vitiorum ;  nam  si  praeciperet  manifestum 
vitium  aut  prohiberet  manifestam  virtutem,  dicendum 
esset  cum  Petro  ohedire  oportet  magis  Deo  quam  ho' 
minibus.* 

This  is  his  own  defence  ;  let  it  be  received  for  what 
it  is  worth  :  it  differs  entirely  from  that  which  the  re- 
viewers make  for  him." 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  valuable 
space  to  insert  the  whole  of  Dr.  Wordsworth]s 
observations,  which,  however,  every  one  who  is 
desirous  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  subject, 
ought  to  read  and  consider.  Tyro. 

Dublin. 


the    GOOKINS    of    KENT. 

(Vol.  i.,  pp.  385.  492.) 

In  the  1st  volume  of  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,  pp.  345.,  &c.,  and  in 
subsequent  volumes,  an  interesting  account,  by 
J.  W.  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  may  be  found 
of  the  "  Gookins  of  America,"  who  are  descendants 
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self  in  diffusing  the  Roman   Catholic  version  of  the 
Vulgate  set  forth  by  the  Spanish  hierarchy." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Bible  Society  keeps 
on  its  shelves  both  the  Protestant  and  Koman 
Catholic  versions  in  French,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
and  Spanish.  Its  endeavours  at  present  are,  I 
believe,  confined  to  attempting  to  circulate  the 
Roman  Catholic  versions,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
impossible  to  circulate  the  more  correct  Protestant 
ones.     My  Queries  are :  — 

1.  Was  Mr.  Borrow  sent  out  by  the  Bible  So- 
ciety to  circulate  the  Protestant  Scriptures  ? 

2.  Whose  translation  of  the  Vulgate  was  set 
forth  by  the  Spanish  hierarchy  ?  E.  M.  B. 

66.  Dogmatism  and  Puppyism. — 

"  Dogmatism  is  nothing  but  puppyism  come  to  its 
full  growth." 

I  find  this  quotation  in  a  leader  of  The  Times, 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  its 
origin  ?  ? 

67.  A  Saxon  Bell-house, — A  reader  of  "  Notes 
AND  Queries,"  who  subscribes  himself  A  Lovee 
OF  Bells,  has  kindly  referred  me  to  a  passage  in 
Hume's  History  of  JSngland^  in  which  it  is  said 
that,  according  to  a  statute  of  Athelstan,  "  a  ceorle 
or  husbandman  who  had  been  able  to  purchase  five 
hides  of  land,  and  had  a  chapel,  a  kitchen,  a  hall, 
and  a  Je//,"  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Thane. 
The  marginal  reference  in  Hume  is  to  Selden's 
Titles  of  Honor;  and  in  that  work  the  statute  is 
thus  given : 

"  If  a  churle  or  a  countryman  so  thrived  that  hee  had 
fully  five  hides  of  his  owne  land,  a  church,  and  a  kitchen, 
a  bel-house,  a  borough -gate  with  a  seate,  and  any  dis< 
tinct  office  in  the  king's  court,  then  was  he  henceforth 
of  equall  honour  or  dignitie  with  a  Thane." 

Selden  considers  that  the  bel-house  was  the  dining- 
hall  to  which  the  guests  and  family  were  sum- 
moned by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  He  thinks  the 
word  corresponds  with  tinello,  tinelo^  and  tinel^  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  words  for  a  "public 
hall"  or  "  dining-room," — "  so  named,  because  the 
tin  or  tingling  of  a  bell  at  the  times  of  dinner  or 
supper  in  it  were  signified  by  it." 

I  beg  to  ask  whether  the  existinof  knowledo^e  of 
the  details  of  Saxon  architecture  substantiates 
Selden's  view  ;  and  whether  this  bell  was  also  the 
alarum-bell  of  the  castle,  hanging  in  an  outside 
turret  ? 

Many  thanks  to  my  correspondent,  and  to 
"  Notes  and  Queries  "  for  the  introduction  to  his 
notice.  Alfred  Gattt. 


Cycle  of  the  Moon,  —  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  in  what  year  the  new 
moon  last  fell  on  the  1st  of  January  ?  I  am  no 
astronomer,  but  I  believe  the  moon's  cycle  is  a 


period  of  nineteen  years,  and  that  whenever  the 
new  moon  falls  on  the  1st  January,  the  cycle 
begins.  Benbow. 

Birmingham. 

[The  above  matter  is  made  the  more  puzzling  to  all 
who  are  not  astronomers,  by  the  pertinacity  with  which 
popular  writers  persist  in  speaking  of  the  moon*s  mo- 
tions as  if  they  were  regular. 

There  is  no  particular  beginning  to  the  cycle  of 
nineteen  years :  anybody  may  make  it  begin  when  he 
pleases.  What  it  means  is  this  :  that  in  any  set  of 
nineteen  years,  the  new  and  full  moons  generally  (not 
always)  fall  on  the  same  days  as  in  the  preceding  nine- 
teen years.  For  instance,  in  1831,  the  1 4th  of  March 
was  a  day  of  new  moon :  go  on  nineteen  years,  that  is, 
to  the  14th  of  March,  1850;  most  probably,  not  cer- 
tainly, this  must  be  a  day  of  new  mocn.  It  happens, 
however,  otherwise  ;  for  in  1850  the  new  moon  is  on  the 
13th.  But  in  the  Aprils  of  both  years,  the  new  moons 
are  on  the  1 2th  ;  in  the  Junes,  on  the  10th.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  where  any  day  of  any  year  is  new 
moon,  most  probably  that  day  nineteen  years  is  new 
moon  also,  and  certainly  either  the  day  before  or  the 
day  after.  In  that  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  which  is 
called  the  cycle  of  the  golden  number,  there  is  an  arbi- 
trary beginning,  which  has  something  to  do  with  the 
new  moon  falling  near  the  1st  of  January.  The  cycle 
in  which  we  now  are,  began  (that  is,  had  the  year 
marked  1)  in  1843. 

To  find  the  last  time  when  the  new  moon  fell  on 
the  1st  of  January  with  certainty,  would  be  no  easy 
problem  for  any  but  an  astronomer.  The  nearest 
which  our  correspondent  can  do  is  this.  Take  Mr.  De 
Morgan's  recently  published  Book  of  Almanacs,  and 
turn  to  almanac  37.  Take  the  day  in  question 
(Jan.  1),  and  from  the  first  of  the  Roman  numbers 
written  opposite  (xxx.)  subtract  one  (xxix.).  Look 
back  into  the  new  style  index  (p.  7.),  then  any  one 
year  which  has  the  epact  29  is  very  likely  to  have  the 
new  moon  on  the  1st  of  January ;  epact  30  may  also 
have  it.  Now,  on  looking,  we  find  that  we  are  not  in 
that  period  of  the  world's  existence  at  which  epact  29 
makes  its  appearance ;  no  such  thing  has  occurred  since 
1699,  nor  will  occur  until  1900.  We  are  then  in  a 
period  in  which  new  moons  on  the  1st  of  January  are 
comparatively  infrequent.  Our  best  chance  is  when  the 
epact  is  30,  as  in  1843  :  here  there  is  a  narrow  miss 
of  what  we  want,  for  it  was  new  moon  on  the  day  pre- 
vious, as  late  as  seven  in  the  evening. 

Our  correspondent's  notion  that  the  moon's  cycle 
begins  with  a  new  moon  on  the  1st  of  January,  is 
probably  derived  from  this,  that  the  calendar  is  so  con- 
trived that  for  a  very  long  period  the  years  which  have 
1  for  their  golden  number,  have  a  new  moon  near  the 
1st  of  January,  either  on  it,  or  within  a  day  of  it.] 

Cocker's  Arithmetic, — At  a  sale  of  books  by 
Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson,  a  copy  of  Cocker's 
Arithmetic  was  sold  for  8/.  10*.,  date  1678,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  only  two  extant.  It  is  stated  that 
Dr.  Dibdin  had  never  seen  any  edition  printed  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  mentions  the  thirty- 
second  as  the  earliest  he  had  met  with.    I  have  in 
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my  possession  a  copjr  bearing  date  1694,  seeming  to 
be  one  of  a  further  impression  of  the  first  edition, 
as  it  gives  no  edition,  but  simply  has  in  the  title 
page: 

"  This  impression  is  corrected  and  amended  with 
many  additions  throughout  the  whole." 

"  London :  Printed  by  J.  R.  far  T.  P.,  and  are  to 
be  sold  by  John  Back,  at  the  Black  Boy  on  London 
Bridge,  1694." 

Perhaps  you  can  give  me  some  information  on 
the  edition,  if  you  tliink  it  a  fit  subject  for  your 
valuable  publication.  E.  K.  Jott. 

Frome,  Somerset. 

[Mr.  De  Morgan,  in  his  Arithmetical  Books,  says  that 
the  earliest  edition  he  ever  possessed  is  that  of  1685  : 
and  what  edition  was  not  stated.  The  fourth  edition 
was  of  1682,  the  twentieth  of  1700.  The  matters  cited 
by  our  correspondent,  which  we  have  omitted,  are  in 
all,  or  nearly  all,  editions.  We  have  heard  of  three 
copies  of  the  ^r«^  edition  :  one  sold  in  Mr.  Halli  well's 
sale,  one  in  the  library  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College 
at  Oscott,  and  one  sold  by  Puttick  and  Simpson,  as 
above,  in  April  last :  but  we  cannot  say  that  these  are 
three  different  copies,  though  we  suspect  it.  Our  cor- 
respondent s  edition  is  not  mentioned  by  any  one.  The 
Jifty -second  edition,  by  Gao.  Fisher,  appeared  in  1748, 
according  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Newcastle.] 

Sanskrit  Elementary  Books.  —  Will  some  one 
of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me  what 
are  the  elementary  works  necessary  for  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  ?  Delta. 

[Wilson's  Sanskrit  Grammar  (the  2nd  edition),  and 
the  Hitopadesa,  edited  by  Johnson,  are  the  best  ele- 
mentary works.] 

Toivnley  MSS.,  8fc,  —  I  request  the  favour  to 
be  informed  where  are  the  Tovvnley  MSS.  ?  They 
are  quoted  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas  in  Scrope  and  Gros- 
venor  Rolls.  Also  where  are  the  MSS.  formerly 
penes  Earl  of  Egmont,  often  quoted  in  the  History 
of  the  House  of  Yvery  f  And  a  folio  of  Pedigrees 
by  Camden  Kusset  ?  S.  S. 

[The  Townley  Heraldic  Collections  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  among  the  Additional  MSS.,  Nos. 
14,829 — 14,832.  14,834.  In  the  same  collection.  No. 
6,226.  p.  100.,  are  Bishop  Clayton's  Letters  to  Sir  John 
Perceval,  first  Earl  of  Egmont."] 

"  Man  is  horn  to  troMe,'*  Sec. — In  an  edition 
of  The  Holy  Bihle^  with  twentt  thousand  emen- 
dations: London,  1841,  I  read  as  follows,  at 
Job  V.  7. :  "  For  man  is  not  born  to  trouble  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwards."  Query  1.  Is  there  any 
authority  from  MSS.,  &c.  for  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  not*'  ?  2.  Is  this  insertion  occasioned  by 
the  oversight  of  the  printer  or  of  the  editor  ?      N. 

[There  is  no  authority  for  the  insertion  of  the  word 
<*not,"  that  we  can  find,  either  in  MSS.  or  commenta- 
tors. As  to  the  oversight  of  the  printer  or  editor  we 
cannot  speak  :  but  are  rather  inclined  to  attribute  that 


and  other  emendations  to  the  second- sight  of  one  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Our  correspondent  will  find 
Dr.  Conquest's  emendated  Bible  ably  criticised  by  one  of 
the  best  Hebrew  scholars  of  the  day  in  the  Jewish 
Intelligencer f  vol.  ix.  p.  84.] 


ISit^liti. 


BELLABMIN^S    MONSTROUS   PARADOX. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  45.) 

The  defence  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin  set  up  by 
your  correspondent  J.  W.  Ct.  is  not  new,  and  is 
exceedingly  plausible  at  first  sight.  Allow  me, 
however,  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  following  reply  to  a  similar  defence,  which  I 
take  from  the  Sequel  to  Letters  to  M.  Gondon^ 
by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Canon  of  Westminster,  pp.  10. 
11.: 

"  I  would  first  beg  leave  to  observe  that  my  three 
reviewers,  in  their  zeal  to  speak  for  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  have  not  allowed  him  to  speak  for  himself. 
They  seem  not  to  have  remembered  that  this  very 
passage  was  severely  censured  in  his  life-time,  and 
that  in  the  Review  which  he  wrote  of  his  own  works,  by 
way  of  explanation,  he  endeavoured  to  set  up  a  defence 
for  it,  which  is  wholly  at  variance  with  their  apologies  for 
him.  He  says,  *  When  I  affirmed  that,  if  the  Pope 
commanded  a  vice  or  forbad  a  virtue,  the  church  would 
be  bound  to  believe  virtue  to  be  evil  and  vice  good,  I 
was  speaking  concerning  doubtful  acts  of  virtue  or 
vice;  for  if  he  ordered  a  manifest  vice,  or  forbad  a 
manifest  virtue,  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  with  St. 
Peter,  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.'  Re- 
cognitio  Librorum  omnium  Roberti  Bellarmini  ab 
ipso  edita,  Ingolstad,  1608,  p.  19.  *  Ubi  diximus  quod 
si  Papa  praeciperet  vitium  aut  prohiberet  virtutem, 
Ecclesia  teneretur  credere  virtutem  esse  raalam  et 
vitium  esse  bonum,  locuti  sumus  de  actibus  dubiis  vir- 
tutum  aut  vitiorum;  nam  si  praeciperet  manifestum 
vitium  aut  prohiberet  manifestam  virtutem,  dicendum 
esset  cum  Petro  obedire  oportet  magis  Deo  quam  ho' 
minibus.* 

This  is  his  own  defence  ;  let  it  be  received  for  what 
it  is  worth  :  it  differs  entirely  from  that  which  the  re- 
viewers make  for  him.** 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  valuable 
space  to  insert  the  whole  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
observations,  which,  however,  every  one  who  is 
desirous  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  subject, 
ought  to  read  and  consider.  Tyro. 

Dublin. 


THE    GOOKINS    OF    KENT. 

(Vol.  i.,  pp.  385.  492.) 

In  the  1st  volume  of  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register^  pp.  345.,  &c.,  and  in 
subsequent  volumes,  an  interesting  account,  by 
J.  W.  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  may  be  found 
of  the  "  Gookins  of  America,"  who  are  descendants 
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I 


I  I 


of  Sir  Vincent  Gookin,  Knt.,  to  whom  your  corre- 
spondents refer. 

Mr.  Tliornton  explains  the  omission  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Vincent  and  Daniel  in  the  pedigree 
found  in  Berry's  Kent^  p.  113.,  and  which  is  from 
the  original  visitation  in  Heralds'  College,  by  the 
fact,  that  they  probably  went  to  the  co.  Cork,  and 
Daniel  from  thence  to  Virginia.  He  cites  un- 
doubted proof  that  Daniel  arrived  in  Virginia  in 
November,  1621,  and  was  one  of  twenty-six 
patentees  to  whom,  in  1620,  King  James  granted 
a  patent  of  land  in  that  colony,  they  having 
**  undertaken  to  transport  great  multitudes  of 
persons  and  cattle  to  Virginia."  In  1626  this 
Daniel  is  described  in  a  deed  as  of  ^*  Carygoline, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  within  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  Esquire."  In  February  1630  a  deed  is 
recorded,  made  by  "  Daniel  Gookin,  of  Newport 
Newes,  Virginia,  the  younger.  Gentleman."  Upon 
the  records  of  the  Court  of  James  City,  held 
Nov.  22, 1642,  Captain  John  Gookin  is  mentioned. 
Mr.  Thornton  infers  that  the  elder  Daniel  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  that  Daniel  the  younger,  and 
Captain  John  Gookin,  were  his  sons.  During  the 
religious  troubles  which  arose  in  Virginia,  Daniel, 
junior,  and  Mary  his  wife,  left  for  New  England, 
where  they  arrived  on  May  10,  1644,  and  where  he 
became,  as  he  had  been,  a  person  of  considerable 
influence.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major- General  in  the  colony,  and  died  March  19, 


1686-7,  set.  75.  For  further  mention  of  him,  see 
Carlyle's  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell^ 
Let.  143.  and  Note;  Thurloe*s  State  Papers^  vol.  iv. 

H).  6.  440.  449.;  vol.  v.  p.  509.;  vol.  vi.  p.  362, 
e  is  spoken  of,  says  Mr.  Thornton,  by  an  authority 
of  the  time,  as  a  **  Kentish  soldier."  Colonel 
Charles  Gookin,  whom  Penn  sfent  as  a  governor  to 
his  colony,  is  described  by  the  latter  in  a  letter, 
dated  London,  Sept.  28,  1708,  as  "of  years  and 
experience,"  "and  of  what  they  call  a  good  family, 
his  grandfather  Sir  Vincent  Gookin  having  been 
an  early  great  planter  in  Ireland,  in  King  James 
First's  and  the  first  Charles's  days."  Governor 
Gookin  assumed  his  duties  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1708,  and  was  recalled  in  1717.  He  was  never 
married. 

In  a  letter  dated  Philadelphia,  Nov.  28,  1709, 
Governor  Gookin  writes  to  a  grandson  of  Major- 
General  Daniel  Gookin,  of  New  England :  "  I 
assure  you  that  the  account  you  gave  me  of  that 
part  of  our  family  settled  in  America  was  extremely 
satisfactory;"  and  again,  Nov.  22,  1710,  to  the 
same  he  says  :  "  By  a  letter  from  Ireland  I  am  in- 
formed two  of  our  relatives  are  lately  dead,  viz. 
Robert  Gookin,  son  of  my  uncle  Robert,  and 
Augustine  Gookin,  eldest  son  of  my  uncle  Charley." 
He  subscribes  himself  "  cousin,"  &c. 

From  Mr.  Thornton's  account,  and  the  remarks 
of  your  correspondent,  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
deduce  the  foUowinjr  table  :  — 


ii 


1 1 


I         : 

Sir  Vincent  G.,  Kt.,  married   Judith,  dan.  of  xx.  Wood, 


Lived  at  High- 
field  House,  Bit« 
ton,  Gloucester, 
which  he  pur- 
chased in  1627, 
d.  1637,  and  bu. 
at  Bitten. 


d.  1642,  bu.  at  Bitton. 


I 
Daniel,     married 

who  went 
to  Virgi- 
nia. 


XV. 


„    I 

Samuel, 

buried     at 

Bitton, 

1635. 


I 
Vincent,     married  Mary  x. 

publishes     his 

pamphlet      in 

1634,  left  Bit- 

ton    in    1646, 

living  in  1655. 

Robert, 
conveys  Bitton 
in  1646. 


I 
Frances, 

baptized 

at  Bitton, 

1637. 


I 
Robert.       Charles. 


Robert, 
d.  1710. 


Maj.-G.  Daniel, 
married  Mary 


John. 


XX. 


Augustine, 
eldest  son, 
d.  1710. 


Daniel,  Samuel, 
Nathaniel,  &c., 
some  of  whose 
descendants  still 
lire  in  New 
England. 


Philadelphia,  July  2.  1851. 


Edwabd  Abmstro?(g, 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 


i  fcrf.W  r>    iM, 
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CURIOUS   MONUMENTAL   INSCRIPTION. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  20.) 

The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  Christ. 
Burraway,  in  Martham  Church,  copied  by  your 
correspondent  E.  S.  T.,  singular  as  it  is,  and  start- 
ling as  the  story  attached  to  it  seems,  is  not  with- 
out a  parallel,  for  we  have  a  similar  inscription  on 
another  mysterious  mother  of  the  name  of  Marulla 
in  ancient  times,  which  is  given  by  Boxhornius 
in  his  Monumenta  Illustrium  Virorum  et  Elogia, 
Amst.  1638,  fol.  112.  He  appears  to  have  found 
it  on  a  ruined  sarcophagus  at  Rome,  of  which 
he  has  given  a  representation,  and  in  his  Index 
thus  refers  to  it : 

"  Hersilus  cum  Marulla,  quae  ei  mater,  soror,  et 
sponsa  fuit." 

Your  correspondent  has  not  mentioned  the 
source  of  his  explanation  of  the  enigma :  I  pre- 
sume it  is  traditional.  The  ancient  inscription, 
it  will  be  seen,  solves  it  in  the  last  two  lines.  The 
coincidence  of  these  two  inscriptions  is  not  a  little 
remarkable. 

"SENlCAPttI  QVICVMQVE  SVBIS  SACRARIA  FAVNI 

H^C  LEGE  ROMANA  VERBA  NOTATA  MANV. 

HEBSILVS  HIC  lACEO   MECVM  MARVLLA  QVIESCIT 

QV^  SOBOa  ET  GENITRIX,  QVJE  MIHI  SPONSA   FVIT 

VERA  NEGAS,  FRONTEMQVE  TRAHIS:  ENIVGMATA  SPHYNGOS 

CREDIS,  SVNT  PYTHIO  VERA  MAGIS  TRIPODE. 

ME   PATER  E  NATA  GENVIT,  MIHI  IVNGITVR  II.LA, 

SIC  SOROR  ET  CONIVNCX,  SIC  FVIT  ILLA  PARENS." 

In  that  entertaining  volume  La  Sijlca  Cwriosa 
de  Julian  de  Medi'ano,  Cavallero  Navarro^  first 
printed  in  1583,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1608,  a 
somewhat  similar  story  is  related,  and  the  monu- 
mental inscription  in  French  is  given.  Some  of 
these  stories  must  surely  be  apocryphal.* 

"Passing  through  the  Bourbonnese  country  I  was 
told,  that  many  years  since  a  young  gentleman  there 
had,  by  some  fortuitous  accident,  lain  with  his  own 
mother,  who  became  pregnant  by  him.  That  some 
time  after,  a  favourable  opportunity  offering,  he  went 
to  the  wars,  and  was  absent  from  his  home  some  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time 
returning  home,  he  found  his  mother  well  stricken  in 
years,  who  had  a  faw  days  previous  taken  into  her  ser- 
vice a  handsome  lass,  who  had  been  brought  up  from 
infancy  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  This  young 
woman  being  of  a  naturally  affectionate  disposition, 
seemed  much  attached  to  her  mistress,  and  relieved  her 
of  all  her  household  cares,  without  knowing  how  nearly 

*  Stories  of  the  same  nature  are  told  in  the  Hepta- 
meronofthe  Queen  of  Navarre,  3me  Journee,  Nouve/ie 
30me,  where  the  scene  is  laid  in  Languedcc  ;  and  by 
Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  Ductor  Dubitantium,  B.  i.  C.  iii. 
Sect.  S.,  who  cites  Comitolus  as  his  authority  :  here 
the  scene  is  laid  in  Venice.  By  others  the  scene  has 
been  placed  in  London,  and  also  in  Scotland.  Horace 
Walpole's  Postscript  to  his  Tragedy  will  of  course  be 
known  to  most  of  your  readers. 


they  were  related ;  for  she  was  her  daughter,  the  fruit 
of  the  intercourse  with  her  son,  now  master  of  the 
house ;  notwithstanding  there  was  no  one  in  those 
parts  that  knew  it.  The  young  man  seeing  her  vir- 
tuous, graceful,  and  handsome,  became  enamoured  of 
her,  in  so  much  that,  although  his  relations  wished  him 
to  marry  a  rich  wife,  and  that  all  his  friends  endea- 
voured to  divert  his  passion,  and  counselled  bim  to  be- 
stow his  love  elsewhere,  it  was  all  io  no  purpose,  but, 
preferring  her  to  all  others  he  had  seen,  he  married 
her.  They  lived  together  many  years,  had  several 
children,  and  were  buried  iu  the  same  tomb,  without 
either  of  them  having  ever  known  that  they  were 
father  and  daughter,  brother  and  sister  1  until  after  a 
lapse  of  time,  a  shepherd  from  Auvergne  coming  into  the 
Bourbonnese  country,  told  the  history  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  where  this  doubly  incestuous  couple  lived. 
When  I  passed  through  the  country  I  was  shown  the 
spot  where  they  dwelt,  and  the  church  where  they  were 
interred ;  and  a  copy  of  the  epitaph  which  was  placed 
upon  their  tomb  was  given  me,  which  was  as  follows : 

*  Cy  gist  la  fille,  cy  gist  le  pere, 
Cy  gist  la  soeur,  cy  gist  le  frere, 
Cy  gist  la  femme  et  le  mary, 
Et  si  n'y  a  que  deux  corps  ici.' " 

S.  W.  SiNGEE. 
Mickleham,  July  28.  1851. 


THE   LA.TE   MR.  WILLIAM   HONE. 

(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  477.  508. ;  Vol.  iv.,  p.  25.) 

Having  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hone,  when 
a  bookseller  in  the  Strand  (the  firm,  I  think,  was 
Hone  and  Bone),  who  published  several  catalogues 
of  scarce  works  in  poetry  and  the  drama,  I  feel 
some  interest  in  the  question  raised  upon  his  reli- 
gious principles.  It  was  no  doubt  this  avocation 
which  gave  to  Mr.  Hone  that  extensive  circle  of 
information,  which  enabled  him  to  conduct  those 
amusing  publications  The  Every -day  Book,  The 
Year  Booh,  and  The  Table  Book,  In  what  way 
my  schoolfellow  Charles  Lamb  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hone  I  know  not;  but  I  frequently 
heard  him  speak  of  his  misfortunes,  and  I  was 
witness  to  his  endeavours  to  relieve  his  difficulties, 
by  requesting  his  acquaintance  to  visit  the  coffee- 
house which  Mrs.  Hone  opened  in  Gracechurch 
Street.  I  may  communicate  hereafter  some  in- 
formation upon  the  intimacy  which  existed  between 
Charles  Lamb  and  Mr.  Hone ;  my  present  note 
being  confined  to  some  more  extensive  and  in- 
teresting pieces  of  information  relative  to  Mr. 
Hone's  conversion  from  infidelity  to  the  pure 
principles  of  Christianity,  than  are  furnished  by 
Mr.  William  Barton.  For  this  purpose  I  tran- 
scribe a  letter  of  Mr.  Hone's,  descriptive  of  his 
conversion,  the  cause  which  led  to  it,  and  his 
earnest  desire  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  his 
sincerity  in  the  change  which  had  taken  place.  A 
more  touching  picture  of  real  conviction,  and  of  a 
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renewed  state  of  mind,  is  not  perhaps  upon  record, 
and  cannot  too  extensively  be  made  known.  The 
letter  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  the  ChurchmarCs 
Penny  Magazine^  vol.  ii.  p.  154.,  with  the  initials 
"  T.  H." 

«  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  kindness  towards  me,  and  the  desire  you  ex- 
press of  becoming  serviceable  to  me,  require  that  I 
should  be  explicit  as  regards  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  met,  a  little  time  ago,  and  have  since  con- 
versed  on.  I  think  my  statement  should  be  in  writing, 
and  hence  this  letter. 

"  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  have  dealings  with 
me  for  several  years,  until,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  I  have 
been  brought  from  darkness  to  light ;  to  know  Him, 
through  faith  in  Christ ;  to  rest  in  His  love,  as  in  the 
cleft  of  a  rock,  safe  from  the  storms  and  afflictions  of 
the  world.  To  acquaint  all  who  ever  heard  of  my 
name,  with  this  mighty  change  of  heart,  has  long  been 
my  desire;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  I  ought  not  to 
exercise  my  restored  faculties  without  tendering  their 
first  fruits  as  an  humble  offering  to  the  promotion  of 
His  cause,  by  testifying  of  His  great  mercy.  It  has 
been  my  frequent  and  earnest  prayer  to  God  to  enable 
me  to  do  this,  as  His  doing;  to  seek  nothing  but 
honour  to  His  holy  name,  and  in  the  fear  of  Him,  and 
Him  only,  without  regard  to  the  praise  or  dispraise  of 
man  —  come  from  what  quarter  it  may  —  to  have  my 
soul  possessed  in  patience ;  to  wait  and  be  still,  as  a 
mere  instrument  in  His  hands,  made  willing  in  the  day 
of  His  power,  to  do  His  work.  If  it  be  His  work.  He 
will  bless  it :  I  pray  that  it  may  be.  Now,  in  this 
matter,  and  in  this  view  of  it,  self-seeking  and  personal 
gratification  are  out  of  the  question.  The  desire  to 
engage  in  it  is  the  most  earnest  wish  of  my  heart ;  but 
my  heart  has  submitted  to  God,  and  in  submission  to 
Him,  it  seeks  to  do  His  will,  to  do  the  will  of  my 
Saviour,  as  my  Lord  Smd  my  God,  who  has  done  all 
things  for  me,  and  will  do  all  things  well.  I  believe  He 
has  put  the  desire  into  my  heart  to  do  this  homage  to 
His  sovereignty,  as  a  subject  of  His  kingdom.  To  do  it 
has  been  the  ruling  purpose  of  my  mind :  as  an  instance 
of  it,  let  me  mention,  that  I  have  been  frequently  asked 
by  autograph  collectors  to  write  something  in  their 
albums.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  done  nothing 
in  this  way,  till  the  3rd  of  last  month,  a  lady  having 
brought  in  her  album  the  night  before,  I  remembered 
it  was  my  birth-day,  and  wrote  the  following  lines : 

•  The  proudest  heart  that  ever  beat 
Hath  been  subdued  in  me ; 
The  wildest  will  that  ever  rose 
To  scorn  Thy  cause,  and  aid  Thy  foes, 
Is  queird,  my  God,  by  Thee. 

Thy  will,  and  not  my  will,  be  done ; 

My  heart  be  ever  Thine : 
Confessing  Thee,  the  mighty  Word, 
My  Saviour  Christ,  my  God,  my  Lord, 

Thy  Cross  shall  be  my  sigu.* 

**  These  lines,  I  thought,  would  be  ill-placed  among 
contributions  of  different  import:  I  therefore  wrote 
them  at  the  end  of  my  Bible,  and  put  some  others,  of  a 
religious  and  kindly  admonitory  tendency,  in  the  lady's 


album.  Not  even  in  the  albums  can  I  write  without 
manifesting,  that  to  please  is  less  my  object  than  to 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God.  Well,  then,  my 
dear  Sir,  in  this  respect  you  may  gather,  in  some  de- 
gree, how  it  is  with  me,  and  how  God  has  wrought 
upon  my  mind,  and  operates  upon  it  to  the  end  I  speak 
of.  When  His  hand  struck  me  as  for  death,  it  was  in  a 
house  of  prayer,  and  whilst  being  carried  from  the  place 
in  men's  arms  as  for  dead.  He  lifted  my  heart  to  His 
throne  of  grace.  During  the  loneliness  of  what  seemed 
to  be  my  dying  bed,  and  the  discomfort  of  my  awful 
infirmity,  and  the  ruin  of  my  house,  and  family,  and 
property.  He  was  with  me,  and  comforted  me;  and 
hitherto  He  has  helped  me,  and  I  bless  His  holy  name ; 
my  faith  in  Him  is  unshaken,  and  He  keeps  me  con- 
stantly to  himself;  and  despite  of  worldly  affections, 
and  nature's  fear,  I  depend  on  Him  and  the  workings 
of  His  providence,  that  He  will  never  leave  me  nor  for- 
sake me.  It  has  never  entered  my  mind,  even  as  a 
shadow,  that  I  can  do  anything  for  Him  ;  but  what  He 
enables  me  to  do,  I  will  do  to  His  glory.  In  the  dark 
seasons  of  the  hidings  of  His  face,  I  would  wait  on  Him 
who  waited  for  me  while  I  resisted  the  drawings  of  His 
love;  and  when  I  sit  in  the  light  of  His  countenance,  I 
would  stand  up  and  magnify  His  name  before  the 
people.  And  now,  that  He  has  wonderfully  raised  me 
up,  after  a  long  season  of  calamity,  to  the  power  of 
using  my  pen,  I  pray  that  He  may  direct  it  to  tell  of 
His  mercy  to  me,  and  by  what  way  He  has  brought 
me  to  acknowledge  Him,  *the  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness,' *  God  blessed  for  ever,'  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  where  there  may  be  need  of  it.  I  trust  I  may 
never  be  ashamed  to  declare  His  name ;  but  readily 
exemplify,  by  His  help,  the  courage  and  obedience  of  a 
Christian  man,  and,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ,  fight 
the  good  fight  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 

"  May  God  grant  me  grace  to  do  His  will,  is  my 
humble  supplication.     I  am, 

«  Dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Wm.  Hone." 

The  foregoing  letter  may  perhaps  be  considered 
too  pharasaical ;  but  when  is  added  to  it  the  fol- 
lowing note  by  Mr.  Hone,  relating  the  afflictions 
which  had  overtaken  him,  and  well  nigh  over- 
whelmed him,  it  cannot  appear  surprising  that 
when  he  sought  comfort  and  relief  from  where 
alone  they  are  to  be  found,  his  heart  overflowed 
with  thankfulness  and  praise. 

I  find  the  subjoined  notice  to  his  readers  in 
Hone's  Table  Book,  vol.  ii.  p.  737. :  — 

«  Note. 

"  Under  severe  affliction  I  cannot  make  up  this  sheet 
as  I  wish.  This  day  week  my  second  son  was  brought 
home  with  his  skull  fractured.  To-day  intelligence 
has  arrived  to  me  of  the  death  of  my  eldest  son. 

"  The  necessity  I  have  been  under  of  submitting  re- 
cently to  a  surgical  operation  on  myself,  with  a  long 
summer  of  sickness  to  every  member  of  my  family,  and 
accumulated  troubles  of  earlier  origin,  and  of  another 
nature,  have  prevented  me  too  often  from  satisfying 
the   wishes  of  readers,  and  the  claims  of  correspon- 
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dents.  I  crave  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  receive  this 
as  a  general  apology,  in  lieu  of  particular  notices,  and 
in  the  stead  of  promises  to  effect  what  I  can  no  longer 
hope  to  accomplish,  and  forbear  to  attempt. 

«  Wm.  Hone. 
«*  December  12.  1827." 

J.  M.  G. 

Worcester. 

Mr.  Hone,  whose  friendship  I  enjoyed  for  some 
years,  became  toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a 
devout  and  humble  Christian,  and  a  member  of 
the  dissenting  church  under  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Binney,  to  which  also  several  mem- 
bers of  his  family*  belonged.  Meeting  him  acci- 
dentally, about  ten  years  since,  in  Great  Bell 
Alley,  London  Wall,  he  led  me  to  a  small  book- 
shop, kept  I  think  by  one  of  his  daughters,  and 
showed  me  part  of  a  pamphlet  he  was  then  en- 
gaged upon,  relative  to  his  own  religious  life  and 
experience,  as  I  understood  him.  This,  I  believe, 
has  never  appeared,  though  he  published  in  1841 
71ie  early  Life  and  Conversion  of  William  Hone, 
of  Ripley  t,  his  father. 

At  p.  46.  of  this  interesting  narrative,  he  sub- 
joins an  extract  from  a  new  edition  of  Simpson's 
Plea  for  Religion,  printed  for  Jackson  and  Wal- 
ford,  describing  the  happy  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  own  mind.  To  this  account, 
written,  as  Mr.  Hone  says,  "  by  a  very  dear  friend 
who  knows  me  intimately,"  he  sets  his  affirmation ; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy. 

A  Life  of  William  Hone,  by  one  who  could 
treat  it  philosophically,  would  be  so  deeply  inte- 
resting, that  I  am  surprised  it  has  never  been  un- 
dertaken. "  The  history  of  my  three  days*  trials 
in  Guildhall,"  says  he,  "  may  be  dug  out  from  the 
journals  of  the  period :  the  history  of  my  mind 
and  heart,  my  scepticism,  my  atheism,  and  God's 
final  dealings  with  me,  remains  to  be  written.  If 
my  life  be  prolonged  a  few  months,  the  work  may 
appear  in  my  lifetime."  This  was  written  June  3, 
1841.     Was  any  progress,  and  what,  made  in  it  ? 

Who  so  fit  to  **  gather  up  the  fragments,"  as  his 
late  pastor,  Mr.  Binney,  tlie  deeply  thoughtful 
author  of  one  of  our  best  biopjaphies  extant,  the 
Life  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxtoii  f      Douglas  Allpobt. 

[The  concluding  words  of  our  correspondent  are 
calculated  to  mislead  our  readers.  The  Life  of  Sir 
T.  F.  Buxton  is  by  his  son ;  whereas  Mr.  Binney*s  is 
merely  a  tiketch  of  his  character^  with  that  of  other 
eminent  individuals,  published,  we  believe>  in  a  small 
pamphlet.  ] 


John  Sinclair,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Flnkerton, 
dated  in  May,  1796,  says : 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  philibeg  was  invented  by 
an  Englishman  in  Lochabar,  about  sixty  years  ago, 
who  naturally  thought  his  workmen  would  be  more 
active  in  that  light  petticoat  than  in  the  belted  plaid; 
and  that  it  was  more  decent  to  wear  it  than  to  have  no 
clothing  at  all,  which  was  the  case  with  some  of  those 
employed  by  him  in  cutting  down  the  woods  in  Loch- 
abar."— See  Pinkerton's  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  404. 

I  never  understood  that  there  was  any  presumed 
antiquity  about  the  philibeg  or  kilt.  In  the  En- 
cyclopcBdia  Britannica  it  is  described  as  a  ^*  modem 
substitute"  for  the  lower  part  of  the  plaid. 

Presuming  that  I  have  settled  this  pointy  I  will 
pass  to  the  original  Query  of  a  Jueob,  p.  7.,  still 
quoting  Pinkerton : 

"  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  *  Tartan  * 
passed  from  Flanders  (whence  all  our  articles  came)  to 
the  Lowlands  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  thence  to  the 
Highlands.  It  is  never  mentioned  before  the  latter  part 
of  that  century.  It  first  occurs  in  the  accompts  of 
James  III.,  1474,  and  seems  to  have  passed  from 
England;  for  the  *  rouge  tartarin*  in  the  statutes  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  (apud 
Upton  de  Re  Milit.)  is  surely  red  tartan,  or  cloth 
with  red  stripes  of  various  shades." 

Again — 

"  As  to  the  plaid,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it 
more  ancient  than  the  philibeg.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  Fordun  (lib.  ii.  cap.  9.)  only  mentions  the 
Highland  people  as  *amictu  deformis,'  a  term  con- 
veying the  idea  of  a  vague  savage  dress  of  skins. 

"  In  the  book  of  dress  printed  at  Paris  in  1562,  the 
Highland  chief  is  in  the  Irish  dress  wearing  a  mantle. 
The  woman  is  dressed  in  sheep  and  deer  skins.  Lesley, 
in  1570,  is  the  first  who  mentions  the  modern  Highland 
dress,  but  represents  the  tartan  as  even  then  being  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  use  of  people  of  rank. 

"Buchanan,  1580,  mentions  the  plaids,  but  says 
they  are  brown;  even  as  late  as  1715  the  remote 
Highlanders  were  only  clothed  in  a  long  coat  but- 
toned down  to  the  mid-leg ;  this  information  was 
derived  from  the  minister  of  Mulmearn  (father  of  the 
Professor  Ferguson),  who  said  *that  those  Highlanders 
who  joined  the  Pretender  from  the  most  remote  parts, 
were  not  dressed  in  party-coloured  tartans,  and  had 
neither  plaid  nor  philibeg.'  '* 

So  much  for  the  assumed  antiquity  of  the  Scot- 
tish national  costume.  More  interesting  matter 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Pinkerton's  Cor- 
respondence, vol.  i.  pp.  404 — 410.  Blowen. 


PliAIDS   AND   TAETAKS. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  7.  77.) 
I  can  assure  A  Lowlander  that  the  reviewer's 
story  is  quite  true,  it  being  gathered  from  Sir 

♦  •*  His  wife,  four  daughters,  and  a  son-in-law.** 
f  London :   T.  Ward  and  Co.    8vo.  pp.  48. 


THE   CAXTON   MEMORIAL. 


(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  33.  69.) 

Whatever  be  the  fate  of  The  Caxton  Memorial, 
as  suggested  by  myself,  the  proposition  is  clear  of 
interested  motives.  I  neither  aspire  to  the  honours 
of  a  patron,  nor  to  the  honours  of  editorship.     To 
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revive  the  memory  of  the  man,  and  to  illustrate 
the  literature  of  the  period,  are  my  sole  objects. 

I  have  to  thank  Me.  Botfield  for  his  polite  in- 
formation. I  was  aware  of  the  meeting  of  the 
9th  of  July  1849,  but  not  aware  that  the  proposal  of 
&  statue  of  Caxton  had  been  entertained  at  so  early  a 
date.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  as  reported 
in  The  Times^  were  confined  to  the  question  of 
subscriptions :  on  the  statue  question  there  is  not 
the  slightest  hint. 

The  advocacy  of  a  fictitious  statue  by  so  eminent 
an  antiquary  as  Mr.  Botfield,  and  the  assurance 
which  he  gives  that  this  object  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  at  least  two  years,  make  it  the  more 
imperative  on  me  to  state  my  objections  to  it ;  and 
this  I  shall  do  with  reference  to  his  own  arguments. 

A  maxim  of  the  illustrious  sir  William  Jones, 
very  apposite  to  the  point  in  dispute,  has  floated 
in  my  memory  from  early  life.  It  is  this  :  "  The 
best  monument  that  can  be  erected  to  a  man  of 
literary  talents  is  a  good  edition  of  his  works." 
Such  a  man  was  William  Caxton;  and  on  this 
principle  I  would  proceed.  He  would  then  owe 
the  extension  of  his  fame  to  the  admirable  art 
which  he  so  successfully  practised. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Botfield,  the  expense 
attendant  on  my  project  would  be  "  fatal  to^  its 
success."  Now,  as  the  Shakespeare  Society  prints 
at  the  rate  of  four  volumes  for  a  subscription  of 
1/.,  the  committee  of  the  Caxton  Memorial  could 
surely  produce  one  volume  for  105.  (yd.  I  should 
not  advise  any  attempt  at  splendour.  Paper  such 
as  Caxton  would  have  chosen,  a  clear  type,  and 
extreme  accuracy  of  text,  are  more  important 
objects.  Competent  editors  would  soon  offer  their 
services;  and,  proud  to  have  their  names  asso- 
ciated with  so  desirable  an  enterprise,  would  per- 
form their  parts  with  correspondent  care  and 
ability.  Besides,  it  is  easier  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions, when  you  cAn  promise  a  substantial  return. 

To  the  other  objections  of  Mr.  Botfield,  I 
shall  reply  more  briefly.  The  biography  of  Caxton 
by  Lewis  is  a  very  scarce  book ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dibdin,  "  among  the  dullest  of  all  biographical 
memoirs."  As  to  that  by  Mr.  Knight,  only  one 
fourth  part  of  it  relates  to  Caxton.  In  the  Typo- 
graphical antiquities  we  certainly  have  "copious 
extracts  from  his  works;"  but  they  are  mixed  up 
with  much  superfluity  of  disquisition.  Whether 
such  a  memorial  would  be  "hidden  in  a  bookcase," 
must  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  possessor.  It 
would  be  accessible  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe — which  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  of  other 
books,  and  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  statue. 

I  cannot  admit  the  propriety  of  viewing  Caxton 
as  a  mere  printer.  By  continental  writers  he  is 
more  correctly  appreciated.  M.  de  la  Serna  calls 
him  "  homme  de  lettres,  artiste  renomme,"  etc. ; 
and  M.  Suard  observes,  "  dans  presque  tons  les 
ouvrages  imprimes  par  lui,  il  a  insere  quelques 


lignes  qui  toujours  attestent  la  pureto  des  inten- 
tions dont  il  etait  anime." 

The  advocates  of  a  fictitious  statue  of  Caxton 
have  been  apprized  of  my  intention  ;  and  if  certain 
estimable  antiquaries  should  prove  to  be  of  the 
number,  they  must  consider  my  opposition  as  the 
consequence  of  general  principles. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  antiquaries  to  illus- 
trate "  the  history  of  former  times  '  —  as  we  read 
in  a  royal  charter  —  not  to  substitute  fiction  for 
history.  Now,  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Botfield 
that  there  is  "  no  authentic  portrait  of  Caxton." 
How  then,  lie  must  allow  me  to  ask,  can  it  be 
assumed  that  the  picture  by  Maclise  is  truthful? 
It  may  be  much  otherwise.  Modern  artists  are 
no  guides  for  antiquaries. 

It  is  with  statues  as  it  is  with  medals.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  use  of  them,  as  Addison  remarks 
of  the  latter  objects,  is  "  the  showing  us  \\\q.  faces'''* 
of  eminent  persons.  Even  Horace  Walpole,  who 
has  misled  so  many  with  regard  to  Caxton,  has 
expressed  himself  very  forcibly  on  the  value  of 
real  portraits.  If  a  statue  fail  in  that  particular, 
it  is  worthless;  and  should  my  own  project  find  no 
favour  with  the  public  —  a  fountain  by  djiy — or, 
a  light  by  night— or,  an  inscribed  obelisk — or,  even 
an  inscribed  tablet — would  be  far  preferable  as  a 
monument. 

If  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  should  resolve  to  place 
in  other  hands  the  sum  which  has  been  collected 
for  this  purpose,  he  may  justly  insist  on  the  proper 
application  of  it;  and  as  the  Society  of  Arts  may 
be  induced  to  take  charge  of  it,  I  must  remind 
them  of  the  circumstance  under  which  the  sub- 
scriptions were  formerly  obtained.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  a  likeness  of  Caxton  had  been  pre- 
served.    I  transcribe  from  The  Times  :  — 

"The  meeting  [12  June,  1847]  appeared  to  have 
been  gratified  with  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  and 
he  [lord  Morpeth]  had  only  now  to  say  to  them,  and 
to  their  fellow-countrymen  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
•Subscribe.*     (Applause.) 

"  A  miniature  portrait  of  Caxton,  painted  upon 
enamel  by  Mr.  Bone,  was  handed  to  lord  Morpeth, 
who  stated  that  it  had  been  copied  from  a  likeness  of 
Caxton,  in  an  old  illuminated  MS.'* 

His  lordship  was  misinformed  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  portrait,  it  being  copied  from  the 
Lambeth  Ms.  —  but  that  circumstance  does  not 
atfect  the  argument. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  Vi  fictitious  statue  of 
Caxton,  objectionable  as  it  would  be  on  other 
accounts,  would  also  be  very  like  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  original  subscribers.        Bolton  Cornet. 


LADY    FLORA   HASTINGS    BEQUEST. 

(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  443.  522.;  Vol.  iv.,  p.  44.) 

Mr.  E.  p.  Richards  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Editor  of  "Notes  and  Queries,"  and  will 
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thank  him  to  insert  the  accompanying  statement 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  in  respect  to  the  lines 
said  to  have  been  written  by  her  sister,  Lady  Flora 
Hastings,  in  the  next  number  of  his  paper. 
Cardiff,  Aug.  5.  1851. 

A  friend  has  copied  and  sent  to  me  a  passage 
in  the  paper  named  "  ^KTotes  and  Queries,"  of 
Saturday,  July  19.  1851,  No.  90.  page  44. 

The  passage  refers  to  my  sister,  Lady  Flora 
Hastings,  and  a  poem  ascribed  to  her.  If  it  were 
a  matter  solely  of  literary  nature,  I  should  not 
have  interfered ;  considering  the  point  in  debate 
may  not  be  interesting  to  a  very  extended  circle 
of  persons.  But  I  feel  it  is  a  duty  not  to  allow  an 
undeserved  imputation  to  rest  on  any  one,  espe- 
cially on  one  styled  a  "  Christian  lady.''  Probably 
no  person  but  myself  can  place  the  debated  ques- 
tion beyond  doubt.  I  do  not  know  who  the 
"  Christian  lady  "  or  who  Erz\  may  be ;  but  the 
lines  entitled  "  Lady  Flora  Hastings'  Bequest" 
are  not  by  Lady  Flora  Hastings.  She  solemnly- 
bequeathed  all  her  papers  and  manuscripts  to 
me,  and  those  verses  are  not  amongst  them ; 
else  they  should  have  been  included  in  \hQ 
volume  of  her  poems  wliich  I  published.  More- 
over, Lady  Flora  Hastings  never  parted  with  her 
Bible  till,  by  my  brother's  desire,  I  had  warned 
her  on  the  authority  of  the  physicians  that  any 
hour  might  close  her  existence  on  earth.  She 
was  then  unable  to  read  it  to  herself.  It  was  to 
me  (not  to  my  brother,  as  stated  by  Charlotte 
Elizabeth)  that  she  confided  the  book  and  the 
message  for  our  mother  ;  and  when  she  did  so, 
she  was  too  weak  in  body  to  have  committed  the 
simple  words  of  the  message  to  paper.  I  was 
wjth  her  ni^ht  and  day  for  many  days  before  she 
gave  the  gift  and  message  to  my  care,  and  she 
died  in  my  arms.  She  could  not  have  composed 
any  verses,  or  written  a  word,  or  dictated  a  sen- 
tence, without  my  knowledge,  for  more  than  a  week 
before  she  died. 

S.  F.  C.  Bute  and  Dumfries. 

Largo  Hous3,  Fife,  July  30.  1851. 


Inscription  on  an  old  Board  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  240.). 
— T  would  suuforest  that  the  31st  chapter  of  Genesis 
may  solve  this  riddle.  We  have  m  the  latter  part 
of  that  chapter  the  account  of  a  covenant  entered 
into  between  Jacob  and  Laban,  and  we  are  there 
told  that  a  pillar  was  erected  as  a  witness  between 
them  of  this  covenant ;  Jacob  calling  it  Galeed, 
also  Mizpah.  May  not  the  inscription  on  the 
board  be  a  token  of  some  covenant  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  may  it  not  have  been  placed  on  a  pillar, 
or  on  some  conspicuous  place  on  the  exterior  of 
the  house,  or  over  the  mantel  in  some  room  of  the 
house  (this  latter  being  suggested  in  the  article 


describing  the  board)  ?  If  I  am  correct,  the  name 
of  the  person  who  did  "  indite "  the  inscription 
should  be  one  which,  if  not  spelt  exactly  like 
Galeed  or  Mizpah,  would  in  sound  resemble  the 
one  or  the  other.  H.  H.  B. 

Monte  Cavallo,  South  Carolina, 

Churches  decoratedat  Christmas  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  11 8.). 
— In  the  Episcopal  churches  of  our  country  this 
custom  is  religiously  observed ;  the  foliage  of  the 
holly,  cedar,  and  pine  being  chiefly  used  for  this 
purpose  at  the  south,  together  with  artificial 
flowers.  At  Easter  also  most  of  the  same  churches 
are  decorated,  though  some  are  not;  and  at  that 
season  natural  flowers  are  also  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, mingled  with  the  evergreen  foliage  of  the 
trees  mentioned  above.  H.  II.  B. 

Monte  Cavallo,  South  Carolina. 

Royal  Library  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  69.).  —  The  letter 
addressed  by  King  George  IV.  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  referred  to  in  the  above  page,  will  be 
found  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  February, 
1823,  page  161.  It  is  dated  from  the  Pavilion, 
Briiihton,  on  the  15th  of  the  preceding  month. 

The  Committee,  in  their  Parliamentary  Report, 
state  that  the  king  had  accompanied  his  munificent 
donation  of  this  library  to  the  public,  "with  the 
gift  of  a  valuable  selection  of  coins  and  medals  ;" 
and  they  close  their  lieport  in  the  following  words ; 

"  The  Committee  would  not  do  justice  to  the  senti- 
ments with  which  they  are  affected,  if  they  failed  to 
express  in  the  strongest  terms  the  gratitude  they  feel, 
ill  common  with  the  nation,  for  the  act  of  munificent 
Uberality  wliich  has  brouglit  tliis  subject  under  their 
consideration,  and  for  the  disposition  which  is  so 
strongly  evinced  by  that  act,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty, 
of  promoting,  by  the  best  means,  the  science  and  litera* 
ture  of  the  country." 

Would  all  this  have  been  said,  if  the  value  of  the 
library,  in  "  pounds  sterling "  was,  as  has  been 
alleged,  to  be  made  good  by  the  country  to  its  late 
owner  ? 

When  urging  that  this  library,  containing  about 
65,000  volumes,  might  have  been  preserved  at 
Whitehall,  or  in  some  other  part  of  Westminster, 
as  a  t/wi/wc^  collection,  it  may  be  stated,  that  on  its 
removal  to  the  Museum,  21,000  duplicates  were 
found  in  the  united  libraries,  but  that  "  it  was  not 
considered  advisable  to  part  with  more  than  12,000; 
which  should  be  taken  from  books  in  the  Museum." 
Why  should  not  the  Museum  have  retained  its 
duplicates,  leaving  those  in  Ihe  royal  library  for 
the  benefit  of  readers  in  another  part  of  the  metro- 
polis ?  Was  the  expense  of  a  separate  establish- 
ment the  great  obstacle  ?  J.  H.  M. 

Proof  of  a  Sword  (Vol.  iv.,   p.  39.).  —  Ensis  ^ 
asks,  "  What  is  the  usual  test  of  a  good  blade  ?  " 
The  proof  by  striking  on  the  surface  of  smooth 
water,  is  not  uncommon  in  India ;  though,  in  my 
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opinion,  it  is  a  very  inefficient  one,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  "the  Toledo  blades  in  the  Crystal 
Palace"  would  stand  it  as  well  as  any  others  of 
moderate  goodness.  "The  Toledo  blades  that 
roll  up  in  a  circle"  can  be  as  easily  made  in  Eng- 
land as  in  Spain,  but  they  are  useless  toys  :  there 
is  an  English  one  in  the  Exhibition,  Class  viii.. 
Case  200.,  which  fits  into  the  circular  Toledo  scab- 
bard placed  above  it ;  but  they  are  only  curious  to 
the  uninitiated.  What,  then,  is  an  efficient  proof? 
I  reply,  first  strike  the  flat  side  of  the  blade  on  an 
iron  table  (by  means  of  a  machine)  with  a  force 
of  300  to  400  lbs.,  and  then  on  the  edge  and  back 
over  a  round  piece  of  hard  wood  with  a  force  of 
400  to  500  lbs. :  after  which  thrust  the  point  as 
hard  as  possible  against  a  thick  iron  plate  and 
through  a  cuirass,  without  turning  or  breaking  it, 
and  bend  so  as  to  reduce  the  length  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  one  inch  and  a  half  to  a  foot. 
When  thus  proved,  a  sword  may  be  relied  on,  and 
the  operation  may  be  seen  every  day  at  27.  Pall 
Mall.  Henet  Wilkinson. 

Dr.  Young's  "iVamwa"  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  22.). — 
In  reply  to  W.  F.  S.  of  Surditon,  it  appears,  from 
the  most  authentic  biographical  accounts  of  Dr. 
Young,  that  he  had  not  any  daughters,  and  only 
one  son ;  and  that  the  Narcissa  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  was  a  daughter  of  his  wife  (Lady  Eliza- 
beth Lee),  by  her  former  husband,  Colonel  Lee. 
The  writer  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  must 
therefore  have  written  in  ignorance  of  these  facts 
when  he  termed  Narcissa  Dr.  Young's  daughter  : 
or  he  may  have  spoken,  in  a  loose  way,  of  the 
daughter-in-law  as  the  daughter.  J.  M. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  475.).  — 
Having  recently  had  occasion  to  Iook  into  the 
works  of  Bede,  I  have  found,  in  lib.  iv.,  De 
JElementis  Philosophic,  the  passage  which  was  the 
subject  of  my  Query.  Though  not  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  established  fact  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  it  will  yet  be  allowed  to  be  a 
near  approximation  to  it.     It  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Sanguine  in  epate  generate,  per  venas  ad  omnia 
transit  membra,  calore  quorum  digestus,  in  eorum  si- 
militudinem  transit:  superfluitas,  vero,  partim  per 
sudorem  exit,  alia  vero  pars  ad  epar  revertitur,  ibi 
decocta  cum  urina  exit  descendens,  sedimenque  vo- 
catur;  sed  si  in  fundo  sit  urinae  dicitur  hypostasis; 
si  in  medio,  eneortim:  si  in  summo  nephile.** — Bed<e 
Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S9.,  ed.  Basilise,  mdlxiu. 

c  J.  Mn. 

Dr.  JEJrington's  Edition  of  Ussher  (Vol.  iii., 
p.  496. ;  Vol.  iv.,  p.  10.). — There  is  still  some  ob- 
scurity about  the  publication  of  the  remaining 
volumes  of  this  important  work,  notwithstanding 
De.  Todd's  prompt  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  speaks  of  the  14th  volume  half  printed 
off,  and  asks  for  information  which  may  assist 
him  in  completing  it;  and  then  announces  that 


highly  desirable  addition,  viz.  an  Index,  which  is 
to  form  the  17th  volume;  but  of  the  projected 
contents  of  vols.  xv.  and  xvi.,  he  says  nothing.* 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Elrington's  rejection  of  the 
Dodi/  of  Divi7iity  (which  is  doubtless  what  Db. 
Todd  refers  to  under  the  name  of  the  System  of 
Theology),  I  would  still  venture  to  plead  for  at 
least  an  uniform  edition  of  it ;  for  there  is  surely 
much  force  in  the  testimony  of  Dr.  N.  Bernard 
(as  quoted  by  Mr.  Goode),  that,  whilst  the  Arch- 
bishop was  "indeed  displeased  at  the  publishing 
of  it,  without  his  knowledge,  but  hearing  of  some 
good  fruit  which  hath  been  reaped  by  it,  he  hath 
permitted  it.** 

**  Several  other  editions,  therefore,"  (Mr.  Goode 
adds)  "were  published  in  his  lifetime ;  and  being  thus 
published  with  his  permission,  must  of  course  be  con- 
sidered as  in  all  important  points  of  doctrine  represent- 
ing his  views." — Effects  of  Infant  Baptism,  pp.  312,  313. 

Possibly  some  of  your  correspondents  might  be 
able  to  throw  light  on  this  point. 

It  will  scarcely  be  travelling  out  of  the  record 
to  entreat  that  the  Index  may  be  printed  on  any- 
thing but  the  dazzling  milled  paper,  which  every- 
body I  should  think  must  detest.  C.  W.  B. 

Was  Stella  Swiffs  Sister?  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  450.).— 
J.  H.  S.  will  find  this  question  raised  in  The  closing 
Years  of  Dean  Swift^s  Life,  by  W.  K.  Wilde, 
M.R.LA. :  — 

**  That  Stella  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Temple 
appears  more  than  probable  ;  but  that  Swift  was  his 
son,  and  consequently  her  half  brother,  remains  to  be 
proved.  It  has,  it  is  true,  been  often  surmised,  from 
the  date  of  Orrery's  book  to  the  present  time,  but  we 
cannot  discover  in  the  supposition  anything  but  vague 
coiyecture." 

Mr.  Wilde,  however,  proceeds  to  quote  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  from  an  article  in  The  Gen- 
tlemavLS  and  London  Magazine,  pp.  555.  to  560., 
Dublin.    Printed  for  John  Exshaw,  Nov.  1757. 

It  is  signed  C.  M.  P.  G.  N.  S.  T.  N.  S.  f 

The  Mistletoe  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  163.  214.).— The 
mistletoe  is  common  on  almost  every  tree  of  our 
Southern  forests ;  it  is  abundant  on  all  the  va- 
rieties of  the  oak,  and  grows  most  luxuriously  on 
the  trees  near  our  watercourses.  I  have  seen 
some  of  our  deciduous  trees  looking  almost  as 
green  in  winter  as  when  clothed  in  their  own 
foliage  in  summer,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity 
of  mistletoe  growing  upon  them.  H.  H.  B. 

Monte  Cavallo,  South  Carolina. 

Family  of  Kyme  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  23.). — The  match 
of  Kyme  with  Cicely,  second  daughter  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  and  widow  of  John,  Lord  Welles,  is 

♦  [Vols.  XV.  and  xvi.,  consisting  of  Letters  to  and 
from  Archbishop  Ussher,  were  published  early  in 
1849.] 
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mentioned  by  Anderson,  Yorke,  Brooke,  and 
Vincent ;  but  these  writers  agree  that  she  had  no 
issue  by  this  marriage. 

"Bold  is  probably  aware  that  there  are  a  few 
descents  of  the  family  of  Kyme  of  Stickford, 
coming  down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  be  found  in  a  "  Visitation  of  Lincoln- 
shire," Harl.  MS.  No.  1550.,  fo.  60.  b. 

The  following  notice  of  some  supposed  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  family  of  Kyme,  is  given  in 
Thompson's  History  of  Boston^  4to.  Lond.  1820, 
pp.  173.  to  176. : 

"  Richmond  Rochford,  or  Kyme  Tower. 

"  At  what  time  this  estate  passed  from  the  Kyme 
family  has  not  been  ascertained :  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown  by  sequestration,  in  consequence  of  some 
political  transgression  of  its  owner,  and  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  The 
descendants  of  the  ancient  owners,  however,  continued 
to  occupy  the  estate  as  tenants,  until  1816.* 

"  The   tower  is  situated  about  two    miles  east   of 

Boston An  old  house  adjoining  the  Tower 

was  taken  down  a  few  years  since  :  in  this  house  were 
several  old  portraits,  said  to  be  of  the  Kyme  family : 
there  were  also  three  coats  of  arms,  with  different 
bearings,  but  with  this  same  motto :  *  In  crucc  nostra 
salus.* " 

If  Bold  will  communicate  his  address  to  the 
editor  of  "  Notes  and  Queetes,"  I  will  with  much 
pleasure  forward  to  him  some  further  information 
respecting  the  descendants  of  the  Kymes  of  Kyme 
Tower.  Llewellyn. 

The  Leman  Baroitetcy  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  6^,^), — In  an- 
swer to  your  correspondent  H.  M.,  I  beg  to  state 
that  Sir  Edward  Leman,  Baronet,  resides  at  Not- 
tingham. He  tried  his  right  as  to  the  baronetcy 
at  the  Canongate  Court  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year 
1842,  and  was  gazetted  as  the  legal  baronet  and 
rightful  descendant  of  Sir  Tanfeild  Leman,  who 
succeeded  Sir  William  Leman  of  Northaw.  I 
have  the  original  gazette  and  a  certified  court 
copy  of  the  proceedings  on  the  occasion,  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  show  your  correspondent,  with 
all  other  information  and  papers  relative  to  the 
Leman  family,  if  he  will  favour  me  with  his 
address.  J.  R. 

39.  Windmill  Street,  Haymarket. 

Cure  for  Ague  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  53.).  —  The  benefit 
derived  by  your  correspondent  E.  S.  Taylok 
from  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  was  owing  to  the 
minute  quantity  of  creosote  contained  in  each 
dose.  Dr.  EUiotson  tried  the  same  nauseous  re- 
medy with  partial  success  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, some  years  since.  J.  N.  T. 
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Adiard  Kyme  was  tenant  1 709." 


fisiXitzii  Xa  Carrei^p0nlrenti^. 

We  are  this  week  unavoidably  compelled  to  request  the  indul- 
gence of  our  readers  for  the  omission  of  our  usual  Notes  on  Books, 
Sales,  Catalogues,  &c.,  and  our  acknowledgment  qf  Replies 
Received. 

Notes  and  Queries  in  America.  Our  present  Number  con- 
tains several  communications  from  America.  The  gratification 
which  we  experienced  in  receiving  in  these  communiceUions  proof 
of  our  increasing  circulation^  and  consequently  qf  our  extended 
usefulness,  was  greatly  increased  by  the  kind  manner  in  which 
our  Transatlantic  brethren  expressed  themselves  (in  the  private 
notes  which  they  addressed  to  us)  as  to  the  favourable  manner  in 
which  our  paper  has  been  received  in  the  United  States.  To  be 
the  means  of  promoting  in  any  degree  increased  intercommuniea- 
tion  between  the  diffirent  members  qf  the  great  literary  brother- 
hood  qf  England  and  America  is  surely  a  matter  of  which  we  may 
justly  feel  proud. 

E.  S.  T.  We  fully  agree  in  the  propriety  qf  the  suggestion  so 
kindly  made  by  our  correspondent,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
carried  out  —  but  we  fear  it  is  quite  impracticable. 

Copies  of  our  Prospectus,  according  to  the  suggestion  o/  T.  E.  H., 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  correspondent  willing  to  assist  us  by  cir- 
culatir^  them. 

Vols.  L,  IL,  aTid  HI,  with  very  copious  Indices,  may  still  be 
had,  price  9«-  Qd.  each^  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Notes  and  Queries  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  to  that  our 
country  Subscribers  may  receive  it  on  Saturday.  The  subscript 
tion  for  the  Stamped  Edition  is  \0s.  2d.  for  Six  Months,  which  may 
be  paid  by  Post-qffice  Order  drawn  in  favour  of  our  Publisher, 
Mr.  George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street ;  to  whose  care  all  commu- 
nications for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed.  ^ 
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TBADmONS  PaOM  REMOTE    PERIODS   THROUGH  TEW 

HANDS. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  "  Notes  and 
QoEBiEs"  instances  have  been  given  of  "Tra- 
ditions from  remote  periods  through  few  hands," 
of  whieh  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce 
numerous  additional  examples;  but  my  present 
purpose  is  to  mention  some  within  my  personal 
experience,  or  derived  from  authentic  communi- 

In  1781,  and  my  eleventh  year,  a  schoolfellow 
took  me  to  see  his  great-grandmother,  a  Mrs. 
Arthur,  in  Limerick,  then  aged  one  hundred  and 


eight  years,  whose  recollection  of  that  city's  siege 
in  1691,  when  she  was  eighteen,  was  perfectly 
fresh  and  unimpaired,  as,  indeed,  she  was  fond  of 
showing  by  frequent  and  even  unsolicited  recur- 
rence to  its  dread  scenes,  in  which  the  women, 
history  tells  us,  fearlessly  participated.  We  are 
here  then  presented  with  an  interval  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  between  a  memorable  event 
and  my  recollection  of  its  narrative  by  a  person 
actively  engaged  in  it.  The  old  lady's  family  had 
furnished  a  greater  number  of  chief  magistrates  to 
Limerick  than  any  other  recorded  in  its  annals. 

Again  in  1784,  on  a  visit  to  my  grandfather  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  during  a  school  vacation, 
I  heard  him,  then  in  his  eighty-sixth  yearj  say, 
that  in  1714,  on  the  accession  to  the  British 
throne  of  the  present  royal  dynasty,  ho  heard  in 
Cork,  where  he  was  at  school,  a  conversation  be- 
tween several  gentlemen  on  this  change  of  the 
reigning  family,  when  one  of  them,  a  Mr.  Martin, 
said  that  he  was  born  the  same  day  as  Charles  IL, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1631,  and  was  present  at  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  29th  of  January, 
1649.  His  family  then  resided  in  London^  where 
he  joined  CvomweU's  Ironsides,  and  thence  ac- 
companied them  to  Ireland.  The  transfer  to  him 
of  some  forfeited  property  naturally  induqed  him 
to  settle  there.  Thus,  between  me  and;  the  eye- 
witness of  the  regicidal  catastrophe,,  oijly  one 
person  intervenes. 

In  1830  there  died  in  London,  at  the  eastern 
extremity,  called  the  World's  End,  an  Irishman, 
aged  one  hundred  and  eleven,  named  Gibson, 
whose  father,  a  Scotchman,  he  told  me,  served 
under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  the  battle  of 
Sedgemore  in  July,  1685,  and  afterwards,  in 
July,  1690,  under  William,  at  the  Boyne.  Sup- 
posing, as  we  well  may,  the  father  to  have  been 
born  about  1660,  in  1830,  before  the  son's  decease, 
the  two  successive  lives  thus  embrace  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years.  I  had  rendered  the  son  some 
services  which  made  him  very  communicative  to 
me.  The  father  married  and  settled  in  Tipperary, 
where  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  no  adhe- 
rent of  O'Connell  could  be  more  ardent  in  his 
cause  than  the  son.  This  veteran  had  served  full 
seventy  years  in  the  royal  navy. 
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In  17901  recollect  an  old  man  of  a  linndred  and  numerous  pro;;eiiy  long  Burvived.     Bayle,  in  hia 

twenty,  who  appeared  before  the  French  National  article  of  Tiraqueau,  a  French  advocate  of  the 

Assembly,  and  gave  clear  answers  to  questions  on  sixteenth  century,  quotes  an  epigram,  which  would 

events  which  he  had  witnessed  one  hundred  and  makebiin  the  fntber  of  fnrtj-ttve  children,  and,  it 

ten  jears  before.  is  added,  by  one  wife.    If  so,  eeveral  must  at  least 

Similar  lengths  of  personal  remembrance  are  have  been  twins: 
related  of  old  Farr,  Lady  Desmond,  and  others,  "  Fxcundua  facundus  aqu»  Tiraquellus  atnator, 
whose    ages    exceeded    one    bundred    and    forty  Terquintleclin  librorum  tt  liberum  parens; 
jears.     The  daughter-in-law  of  the  French  king.  Qui  nisi  reatiniisset  squis  aUlemius  ignes, 
Charles  IX.  (widow  of  his  natural  son,  the  Duke  Imples>et  orbem  prole  animi  atijue  corporis." 
of   Angoul^me),    survived    that    monarch    by   a  '  The  accomplished  authoress  of^l  Rettdence  on 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  (1374— 1713),— a  the  Shore*  of  the  Baltic  (1841,  2  volumes)  was, 
rare,   if  not  an  unexampled  fact.      The  famous  it  is  well  known,  one  of  four  congenital  children 
Cardan,  in  his  singular  work,  De   Vita  Propria,  in   Norwich,  where  her   father   was  an  eminent 
states  tbat  his  grandfather's  birth  anteceded  his  physician.                                                               3.  It- 
own  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  (I3S1 — IflOl).  Cork,  August,  1851. 
Franklin  relates  that  his  grandfather  was  born  in 

the  sixteenth  century,  and  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  ' ' " 

Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  grandfather  of  our  contem-  .  JM'nnr  Anfrif 
porary  statesman,  Charles,  was  born  sliortly  after  jeiitior  palta. 
the  death  of  James  I.,  in  1627.  A  very  near  NeUon's  Coat  (Vol.iii.,  p.5i7.).  — The  rec(^- 
connexion  of  my  own,  though  much  younger,  is  nition  oftbecoatNelson  wore  atTS-afalgardepends 
the  grandson  of  a  gentleman  whose  birtli  retro-  on  its  fullilliiig  a  detail  in  the  following  fact.  The 
cedes  to  Charles  II.,  in  1672.  Niebuhr  grounds  present  Captain  Sir  George  Westphal  was  a  mid- 
one  of  his  objections  to  the  truth  of  the  early  shipman  on  board  the  VicUiry,  and  was  wounded 
Roman  history  on  the  very  great  improbability  of  on  tbc  back  of  the  head :  be  was  taken  into  the 
the  lung  period  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  cockpit,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  Nelson.  When 
years  ass^ned  to  tbe  collective  reigns  of  the  seven  Westphal's  wound  was  dressed,  nothing  else  being 
Kings.  It  does,  indeed,  exceed  tbe  average  of  immediately  available.  Nelson's  coat  was  rolled  up 
enliironed  life ;  but  the  seven  monarclis  of  Spain,  and  used  as  a  support  to  Westpbal's  head.  Blood 
from  Ferdinand  (the  Catholic)  lo  the  French  flowed  from  the  wound,  and,  coagulating,  stuck 
Bourbon,  Philip  v.,  inclusively,  embraced  a  pe-  tbe  bullion  of  one  of  tbe  epaulettes  to  the  bandage ; 
riod  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  in  their  it  was  deemed  better  to  cut  off  some  of  tbe  bullion 
successive  rule  (1469,  when  Ferdinand  obtained  curls  to  liberate  the  coat :  so  that  tbe  cont  Nelson 
the  crown  of  Arragon,  and  1746,  the  date  of  wore  on  that  day  will  be  found  minus  of  bullion  in 
Philip's  death).  The  emineirt  German  historian  one  of  tbe  epaulettes.  .JkiBOXOS. 
offers,  however,  much  stronger  arguments  in  dis-  (,.  j,  j-  i  ■  o.  ii-.  )..«... 
belief  of  tbe  Eomim  ..„,£,  b,t  he  h,d  mam  .  ■*«"«'  "=5""  /"'  »"«  '.S^^'i"^;- 
pr,dM,»on  in  hi.  ,ie..,  iliom™ hi">elf,  ""qM-  ""6?""  »,«!»  ■OV*-""" of  Engl.«d,  o.ll  Dg 

J.  B..  tan  uctogenarian.;  p^^i„„  ^j^^g  (he  road,  to  bear  such  noises  pro- 

T>  o      T„  17-  I  ■      _  -n    m   !         J     r,i  ..  ,  ..  ceedins  from  her  house.     "I  wonder,"  said  he, 

Sie.  .pp«„    !,„.  .heeidb.  „'  The  ..d,"  ^,74™  i?"eS."  "^  st "■  S'S 

Object  was  certainly  comnlimentarv.  not  sarcastic  .'    .   ..'^.    .   <     i         ■^                    ,     t  i-.     .    ■ 

m^    ™  t  _  ■*■               'f              .L               >."=i.|t.  1    J   i;  j^  ^      ([^             reason  why  I  like  to  keep 

ii^f^rt.^^^  "*  T  "f.*^?"^  V  ''*"!t  °^  'u"  "<^h  a  house,  because^I  see  every 'day  so  much  of 

mistake,  Ibongh,  in  the  o^.n<<«  y' »>a«^   the  sub-  ti,^  ^^^sl  part  of  human  mture."  '      '          T.  W. 

stituted  word   would  not  appear  inapplicable  to  f"      J         •*     t  -^ 

Voltaire.     A  subjoined  article  of  the  same  page,  Superstitions  with  regard  to  Glastonbury  Thorn, 

"  Children  at  a  Birtb,"  reminds  me  of  something  —  It  is  handed  down,  that  when  Joseph  of  Ari- 

analogous  in  Mercier's   Tableau  de  Parii,  where  mathea,  during  bis  mission  to  England,  arrived  at 

reference  is  made  to  the  Mimoires  de  FAcademie  Weary -all- hill,  near  Glastonbun',  he  struck  his 

des  Science/  for  the  fact.     The  wife  of  ii  baker,  it  travelling  staff  into  tbe  earth,  which  immediately 

is  there  stated,  in  the  short  space  of  seven  years,  look  root,  and  ever  after  put  forth  its  leaves  and 

produced   one -and- twenty  children,  or   three   at  blossoms  on  Christmas  Day,  being  converted  into 

each  annual  birth ;  and,  to  prove  that  the  prolific  a  miraculous  thorn. 

faculty  was  exclusively  his,  he  made,a  maid  ser-  This  tree,  which  had  two  trunks,  was  preserved 

vant  similarly  the  mother  of  three  children  at  a  until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  when  one  of 

birth.     The  major   portion,   it   appears,   of  this  the  trunks  was  destroyed  by  a  Puritan,   and  tiio 
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70.  Of  Prayer  in  one  Tongtfje,  —  Bishop  Jewel, 
in  his  celebrated  sermon  preached  at  Paul's  Cross, 
quotes  the  following  argument  as  used  by  Gerson, 
sometime  Chancellor  of  Paris  : 

**  There  is  but  one  only  God ;  ergo,  all  nations 
throughout  the  world  must  pray  to  Him  in  one  tongue." 

The  editor  of  the  Parker  Society's  edition  of 
Jewel  cannot  discover  the  argument  in  the  works 
of  Gerson  ;  but  if  any  of  your  readers  can  point 
out  where  it  may  be  found,  I  shall  be  much  obliged. 

N.  E.  R.  (a  Subscriber). 

71.  Inscription  in  Ely  Cathedral.  —  M.  D. 
(Great  Yarmouth)  is  anxious  to  have  the  meaning 
of  the  following  inscription  explained.  It  is  on  a 
tombstone  in  Ely  Cathedral. 

Human 
Redemption 

590  X  590  X  590 

Boru        •  Sara        •  Watts 


Died 

j600 

X 

600          X          600 

30 

X 

PO           X            33 
Aged 

y  30 

X 

00          X            .33 

M     3 

X 

d  31          -              3 

h     3 

X 

3          X               3 

Nations  make  fun  of  his 

Commands. 

12 


S.     M.     E. 
Judgements  begun  on  Earth, 

In  memory  of 
-James  Fountain. 
Died  August  21,  1767. 
Aged  60  years. 

72.  Cervantes  —  w?iai  was  the  Date  of  his 
Death  f  —  In  the  Life  prefixed  to  a  corrected 
edition  of  Jarvis's  translation,  published  by  Miller, 
1801,  it  is  stated  to  be  April  23, 1616  4  and  it  is 
added': 

**  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances,  that 
t2ie  same  day  should  deprive  the  world  of  two  men  of 
such  transcendent  abilities  as  Cervantes  and  Shakspeare, 
the  latter  of  whom  died  in  England  on  the  very  day 
that  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  former  in  Spain." 

Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  in  ^is  Life  of  his 
uncle,  the  poet,  remarks  on  his  decease  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  but  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  double  anniversary ;  and  in  the 
Life  of  Cervantes  prefixed  to  Smollet*s  translation 
of  Don  Quixote,  the  day  of  Cervantes'  death  b 
somewhat  differently  stated.  Geo.  E.  Freee. 

73.  "  Agla,'*  Meaning  <)/*.■—  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  silver  ring,  found  some  time  since  at 
a  place  called  "  Grungibane "  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  hoop  is  flat  both  inside  and  out,  About 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.     On  the  outside,  occu- 


pying About  half  the  length,  is  the  following  in- 
scription :  "  +  AG  LA." 

X  should  feel  greatly  obliged  by  some  of  your 
learijied  correspondents  decyphering  the  above. 

John  Martin. 

Downpatrick. 

74.  Murderers  buried  in  Cross  Roads. — Though 
the  lines  of  Hood's, 

**  So  they  buried  him  where  the  cross  roads  met 
With  a  stake  in  his  inside." 

occur  in  one  of  his  comic  poejcns,  I  have  often 
heard  it  gravely  stated  that  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  bury  murderers  with  a  stake  driven 
through  the  body,  where  cross  roads  meet.  Was 
this  ever  a  custom,  and  when  was  "  formerly  ?  " 
Are  there  many  such  tragic  spots  in  England, 
and  can  I  find  them  enumerated  anywhere  ? 

P.  M.  M. 

75.  Wyle  Cop.  —  This  is  the  name  of  a  street, 
or  rather  bank  in  Shrewsbury^  leading  from  the 
English  Bridge  to  High  Street.  It  has  always 
struck  me  as  being  a  curious  name  ;  and  I  should 
feel  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  could  in- 
form me  what  is  the  origin  of  the  place  being  €o 
called,  or  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  words, 
beyond  being  the  name  of  a  place.  Salopiaw. 

76.  The  DeviTs  Knell.  —  In  the  Collectanea 
Topographica,  vol.  i.  p.  167.,  is  the  following  note  : 

•*  At  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire,  there  is  a  bell  called 
<  Black  Tom  of  Sotbill :'  the  tradition  is,  that  it  is  an 
eicplatory  gift  for  a  murder.  One  of  the  bells,  per- 
haps this  one,  is  tolled  on  Christmas-eve  as  at  a  funeral, 
or  in  the  manner  of  a  passing-bell :  and  any  one  asking 
whose  bell  it  was,  would  be  told  that  it  was  the  devits 
knett.  The  moral  of  it  is,  that  the  devil  died  when 
Christ  was  born.  The  custom  was  discontinued  for 
many  years,  but  was  revived  by  the  vicar  in  1828.** 

Is  the  gift  of  a  bell  a  common  expiatory  gift 
for  crime  ?  And  does  the  custom  of  tolling  the 
devifs  knelt  on  Christmas  eve  exist  in  jany  other 
place  at  the  present  time  ? 

Edward  F.  Kimbaui^t. 

77.  Queries  on  Poems  of  Richard  Rolle  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  49.). — I  should  be  glad  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
of  your  Cambridge  correspondent,  touching  his 
very  interesting  contribution  from  the  MS.  re- 
mains of  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole. 

What  language  is  meant  by  the  deuenisch  f 

What  is  a  guystroun  f 

How  does  the  word  chaunsendees  come  to  mean 
shoes  ? 

An  expression  very  strange  to  English  verse 
occurs  in  the  line, 

"  Hir  cher  was  ay  semand  sori." 

I  can  think  of  nothing  to  throw  light  upon  this 
intensive  adverb,  except  the  Danish  saamand, 
which  is  generally  used  in  that  language  (or  rather 
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loot  tued,  i.e.  when  HoTberg  wrote  tijg  comedies) 
as  an  affirmator^  uatlu  Native  authorities  expldn 
it  to  mean  "«o  it  ia,  br  the  Luly  men,"  or  in  other 
terms,  "  by  the  saints  I  swear. 

I  have  no  doubt  tbat  the  same  kindness  which 
led  jour  correspondent  ta  communicate  those  de- 
lightful extracts,  nill  also  make  him  willing  to 
assist  the  understandiog  of  them.  J.  £. 

Oiford. 

78.  Did  Bishop  Gibson  write  a  Life  of  Crom- 
well f — Mr,  Carljle,  in  treating  on  the  biograpliies 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  says  that  the  Short  Critical 
Reviev)  of  the  Life  of  Oliver  CroTmaell,  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  Middle  Temple,  was  writtea  by 


Cromurell,  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth, 
impartialli/  collected,  Sfc,  London,  1724,  which 
Noble  ascribes  to  Bishop  Gibson,  was  by  "  one 
Kember,  a  dissenting  minister  of  London, 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Russell,  in  his  Life  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  2  vols.  12mo.  1829,  says : 

"There  is  an  anonymous  work  deserving  or  some 
notice,  entitled  A  Short  Critical  Rei-ieiB  of  Ihe  Falilical 
Life  of  Olintr  Cfomwell.  The  title  professes  that  it 
was  written  b;  a  gentlcmun  oE  tlie  Middle  Temple, 
but  there  iinsason  to  believe  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  tbe  learned  Bishop  Gibson." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  by  these  atnteraents, 
that  two  different  lives  of  the  Great  Protector 
have  been  ascribed  to  Gibson.  Query,  Did  Gibson 
ever  write  a  life  of  Cromwell;  and  if  so,  which  is  it? 

It  ia  well  worth  knowing  which  Gibson  did 
write^  if  he  wrote  one  at  all,  for  he  was  connected 
with  the  Cromwell  family,  and,  what  ia  of  more 
consequence,  a  learned,  liberal  man,  not  given 
to  lying,  so  that  his  book  probably  contains  more 
truth  than  any  of  the  other  Cromwell  biogrnphies 
of  that  time.  ■" 


79.  English  Translation  ofAlcon. — Is  there  any 
translation  of  Alcon  by  Butdisare  Casliglione? 
The  Lycidas  of  Milton  ia  a  aplendU!  paraphrase  of 
it  The  parallel  passages  are  to  be  found  in  (I 
think)  No.  47.  of  tbe  ClassicalJournal,  published 
formerly  by  Valpy.  The  prototypes  of  L'AUegro 
and  II  Penseroso  are  at  tbe  beginning  of  Burton's 
Analomg  of  Melaacholi/.  Thus  three  of  Milton's 
early  poems  cannot  be  termed  wholly  original. 

.^GBOTUS. 


»cplfc«. 


(Tol.  iv..  p.  59.) 

John  Bodrey  is  a  name  that  ought  not  to  be 

passed  over  without  due  reverence.     lie  not  only 

fostered  the  translation  of  the  Genevan  Bible,  but 

vras  specially  interested  in  its  circulation  through- 


out England  Neither  Fox,  Burnet,  or  Strype, 
Mr.  Todd,  or  Mr.  Whittaker  give  ua  any  par- 
ticnlar  information  respecting  him.  Lewis  glances 
at  him  as  one  John  Bodley ;  and  Mr.  Tuwnley, 
in  his  valuable  Biblical  Literature,  after  some 
notice  of  VVhittingham,  Gilby,  Sampson,  Sic.,  closes 
by  saying,  "  Of  John  Bodleigh  no  account  has 
been  obtained.!' 

This  good  and  pious  man  was  the  father  of  the 
celebi'ated  Sir  Thomsa  Bodley.  He  was  born  at 
Exeter,  and,  according  to-  the  statement  of  his  son 
iAvlobiography,  4to.,  Oxf.  1647),  — 

"  In  the  time  of  Queen  Marj.  after  being  cruelly 
tbreatcned  and  narrovly  obseTved  by  thoK  that  maLced 
his  religion,  fur  the  safely  of  himself  and  my  molh»r 
(formerly  Miss  Joan  Hone,  an  heiress  in  the  hundred 
of  Otiery  St.  Mary),  who  was  wholly  affected  as  my 
father,  knew  no  way  so  secure  as  to  fly  into  Getmanyi 
where,  after  a  while,  he  found  means  to  call  over  my 
mother,  with  all  bis  children  and  fimily,  when  he 
settled  for  a  while  at  Wesel,  in  Cleveland,  and  Irom 
thence  we  removed  (o  (he  town  of  Frankfoit.  How- 
beit.  we  made  no  long  Urriancc  in  either  of  these 
towns,  for  that  my  fether  had  resolved  to  fli  his  abode 
in  the  city  of  Geneva,  where,  as  fac  as  I  remember,the 
English  Church  consisted  of  some  hundred  members." 

John  Bodley  returned  to  England  iir  1559,  and 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1560-61,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  to  imprint, 
or  cause  to  be  imprinted,  tlie  English  Bible,  with 
annotations."  This  privilege  was  to  last  for  tbe 
space  of  seven  years.  In  1565  Bodley  was  pre- 
paring for  n  new  impression  ;  and  by  fiforch  the 
next  year,  a  careful  review  and  correction  being 
finished,  this  zealous  reformer  wished  to  renew  hm 

Salent  beyond  the  aeven  years  first  granted.  It 
oea  not  appear,  however,  that  his  application  to 
the  authorities  had  the  desired  effect;  for  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Archbishop  Parker's  Bible 
was  now  in  the  field,  and  the  Queen's  Secretary, 
Sir  William  Cecil,  was  compelled  to  act  with 
caution.  A  curious  letter,  addressed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
to  Sir  Williaro  Cecil,  concwning  the  extension  of 
Bodley's  privilege,  is  printed  from  the  Lansdown 
MS.  No.  8.  (Art.  82.),  in  Letters  of  Eminent  Lite- 
rary Men,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  for 'the 
Camden  Society. 

For  a  full  history  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  I  beg  to 
refer  S.  S.  S.  to  tbe  second  volume  of  Anderson's 
Amials  of  the  English  Bible :  Load.  2  vols.  8vo, 
IS45.  Edwako  F.  RiMBAnLT. 

In  the  notice  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  contained  in 
Tfince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  S.  S.  S.  will  find  some 
particulars  relating  to  his  father,  John  Bodley. 
Prince's  account  of  Sir  Thomas  ia  "  from  a  MS. 
on  probable  grounds  supposed  to  he  his  own 
handwriting,  now  in  the  custody  of  a  neighbour 
gentleman,''  (Walter  Bogan  of  Gatcombe,  near 
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Totnes).    From  this  it  appears  that  John  Bodley 
was  long  resident  at  Geneva — 

"  Where  [says  Sir  Thomas],  as  far  an  I  remember, 
the  English  church  consisted  of  some  hundred  persons. 
I  was  at  that  time  of  twelve  years  of  age,  but  through 
my  father's  cost  and  care  sufficiently  instructed  to 
become  nn  auditor  of  Chevalerius  in  Hebrew,  of 
Beraldus  in  Greek,  of  Calvin  and  Beza  in  divinity, 
and  of  some  other  professors  in  the  university,  which 
was  then  newly  erected :  besides  my  domestical  teachers 
in  the  house  of  Philibertus  Saracenus,  a  famous  phy- 
sician in  that  city,  with  whom  I  was  boarded,  where 
Robertus  Constantinus,  that  made  the  Greek  Lexicon, 
read  Homer  unto  me.** 

There  is,  however,  no  mention  of  John  Bodley*s 
having  been  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible. 

K.  J.  King. 


WITHER  8 


"  HALLELUJAH." 


(Vol.  iii.,  p.  330.) 

A  correspondent,  S.  S.  S.,  inquires  concerning 
one  of  the  numberless,  and  now  almost  fameless, 
works  of  George  Wither,  a  poet  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  famous  in  his  generation,  but  unworthily 
disparaged  in  that  which  followed  him ;  the  names 
of  Quarles  and  Wither  being  proverbially  classed 
with  those  of  Bavius  and  Msevius  in  the  Augustan 
age.  The  Hallelujah  of  the  latter  has  become 
precious  from  its  rarity.  A  copy  of  this  volume 
(of  nearly  500  pages)  was  lent  to  me  several 
years  ago,  by  a  collector  of  such  treasures.  On 
the  blank  at  the  back  of  the  cover,  there  was 
written  a  memorandum  that  it  had  been  bought 
at  Heber  s  sale  by  Thorpe  the  bookseller  for 
sixteen  guineas ;  my  friend,  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, paid  a  much  higher  price  for  it,  when  it  fell 
into  his  hands.  The  contents  consist  of  several 
hundreds  of  hymm  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  on  all  the  ordinary,  and  on  many  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  human  life.  Of 
course  they  are  very  heterogeneous,  yet  no  small 
number  are  beyond  the  average  of  such  compo- 
sitions in  point  of  devotional  and  poetical  excel- 
lence. 

The  author  himself,  with  the  consciousness  of 
Horace,  in  his 

**  Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius,** 

crowns  his  labours  at  the'  487th  page  with  the 
following  "lo  triumphe"  lines:  — 

"  Although  my  Muse  flies  yet  far  short  of  those, 
Who  perfect  Hallelujahs  can  compose, 
Here  to  affirm  I  am  not  now  afraid. 
What  once  in  part  a  heathen  prophet  said, 
With  slighter  warrant,  when  to  end  was  brought 
What  he  for  meaner  purposes  had  wrought ; 
The  work  is  finished^  which  nor  human  power, 
Nor  flames,  nor  time,  nor  envy  shall  devour. 
But  with  devotion  to  God*s  praise  be  sung 
As  long  as  Britain  speaks  her  English  tongue, 


Or  shall  that  Christian  saving  faith  possess, 
Which  will  preserve  these  Isles  in  happiness  \ 
And,  if  conjecture  fail  not,  some,  that  speak 
In  other  languages,  shall  notice  take 
Of  what  my  humble  musings  have  composed, 
And,  by  these  helps,  be  often  more  disposed 
To  celebrate  His  praises  in  their  songs. 
To  whom  all  honour  and  all  praise  belongs.'* 

How  has  thb  fond  anticipation  been  fulfilled  ? 
There  are  not  known  (says  my  authority)  to  be 
more  than  three  or  four  copies  in  existence  of  this 
indestructible  work ;  and  the  price  in  gold  which 
a  solitary  specimen  can  command,  is  no  evidence 
of  anything  but  its  market  value.  Had  its  poetic 
worth  been  proportionate,  its  currency  might  have 
been  as  common  as  that  of  Milton's  masterpiece, 
and  its  trade  price  as  low  as  Paternoster  Kow 
could  aflford  a  cheap  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  J.  M.  G-. 

Hallamshire. 

P.  S.  — Lowndes  says : 

"  Few  books  of  a  cotemporary  date  can  more  readily 
be  procured  than  Wither's  flrst  Remembrancer  in  1628  ; 
few,  it  is  believed,  can  be  more  difficult  of  attainment 
than  his  second  Remembrancer,  licensed  in  1G40,  of 
which  latter  Dalrymple  observes,  *  there  are  some  things 
interspersed  in  it,  nowhere,  perhaps,  to  be  surpassed.* " 
— BiUiographer'a  Manual,  p.  1971^ 


FIRST  PANOBAMA. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  54.) 

I  did  not  speak  of  my  own  recollection  of  Girtin's 
panorama ;  my  memory  cannot  reach  so  far  back. 
It  was  my  father  who  does  perfectly  remember 
Girtin's  semicircular  panorama.  I  think  the  mistake 
must  be  with  H.  T.  E.  Some  years  back  a  large  col- 
lection of  Girtin's  drawings  and  sketches  wer^  sold 
at  Pimlico ;  my  father  went  to  see  them,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  among  them  some  of  the  original 
sketches  for  this  panorama,  which  he  immediately 
recognised  and  bought.  He  afterwards  showed 
them  to  Girtin's  son,  now  living  in  practice  as  a 
surgeon  at  Islington  (I  believe),  who  identified 
them  as  his  father's  work,  and  with  whom  I  went 
to  see  the  painting,  when  not  many  years  back  it 
was  found  in  a  carpenter's  loft.  Girtin  certainly 
was  a  painter  principally  in  water  colour,  and  one 
who,  with  the  present  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  contri- 
buted much  to  the  advancement  of  that  branch  of 
art ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  a  reason  why  he 
did  not  paint  a  panorama.  I  should  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  two  semicircular  panoramas  of  the 
same  subject  were  painted ;  and,  therefore,  with  all 
deference,  believe  that  the  mistake  is  with  H.  T.  E. 
Girtin's  son,  if  applied  to,  could,  and  I  am  sure 
would,  give  any  information  he  possessed  readily. 

E.  N.  W. 
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We  are  not  yet  quite  right  about  the  first 
panorama,  but  perhaps  the  following  will  close  the 
discussion. 

I  have  latelj  been  sitting  with  Mr.  Barker 
(aetat  78),  and  he  tells  me  that,  when  quite  a  boy, 
he  sketched  for  his  father  the  view  of  Edinburgh 
from  the  observatory  on  the  Calton  Hill ;  in  the 
foreground  was  Holyrood  House ;  that  that  was  a 
half  circle,  and  was  exhibited  in  Edinburgh. 

So  much  was  thought  of  the  discovery  of  its 
being  possible  to  take  a  view  beyond  the  old  rule 
of  sixty  degrees,  that  they  went  to  London,  and 
then  he  took  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Albion 
Mills,  as  was  stated  in  Vol.  iv.,  p.  54. 

That  was  three  quarters  of  a  circle,  and  was 
exhibited  in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square. 
Afterwards  the  whole  circle  was  attempted.  The 
idea  of  painting  a  view  more  than  sixty  degrees, 
was  suggested  by  his  mother.  His  father  did  not 
work  at  them,  he  being  a  portrait  painter ;  but  he 
did,  young  as  he  was.  Mr.  Robert  Barker  and 
his  wife  were  both  Irish;  but  Henry  Aston  the 
son  was  born  in  Glasgow.  H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Clyst  St  George. 


JOHN   A   KENT. 


(Vol.  iv.,  p.  83.) 

As  I  have  not  seen  the  AthencBum,  I  send  the 
following  notes,  in  uncertainty  whether  or  not 
they  may  prove  acceptable  to  Mr.  Collier. 

Sion  y  CeTU,  i.  e.  John  a  Kent,  or  John  of  Kent- 
church,  is  very  generally  believed  in  Wales  to 
have  been  Owen  Glendowr ;  though  some  few  — 
unable  to  account  for  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  the  hero — are  still  firmly  convinced  that 
he  sleeps,  like  Montezuma  and  various  other 
mighty  men,  in  some  deep  cavern,  surrounded  by 
his  warriors,  until  the  wrongs  of  his  country  shall 
call  him  forth  once  more  to  lead  them  on  to  battle. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  notes  appended 
[b^  the  editors]  to  some  poems  of  John  a  Kent 
L which  are  published  amongst  the  "  lolo  MSB."  by 
the  "  Welsh  MSS.  Society." 

"  .  .  John  of  Kent,  as  he  is  called,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  priest  at  Kentchurch,  in  Herefordshire,  on  the 
confines  of  Wales,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  still  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  popularity, 
in  the  legendary  stories  of  the  principality,  as  a  power- 
ful magician.  There  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sciida- 
more,  of  Kentchurch,  an  ancient  painting  of  a  monk, 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  John  of  Kent ;  and  as  the 
family  of  Scudamore  is  descended  from  a  daughter  of 
Owen  Glendowr,  at  whose  bouse  that  chieftain  is  be- 
lieved to  have  passed  in  concealment  a  portion  of  the 
latter  part  of  bis  life,  it  has  been  supposed  that  John  of 
Kentehttrch  was  no  other  than  Owen  Glendowr  him- 
seU^**  &e.  &o.  —  Page  676.,  note  to  the  poem  on  The 
Namta  of  God. 

**,.,,  The  author  was  a  priest  of  Kentchurch  in 


Herefordshire,  on  the  confines  of  Monmouthshire  and 
Breconshire,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
Wickliffe,  and  to  have  been  of  his  party.  As  the 
parish  of  Kentchurch  is  adjacent  to  that  of  Oldcastle, 
the  residence  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  John  of  Kentchurch 
may  also  have  favoured  the  same  opinions ;  and  may 
in  some  measure  sanction  the  idea." 

'* .  .  The  poet  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  indig* 
nation  of  the  well- robed  bishops,  the  monks,  friars,  and 
priests ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  composition  he  makes 
some  strong  animadversions  on  the  luxurious  living  of 
the  churchmen,  stating  that  formerly  the  friars  were 
preachers,  who  possessed  no  wealth,  and  went  about 
on  foot  with  nothing  but  a  staff;  but  that  they  now  pos- 
sessed horses,  and  frequented  banquets,"  &c.  &c.  — 
Page  687.,  notes  to  A  Poem  to  another's  Booky  by  John  of 
Kentchurch  ;  from  the  collection  of  Thomas  ap  Jevan 
of  Tre'r  Bryn,  made  about  1670. 

The  following  words  occur  in  this  poem  :  — 

"  .  .  onid  cof  cwymp 
Olcastr,  ti  a  gair  ailcwymp." 

" rememberest  thou  not  the  fall 

Of  Oldcastle  ?  —  Thou  shall  have  a  repetition  of  the 
fall." 

In  addition  to  the  two  poems  here  mentioned, 
the  collection  contains  one  "  Composed  hy  John  of 
Kent  on  his  deaih-hed ;  '*  in  which  are  some  lines  of 
considerable  beauty :  and  also  one  on  The  Age 
and  Duration  of  Things, 

The  parish  church  of  Kentchurch  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  some 
further  information  on  the  subject,  but  I  well 
know  that  quotations  from  memory  are  nearly 
valueless.  Meanwhile,  the  following  note  on  the 
mysterious  disappearance  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  may  be  not  uninteresting :  I  give  it  ad 
translated  by  the  editors  of  the  lolo  MSS. 

"  In  1415,  Owen  disappeared,  so  that  neither  sight 
nor  tidings  of  him  could  be  obtained  in  the  country. 
It  was  rumoured  that  he  escaped  in  the  guise  of  a 
reaper  ;  bearing  •..,..  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  last  who  saw  and  knew  him  ;  after  which  little 
or  no  information  transpired  respecting  him,  nor  of  the 
place  or  manner  of  his  concealment.  The  prevalent 
opinion  was,  that  he  died  in  a  wood  in  Glamorgan ; 
but  occult  chroniclers  assert  that  he  and  his  men  stiU 
live,  and  are  asleep  on  their  arms,  in  a  cave  called 
Govog  y  ddinas,  in  the  Vale  of  Gwent,  where  they 
will  continue,  until  England  becomes  self-debased  ;  but 
that  then  they  will  sally  forth,  and  reconquer  their 
country,  privileges,  and  crown  for  the  Welsh,  who 
shall  be  dispossessed  of  them  no  more  until  the  day  of 
judgment,  when  the  world  shall  be  consumed  with  fire, 
and  so  reconstructed,  that  neither  oppression  nor  de- 
vastation shall  take  place  any  more :  and  blessed  will 
be  he  who  shall  see  the  time."  —  Page  454.  Historical 
Notices  extracted  from   the    Papers  of  the    Rev,  Evan 


*  The  manuscript  is  defective   here.     **  A   sickle " 
was  probably  the  word. 
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Moans,  now  in  the  PoMession  of  Paul  Panton^  Esq.^  of 
Anffleeea, 

Sjbleucus. 


THE    BRITISH    SIDANEN. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  83.) 

Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  will  find  all  the  information 
that  Cambrian  antiquaries  can  give  him  respecting 
Sidanen  in  Powell's  Cambria,  Matthew  Paris, 
Wynne's  Caradoc,  and  Warrington's  History  of 
Wales^  under  the  year  1241.  The  history  is  given 
at  most  length  in  Warrington ;  where  the  share 
which  Sidanen  had  in  an  interesting  episode  in 
Cambrian  history  is  fully  developed.  There  were 
two  Welsh  princes  named  Llywelyn,  who  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  following  relation : 

Llywelyn  ab  Jorwerth 
(died  in  1240). 

I        • 

I 
Griffith,  married  to 

SenenUy     daughter 

of  a  Cambrian  lord 

named  Caradoc  ab 

Thomas. 


1 

David. 


I 

Gladys,  a 
daughter. 


Owe  jr. 


I 

David. 


I 

Llywelyn  ab  Griffith, 
last  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  mentioned  by  Munday  is 
the  first,  Llywelyn  ab  Jorwerth,  whose  descent,  as 
his  father  was  not  allowed  to  reign  on  account  of 
personal  deformity,  we  had  better  indicate : 
Owen,  king  of  North  Wales. 

(Eldest  son)  Jorwerth,  the  Broken-nosed. 

I 

Llywelyn  ab  Jorwerth. 
Llywelyn,  as  has  been  shown,  had  two  sons, 
Griffith  and  David,  the  first  and  eldest  of  whom, 
being  a  turbulent  prince,  was  set  aside  by  his 
father  at  a  solemn  assembly  of  Cambrian  lords,  in 
1238,  and  David  was  elected  to  succeed  his  father. 
In  1240,  David  became  king  of  North  Wales,  and 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  apprehend  his  brother 
and  his  son  Owen,  and  put  them  in  prison.  This 
was  done  with  the  connivance  of  a  Bishop  of 
Bangor :  but  that  worthy,  fearing  tliat  the  scandal 
would  spread  abroad,  intrigued  witb  Senena,  the 
daughter-in-law^  and  not  the  daughter  of  Prince 
Llywelyn,  and  wife  of  his  son  Griffith,  for  his  re- 
lease. Overtures  were  made  to  Henry  III. ;  and 
certain  lords  having  joined  the  confederacy,  stipula- 
tions were  entered  into,  and  Henry  marched  against 
King  David.  David,  who  had  married  the  king's 
daughter,  now  began  to  counterplot,  in  which  he 
was  quite  successful ;  for  Henry,  who  had  come  to 
release  Griffith,  by  special  contract  with  his  brother, 
took  him,  with  his  wife  Senena,  and  his  son  Ow€n, 


with  him  to  London,  and  imprisoned  them  in  the 
Tower,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  whence,  two 
years  afterwards,  Griffith  lost  his  life.  Such  is  a 
brief  outline  of  all  that  is  known  of  Senena,  who  is 
undoubtedly  the  Sidanen  of  Munday,  and  whose 
name  is  variously  written  Sina^  Sanan^  Sanant,  and 
in  the  Latin  chronicle  Senena,  The  negotiations 
here  alluded  to,  with  the  names  of  all  the  parties 
enjiajjed  in  them,  will  be  found  in  the  authorities 
herein  named;  all  of  which  being  in  English, 
Mr.  Collier  can  easily  consult. 

John  a  Cumber  is  probably  John  y  Kymro,  or 
John  the  Oambrian ;  but  I  know  nothing  -of  him. 

Respecting  John  of  Kent  there  is  but  little  else 
known  than  may  be  found  in  Coxe's  Monmouth- 
shire^ and  Owen's  Cambrian  Biography^  sub  "Sion 
Cent."  There  is,  however,  a  tradition  in  this 
neighbourhood  that  he  was  born  at  Eglwys  Ilan,  in 
the  county  of  Glamorgan ;  and  the  road  is  shown 
by  which  he  went  to  Kentchurch,  in  Herefordshire. 
It  was  at  Eglwys  Ilan  that  he  is  reported  to  have 
pounded  the  crows  by  closing  the  park  gates.  As 
this  story  has  not  appeared  in  English  print,  I  will 
endeavour  to  furnish  you  again  with  a  more  cir- 
cumstantial statement.  Sion  Kent,  who  lived 
about  1450,  appears  to  have  derived  his  name  from 
Kent  Chester,  or  Kent  Church.  He  was  a  monk, 
holding  Lollard  opinions  ;  and  a  bard  of  consider- 
able talent  and  celebrity.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
he  was  on  good  terms  with  his  Satanic  majesty; 
for  he  has  a  mighty  reputation  as  a  conjuror. 
Mr.  Collier  may  find  a  poi'tion  of  one  of  his 
poems,  translated  in  the  lolo  MSS.,  page  687. 
Should  this,  or  any  other  authority  herein  named, 
not  be  accessible  to  Mr.  Collier,  it  would  afford 
me  great  pleasure  to  send  him  transcripts. 

There  is  a  very  gross  anachronism  in  making 
Sion,  lege  Sh6n  Kent,  to  be  the  contemporary  of 
Senena.  T.  Stephens. 

Merthyr  Tydfil,  Aug.  7.  1851. 


PETTY    CURT. 


(Vol.  iv.,  p.  24.)  < 

I  believe  that  Petty  Cury  signifies  the  Little 
Cookery.  See  a  note  in  my  AnnaU  of  Cambridge^ 
vol.  i.  p.  273.  C.  H.  Cooper. 

Cambridge,  July  12.  1851. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Form  of 
Cury^  edited  by  Dr.  Peggc,  no  explanation  can  be 
necessary  for  the  name  of  tliis  street,  or  rather 
lane.  It  seems,  indeed,  strange  that  any  one  who 
calls  himself  a  Cambridge  man  should  have  failed 
to  discover  that  it  was  the  peculiar  quarter  of  the 
cooks  of  the  town ;  as  we  in  London  have  our 
Poultry  named  from  the  PouUers  (not  Poulterers^ 
as  now  corruptly  designated)  who  there  had  their 
shops.  F.  S.  Q. 

The  Cambridge  senate-house  is  called  "  Curia," 
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and  therefore  it  may  be  supposed  that  "Petty 
Cury"  means  ^^parva  curia"  from  some  court-leet 
or  court-baron  formerly  held  there  ;  the  town-hall 
is  at  the  end  of  it  to  this  day.  The  only  objection 
to  the  above  is,  that  in  the  Caius  map  of  Cam- 
bridge, A.  D.  1574,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
Petty  Curie  is  a  large  street  even  then,  whilst 
neither  town-hall  nor  senate-house  exist. 

J.  Eastwood. 

Surely  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
of  this  street  at  Cambridge  is  a  corruption  from 
the  French  "  petite  ecurie."  We  knew  little 
enough  about  such  matters  when  I  was  an  under- 
graduate there ;  but  still,  I  think,  we  could  have 
solved  this  mystery.  Might  I  be  permitted  to 
suggest  that  as  the  court  stables  at  Versailles  were 
caned  "les  petites  ecuries,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  king's,  which  were  styled  "Tes  grandes 
ecuries,"  although  they  exactly  resembled  them, 
and  contained  accommodation  for  five  hundred 
horses ;  so  the  street  in  question  may  have  con- 
tained some  of  the  fellows'  stables,  which  were 
called  "les  petites  ecuries,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  masters'.  Should  this  supposition  be 
correct,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  at  one  time 
the  French  language  was  not  altogether  ignored 
at  Cambridge..  H.  C. 

Workington. 


THE  WOED  "  back"  IN  THE  "  TEMPEST." THE 

NEBULAR  THEORY. 

(Vol.  iii.,  p.  218. ;  Vol.  iv.,  p.  37.) 

Mr.  Hickson  seems  to  court  opinion  as  to  the 
justness  of  his  interpretation  of  rack.  I  there- 
fore express  my  total  and  almost  indignant  dissent 
from  it. 

Luckily,  neither  in  the  proposition  itself,  nor  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  advocated,  is  there  any- 
thing to  disturb  my  previous  conviction  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  this  word  (which,  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Tempest^  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  "  haze "  or  "  vapour '  ),  since  few  things 
would  be  more  distasteful  to  me  than  to  encounter 
any  argument  really  capable  of  throwing  doubt 
upon  the  reading  of  a  passage  I  have  long  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  instances  of 
philosophical  depth  of  thought  to  be  met  with, 
even  in  Shakspeare,  —  one  of  those  astonishing 
speculations,  in  advance  of  his  age,  that  now  and 
toen  drop  from  him  as  from  the  lips  of  a  child 
inspired, — wherein  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiment 
is  so  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  simplicity  and 
absence  of  pretension  with  which  it  is  introduced, 
that  the  reader,  not  less  surprised  than  delighted, 
is  scarcely  able  to  appreciate  the  full  meaning  until 
after  long  and  careful  consideration. 

It  18  only  lately  that  the  nebular  theory  of  con- 
densation has  been  advanced,  for  the  purpose  of 


speculating  upon  the  j)robable  formation  of  pla- 
netary bodies.  Yet  it  is  a  subject  that  possesses 
a  strange  coincidence  with  this  passage  of  Shak- 
speare's  Tempest, 

Perhaps  the  best  elucidation  I  can  give  of  it  will 
be  to  cite  a  certain  passage  in  Dr.  Nichols'  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Heavens,  which  happens  to  bear  a 
rather  remarkable,  although  I  believe  an  acciden- 
tal, resemblance  to  Shakspeare's  words :  accidental, 
because  if  Dr.  Nichols  had  this  passage  of  the 
Tempest  present  to  his  mind,  when  writing  in  a 
professedly  popular  and  familiar  style,  he  would 
scarcely  have  omitted  allusion  to  it,  especially  as 
it  would  have  afforded  a  peculiarly  happy  illustra- 
tion of  his  subject. 

I  shall  now  quote  both  passages,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  conveniently  compared  : 

*'  Our  revels  now  are  ended  —  these  our  actors 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air  —  into  this  Aia: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  that  it  inherit — shall  dissolve  — 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  matter  easily 


passes  through  all  conditions,  the  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous,  as  if  in  a  sort  of  phantasmagoria ;  and  his 
highest  discoveries  even  now  are  pointing  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  bodies  which  make  up  the  solid  por- 
tion of  our  earth  may,  simply  by  the  dissolution  of 
existing  combinations,  he  ultimately  resolved  into  a  per' 
manently  gaseous  form.**  —  Nichols'  Architecture  of  the 
Heavensy  p.  147. 

Had  we  no  other  presumption  to  lead  us  to 
Shakspeare's  true  meaning  but  what  is  afforded  by 
the  expression,  "into  air — thin  air,"  it  ought,  in 
my  opmion,  to  be  amply  sufficient ;  for  no  rational 
person  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  Shakspeare  in- 
tended the  repetition,  "  thin  air,"  to  have  reference 
to  the  simile  that  was  to  follow.  The  globe  itself 
shall  dissolve,  and,  like  this  vision,  leave  not  a 
rack  behind  !  In  what  was  the  resemblance  to  the 
vision  to  consist,  if  not  in  melting,  like  it,  into  thin 
air  ?  into  air  unobscured  by  vapour,  rarified  from 
the  slightest  admixture  of  rack  or  cloud. 

Shakspeare  knew  that  atmospheric  rack  is  not 
insubstantial ;  that  it  is  corporeal  like  the  globe 
itself,  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  and  that,  so  long  as  a 
particle  of  it  remained,  dissolution  could  not  be 
complete. 

And  shall  we  reject  this  exquisite  philosophy — 
this  profundity  of  thought  —  to  substitute  our 
own  mean  and  common-place  ideas  ?         A.  E.  B. 

Leeds,  July  22. 

P.  S. — Apart  from  the  philosophical  beauty  of 
this  wonderful  passage,  there  are  other  aspects  in 
which  it  may  be  studied  with  not  less  interest. 

How  true  is  the  poetical  image  of  the  rack  as 
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the  last  object  of  dissipation !  the  expiring  evidence 
of  combustion!  the  lingering  cloudiness  of  solution ! 

Pseudo  MSS.  —  Tlie  Devil,  Cromwell  and  his 
Amours.  —  It  is  too  bad !  In  Vol.  iii.,  p.  282., 
there  is  a  good  page  and  a  half  taken  up  with  a 
verbatim  extract  from  Echard,  which  has  either 
been  alluded  to  or  quoted  by  every  writer  on 
Cromwell  from  Echard  s  time  down  to  a  few  months 
ago,  when  it  appeared  in  Chambers's  Papers  for 
the  People,  No.  11.  Again,  in  Vol.  iv.,  p.  19., 
there  is  another  page  and  a  half  relating  to  Crom- 
well, which,  I  fearlessly  assert,  I  have  seen  fre- 
quently in  print,  but  cannot  at  present  tell  where ; 
and  more  important  avocations  forbid  me  to  search. 
As  if  that  was  not  enough,  in  Vol.  iv.,  p.  50.  there 
is  another  half  page  respecting  the  preservation  of 
these  precious  MSS.!  Is  it  not  too  bad?  Do, 
worthy  Mr.  Editor,  make  the  amende  honorable 
by  publishing  the  true  characters  of  the  MSS. 
forwarded  by  S.  H.  H.,  which  you  have  so  inad- 
vertently published  as  original.      W.  Pinkeeton. 

[Our  correspondent  seems  to  doubt  that  the  com- 
munications to  which  he  refers  were  really  printed  from 
contemporary  MSS.  The  Editor  is  able  to  vouch  for 
that  having  been  certainly  the  fact.  They  are  not 
printed  from  transcripts  from  Echard,  but  from  real 
MSS.  of  the  time  of  Charles  XL,  or  thereabouts; 
while  the  fact  of  these  early  transcripts  having  been 
printed  surely  does  not  furnish  any  argument  against 
the  valuable  suggestion  of  S.  H.  H.  as  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  similar  documents  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  his  communication. — Ed.] 

Anonymous  Ravennas  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  124.  220.  368. ; 
Vol.  iii.,  p.  462.). — Your  correspondents  have  ne- 
glected to  observe  that  this  author's  Chorography 
of  Britain  was  published  by  Gale,  *'  ad  calcem 
Antonini  Iter  Britanniarum,"  viz.,  Britannia 
Chorographia  cum  Autographo  Regis  OallitB  MiP» 
et  Codice  Vaticano  collata;  Adjiciuntur  conjectura 
plurimtB  cum  nominibus  locorum  Anglicise  quotquot 
lis  assignari  potuerint :  Londini,  1709,  4to. 

A  copy  of  the  edition  of  Anonymi  Ravennatis 
OeographicB  Libri  Quinque  (of  the  last  of  which 
the  Chorography  of  Britain  forms  a  part)  noticed 
by  J.  I.  (Vol.  i.,  p.  220.)  is  now  before  me;  as  also 
a  later  edition,  published  by  the  editor's  son, 
Abram  Gronovius :  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1722, 8vo. 

Horsley's  Britannia  Romano,  book  iii.  chap,  iv., 
contains  *'  1 .  Some  account  of  this  author  and  his 
work ;  2.  The  Latin  text  of  this  writer  *  ;  3.  Re- 
marks upon  many  of  the  places  mentioned  by  him, 
and  more  particularly  of  such  as  seem  to  be  the 
same  with  the  stations  per  lineam  valli  in  the 
Notitia."  His  remarks  are  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  conjectures  of  Camden  and  Gale.         T.  J. 

*  The  Chorography  from  Gale*s  edition. 


[No.  94. 


Margaret  Maultasch  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  56.).  —  Your 
correspondent  who  inauires  where  he  can  meet 
with  the  particulars  ot  the  life  of  Margaret,  sur- 
named  Maultasch,  Countess  of  Tyrol,  will  find 
them  in  the  Supplement  of  the  BiograpkU  Urn* 
verselle,  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  136. 

The  great  heiress  in  question,  though  a  mcmster 
of  ugliness,  was  twice  married:  first  to  John 
Henry,  son  of  Wenceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia 
(1331),  from  whom  she  procured  a  divorce  on 
the  plea  of  his  incapacity ;  and,  secondly  (1341), 
to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  IV.,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Mainard,  who 
died  without  issue  during  his  mother's  lifetime. 

I  know  not  upon  what  authority  rest  the  im- 
puted irregularities  of  her  life,  but  her  biographer, 
m  the  article  above  mentioned,  casts  no  such  sior 
upon  her  character.  Nor  can  I  discover  that  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  town  of  Halle,  in  Tyrol, 
have  any  such  significant  meaning  as  has  been 
hinted  at.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Matthew 
Merian's  Topographia  Provinciarum  Austriacarum^ 
printed  at  I^rankfort  on  the  Maine  in  1649,  en- 
graved on  the  view  of  Halle,  at  p.  139.,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  a  cask  or  barrel,  supported  by  two  lions. 
There  is  no  statue  of  Margaret  Maultasch  among 
those  which  surround  the  mausoleum  of  Kmperor 
Maximilian  (not  Matthias)  in  the  Franciscan 
church  at  Inspruck ;  but  her  ludicrously^  hideous 
features  may  be  found  amongst  the  historical  por- 
traits engraved  in  the  magnificent  work  descrip- 
tive of  the  Museum  of  Versailles,  published  a  few 
years  ago  at  Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  Kins 
Louis  Philippe.  W.  S. 

Denton,  July  28. 

Papers  Translations  or  Imitations  of  Horace 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  230. ;  Vol.  iv.,  p.  58.). — Is  your  cor- 
respondent C.  correct  in  attributing  A  true  Cho' 
racier  of  Mr.  Pope  and  his  Writings,  in  a  Letter  to 
a  Friend,  printed  for  Popping,  1716,  to  Oldmixon? 
In  the  Testimonies  of  Authors,  prefixed  to  the 
Dunciad,  and  the  Appendix,  and  throughout  the 
Notes,  Dennis  is  uniformly  quoted  and  attacked  as 
the  author.  Oldmixon's  feud  with  Pope  waf 
hardly,  I  think,  so  early. 

Assuming  your  correspondent's  quotation  from 
the  pamphlet  to  be  correct,  the  terms  made  use  of 
will  surely  refer  to  Pope's  Imitation  of  Horace 
(S.  ii.  L.  i.),  a  fragment  of  which  was  published  by 
Curll  about  this  time  (1716).  It  was  afterwarda 
republished  in  folio  about  1734,  printed  for 
J.  Boreman,  under  the  title  of  Sober  Advice  from 
Horace  to  the  young  Gentlemen  about  Toum,  but  in 
an  enlarged  state,  and  with  some  of  the  initiab 
altered,  and  several  new  adaptations.  Mrs.  Old- 
field  and  Lady  Mary  are  not  introduced  in  the 
first  edition.  I  have  both,  but  at  present  can  only 
refer  to  the  second  one  in  folio.  From  this  the 
Imitation  was  transferred  to  the  Supplement  to 
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Imcription  on  a  Claymore  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  39.)-  — 
Is  your  fiorrespondent  "  T.  M.  W.,  Liverpuol," 
wlio  inquires  ihe  trnnalation  of  an  "  inscripiion  on 
a  cltiyniore,"  certain  that  his  quotation  is  correi;!,? 
To  JOB  it  appears  that  it  should  run  tlius  ; 
kGOTT  bewar  de 
x  eerechte  schotten. 

or,  "God  preserve  the  riRliteous  (or  just)  Scots;" 
referring,  no  doubt,  to  the  undertaking  in  whitli 
they  were  then  engnged. 

I  believe  that  formerly,  and  probably  at  the 
present  time,  many  of  the  finest  sivord  blades 
were  made  abroad,  and  sent  to  England  to  be 
mounted,  or  even  entirely  finished  on  the  Con- 
tinent. I  have  in  my  possession  n  heavy  trooper's 
sivord,  bearing  the  name  of  a  celebrated  German 
maker,  although  the  ornaments  and  devices  are 
unquestionably  English.  Another  way  of  account- 
in;;  for  the  inscription  is,  that  it  belonged  to  aonie 
of  those  foreign  adventurers  who  are  known  to 
have  joined  Charles  Edward.  W.  Shirl£T. 

Burton  Family  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  22.J.  — In  Hunter's 
History  of  HaUamshire,  p.  23G.,  is  a  pedigree  of 
Burton  of  Royds  Mill,  near  Sheffield,  in  which 
are  the  following  remarks :  — 

X  Richard  Burtun  of  Tiitbury,  StalTard^hire,  died 
May  9th.  S  Henry  V.  Married  Maud,  sister  of  Robert 
Gibson  or  Tutbury  ;  and  had  a  son„Sir  William  Bur- 
ton oF  F.ddc  anil  Tulbury,  Knight ;  slain  at  To»ton- 
lield.  1461,  fram  whom  descended  the  Burtons  of 
Lindley." 

"  'I'boinas  Burton  of  Fan^hawgate,  who  died  in 
1(143,  left  three  sons;  Micliael,  Thomis.  and  Francis. 
Micliael   was  of  Mosborough,  and   had   a  numerous 


two  parallel  lines  top  and  bottom  C,  which  would 
be  the  sign  of  the  secondclassof  tens,  or  hundreds; 
this  became  afterwards  rounded  into  C  ;  the 
third  class  of  tens,  or  thousands,  was  represented 
by  four  strokes  M,  and  these  symbols  served  by 
abbreviation  for  some  intermediate  numbers ;  thus 
X  divided  became  V,  or  5,  the  half  of  10;  then 
U  half  of  C,  represented  50,  half  of  100;  and 
M  becoming  rounded  thus  O)  was  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  this  manner  CI3;  and  this  became  ab- 
breviated into  D,  500,  half  of  CIO,  or  1000:  and 
thus,  by  variously  combining  these  six  symbols 
(though  all  derived  from  the  one  straight  stroke), 
numbers  to  a  very  high  amount  could  be  ex- 
pressed. Thos.  Lawbenck. 

Asliby  de  la  Zouch. 

Statue  of  Charles  II,  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  40.),  — The 
following  passage  is  from  Hughson'a  History  of 
London,  vol.  ii.  p.  SIX. : 

"  Among  the  adherents  and  sufferers  in  Ihe  cause  of 
Charles  II.  was  Sir  Robert  Viner,  alderman  of  London. 
After  the  Restoration  Ihe  woitliy  alderman,  willing  to 
stiow  his  loyally  and  prudence,  raised  in  this  place 
[i.e.  the  Stock's  Market]  tlie  statue  above  mentioned. 
Tlie  figure  had  been  carved  originally  for  John  Sobieski, 
kins  of  Poland,  but  by  some  accident  was  left  upon  the 
workman's  hands.  Finding  the  work  rvady  carved  to 
bis  hands,  Sir  Robert  thought  that,  with  some  altera- 
tion, what  was  intended  for  a  king  of  Poland  might 
suit  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain;  he  thereTure  con- 
.erted  the  Polander  into  an  Englishman,  and  ihc  Turk 
underneath  his  bofse  into  Oliver  Cromwell;  the  turban 
on  tbe  last  ligurc  being  an   undeniabh 


ached  t< 


ll.e 


of  h 


ihildrei 


mpliment  i 
lO  beheld  it 


icel  of  the  church  at  Eckington. 
I'homas,  the  second  son,  was  of  London  and  Putney, 

lord  of  the  Manor  of  DronfitlJ,  and  scr'ved  the  office 
of  High  ShcrilFof  Darby  in  1663.  Was  buried  at 
Dronfield  in  1087." 

I  finil  no  account  of  any  Eoger  Burton  ;  but  if 
your  correspondent  E.  U.  A.  is  not  in  possession 
of  the  above  pedigree,  and  should  wish  for  a  copy, 
I  shall  be  glail  to  send  him  it.  Jons  Algob. 

IDIdon  Street,  Sheffield. 

Natation  by  Coalwhipper»  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  21.). — 
The  notation  used  by  coatwhippers,  &c.,  men- 
tioned by  I.  J.  C,  is,  after  all,  I  expect,  but  a  part 
of  a  system  which  was  probably  tbe  origin  of  the 
Roman  notation.  The  first  four  strokes  or  units 
were  cut  diagonally  by  the  fifth,  and  taking  tlic 
first  and  last  of  these  strokes  we  readily  obtain 
V,  or  the  Roman  five;  but  as  the  natural  systems  of 
arithmetic  are  decimal,  from  the  number  of  fingers, 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  tens  were  thus  marked 
ofi*,  or  by  a  stroke  drawn  across  the  last  unit  thus 
X,  whence  we  obtain  tbe  Buman  ten  :  these  tens 
were  repented  up  to  a  hundred,  or  tbe  second 
class  of  lens,  which  were  probably  connected  by 


ridiculoi 
avoid  reflecting 
but  as  its  history  developed  the  farce  improved,  and 
what  vas  before  esteemed  contemptible,  proved  in  the 
end  entertaining.  The  poor  mutilated  figure  stood 
neglected  some  years  since  among  the  rubbish  in  tlie 
purlieus  of  Guildhall;  and  in  1779,  it  was  bestowed 
by  the  common  council  on  Robert  Viner,  Esq.,  who 
removed  it  to  grace  his  country  seat" 

The  earliest  engraving  of  "  the  Kin"  at  the 
Stock's  Market"  may  be  seen  in  Thomas  Delaune's 
Present  State  of  London,  I2ma  ]681. 

EsWAOD  F.  RiMBAtTLT. 

Serins,  where  situated  ?  (Vol,  ill,,  p.  494.). — The 
Serius,  now  Serio,  rises  in  the  chain  of  mountains 
in  the  south  of  the  Valteline,  between  the  lakes 
Como  and  Ixo :  it  flows  through  n  valley  called 
tbe  Vnl  Seria,  passes  near  ISeriramo  and  Cremona, 
and  falls  into  the  Adda  a  little  before  that  river 
joins  the  Po.  J.  M.  (4) 

Corpse  passing  makes  a  Right  of  Way  (Vol.  itl^ 
pp.  477.  S07.  519.).— Sumo  time  ago,  I  buried  in 
our  churchyard  a  person  from  an  adjoining  pariah ; 
but,  instead  of  taking  a  pathway  which  led  di- 
rectly from  the  house  of  the  deceased  to  the 
chureh,  they   kept  Co  the  high-road,  —  so   going 
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four  miles  instead  of  one.  When  I  asked  the 
reason,  I  was  told  that  the  pathway  was  not  a 
lich-rocuiy  and  therefore  it  was  not  lawful  to  bring 
a  corpse  along  it.  J.  M.  (4) 

• 

The  Petworih  Register  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  510. ;  Vol.iv., 
p.  27.).  —  Your  correspondents  Llewellyn  and 
J.  S.  B.  do  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with 
Heylyn's  quotations  from  the  book  thus  designated. 
In  one  place  (p.  63.,  folio;  vol.  i.  p.  132.,  8vo.)  he 
refers  to  it  for  a  statement  — 

**  That  many  at  this  time  [a.  d.  1548]  affirmed  the 
most  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  altar  to  be  of  little 
regard,**  &c. 

And  in  another  place  (p.  65.,  folio  ;  vol.  i.  p.  136., 
8vo.),  he  gives  an  extract  relating  to  Day,  Bishop 
of  Chichester :  — 

**  Sed  Ricardus  Cicestrensis,  (ut  ipse  mihi  dixit)  non 
subscripsit." 

Hence  the  Register  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  chronicle,  kept  by  the  rector  of  Petworth  ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
in  the  same  volume  with  the  register  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths.  In  the  latter  case,  it  may 
possibly  be  still  in  the  Petworth  parish  chest ;  for 
the  returns  to  which  your  correspondents  refer, 
would  probably  not  have  mentioned  any  other 
registers  than  those  of  which  the  law  takes  cogni- 
zance. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  chronicle  was 
attached  to  the  register  of  births,  &c.,  it  may  have 
shared  the  too  conunon  fate  of  early  registers ; 
for,  when  an  order  of  1597  directed  the  clergy  to 
transcribe  on  parchment  the  entries  made  in  the 
proper  registers  since  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  they  seem  to  have  generally  interpreted  it 
as  a  permission  to  make  away  with  the  older 
registers,  although  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
proper  books  are  still  preserved.  (I  am  myself 
acquainted  with  two  in  this  neighbourhood;  and 
J.  S.  B.,  if  I  am  right  in  identifying  him  with  the 
author  of  tlie  very  curious  and  valuable  History 
of  Parish  Registers^  can  no  doubt  mention  many 
others.)  But  how  did  Heylyn,  who  collected 
most  of  his  materials  about  1638,  get  hold  of  the 
book  ?  J.  C.  Robertson. 

Bekesbourne. 

Hollancts  "  Monumenta  Sepvlchmlia  Ecclesice 
/S'.  Paw/*  "(Vol.  ii.,  p.  265.;  Vol.  iii.,  p.  427.;  Vol.iv., 
p.  62.).  —  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  his  Censura 
Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  305.,  attributes  this  work  to 
Henry  Holland.  In  his  notice  of  Heroologia 
Anglica,  he  says : 

"  The  author  was  Henry  Holland,  son  of  Philemon 
Holland,  a  physician  and  schoolmaster  at  Coventry, 
and  the  well-known  translator  of  Camden,  &c.  Henry 
was  born  at  Coventry,  and  travelled  with  John,  Lord 
Harrington,  into  the  Palatinate  in  1613,  and  collected 
and  wrote  (besides  the  Heroologia)  Monumenta  Sepul- 
chralia  Ecciesics  S.  Pauliy  Lotid.,  4to. ;  and  engraved 
and  published  A  Book  of  Kings,  being  a  true  and  lively 


effigies  of  all  our  English  Kings  from  the  Conquest  till 
this  presents  &c.,  1618.  He  was  not  educated  either  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  having  been  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Stationers  in  London.  I  think  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  was  brother  to  Abraham  Holland, 
who  subscribes  his  name  as  *  Abr.  Holland  alumnus 
S.  S.  Trin.  Coll.  Cantabr.*  to  some  copies  of  Latin 
verses  on  the  death  of  John,  second  Lord  Harrington, 
of  Exton,  in  the  Heroologia;  which  Abraham  was  the 
author  of  a  poem  called  Naumachia^  or  Holland's  Sea- 
Fight,  Lond.  162t>,  and  died  Feb.  18,  1625,  when  his 
Posthuma  were  edited  by  *  his  brother  H.  Holland.* 
At  this  time,  however,  there  were  other  writers  of  the 
name  of  Hen.  Holland. — (See  Wood's  Athena,  i.  499.)'* 

J.  Y. 
Hoxton. 

Mistake  as  to  an  Eclipse  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  58.).  — 
From  your  correspondents  mention  of  it,  I  should 
have  supposed  Casaubon  meant  that  the  astrono- 
mers had  been  mistaken  in  the  calculation  of  an 
eclipse.  But  the  matter  is  of  another  kind.  In 
the  lunar  eclipse  of  April  3,  1605,  two  observers, 
Wendelinus  and  Lansberg,  in  different  longitudes, 
made  the  eclipse  end  at  times  far  more  different 
than  their  difference  of  longitudes  would  explain. 
The  ending  of  a  lunar  eclipse,  observed  with  the 
unassisted  eye,  is  a  very  indefinite  phenomenon. 

The  allusion  to  this,  made  by  Meric  Casaubon, 
is  only  what  the  French  call  a  plat  de  son  metier. 
He  was  an  upholder  of  the  ancients  in  philosophy, 
and  his  bias  would  be  to  depreciate  modern  suc- 
cesses," and  magnify  modern  failures.  When  he 
talks  of  the  astronomer  being  "deceived  in  the 
hour,"  he  probably  uses  the  word  hour  for  time, 
as  done  in  French  and  old  English.  M. 

"^  Posie  of  other  Meris  Flowers'*'  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  58.). —  D.  Q.  is  referred  to  Montaigne,  who  is 
the  author  of  the  passage ;  but  not  having  access 
to  his  works,  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  paginal 
reference.  H.  T.  E. 

Clyst  St.  George. 

Davies^  History  of  Magnetical Discovery  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  58.).  —  The  History,  SfC,  by  T.  S.  Davies,  is 
in  the  British  Annual  for  1837,  published  by 
Bailliere.  M. 

Marriage  of  Bishops  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  57.). — A.  B.C. 
will  find  his  questions  fully  answered  in  Henry 
Wharton's  tract,  entitled  A  Treatise  of  the  Ce- 
libacy of  the  Clergy^  wherein  its  Rise  and  Progress 
are  histoincally  considei'ed,  1688, 4to.pp.  168.  There 
is  also  another  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  en- 
titled An  Answer  to  a  Discourse  concerning  the 
Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  by  E.  TuUy,  1687,  in  reply 
to  Abraham  Woodhead.  E.  C.  Habbington. 

The  Close,  Exeter,  July  28.  1851. 

"  The  Right  divine  of  Kings  to  govern  wrong " 
(Vol.  iii.,  p.  494.). —  The  same  idea  as  that  con- 
veyed in  this  line  is  frequently  expressed,  though 
not  in  precisely  the  same  words,  in  Defoe's  Jure 
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JWtn'no,  a  poem  nhich  contains  many 

spirited  pogsages;  bat  I  do  not  believe"  that  Pope 


gave  the  line  a 
other,  BO  far  a 
The  inverted  i 


quotation  at  all,  or  that  it  is 
e  19  concerned,  than  original, 
mas  merKly  denote  that  this 
of  the  goddess's  speech. 
The  punctuation  is  not  verj  coricct  in  any  of  the 
editions  of  the  Danciad;  and  sometimes  inverted 
commas  occur  at  the  end  of  the  last  line  of  a  speech, 
and  sometimes  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  ot 
the  line.  James  Cbosslet. 

Equeitrian  Statues  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  494.).— In  reply 
to  F.  M.'3  Query  respecting  the  Duke  of  Welling, 
ton's  statue  being  the  only  equestrian  one  erected 
to  a  subject  in  her  Majest/a  dominions,  I  may 
mention  that  tliere  is  one  erected  in  Cavendish 
Square  to  William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who, 
though  of  the  blood  royal,  was  yet  a  subject. 

D.  K. 


fSUittHamavLS, 


When  Mr.  Murray  commmced  thai  admirable  series 
of  Gmda  which  form  Ihe  indispcn!,able  companion  of 
those  restless  spirila  vho  delight  with  each   recurring 

"  To  waft  their  tize  la  Indus  or  the  Pole," 
ha  first  sent  his  Schoolmaster  abroad  ;  with  what  suc- 
cess those  who  bate  examined,  used,  and  irusle^.to  his 
Cantlaaital  Handboohi  best  can  tell.  Whether  Mr. 
Murray  is  now  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  or 
of  moral  responaibilily  under  the  remembrance   tliat 

since  our  "borne-Btaying"  friends,  as  well  as  all  who 
visit  ui,  will  benefit  by  the  new  direction  which  his 
energy  has  taken.  Among  the  first  fruits  of  thi 
hane  Murray's  Handboo'c  for  Modtra  Lb 
did  not  need  the  name  of  our  valued  oontiiuutor  iuh. 
Tt.m  Cunningham  at  the  foot  of  its  preliminary 
advertisement  1o  show  the  mint  in  which  it  was 
coined  i  for  it  is  in  every  page  marked  with  the  same 
dlaraeterislics,  the  same  labotiaus  research— the  same 
scrupulous  exaclnes! — the  same  clear  and  distinct  ar- 
rangements, which  won  such  deserved  jiraise  for  that 
gentleman's  Handbook  for  London,  Putt  and  Prtstat. 
Any  visitor  to  London,  be  he  mere  sight-seer,  or  be  he 
artist,  architect,  statist,  &c.,  will  find  in  this  neatly 
printed  volume  the  most  satisfactory  replies  to  bis  In- 
quiries. 

Tht  Handbook  to  the  AnliquUiei  i»  the  British  Muainn, 
being  a  Description  of  Ihe  Semaini  of  Grtth,  Asiyrian, 
Egyptian  and  Etruscan  Art,  prtieTBed  there,  by  W.  S.  W. 
Vaui,  Ai'iilanl  in  the  Dtpartment  of  Antiquities,  has 
been  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  laving  before  the 
public  the  contents  of  one  department  of  the  British 
Museum  —  that  of  antiquities  —  in  a  conipendious  and 
popular  form.  The  attempt  has  been  most  successful. 
Mr,  Vault  baa  not  only  the  advantage  of  officul  po- 
sition, but  of  great  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  abundant  scholarship  to  do  it  justice;  and  the 


consequence  is,  tbat  his  Handbook  io  the  Antiquities  n 
Ihe  British  AfwAin  will  be  fuund  not  only  most  useful 
for  the  special  ohject  for  which  it  has  been  written,  Init 
a  TBluiJ>le  introduction  to  the  study  of  Early  Art. 

There  are  probably  no  objects  in  the  Great  Eihibi- 
tion  which  have  attracted  more  general  attention  1 
the  Stuffed  Animals  eihibitcd  by  Herrmann  Ploucquet, 
of  Stuttgart.  Prince  and  peasant,  old  and  young,  the 
pale-faced  student  deep  in  Goethe  and  Kaullwcli,  and 
the  haid-banded  agriculturist  who  picked  up  his  know 
ledge  of  nature  and  natural  history  while  plying  hi 
daily  task, — have  all  gazed  with  delight  on  the  produc 
tions  of  this  accomplislied  artist,  lliat  many  of  thesi 
admirers  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Bogue  Ibr  having  had 
daguerreotypes  of  some  of  the  principal  of  these  mastei 
pieces  taken  by  M.  Claudet,  and  engiaTings  made  from 
them  on  wood  as  faithfully  as  possible,  we  cai 
doubt :  and  to  all  such  we  heartily  recommend  Tht 
Comical  Creatures  from  Wurlemhtirg,  including  tf 
Slory  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  with  Twenty  ISmtratlmu 
The  letter-press  by  which  the  plates  are  accompanied 
is  written  in  a  right  Itcynardine  spirit ;  and  whether 
as  a  memorial  of  the  Exhibition—of  ibe  peculiar  talent 
of  the  artist — or  as  a  gift  book  for  children — this 
pretty  volume  deserves  lu  be  widely  circulated. 

Books  Heciived.— Neander's  General  History  of  ihe 
Christian  Religion  and  Church,  vol.  IT.,  is  the  new 
volume  of  Bohn's  Standard  Library;  and  it  speaks 
very  emphatically  for  the  demand  for  cheap  editions  of 
works  of  learning  and  research  tbat  it  can  answer  Mr. 
Bohn's  purpose  to  issue  a  transUtion  of  such  a  book  as 
this  by  the  great  ecclesiastical  historian  of  Germany  iu 
iu  present  form. 

The  Stone  Moson  of  Saint  Pont,  a  TiBage  Tale/rom 
tht  French  of  Dc  Lamartine,  a  new  volume  of  Bohn's' 
cheap  series,  is  a  tale  well  calculated  to  stir  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  reader,  and  to  waken  in  him  thoughts  too 
deep  lor  tears.  It  must  prove  one  of  the  most  popular 
among  the  works  of  imagination  included  in  the  series ; 
as  its  companion  volume.  Monk's  Conlemporariet,  Bio- 
graphic Studies  on  the  English  ReBolutioa,  by  M.  Guiiot, 
must  take  a  high  place  among  the  historicdl  wo  ' 
M.  Guiiot  describes  his  Sketches  as  "constituting, 
together  wiih  Monk,  a  sort  of  gallery  of  portraits,  in 
which  persons  of  the  most  different  character  appear  in 
juitaposition ;  "  and  a  most  interesting  study  they 
make  —  not  Ihe  less,  perhaps,  because,  as  the  aut' 
candidly  avows,   "  in  spite  of  the  great  diversity  of 

will  present  themselves  at  every  step,  however  careful 
we  may  be  not  to  seek  them." 

C*T«i.oou»s  Rechvid.  — W.  Dearden's  (Carlton 
Street,  Nottingham)  Catalogue  Part  1.  of  Important 
Standard  and  Valuable  Booksi  J.  Pelhcram's  (94. 
High  Holhorn)  Catalogue  Part  19S-,  No.  6.  for  1851, 
of  Old  and  New  Books ;  Joseph  Lilly's  (7.  Pall  Mall) 
Catalogue  of  a  very  Valuable  Collection  of  Pine  ai  ' 
Useful  Books ;  F.  Butsch's,  at  Augsburg,  Catalogue 
(which  may  be  had  of  D.  Nutt,  21Q.  Strand)  of  a 
Choice  and  Valuable  Collection  of  Rare  and  Curioui 
Books;  Edward  Tyson's  {55.  Great  Bridgewater 
Street,  Manchester)  CaUdogue,  No.  t.  of  ISjl,  of 
Books  on  Sale. 
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THE   PENDULUM  PEMONSTBATION   OP   THE    BABTH's 

ROTATION. 

If  the  propounders  of  this  theory  had  from  the 
first  explained  that  they  do  not  claim,  for  the 
plane  of  oscillationj  an  exemption  from  the  general 
rotation  of  the  earth,  but  only  the  difference  of 
rotation  due  to  the  excess  of  velocity  with  which 
one  extremity  of  the  line  of  oscillation  may  be 
affected  more  than  the  other,  it  would  have  saved 
a  world  of  fruitless  conjecture  and  misunder- 
standing. 


For  myself  I  can  say  that  it  is  only  recently  I 
have  become  satisfied  that  this  is  the  real  extent 
of  the  claim ;  and  I  confess  that  had  I  been  aware 
of  it  sooner,  I  should  have  regarded  the  theory 
with  greater  respect  than  I  have  hitherto  been 
disposed  to  do.  J?erbaps  this  avowal  may  render 
more  acceptable  the  present  note,  in  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  plain  to  others  that  which  so 
long  remained  obscure  to  myself. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  more  we  advance 
from  the  poles  of  the  earth  towards  the  equator^ 
so  much  greater  becomes  the  velocity  with  which 
the  surface  of  the  earth  revolves — ^just  as  any  spot 
near  the  circumferenceof  a  revolving  wheel  travels 
farther  in  a  given  time,  and  consequently  swifter, 
than  a  spot  near  the  centre  of  the  same  wheel : 
hence,  London  being  nearer  to  the-  equator  than 
Edinburgh,  the  former  must  rotate  with  greater 
velocity  than  the  latter.  Now  if  we  imagine  a 
pendulum  suspended  from  such  an.  altitude,  and 
in  such  a  position,  that  one  extremity  of  its  line  of 
oscillation  shall  be  supposed  to  reach  to  London 
and  the  other  to  Edinburgh ;  and  if  we  imagine 
the  ball  of  such  pendulum  to  be  drawn  towards, 
and  retained  over  London,  it  is  cLear  that,  so  long 
as  it  remains  in  that  situation,  it  will  share  the 
velocity  of  London,  and  rotate  with  iu  But  if  it 
be  set  at  liberty  it  will  immediately  begin  to  osciU 
late  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  retaining, 
it  is  asserted^  the  velocity  of  the  former*  place. 
Therefore  during  its  first  excursion  toward6;Edin- 
burgh,  it  will  be  impressed  with  a  velocity 
greater  than  that  of  the  several  points  of  the 
earth  over  which  it  has  to  traverse ;  so  that  when 
it  arrives  at  Edinburgh  it  will  be  in  advance  of 
the  rotation  of  that  place ;  and  consequently  its 
actual  line  of  oscillation,  instead  of  falling  directly 
upon  Edinburgh,  will  diverge,  and  fall  somewhere 
to  the  east  of  it. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  if  the  pendulum  ball  be 
supposed  to  retain  the  same  velocity  of  rotation, 
undiminished^  which  was  originally  impressed  upon 
it  at  London,  it  must,  in  its  return  from  Edin- 
burgh, retrace  the  effects  just  described,  and  again 
return  to  coincidence  with  London,  having  all  the 
time  retained  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  London. 
If  this  were  truly  the  case,  the  deviation  in  one 
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direction  wonld  be  restored  in  the  opposite  one, 
so  that  the  only  result  would  be  a  repetition  of  the 
same  effects  in  every  succeeding  oscillation. 

It  is  this  absence  of  an  element  of  increase  in 
the  deviation  that  constitutes  the  first  objection  to 
this  theory  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  pen- 
dulum phenomenon.  It  is  answered  (as  I  sup- 
pose, for  I  have  nowhere  seen  it  so  stated  in 
direct  terms)  that  the  velocity  of  rotation,  ac- 
quired and  retained  by  the  pendulum  ball,  is  not 
that  of  London,  but  of  a  point  midway  between 
the  two  extremes — in  fact,  of  that  point  of  the 
earth's  surface  immediately  beneath  the  centre  of 
suspension. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  this  can  be  established, 
the  line  of  oscillation  would  diverge  in  both  di- 
rections— the  point  of  return,  or  of  restored  coin- 
cidence, which  before  was  in  one  of  the  extremes, 
would  then  be  in  the  central  point ;  consequently 
it  would  be  of  no  effect  in  correcting  the  deviation, 
which  would  then  go  on  increasing  with  every 
oscillation. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  credence  for  the 
theory,  satisfactory  explanation  must  be  given  of 
this  first  difficulty  by  not  only  showing  that  the 
medium  velocity  is  really  that  into  which  the  ex- 
treme velocity  first  impressed  upon  the  ball  will 
ultimately  be  resolved ;  but  it  must  also  be  ex- 
plained when  that  effect  will  take  place,  whether 
all  at  once  or  gradually ;  because,  it  must  be 
recollected,  the  oscillations  of  the  experimental 
pendulum  cannot  practically  commence  from  the 
central  point,  but  always  from  one  of  the  extremes, 
to  which  the  ball  must  first  be  elevated. 

But  this  is  not  enough:  there  must  also  be  shown 
reasonable  ground  to  induce  the  belief  that  the 
ball  is  really  free  from  the  attraction  of  each  suc- 
cessive point  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which  it 
passes ;  and  that,  although  in  motion,  it  is  not  as 
really  and  as  effectually  a  partaker  in  the  rotation 
of  any  given  point,  during  its  momentary  passage 
over  it,  as  though  it  were  fixed  and  stationary  at 
that  point.  Those  who  maintain  that  this  is  not 
the  case  are  bound  to  state  the  duration  of  resi' 
dence  which  any  substance  must  make  at  any 
point  upon  the  earth's  surface,  in  order  to  oblige 
it  to  conform  to  the  exact  amount  of  velocity  with 
which  that  point  revolves. 

Lastly,  supposing  these  difficulties  capable  of 
removal,  there  yet  remains  a  third,  which  consists 
in  the  undeniable  absence  of  difference  of  velocity 
when  the  direction  of  oscillation  is  east  and  west. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  difference  before 
claimed  was  due  to  the  nearer  approach  to  the 
equator  of  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  line  of 
oscillation  in  consequence  of  its  direction  being 
north  and  south ;  but  when  its  direction  is  east 
and  west  both  extremities  are  equally  distant  from 
the  equator,  and  therefore  no  difference  of  velocity 
can  exist. 


I  have  directed  these  obsenrations  to  die  funda- 
mental truth  and  reality  of  the  alleged  pheno- 
menon ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  these  must  first  be 
settled  before  the  laws  of  its  distribution  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  can  become  of  any  interest. 

A.E.B. 

Leeds,  August  3.  1851. 
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Minor  HaM. 

Hie  Day  of  the  Month.  —  Many  persons  mi^ht 
help   themselves,  as   some   do,  by  remembering 
throughout  the  year  on  what  day  the  Ist  of  Ja- 
nuary fell,  and  by  permanently  remembering  the 
first  day  of  each  month,  which  agrees  with  the 
first  day  of  the  year.     Thus,  this  present  year 
began  on  Wednesday,  and  the  6th  of  August  is 
therefore  Wednesday,  as  are  the  13th,  20th,  27th. 
By  the  following  lines  the  key  to  the  months  may 
be  kept  in  mind :  — 
The  first  of  October,  you'll  find  if  you  try, 
The  second  of  April,  as  well  as  July, 
The  third  of  September,  which  rhymes  to  December, 
The  fourth  day  of  June,  and  no  other,  remember. 
The  fifth  of  the  leap -month,  of  March,  and  November, 
The  sixth  day  of  August,  and  seventh  of  May, 
Show  the  Jirst  of  the  year  in  the  name  of  the  day ; 
But  in    leap-year,  when   leap-month   has  duly  been 

reckoned. 
These  month-dates  will  show,  not  the  Jirst,  but  the 

second. 

M. 

Foreign  English.  —  The  specimens  given  in 
"  Notes  and  Queries"  have  reminded  me  of  one 
which  seems  worthy  to  accompany  them ;  in  fact,  to 
have  rather  a  peculiar  claim. 

I  believe  the  facts  of  the  case  to  have  been 
these.  When  it  was  known  that  Louis  XVIII. 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  throne  of  France,  a  re- 
port was  circulated  (whether  on  any  good  autho- 
rity I  do  not  know)  that  the  then  Duke  of 
Clarence  would  take  the  command  of  the  vessel 
which  was  to  convey  the  returning  monarch  to 
Calais.  At  all  events  the  peof)le  of  Calais  expected 
it ;  and  inferring  that  the  English  royal  duke 
would  pass  at  least  one  night  in  their  town,  and  of 
course  go  to  the  play,  they  deemed  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  perform  the  English  national  anthem 
at  their  theatre.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that 
"  God  save  the  King^*  was  so  very  appropriate  to 
their  own  circumstances,  that,  notwithstanding  its 
Anglicism,  it  left  less  of  compliment  and  con- 
gratulation for  the  illustrious  foreigner  than  they 
really  intended  to  offer.  So  that  happy  people, 
who  can  do  everything  in  no  time,  forthwith  pre- 
pared an  additional  verse.  This  being  quite  new, 
and  of  course  unknown,  they  printed  on  the  pla)r- 
bill,  from  which  I  learned  it.  If  you  give  his 
lines  a  place  in  your  pages,  I  will  not  say  that  the 
French  poet's  labour  was  thrown  away;  but  for 
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the  time  it  was  so,  as  the  English  duke  did  not 
accompany  the  French  king.  I  believe  that  the 
additional  verse  was  as  follows :  — 

**  God  save  noble  Clarence 
Who  brings  our  king  to  France, 

God  save  Clarence ; 
He  maintains  the  glory 
Of  the  British  navy, 
Ob  1  God,  make  him  happy, 

God  save  Clarence." 

I  am  sorry  that  I  can  only  speak  from  memory 
of  the  contents  of  a  document  which  I  have  not 
seen  for  so  many  years ;  but  if  I  have  made  any 
mistake,  perhaps  some  reader  may  be  able  to 
correct  me.  S.  R.  M. 

Sirds*  Care  for  the  Dead. — It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  in  poets  of  all  ages  some  allusion  to  the 
pious  care  of  particular  birds  for  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  idea?  for  certainly 
the  old  ballad  of  "  The  Children  in  the  Wood"  has 
made  many  a  kind  friend  for  the  Kobin  Redbreast 
by  the  affecting  lines : 

**  No  burial  this  pretty  pair 
Of  any  man  receives, 
Till  Robin  Redbreast  piously 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves." 

Herrick  also  alludes  to  the  same  tradition  in  his 
verses  "  upon  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wheeler,  under  the 
name  of  Amarillis."  (^^Vorks,  vol.  i.  pp.  62-3. : 
Edin.  1823.) 

"  Swreet  Amarillis,  by  a  spring's 
Soft  and  soule-melting  raurmurings, 
Slept ;  and  thus  sleeping,  thither  flew, 
A  Robin  Redbreast;  who  at  view. 
Not  seeing  her  at  all  to  stir. 
Brought  leaves  and  moss  to  cover  her ; 
But  while  he,  perking,  there  did  prie 
About  the  arch  of  either  eye. 
The  lid  began  to  let  out  day, 
At  which  poor  Robin  flew  away; 
And  seeing  her  not  dead,  but  all  disleav'd. 
He  chirpt  for  joy,  to  see  himself  disceav'd." 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  Gray's  Elegy^  before 
the  Epitaph,  the  following  exquisite  lines  were 
inserted : 

**  There  scatter'd  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 
By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found  : 
The  Redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground." 

And  about  the  same  time  Collinses  "Dirge  in 
Cymbeline"  had  adorned  the  "  fair  Fidele's  grassy 
tomb"  with  the  same  honour : 

**  TTie  Redbreast  oft,  at  evening  hours, 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid. 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flowers. 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid." 


Rt. 


Warmington,  Aug.  9.  1B51. 


Snake's  Antipathy  to  Fire,  —  There  is  in  Brazil 
a  very  common  poisonous  snake,  the  Surucucu 
(Trigonocephalus  rhomheatiis)^  respecting  which  the 
Matutos  and  Sertanejos,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior,  relate  the  following  facts.  They  say  that 
such  is  the  antipathy  of  this  reptile  to  fire,  that 
when  fires  are  made  in  the  clearing  away  of  woods, 
they  rush  into  it,  scattering  it  with  their  tails  till 
it  is  extinguished,  even  becoming  half  roasted  in 
the  attempt ;  and  that  when  an  individual  is  pass- 
ing at  night  with  a  torch,  they  pass  and  repass 
him,  lashing  him  with  their  tales  till  he  drop  it, 
and  the  snake  is  immediately  found  closely  coiled 
round  the  extinguished  torch.  The  greatest  enemy 
of  this  snake  is  an  immense  Lacertian,  five  and  six 
feet  long,  the  Tiju-a^u  (the  great  lizard — its  name 
in  the  Lingoa  geral) :  it  is  said  that  when  the  snake 
succeeds  in  effecting  a  bite,  the  lizard  rushes  into 
the  wood,  eats  some  herb,  and  returns  to  the  con- 
flict, which  almost  invariably  terminates  in  its 
favour.  John  Manjlet. 

Pernambuco,  June  30.  1851. 

Aldgate,  London.  (A  Note  for  London  Anti- 
quaries.)— After  this  gate  was  taken  down  in  1760, 
Sir  Walter  Blackett,  of  Wallington,  Northumber- 
land, obtained  some  of  the  ornamental  stones  (part 
of  the  City  arms,  heads  and  wings  of  dragons,  ap- 
parently cut  in  Portland  stone,  and  probably  set 
up  when  the  gate  was  rebuilt  in  1606),  and  used 
them  in  decorating  Ilotliley  Castle,  an  eye-trap 
which  he  erected  on  the  crags  of  that  name,  near 
Wallington.  W.  C.  Treveltan. 

Wallington,  Aug.  11.  1851. 

Erroneous  Scripture  Quotations. — Some  of  your 
correspondents  have  done  good  service  by  draw- 
ing attention  to  these  things.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  the  apple  is  a  fruit  never 
connected  in  Scripture  with  the  fall  of  man ;  — 
that  Eve  was  not  Adam's  helpmate^  but  merely  a 
help  meet  for  him ;  —  and  that  Absalom's  long  hair, 
of  which  he  was  so  proud,  and  which  has  conse- 
quently so  often  served  "  to  point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale,"  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  death, 
his  head  itself,  and  not  the  hair  upon  it,  having 
been  caught  in  the  boughs  of  the  tree  ?  P.  P. 


^ntxiti. 


THE    LADT   ELIZABETH    HORNER    OR    MONTGOMERY. 

In  some  curious  manuscript  memoirs  of  the 
family  of  Horner  of  Mells,  co.  Somerset,  written 
probably  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  I 
find  the  following  statement :  — 

"  The  gentleman  at  Mells  last  mentioned,  whose 
name  I  don't  know,  had  his  eldest  son  George,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  at  Mells.  He  married  the  Countess  of 
Montgomery,  supposed  to  be  the  widow  of  that  earl, 
who,  in  tilting  with  Henry  1 1.,  King  of  France,  caused 
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hie  deaih  bj  a  splinter  of  his  spear  running  into  the 
king's  eye.  But  niost  probably  she  was  the  widow  of 
that  lord's  son,  which  I  conjecture  from  the  distance  of 
the  time  of  that  king's  death  to  her  death,  which  must 
needs  be  near  seventy  years,  as  she  lived  at  Cloford  to 
the  year  1 628.  She  must  certainly  be  a  considerable 
heiress,  as  several  estates  came  with  her  into  the  family* 
and,  among  others,  Postlebury-woods  in  particular^  and, 
possibly,  also  the  Puddimore  estate ;  as  her  son,  Sir 
John  Homer,  was  the  first  of  the  family  that  presented 
a  clerk  to  that  living  in  16S9*  viz.,  William  Kemp, 
who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  suffering  clergy.  Her 
jointure  was  500/.  a-year,  which  was  very  considerable 
at  that  time.'* 

Can  any  of  your  readers  assist  in  elucidating 
this  story,  of  which  no  existing  family  records 
afford  any  corroboration,  and  which  the  parochial 
registers  of  the  neighbourhood  appear  rather  to 
invalidate  in  some  of  its  statements  P  As  far  as 
we  can  gather  from  such  sources,  the  gentleman 
alluded  to  in  the  extract  was  not  George  but 
Thomas  Horner,  born  1547,  M.P.  for  Somerset- 
shire 1585,  and  sheriff  1607,  who  was  buried  1612. 
He  married  three  times :  Jirst^  Elizabeth  Pollard, 
who  died,  as  well  as  her  only  son  John,  in  1573; 
secondly,  Jane  Popham,  who  died  1591,  having 
had,  amongst  other  issues.  Sir  John,  born  about 
1580;  and  thirdly,  as  it  would  seem,  a  person 
called  "  The  Lady  Elizabeth,"  who  had  issue 
Edward,  born  1597,  and  who  was  buried  at 
Cloford  in  1599.  Even  allowing  for  the  errors 
attendant  upon  a  tradition,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  this  "  Lady  Elizabeth"  should  have  been 
widow  of  Count  Gabriel  de  Montgomery, — 
Elizabeth  de  la  Zouch,  —  who  married  her  first 
husband  in  1549,  and  was  left  a  widow  in  1574. 
She  might  have  been  widow  of  one  of  his  sons ; 
though  the  only  two  mentioned  in  the  Biographie 
Universelle,  Gabriel  and  Jacques,  left  issue,  to 
whom  their  wives'  property  would  have  probably 
descended. 

The  whole  matter,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  it,  is  a  very  obscure  one,  and  yet  can 
hardly,  I  should  think,  be  without  some  foundation 
in  fact.  The  title-deeds  of  Postlebury  and  Pud- 
dimore perhaps  would  throw  light  upon  it. 

C.  W.  B. 


POPE  AND  FLATMAN. 

I  possess  a  small  volume  entitled  Manchester 
al  Mondo ;  Contemplations  of  Death  and  Immor- 
tality,  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester:  the  15th  edit., 
1688.  At  the  end  are  appended  several  short  but 
quaint  poems  on  the  subject  of  mortality.  One  of 
them  is  stated  to  be  taken  from  the  "  incomparable 
Poems  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Flatman," 
and  is  entitled  "  A  Thought  of  Death."  I  have 
transcribed  it  side  by  side  with  Pope's  celebrated 
ode,  "  The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul,"  in  which 


some  lines  run  remarkably  paralleL  Is  it  probabl 
Pope  borrowed  his  idea  of  the  fine  couplet, 

**  Hark  !  they  whisper ;  angels  say, 
Sister  Spirit,  come  away  !  ** 

from  Flatman?  If  not,  the  coincidence  is  remark 
able :  has  it  been  noticed  before  ?  Perhaps  somt 
of  your  readers  may  be  better  able  to  enter  int( 
the  subject  than  he  who  communicates  this. 

William  Baston 
19.  Winchester  Place,  South wark  Bridge  Road. 

**  THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

^  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame. 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame  I 

*  Trembling^  hoping^  lingering ^  flying  ; 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  /  \ 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  tArife^ 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  ! 

j*  Hark  !  they  whisper  ;   angels  say. 
Sister  Spirit,  come  away  ! 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite. 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears  I 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  ;  my  ears     ■ 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring ! 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount !  I  fly  1 
O  Grave  !  where  is  thy  victory? 

O  Death  1  where  is  thy  sting?" 

Alexander  Pope. 

"  a  THOUGHT  OP  DEATH. 

"  When  on  my  sick  Bed  I  languish. 

Full  of  sorrow,  full  of  anguish, 
*  Fainting,  gasping,  trembling,  crying. 
Panting^  groaning,  speechless,  dying. 
My  Soul  just  now  about  to  take  her  flight 
Into  the  Regions  of  eternal  night; 
O  tell  me,  yx>u 
That  have  been  long  below« 
What  shall  I  do? 
What  shall  I  think  when  £ruel  death  appeaz% 

That  may  extenuate  my  fears  ? 
f  Methinks  I  hear  some  Gentle  Spirit  say. 

Be  not  fearfid,  come  away  ! 
Think  with  thyself  that  now  thou  shalt  be  free. 
And  find  thy  long-expected  liberty, 
Better  thou  mayest,  but  worse  thou  canst  not  be. 
Than  in  this  vale  of  Tears  and  Misery. 
Like  Caesar,  with  assurance  then  come  on. 
And  unamaz'd  attempt  the  Laurel  crown 
That  lyes  on  th' other  side  Death's  Rubicon." 

Thomas  Flatman. 


Miliar  ^wxiti. 

80.  Southampton  Brasses,  —  French  Churcl 
otJierwise  God's  House,  Southampton.  Abou 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  two  monumental  brasse 
were  discovered,  in  making  some  alterations  ii 
this  church.    I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  an 
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correspondent  who  could  give  me  a  description  of 
them,  and  inform  me  if  they  are  still  to  be  found 
there.  W.  W.  King. 

81.  Borovgh'English.  —  "Which  are  the  towns 
or  districts  in  England  in  which  Borough-English 
prevails  or  has  prevailed ;  and  are  there  any  in- 
stances on  record  of  its  being  carried  into  effect  in 
modern  times  ?  W..  Fraser. 

82.  Passage  in  St.  Bernard,  —  Wordsworth's 
Ecclesiastical  Sonnets^  Part  II.  1. : 

"  CISTERTIAN  MONASTERY. 

*'  Here  man  more  purely  lives,  less  ofk  doth  fall. 
More  promptly  rises,,  walks  with  nicer  heed, 
More  safely  rests,  dies  happier,  is  freed 
Earlier  from  cleansing  fires,  and  gains  withal 
A  brighter  crown." 

Note,  —  "  Bonum  est  nos  hie  esse,  quia  homo  vivit 
purius,  cadit  rarius,  surg'it  velocius,  incedit  cautius, 
quiescit  securius,  moritur  felicius,  purgatur  cltius,  prae- 
zniatur  copiosius." — Bernard, 

'*•  This  sentence,"  says  Dr.  Wbitaker,  "  is  usually 
inscribed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  Cister- 
tian  houses."  I  cannot  find  in  St.  Bernard's  works 
the  passage  to  which  Wordsworth's  sonnet  alludes, 
though  I  often  see  it  referred  to :  e.  g.  White- 
head's College  Life^  p,  44.,  1845*;  and  Mrs.  Jarae- 
son*s  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders^  Preface. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  direct  me  to  it  ? 

Rt. 

83.  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (b.  ii.  e.  ix.  st. 
22.).— 

"  The  frame  thereof  seemed  partly  circulare,. 
And  part  triangulare,*'  &c. 

Warton  (^Observations  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  vol.  i. 
p.  121.)  says  that  the  philosophy  of  this  abstruse 
stanza  describing  the  Castle  of  Alma  is  explained 
in  a  learned  epistle  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  addressed 
to  Sir  Edward  Stradling.  In  a  foot-note  he  states 
that  this  epistle  was — 

"  First  printed  in  a  single  pamphlet,  viz..  Observations 
on  XXII.  Stanza"  §-c.,  Lbnd.  1644,  8vo.  It  is  also 
published  in  Scrinia  Sacra,  4to.  pag.  244.  London, 
1654." 

Could  any  of  your  readers,  acq^uainted  with  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby's  works,  give  his  explanation  of  this 
stanza  ?  There  is  no  note  on  it  in  the  one- volume 
edition  of  Spenser  lately  published  by  Moxon. 
The  best  explanation  of  it  that  I  have  seen  is  in 
the  Athenceum,  August  12,  1848.  E.  M.  B. 

84.  Broad  Halfpenny  Down,  — There  is  a 
beautiful  chalk  down  in  the  parish  of  Hambledon, 
Hants,  which  goes  by  the  above  name,  pronounced, 
of  course,  hoCpenny,  like  the  coin.  Can  any  of 
your  antiquarian  readers  give  me  the  origin  of 
this  name  ?  I  have-  no  doubt  that  the  present 
appellation  is  a  corruption  of  some  British  or  Saxon 
word,  having,  when  spoken,  a  sound  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  modern  word  into  which  it  has 


been  converted.  The  "  Broad  Down"  had  a  name 
o^  its  own,  I  doubt  not,  before  the  existence  of 
either  a  penny  or  halfpenny.  Effaress. 

85.  Boll  Pedigree  of  Howard,  of  Great  Howard, 
Co.  Lancaster, — In  1826  an  elaborate  pedigree  on 
vellum  of  the  family  of  Howard,  of  Great  Howard, 
in  Ko(3hdale,  deduced,  authenticated,  and  sub- 
scribed by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  about  the  year 
1667,  was  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in 
Kochdale,  lately  deceased.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
lent  it  to  some  antiquarian  friend,  and  its  present 
locale  is  unknown.  As  no  record  of  this  singular 
document  exists  in  the  College  of  Arms,  the  writer 
of  this  note  would  feel  obliged  by  being  permitted 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  origmal  for  his  Lancashire 
MS.  Collections.  F.  R.  R. 

86.  Rev,  John  Paget,  of  Amsterdam,  —  Of  what 
family  was  John  Paget,  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
English  Church  at  Amsterdam  for  thirty  years  ? 
He  died  there  1639,  and  his  works  were  published 
1641,  being  edited  by  Thomas  Paget,  who  was, 
according  to  his  own  account,  "  called  to  the  work 
of  ministry  many  years  ago  in  Chester  diocese," 
and  R.  Paget,  who  writes  a  Preface  "  from  Dort, 
1641 ."  Perhaps  the  editors  of  the  "  Navobscheb  " 
may  be  able  to  give  some  information  on  the 

subject.  C&ANMOSE. 

87.  Visiting  Cards, — When  did  these  social 
conveniencies  first  come  into  use  ?  Odtis. 

88.  Duke  de  Berivick  and  AJvw.  —  A  sword 
amongst  the  Spanish  jewels  in  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition is  said  to  be  ordered  by  "-S.  E.  Jacques 
Stuart,  Due  de  Berwick  and  Alva."  Is  this  a 
descendant  of  James  II.*s  illegitimate  son,  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  ?  and  if  so,  can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  me  any  information  as  to  his 
descent,  &c.  ?  L« 

89.  The  Earl  ofDerwentwater. — The  first  earl, 
Francis,  had  several  sons  —  Francis  his  successor, 
Edward  died  unmarried,  Thomas  a  military  officer, 
Arthur,  &c.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
in  which  army  this  Thomas  was  an  officer,  whom 
he  married,  and  where  he  died?  The  family 
name  was  Raddiffe.  Bboctdna. 

Bury,  Lancashire. 

90.  ^^But  very  few  have  seen  the  DeviV  —  Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  some  lines 
are  to  be  found  which  run  somewhat  thus?  —  I 
cannot  remember  the  intermediate  lines  :  — 

But  very  few  have  seen  the  Devil, 
Except  old  NoU,  as  Echard  tells  us  *.. 
.  .  .  .  • 

But  then  old  Noll  was  one  in  ten. 
And  sought  him.  more  than  other  men.** 

W.  Fbasbe. 
Hordley,  near  EUesmere,  Aug.  4.  1851. 
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91.  Aldus  Genius'  Description  of  a  Dimple, — The 
poet  Gray,  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  West,  asks 
him  to  guess  where  the  following  description  of  a 
dimple  is  found : 

"  Sigilla  in  mento  iinpressa  Amoris  digitulo 
Vestigio  demonstrant  mollitudinera." 

Lett.  viii.  sect.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  261.   Mason's 
edition.     London,  1807. 

Mr.  West  replies  in  the  following  letter : 

"  Your  fragment  is  Aulus  Gellius ;  and  both  it  and 
your  Greek  delicious." 

I  have  never  met  with  it  in  Aulus  Gellius,  and 
should  be  glad  to  find  it.  Rx. 

92.  Forgotten  Authors  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury,—  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  point  out 
any  biographical  particulars  relative  to  the  fol- 
lowing authors  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

1.  William  Farkes,  Gentleman,  and  some- 
times student  in  Barnard's  Inne ;  author  of  The 
Curtaine-drawer  of  the  Worlds  1612. 

2.  Peter  Woodhoose,  author  of  The  Flea ; 
sic  parva  componere  magnis,  1605* 

3.  Rowland  Watkyns,  a  native  of  Hereford- 
shire; author  of  Flamma  sine  Fumo,  or  Poems 
without  Fictions,  1662. 

4.  Richard  West,  author  of  The  Court  of 
Conscience,  or  Dick  Whipper's  Sessions,  1607. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 


;^m0r  €iuttiti  ^nitotttts. 

Sundays,  on  what  Days  of  the  Month  f  —  Is 
there  any  printed  book  which  tells  on  what  days 
of  the  several  months  the  Sundays  in  each  year 
occurred,  during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries  ? 

If  there  be  more  such  books  than  one,  which  of 
them  is  the  best  and  the  most  accessible  ?      H.  G. 

[The  most  accessible  works  are  Sir  Harris  Nicolas' 
Chronology  of  History^  and  Companion  to  the  Almanack 
for  1830,  pp.  32,  33.  Consult  also  UArt  de  Verifier 
ha  Dates ;  and,  above  all.  Professor  De  Morgan's 
Book  of  Almanacks."] 

John  Lilhume. — Alist  of  the  pamphlets  published 
by,  or  relating  to,  John  Lilburne,  or  any  facts  re- 
specting his  life  or  works,  will  be  of  service  to  one 
who  is  collecting  for  a  biography  of  "  Free-born 
John."  Edward  Peacock,  Jun. 

Bottesford  Moors,  Kirton  in  Lindsey. 

[Watt's  Bihliotheca  Britannica  contains  a  list  of 
Lilburne's  pamphlets,  which  would  occupy  two  pages 
of  "  Notes  and  Queries  ! "  A  collection  of  tracts 
relating  to  Lilburne,  1646,  4to.,  2  vols.,  will  be  found 
in  the  Towneley  Catalogue,  Part  I.  p.  636.  Sold  for 
1/.  13s.  Truth's  Victory  over  Tyrants,  being  the  Trial 
of  John  Lilburne,  London,  1649,  4 to.,  contains  a  por- 
trait of  him  standing  at  the  bar.  Butler,  in  HudibraSj 
Part  III.,  Canto  ii.,  has  vividly  drawn  his  character  in 
the  paragraph  commencing  at  line  421. :  — 


« 


**  To  match  this  saint,  there  was  another, 
As  busy  and  perverse  a  brother, 
An  haberdasher  of  small  wares. 
In  politics  and  state  •affairs,"  &c. 

This  character,"  says  Dr.  Grey,  "exactly  suits 
John  Lilburne  and  no  other.  For  it  was  said  of  him, 
when  living,  by  Judge  Jenkins,  *  That  if  the  world  was 
emptied  of  all  but  himself,  Lilburne  would  quarrel 
with  John,  and  John  with  Lilburne ;  *  which  part  of 
his  character  gave  occasion  for  the  following  lines  at 
his  death  :  — 

*  Is  John  departed,  and  is  Lilburne  gone  ? 
Farewell  to  both,  to  Lilburne  and  to  John. 
Yet,  being  dead,  take  this  advice  from  me. 
Let  them  not  both  in  one  grave  buried  be : 
Lay  John  here,  and  Lilburne  thereabout, 
For,  if  they  both  should  meet,  they  would  fall  out.' 

Lilburne  died  a  Quaker,  August  28,  1657.  See 
Mercurius  Polittcus,  No.  379.  p.  1597. ;  Mr.  Peck's 
Desiderata  Curiosa,  from  Mr.  Smith's  Obituary,  vol.  iL 
lib.  xiv.  p.  30.  Also  a  character  of  Lilburne,  in 
Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  512. ;  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  obstinacy,  in  his  Trial,  reprinted  in  the 
State  Trials,**] 


u 


LAT   OF   THE   LAST   MINSTREL. 


(Vol.  iii.,  p.  464.) 

I  am  obliged  to  ^L  for  his  notice  of  my  paper 
upon  this  poem,  and  gratified  by  his  concurrence 
with  my  remarks. 

Very  likely  M.  may  be  right  in  his  explanation 
of  the  "  incuria^*  imputed  by  me  to  the  great 
author ;  and  I  may  have  made  a  mistake,  without 
pleading  guilty  to  the  same  charge  :  but  if  M.  will 
refer  to  the  4th  and  two  following  Sections  of  the 
sixth  canto  of  the  Lay,  he  will  find  it  thus  written : 

**  Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 
The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite,"  &c. 

Again,  Sec.  V. : 

*'  Some  bards  have  sung,  the  Ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh  ; 
Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace 
So  much  she  feared  each  holy  place,"  Sec. 

Again,  Sec.  VI. : 

**  The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon." 

And  again,  in  Sect.  VIII.  are  these  words ; 

*'  To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side, 
Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
*  A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride  I  * " 

Now,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these  words, 
the  spousal  rite  means  nuptials,  and  a  hride  means 
a  newly  married  wife ;  and  as  the  ceremony  of  the 
spousal  rite  is  described  as  taking  place  with  much 
pomp  in  the  chapel,  and  at  the  altar,  it  looks  very 
like  a  wedding  indeed.  But  if,  after  all,  it  were 
only  a  betrothal,  I  willingly  withdraw  the  charge 
of  "  incuria,"  and  subscribe  to  the  propriety  of  the 
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"  Minstrel'a  "  information,  that  the  bridal  actuallj 
"  befel  in  a  Bhort  space ; " 

"  And  ho»  brave  sons  and  daugliters  fsir 
Bleal  Teiiat'i  Hover  and  Cranstoua's  heir." 


rk,  I  do  not  think  the  phrase  a  very  happy 
one.  Criticiam  does  not  prophecy,  it  pronounces, 
and  a  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  the  judgment, 
taale,  and  knovrledge  displayed  in  its  sentence. 
Above  all,  the  critic  should  be  impartial,  and  by 
no  means  allow  hiraeelf  to  be  biassed  by  either 
prejudice  or  prepossession,  whether  persona!  or 
politicaL  Still  less  should  he  sacrifice  his  subject 
in  order  to  prove  the  acuteness  and  point  of  his 
own  weiwoQ,  which  is  too  often  dipped  in  fiall 
instead  of  honey.  To  what  extent  these  qualifi- 
cations are  found  in  our  modern  reviewers  let  each 
man  answer  according  to  his  own  experience :  but 
OS  critics  are  not  infallible,  and  as  autbors  generally 
see  more,  feel  more,  and  think  more  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  critics  and  readers  give  them  credit 
lor,  I  doubt  not  that  a  place  will  always  be  open 
in  the  "  Notes  and  Qubbies,"  in  answer  to  the 
faliaciea  of  criticiam,  wherever  they  may  be 
detected.  A  Bo 


(Vol.  iv^  pp.  63,  64.) 
As  yonr  correspondent  A.  E.  B.  has  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  the  case  in  favour  of  the  word  precite 
being  the  proper  reading  of  "  prenzie,"  will  you 
allow  me  to  suggest  a  few  further  points  for  con- 
sideration in  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  this 

I  am  afrwd  your  etymological  readers  are  in 
danger  of  being  misled  by  the  plausible  theory 
that  "prenzie"  is  not  an  error  of  the  press  or 
copyist,  but  a  true  word.  In  reference  to  this 
view  of  the  case,  as  taken  by  your  several  corre- 
spondents, allow  me  to  suggest,  first :  that  Shak- 
speare  was  no  word-colner ;  secondly,  that,  for 
applictation  in  a  passage  of  such  gravity,  he  would 
not  have  been  guilty  of  the  affectation  of  using  a 
newly- imported  Scotch  word ;  and,  thirdly,  that, 
as  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  he  was  essentially 
popular  in  the  choice  of  words,  so  he  used  such  as 
were  intelligible  to  his  audience.  A  word  of  force 
and  weight  sufficient  to  justify  its  use  twice  in  the 
passage  m  question,  if  merely  popular,  would  surely 
not  BO  entirely  have  gone  out  of  use;  whereas  if 
merely  literary  it  would  still  be  to  be  found  in 

My  greateat  objecUon  to  the  word  precise  is  its 
inharmoniouiness  in  the  potUion  it  nolds  in  the 
Tene ;  sod  this  objection  would  not  be  removed 
\>j  adt^tbg  Kb.  SmOBft's  suggestion  of  accen- 


tuating the  first  syllable,  which  must  then  be 
short,  and  the  word  pronounced  presais!  How 
horrible!  Besides,  if  that  were  the  case,  asShak- 
speare  does  not  vary  in  his  accent,  the  corrobora- 
tory passage  on  which  the  advocates  of  precise 
depend  would  read,  then,  thus : 

"  Lord  Angelo  is  preish, 

Stands  st  a  guard  with  envy,  Karce  confinti,"  &c.; 
the  double  eniling  rhyme  giving  it  the  air  of  bur- 
lesque. The  appropriateness  of  precise,  moreover, 
depends  chiefly  upon  its  being  assumed  to  express 
the  quality  of  a  precision,  which  has  not  only  not 
been  proved,  but  which  I  am  inclined  very  much 
to  doubt. 

Has  it  not  been  a  true  instinct  that  has  guided 
the  early  English  commentators  to  the  choice  of 
words  of  the  form  of  "  prince/^,"  "  priestJy,"  and 
myself  to  "  saintly ; "  and  do  not  the  two  passages 
taken  together  require  this  form  in  reference  to  a 
character  such  as  that  of  a  prince,  a  priest,  or  a 
saint  f  For  instance,  the  term  pixms  might  be 
applied  to  Angelo,  equally  well  with  prtea&y  or 
sainlly ;  but  it  could  not  correctly  be  applied  to 
garb  or  vestments,  while  either  of  the  latter  could. 

In  what  respect  is  the  "cunning"  of  the  "livery 
of  hell"  shown,  if  "the  damnedst  body"  be  not 
invested  in  "guards"  of  the  most  opposite  charac- 
ter ?  Shafcspeare  never  exactly  repeats  himself, 
though  we  frequently  find  the  same  idea  varied 
in  form  and  differently  applied.  The  following 
passage  from  Othello,  Act  II.  So.  3.,  appears  to 
be  intended  to  convey  the  same  idea  as  the  one  in 
ijuestion,  and  thus  strengthens  the  opinion  that,  if 
not  saintly,  one  of  like  form  and  meaning  was 
intended : 

"EHvinilyofhellf 
When  devils  wit!  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 
As  I  do  now." 

Any  of  your  readers  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  common  careless  handwriting  in  use  at  the 
time,  will  greatly  oblige  by  informing  me  if  it  be 
beyond  likelihood  that  a  word  commencing  with 
the  letter  s  should  have  been  read  as  though  it 
began  with;). 

I  have  no  intention  of  continuing  the  contest  on 
the  meaning  of  "  eisell,"  nor  should  I  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  notice  the  remarks  of  J.  S.  W,  in 
N'o.  SI.,  had  they  been  avowedly  in  opposition  to 
mine  and  Ma.  Sinobb's.  But  when  the  advocate 
issumes  the  ermine,  and  proceeds  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  and  pass  judgment,  I  feel  it  only  right 
that  those  pomls  in  which  he  has  misrepresented 
my  argument  should  not  be  passed  over.  I  did 
tot  say  "  that  the  word  cannot  mean  a  river  be- 
:;au5e  the  definite  article  is  omitted  before  it." 
IVhat  I  did  say  was,  that  "  English  idiom  requires 
u  article  aalesa  it  be  personified."  Milton's  tines 
merely  confirm  tiia,  tfiough  1  am  willing  to  admit 
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Paris,  1586),  Lib.  v.  Indict,  xiv.  ep.  5.;  Lib.  vii. 
Indict,  i.  ep.  5. ;  Lib.  ix.  Indict,  vi.  ep.  8. ;  Lib.  xi. 
Indict,  vi.  ep.  8.  I  will  give  a  short  specimen  from 
the  first  and  last  Letters: 

*'  Excellentiae  vestrae  praedicandam  ac  Deo  placitam 
bonitatem  et  gubernacula  regni  testantur  et  educatio 
fidei  manifestat."— -Co?.  766. 

**  Inter  alia  bona  hoc  apud  vos  prae  ceteris  tenet 
principatum,  quod  in  mediis  hujus  mundi  fluctibus, 
qui  regentis  animos  turbiilenta  solent  vexatione  con- 
fundere,  ita  cor  ad  Divini  cultus  amorem  et  venerabi- 
lium  locorum  disponendam  quietam  reducitis  ac  si 
vos  nulla  alia  cura  sollicitet." — Col,  1061. 

Much  of  her  merit,  in  the  eyes  of  Gregory, 
arose  from  her  abjuration  of  Arianism,  and  the 
patronage  she  extended  to  religious  houses.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  her  of  the 
serious  charges  under  which  she  labours. 

**  Elle  est  diffam^e,"  says  Moreri,  "  dans  les  ecrits 
des  autres  auteurs,  par  sa  cruaut^,  sa  vengeance,  son 
avarice,  et  son  impudicite.'* 

C.  H. 

St.  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge. 


LORD   MAYOR  NOT   A   PRIVY   COUNCILLOR. 

(Yol.  iv.,  p.  9.) 

I  entirely  dissent  from  your  correspondent's 
statements  that  "  the  Lord  Mayor  is  no  more  a 
privy  councillor  than  he  is  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury." First,  as  to  the  argument  on  which 
your  correspondent's  conclusion  is  founded.  He 
assumes  first  that  the  title  of  Lord  is  a  mere 
courtesy  title ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  because  of 
this  courtesy  title  that  the  Mayor  is  deemed  a 
privy  councillor.  The  second  assumption  is  the 
erroneous  one.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
courtesy  title  of  Lord  in  order  to  be  a  privy  coun- 
cillor; nor  are  all  courtesy  lords  styled  Right 
Honorables.  Your  correspondent's  assertion  in 
this  respect  is  a  curious  blunder,  which  every  day's 
experience  contradicts.  No  one  styles  a  courtesy 
Lord  "  Right  Honorable  "  except  such  persons  as 
will  persist  in  the  equally  absurd  blunder  of 
calling  a  Marquis  "  Most  Noble."  The  Boards  of 
the  Treasury  and  Admiralty  are  not  designated 
"Right  Honorable"merely  because  of  the  courtesy 
title  of  "  Lord"  being  attached  to  their  corporate 
name,  but  because  these  Boards  are  respectively 
the  equivalents  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  and 
Lord  High  Admiral,  each  of  whom  was  always  a 
member  of  the  sovereign's  Council.  No  individual 
member  of  the  Board  is,  by  membership,  "  Right 
Hon."  Your  correspondent's  precedent  is  equally 
inconclusive  on  the  subject.  He  says,  "  Mr.  Harley, 
then  (1768)  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  sworn 
of  His  Majesty's  most  honorable  Privy  Council." 
This  precedent  does  not  prove  the  argument ;  and 


for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  individual  who 
holds  the  oflSce  is  not  "  Right  Honorable,"  but  the 
officer  is.  Mr.  Harley  was  not,  as  an  individual, 
a  privy  councillor,  till  he  was  made  one :  he  could 
only  have  appeared  in  council  as  "  the  Lord 
Mayor,"  and  not  as  "  Mr.  Harley."  The  descrip- 
tion, therefore,  of  "The  Right  Honorable  A. B., 
Lord  Mayor,"  which  has  probably  misled  your 
correspondent,  is,  like  the  "  Most  Noble  the  Mar- 
quis," a  blunder  of  ignorant  flattery  ;  the  correct 
description  being  "  A.  B.,  the  Right  Honorable 
the  Lord  Mayor : "  or  rather,  the  A.  B.  ought  to 
be  suppressed,  except  the  individual,  for  a  parti- 
cular reason,  is  to  be  personally  designated,  and 
the  style  should  be  written,  "The  Right  Honorable 
the  Lord  Mayor."  This  distinction  between  the 
officer  and  the  man  is  almost  universal  in  our 
system.  Our  Judges  are  Lords  in  court  (yet, 
by-the-bye,  this  courtesy  "  Lord"  does  not  give 
any  one  of  them  at  any  time  the  title  of  Right 
Honorable,  another  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  your 
correspondent's  reasoning),  and  they  are  Sirs  in 
individual  designation.  In  Scotland  the  Judges 
assume  the  titles  of  Baronies  during  their  tenure 
of  office,  but  become  mere  Esquires  on  surrender 
of  it.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  always  summoned  to 
the  council  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign, 
and  was  formerly,  when  his  office  was  of  greater 
practical  importance  than  at  present,  accustomed 
to  put  his  name  very  high  on  the  list  of  signatures 
attached  to  the  declaration  of  accession.  A  com- 
moner might  by  the  bare  delivery  of  the  great 
seal  become  "  Lord"  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  be  the  President  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  would  sit  by  virtue  of  his  office,  without 
having  any  title  to  speak  or  vote.  Mr.  Henry 
Brougham  did  so  for  one  if  not  two  nights  before 
his  patent  of  peerage  was  completed.  The  same 
distmction  between  officer  and  individual  applies 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  is  Right  Honorable  as 
Lord  Mayor,  but  in  no  other  way  whatever. 

L.M. 


COWPER   OR   COOPER. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  24.  93.) 

The  poet's  family  was  originally  of  Stroode  in 
Slinfold,  Sussex,  not  Kent,  as  Lord  Campbell 
{Lives  of  the  Chan.^  vol.  iv.  p.  258.)  states,  and  spelt 
their  names  Cooper.  The  first  person  who  altered 
the  spelling  was  John  Cooper  of  London,  father 
of  the  first  baronet,  and  he  probably  adopted  the 
spelling  in  affectation  of  the  Norman  spelling ; 
the  family  having  in  those  days  been  styled  Le 
Cupere,  Cuper,  and  Coupre  in  Norman-French, 
and  Cuparius  in  Latin,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
grants  made  to  Battle  Abbey.  The  pronunciation 
was  never  changed.  All  the  Sussex  branches 
continued  the  spelling  of  Cooper  until  the  time  of 
Henry  Cowper  of  Stroode,  who  died  1706.    In 
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Lord  CampbelFs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  (p.  259.) 
the  first  letter  is  signed  "  William  Cooper/ 

W.  D.  COOPBK. 

Cowper, — There  is  an  affectation  in  the  present 
day  for  pronouncing  words,  not  only  contrary  to 
established  usage,  but  in  defiance  of  orthography. 
The  Bar  furnishes  one  example,  and  "  polite 
society "  the  other.  By  the  former,  a  judge  on 
the  bench  is  called,  instead  of  "MyZorrf*  and 
"  His  Lordship;'  "  My  Lud''  and  "  His  Ludship;'' 
and  in  the  latter,  Cowper  is  metamorphosed  into 
Cooper,  Now,  I  fancy  that  "  My  Lord  "  is  a  vast 
deal  more  euphonious  than  "My  Lnd;"  and 
Cowper,  as  Shakspeare  has  it,  "becomes  the 
mouth  as  well"  as  Cooper,  We  don't  speak  of 
getting  milk  from  the  coo,  but  from  the  cow ;  and 
Cow  being  the  first  syllable  of  the  poet's  name, 
should  not  be  tortured  into  Coo,  in  compliment  to 
a  nonsensical  fastidiousness,  whoever  may  have  set 
the  example.  As  Cowper  the  poet  has  been  hitherto 
known,  and  by  that  name  will  be  cherished  by 
posterity.  John  Kemble,  the  great  actor,  I  re- 
member, tried  to  alter  the  pronunciation  of  Rome 
to  room,  and  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains,  though 
he  had  the  authority  of  a  pun  of  the  bard's  own 
for  the  change:  "Oh  Rome  and  room  enough." 
But  Shakspeare  was  but  an  indifferent  punster  at 
the  best,  as  is  proved  by  Falstaff's  refusing  to  give 
a  reason  on  compulsion,  even  though  ^^  reasons 
were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries;"  corrupting 
raisin  into  reason,  for  his  purpose,  which  is  as  far- 
fetched as  any  instance  of  the  kind  on  record,  I 
think.  But  I  digress,  and  beg  pardon  for  running 
so  away  from  the  cow,  John  Bull. 

Lord  Campbell,  in  his  entertaining  Lives  of  the 
Chief  Justices,  says,  in  a  paragraph  introductory 
to  the  life  of  Sir  Edward  Coke : 

**  As  the  name  does  not  correspond  very  aptly  with  the 
notion  of  their  having  come  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
it  has  been  derived  from  the  British  word  *  Cock  *  or 
*Coke,'  a  «  Chief;'  but,  like  *  Butler,'  *  Taylor,'  and 
other  names  now  ennobled,  it  much  more  probably 
took  its  origin  from  the  occupation  of  the  founder  of 
the  race  at  the  period  when  surnames  were  first  adopted 
in  England.  Even  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  we\i 
as  that  of  James  I.,  Sir  Edward's  name  was  frequently 
spelt  *  Cook.*  Lady  Hat  ton,  his  second  wife,  who 
would  not  assume  it,  adopted  this  spelling  in  writing 
to  him,  and  according  to  this  spelling  it  has  invariably 
been  pronounced." 

Lord  Campbell,  who  seems  rather  fond  of  such 
speculations,  however,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Cowper 
does  not  give  the  etymology  of  the  name.  But  he 
gives  a  letter  written  from  school  by  the  subse- 
quent chancellor,  in  which  he  signs  his  name 
"  William  Cooper."  However,  elsewhere,  in  a  note 
he  speaks  of  the  propensity  evinced  by  those  who 
have  risen  to  wealth  and  station  to  obliterate  the 
trace  of  their  origin  by  dropping,   adding,   or 


altering  letters;  and  among  them  he  mentions 
"  Cowper  "  as  having  its  origin  in  "  Cooper."  Mr. 
Mark  Antony  Lower,  too,  in  his  Essay  on  English 
Surnames,  classes  Cowper  among  the  surnames 
derived  from  trade.  Possibly,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  alteration,  the  original  pronunciation 
has  been  continued.  Tee  Bek. 


Witpliti  to  :^Cturr  ^utriti. 

Voce  Populi  Hal/penny  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  19.  56.). — 
I  have /owr  varieties  of  this  coin  : 

1.  The  one  which  J.  N.  C.  describes,  and  which 
is  engraved  by  Lindsay,  in  his  work  on  the  coinage 
of  Ireland,  and  is  considered  the  rarest  type. 

2.  A  precisely  similar  type,  with  the  exception 
that  the  "  F "  is  beneath,  instead  of  being  on  the 
side  of  the  portrait. 

3.  A  more  youthful  portrait,  and  of  smaller  size 
than  the  preceding,  and  a  trifle  better  executed. 
It  wants  the  "  P"  altogether,  and  has  for  "MJSiJ." 
a  small  quatrefoil.  The  engrailing  also  very 
different. 

4.  A  totally  different,  and  older  portrait  than 
any  of  the  preceding.  "  MM."  and  engrailing  the 
same  as  No.  3.,  and  it  also  wants  the  "  P." 

The  reverses  of  all  four  appear  to  differ  only  in 
very  minute  particulars.  Pinkerton,  in  his  Essay 
on  Medals,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.,  after  stating  that  the 
Irish  '  halfpence  and  farthings  were  all  coined  in 
the  Tower,  and  then  sent  to  Ireland,  there  being 
no  mint  in  that  country,  remarks  — 

**  In  1760,  however,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
copper  coin  in  Ireland  ;  upon  which  a  society  of  Irish 
gentlemen  applied  for  leave,  upon  proper  conditions, 
to  coin  halfpence  ;  which  being  granted,  those  appeared 
with  a  very  bad  portrait  of  George  II.,  and  *  voce 
populi'  around  it.  The  bust  bears  a  much  greater 
resemblance  to  the  Pretender  ;  but  whether  this  was  a 
piece  of  waggery  in  the  engraver,  or  only  arose  from 
his  ignorance  in  drawing,  must  be  left  in  doubt.  Some 
say  that  these  pieces  were  issued  without  any  leave 
being  asked  or  obtained.'* 

E.  S.  Tatlob. 

I  would  have  referred  J.  N".  C.  to  either  Pin- 
kerton or  Lindsay,  where  he  would  find  a  full 
account  about  his  Irish  halfpenny ;  but  as  he  may 
not  possess  a  numismatic  library,  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  trouble  you  with  the  extracts.  Pin- 
kerton says : 

*•  In  1760  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  copper  coin 
in  Ireland ;  upon  which  a  society  of  Irish  gentlemen 
applied  for  leave,  upon  proper  conditions,  to  coin  half- 
pence ;  which  being  granted,  those  appeared  with  a  very 
bad  portrait  of  George  II.,  and  *voce  populi*  around 
it.  The  bust  bears  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the 
Pretender ;  but  whether  this  was  a  piece  of  waggery 
in  the  engraver,  or  only  arose  from  his  ignorance  in 
drawing,  must  be  left  to  doubt.'* 

Pinkerton  does  not  here  specially  refer  to  the 
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type,  where  "  the  letter  P  is  close  to  the  nose  : " 
but  if  J.  N,  C.  can  turn  to  Lindsay's  Coinage  of 
Ireland,  1839,  he  will  find  his  coin  engraved  in 
the  fifth  supplementary  plate,  No.  16.,  and  in 
the  advertisement,  p.  139.,  the  following  remarks 
on  it: 

"  This  curious  variety  of  the  'voce  populi*  halfpence 
exhibits  a  P  before  the  face,  and  illustrates  Pinkerton's 
remark  that  the  portrait  on  these  coins  seems  intended 
for  that  of  the  Pretender :  it  is  a  very  neat  coin,  per- 
haps a  pattern." 

Blowen. 

Dog*8  Read  in  the  Pot  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.  264. 463.). 
—  The  sign  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  may  be 
expected.     See  Cocke  Lorrelles  Bote : — 

•*  Also  Annys  Angry  with  the  croked  buttocke 

That  dwelled  at  y*  synge  of  y«  dogges  hede  in  y*  pot. 
By  her  crafte  a  breche  maker.*' 

Thos.  Lawrence. 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

"  O  wearisome  Condition  of  Humanity  "  (Vol.  iii., 
p.  241.). —  As  no  one  has  hitherto  appropriated 
these  fine  lines,  as  to  the  author  of  which  your 
correspondent  inquires,  1  may  mention  that  they 
are  taken  from  the  **  Chorus  Sacerdotum,"  at  the 
end  of  Lord  Brook's  Mustapha,  (See  his  Works, 
fol.  1633,  p.  159.)  The  chorus  is  worth  quoting 
entire : 

'*  O  wearisome  condition  of  humanity  I 
Borne  under  one  Law,  to  another  bound  : 
Vaindy  begot,  and  yet  forbidden  vanity  j 
Created  sick,  commanded  to  be  sound : 
What  meaneth  Nature  by  these  diverse  Lawes? 
Passion  and  reason  self  division  cause. 
Is  it  the  mark  or  majesty  of  power 
To  make  offences  that  it  may  forgive? 
Nature  herself  doth  her  own  self  defloure 
To  hate  those  Errors  she  herself  doth  give. 
For  how  should  Man  think  that  he  may  not  do 
If  Nature  did  not  fail  and  punish  too  ? 
Tyrant  to  others,  to  herself  unjust, 
Only  commands  things  difficult  and  hard. 
Forbids  us  all  things,  which  it  knows  is  lust, 
Makes  easy  pains,  impossible  reward. 
If  Nature  did  not  take  delight  in  blood, 
She  would  have  made  more  easy  ways  to  good. 
We  that  are  bound  by  vows  and  by  promotion, 
With  pomp  of  holy  sacrifice  and  rites. 
To  teach  belief  in  good  and  still  devotion, 
To  preach  of  Heaven's  wonders  and  delights ; 
Yet  when  each  of  us  in  his  own  heart  looks, 
He  finds  the  God  there  far  unlike  his  Books." 

I  should  like  to  see  a  collected  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  two  noble  Grevilles,  Fulke  and 
Robert,  Lords  Brook ;  the  first  the  friend  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  second  the  honoured  of  Milton. 
The  little  treatise  on  Truth  of  the  latter,  which 
Wall  is  answered  in  his  Truth  Tried,  is  amply  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  he  possessed  powers  of  no 
common  order.  James  Cbosslbt. 


Bunyan  and  the  "  Visions  of  Heaven  and  HeU" 
(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  70.  89.  289.  467.).  --  The  work  re- 
ferred to  by  your  correspondents  is  so  manifestly 
not  the  composition  of  John  Bunyan  that  it  is 
extraordinary  that  the  title-page,  which  was  evi- 
dently adopted  to  get  off  the  book,  should  ever 
have  imposed  upon  anybody.  The  question,  how- 
ever, put  by  your  correspondents  F.  R.  A.  and 
N.  H.,  as  to  who  G.  L.  was,  has  not  yet  been 
answered.  The  person  referred-  to  by  these  initials 
is  the  real  author  of  the  book,  who  was  George 
Larkin,  a  printer  and  author,  and  great  ally  and 
friend  of  the  redoubted  John  Dunton,  who  gives  a 
long  character  of  hira,  in  his  Life  and  Errors,  in 
his  enumeration  of  London  printers.  (See  Life 
and  Errors,  edit.  1705,  p.  326.) 

'*  Mr.  Larkin,  Senior — He  has  been  my  acquaint- 
ance for  Twenty  years,  and  the  first  printer  1  had  in 
London.  He  formerly  writ  a  Vision  of  Heaven,  &c. 
(which  contains  many  nice  and  curious  thoughts),  and 
has  lately  published  an  ingenious  Essay  on  the  noble 
Art  and  Mystery  of  Printing.  Mr.  Larkin  is  my  cdter 
ego,  or  rather  my  very  self  in  a  better  edition.*' 

The  book  itself  was  first  published  about  1690, 
and  went  through  many  editions  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  James  Crosslet. 

Pope's  Translations  or  Imitations  of  Horace 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  230. ;  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  58.  122.).  — I  am 
much  obliged  to  Mb.  Crosslet  for  having  cor- 
rected the  error  (for  which  I  cannot  account) 
in  the  title  of  the  pamphlet  in  question,  which  was 
certainly  not  by  "  the  author  of  the  Critical  History 
of  England,'^  and  certainly  was  by  Dennis,  as  is 
marked  by  Pope's  own  hand  in  the  copy  now 
before  me.  As  Mr.  Crosslet  puts  hypothetically 
the  correctness  of  my  quotation,  I  subjoin  the 
whole  passages. 

"  After  having  been  for  fifteen  years  as  it  were  an 
imitator,  he  has  made  no  proficiency.  His  first  imi- 
tations, though  bad,  are  rather  better  than  the  suc- 
ceeding, and  this  last  Imitation  of  Horace  the  most 
execrable  of  them  all." —  P.  7. 

Again : 

"An  extravagant  libel,  ridiculously  called  an  imi- 
tation of  Horace."^  P.  1 1. 

And  again : 

*'  Of  all  these  libellers  the  present  Imitator  is  the 
most  impudent  and  incorrigible."—  P.  15. 

Mr.  Crosslet  says  he  has  a  fragment  of  the 
"  Imitation  of  the  second  satire  of  the  first  book 
of  Horace,"  published  by  Curll  in  1716.  This, 
which  I  never  saw,  nor  before  heard  of,  would 
solve  the  difficulty;  and  I  respectfully  request 
Mr.  Crosslet  to  favour  us  with  a  transcript  of  the 
title-page,  which  is  the  more  desirable,  because 
all  Pope's  biographers,  and  indeed  he  himself  (to 
Spence),  have  attributed  his  first  imitation  of 
Horace  to  a  much  later  date,  certainly  subsequent 
to  1723.    The  imitation,  therefore,  of  that  satire 
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of  Horace,  printed  in  1716  by  Curll,  is  valuable  as 
to  Pope's  history,  and  a  great  curiosity;  and  as 
Mr.  Crosslby  states  that  Lady  Mary  is  not  men- 
tioned in  that  edition,  I  am  curious  to  know  how 
Pope  managed  the  rhyme  now  made  by  her  name. 
Mr.  Crosslet  adds  that  this  imitation  was  re- 
produced in  "  folio,  printed  by  J.  Boreman  about 
1734,  with  some  alterations  from  the  former 
edition."  Would  it  be  trespassing  too  much  on 
your  space  and  his  kindness,  to  request  him  to 
give  us  a  few  specimens  of  the  alterations,  par- 
ticularly the  "change  of  initials"  which  Mr. 
Crosslet  mentions.  Mr.  Crosslet  seems  to 
think  that  this  poem  was  not  reprinted  after  the 
folio  in  1734,  till  it  appeared  in  a  supplement  to 
Cooper's  edition  in  1756.  This  is  a  mistake.  It 
was  published  by  Pope  himself,  with  his  other 
imitations  of  Horace,  in  the  collection  of  his  works 
by  Dodsley  in  1738 ;  and  though  only  entitled 
"  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Pope,''  excited  very  natural 
surprise  and  disgust.  His  having  deliberately 
embodied  it  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works, 
is  Warton's  only  excuse  for  having  reproduced  it. 

C 

Prophecies  of  Nostradamus  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  86.). — 
In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  your  correspondent 
Speriend,  I  have  examined  the  series  of  early 
editors  of  this  celebrated  astrologer  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Rationale,  and  the  following  is  the  result 
of  my  inquiries. 

r--  The  earliest  edition  ot^the  Prophecies  of  Nostra- 
damus is  not  to  be  found  in  any  library  in  Paris, 
but  was  published  in  1555  (so  says  the  latest 
account  of  the  prophet,  by  M.  Eugene  Bareste) 
but  contains  little !  more  than  three  centuries  (or 
cantos,  as  they  might  be  called)  of  prophecies ; 
each  century  containing  a  hundred  quatrains. 
The  next  edition,  which  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution belonged  to  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur, 
is  entitled : 

*'  Les  Proph^ties  de  M.  Michel  Nostradamus,  dont 
il  y  en  a  trois  cens  qui  n'ont  encore  jamais  este  im- 
prim^es.  Adjoustees  de  nouveau  par  iedict  Autheur. 
A  Lyon,  chez  Pierre  Rigaud,  rue  Merciere,  au  coing 
de  rue  Ferrandiere.     Avec  permission." 

It  has,  in  MS.,  on  the  title-page,  "  1555  et 
1558."     M.  Bareste  says  of  this  edition : 

"  On  pretend  qu*elle  est  de  1558  ;  mais  nous  ne  le 
pensons  pas,  car  eile  a  ete  probablement  faite  Tannic 
meme  de  la  mort  de  Tauteur,  c'est  a  dire,  en  1566." 

However,  as  there  is  no  known  edition  between 
1555,  the  date  of  the  first,  and  1566,  this  doubtless 
is  the  earliest  containing  the  ninth  century ;  and 
at  No.  49.  of  this  century  is  to  be  seen  the  follow- 
ing quatrain : 

"  Gand  et  Bruceles  marcberont  contre  Anvers, 
Senat  de  Londres  mettront  a  mort  leur  Roy; 
Le  sel  et  vin  luy  seront  a  Ten  vers, 
Pour  eux  avoir  le  regne  en  desarroy." 


»» 


I  can  find  no  edition  of  Nostradamus  dated  1572 ; 
but  in  the  editions  of  1605,  1629,  1649,  and  1650, 
the  prophecy  is  given  as  above,  almost  letter  for 
letter,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  not  first 
known  in  that  form  in  1672.  As  to  the  number 
of  this  quatrain  agreeing  with  the  year  of  King 
Charles's  death,  it  is  most  probably  an  accident ; 
for  out  of  the  nine  hundred  and  odd  quatrains 
composing  the  twelve  centuries  (the  7th,  ]  1th,  and 
12lh  being  imperfect),  and  which  are  nearly  all 
regularly  numbered,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one 
in  which  this  singularity  occurs.  On  the  fly-leaf 
of  a  copy  of  Nostradamus  in  the  Bihliotheque  de 
S^  Genevieve  (dated  1568,  but  really  printed  in 
1649),  I  found,  in  an  old  handwriting,  a  couplet 
that  may  be  new  to  the  English  admirer  of  the 
astrologer  : 

"  Falsa  damus  cum  Nostra  damus,  nam  fallere  nostrum 
est 

Et  cum  nostra  damus,  non  nisi  Falsa  damus." 

If  Speriend  wishes  for  more  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  life  and  works  of  Nostradamus,  I 
should  recommend  him  to  look  at  the  work  I  have 
quoted  above,  which  treats  very  fully  on  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  this  "  vaticinating  worthy. 
It  is  entitled  Nostradamus,  par  Eugene  Bareste : 
Paris,  1840,  and  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum.  H.  C.  de  St.  Croix. 

I  have  an  edition  of  1 605  of  these  prophecies, 
Reveues  et  corrigees  sur  la  coppie  imprimee  a  Lyon, 
par  Benoist  Rigaud,  1586,  but  without  place  or 
printer's  name.  It  contains  (century  nine,  stanza 
49.),  the  quatrain  quoted  by  Speriend. 

The  following  quatrain  may  be  thought  to  apply 
to  Cromwell  (century  eight,  stanza  76.)  : 
"  Plus  Macelin  que  Roy  en  Angleterrej 
Dieu  obscur  nay  par  force  aura  I'empire : 
Lasche  sans  foy  sans  loy  Seignera  terre, 
Son  temps  s'aproche  si  pres  que  je  souspire," 

The  edition  of  1605  does  not  contain  the  line 
quoted  by  Speriend,  "  Senat  de  Londres,"  &c. ;  nor 
any  address  "  A  mes  Imprimeurs  de  Hongrie  ;  " 
but,  in  addition  to  the  ten  centuries  contained  in 
the  edition  of  1568  (the  original  edition),  it  con- 
tains the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  ;  also  141 
stanzas  of  additional  "  Presages,  tirez  de  ceux 
faicts  par  M.  Nostradamus  en  annees  1555  et 
suivantes  jusques  en  1567  :"  and  58  "Predictions 
Admirables  pour  les  ans  courans  en  ce  Siecle, 
Recueillies  des  Memoires  du  feu  M.  Nostradamus, 
par  Vincent  Seve,  de  Beaucaire  en  Languedoc, 
des  le  19  Mars,  1605,  au  Chateau  de  Chantilly." 

My  edition  is  not  mentioned  by  Brunet  nor  in 
any  of  the  French  Catalogues  that  I  have  been 
able  to  consult.  R.  J.  R. 

Thread  the  Needle  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  39.).— The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  a  review  in  the  Oentle^ 
man's  Magazine  of  Dec.   1849,  of  the   Life  of 
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Shirley ;  it  may  be  interesting  as  explaining  some 
part  of  the  verse  in  the  game  of  "  Thread  the 
Needle:" 

"  Lord  Nugent,  when  at  Hebron,  was  directed  to  go 
out  hy  the  needless  eye,  that  is,  by  the  small  gate  of  the 
city  ;  and  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  old  game  of 
thread  the  needle  is  played  to  the  following  words : 
*  How  many  miles  to  Hebron  ? 
Three  score  and  ten. 
Shall  I  be  there  by  midnight  ? 
Yes,  and  back  again. 

Then  thread  the  needle,*  &c. 
"  Now  this  explains  and  modifies  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  startling  passages  of  Scripture,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  riches ;  for  the  camel  can  go  through  the 
needle's  eye,  but  with  difficulty,  and  hardly  with  a  full 
load,  nor  without  stooping.** 

The  above  was  copied  out  from  the  magazine 
on  account  of  its  explaining  the  camel  and  the 
needle's  eye :  it  does  not  tell  much  upon  the 
Query  concerning  the  game  of  "  Thread  the 
Needle ; "  but  it  may  be  interesting,  and  so  is  sent 
with  pleasure  by  E.  F. 

P.  S.  A  friend  suggests,  could  the  game  have 
come  from  the  Crusades  ? 

A  line  of  players,  the  longer  the  better,  hold 
hands  and  one  end  of  the  line,  which  thus  becomes 
almost  a  circle,  runs  and  drags  the  rest  of  the  line 
after  it  through  the  arch  made  by  the  uplifted 
arms  of  the  first  couple  of  the  other  end  of  the 
line  —  a  process  nearly  enough  resembling  thread- 
ing a  needle.  There  are  subsequent  evolutions  by 
which  each  couple  becomes  in  succession  the  eye 
of  the  needle.  C. 

Salmon  Fishery  in  the  Thames  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  87.). 
— Those  of  your  readers  who  know  that  I  am  con- 
nected with  Billingsgate  market  would  look  to  me 
for  the  reply  to  R.  J.  R.'s  Query.  I  must  therefore 
inform  them  that  only  thirty  or  forty  years  back 
salmon  were  taken  in  rather  large  quantities  in 
the  Thames ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  steam- 
boats and  the  increase  of  traffic,  the  fish  have 
gradually,  I  might  say  suddenly,  disappeared,  for 
during  the  last  twenty  years  very  few  salmon  in- 
deed have  been  taken :  those  that  found  their 
way  to  market  have  realised  high  prices;  not  that 
Thames  salmon  was  ever  esteemed  for  its  flavour, 
but  only  for  its  extreme  rarity  of  late  years. 

The  hindrance  to  salmon  taking  the  Thames  is 
the  steam-boat  and  other  traffic,  which,  agitating 
the  water,  frightens  them  (they  being  a  very 
timid  fish),  and  stirs  up  the  mud,  which  chokes 
them;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  ever  after  a  salmon 
enters  a  river,  it  lives  by  suction.  It  is  possible  that 
one  or  two  salmon  a  season  even  make  up  our 
river  now,  for  becoming  frightened,  and  rushing 
on  having  back  and  head  nearly  out  of  water,  and 
the  tide  with  them,  they  would  get  a  long  way  in 
a  night,   and  possibly  reach  clear  water  above 


bridge  with  life,  but  in  a  very  weak  state.  I  be- 
lieve that,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
salmon  would  not  again  frequent  the  Thames  in 
any  large  quantites,  it  being  too  southern;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  fish  have  been  fast 
decreasing  of  late  years,  for  some  of  the  best 
rivers  in  the  north  are  now  without  salmon. 

BliOWBN. 

Billingsgate. 

EntomologicaJ.  Query  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  101.).  —  The 
insect  which  J.  E.  found  on  the  Linaria  minor  is 
probably  either  the  Euphitecia  Linariata  or  JE. 
Pulchellata.  The  former  species  is  known  to 
feed  on  Toad  flax,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  latter  does  also.  If  J.  E.  found  any  of  the 
caterpillars  he  may  identify  them  by  referring  to 
West  wood's  British  Moths,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.,  where 
the  caterpillar  of  Euphitecia  Linariata  is  engraved 
and  described  as  "  yellow  or  greenish,  with  dark 
chesnut  spots  on  the  back  and  sides."     B.  P.  D.  E. 

School  of  the  Heart  (YoL  iii.,  p.  390.).  — The 
editor  of  the  Christian  Poet  referred  to  in  a  para- 
graph signed  S.  T.  D.  has  not  the  School  of  the 
Heart  by  Quarles  at  hand,  and  cannot  now 
examine  whether  the  two  small  pieces  quoted  in 
the  former  volume  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Harvey  from  Schola  Cordis  in  forty-seven  em- 
blems,  1647,  belong  to  one  or  the  other  writer. 
The  only  authority,  from  which  he  recollects  to 
have  gathered  them,  he  believes  to  be  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges'  Censura  Literaria^  or  his  Restituta,  which 
are  very  voluminous  and  miscellaneous,  and  are  at 
present  beyond  his  research.  From  internal  evi- 
dence, he  thinks  the  two  poems  are  not  by  Quarles, 
though  not  unworthy  of  him  in  his  best  vein. 

J.  M.  G. 

Hallamshire. 

P.  S.  Since  the  foregoing  note  was  written,  I 
have  found  the  copy  of  Sir  E.  Brydges'  Restituta^ 
from  which  I  copied  the  extract  of  Schola  Cordis^ 
in  the  Christian  Poet 

"  Schola  Cordis :  or  the  Heart  of  itself  gone  away 
from  God,  brought  back  again  to  Him,  and  instructed 
by  Him.     In  47  Emblems.     1647.     12rao.    pp.196.** 

Inscribed,  without  a  signature, 
**  To  the  Divine  Majestic  of  the  onely-begotten, 
eternall,  well-beloved  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
World,  Christ  Jesus,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Lord  of 
Lords ;  the  Maker,  the  Mender,  the  Searcher,  and  the 
Teacher  of 

The  Heart : 

the  Meanest  of  his  most  unworthy  Servants 

offers  up  this  poore  Account  of  his  Thoughts, 

humbly  begging  pardon  for  all  that  is 

amisse  in  them,  and  a  gracious 

acceptance  of  these  weak  endeavours 

for  the  Advancement  of  his 

Honour  in  the  Good  of  others.'* 

The  third  edition,  dated  1675,  ascribes  these 
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emblems  to  the  author  of  The  Synagogue^  annexed 
to  Herbert's  Poems,  This,  according  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  his  notes  on  Walton's  Angler^  was 
Christopher  Harvie :  but  Wood,  in  his  Athence^ 
positively  affirms  that  the  author  of  The  Syna- 
gogue^ in  imitation  of  the  divine  Herbert,  was 
Thomas  Harvey.  M.A.,  and  first  Master  of  King- 
ston School  in  Herefordshire.  To  him^  therefore 
(adds  Sir  Egerton  Brydges),  we  may  presume  to 
assign  it,  until  a  stronger  testimony  shall  dispos- 
sess him  of  a  tenure,  which  reflects  honourable 
reputation  on  the  copiousness  of  his  fancy  and  the 
piety  of  his  mind. 

Fortune^  Infortune,  Fort  une  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  57.). — 
I  agree  with  Mb.  Bbeen  that  this  inscription  on 
the  tomb  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  in  the  beautiful 
church  of  Brou,  is  "somewhat  enigmatical,"  a 
literal  translation  failing  entirely  to  make  sense  of 
it.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Breen  may  be  willing  to 
accept  the  interpretation  offered  by  a  writer  in  the 
Magasin  Pittoresque  for  1850,  where,  describing 
the  monuments  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Brou  (p.  22.),  he  says  : 

**  Cette  legende  bizarre  est  assez  difficile  a  expliquer, 
SI  Ton  ne  regarde  pas  le  mot  in  fortune  com  me  un  verbe. 
Avec  cette  hypothese,  la  devise  signifierait :  *  La  for- 
tune a  rendu  une  personne  tres-malheureuse?'  Cette 
explication  est  d'autant  plus  plausible  que  la  vie  de 
Marguerite  d'Autriche  fut  afflig^e  de  bien  de  revers. 
Destinee  a  regner  sur  la  France,  elle  est  repudi<^e  par 
Charles  VIII.,  son  fiancd ;  elle  Spouse  le  fils  du  roi 
d'Aragon,  qui  la  laisse  bientot  veuve  avec  un  fils 
qu*elle  a  aussi  la  douleur  de  perdre  peu  apres  ;  enfin, 
remariee  a  Fhiiibert  le  Beau,  elle  le  voit  mourir  au 
printemps  de  son  age.*' 

There  is  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  inscrip- 
tion was  meant  to  typify  the  misfortunes  of  Mar- 
garet; but  the  preceding  solution  is  still,  in  a 
grammatical  point  of  view,  unsatisfactory.  If  fort 
could  be  transposed  to  faity  the  reading  would  be 
simple  enough ;  but  in  these  cases  we  are  bound 
to  take  the  inscriptions  as  we  find  them,  and  the 
Rebus  in  stone  was  the  especial  delight  of  the 
sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  century.  D.  C. 

St.  John's  Wood,  July  28.  1851. 

AcJtey  Trade  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  40.). — Ackey  weights 
were,  and  I  believe  are,  used  on  the  Guinea  Coast 
for  weighing  gold  dust :  1  ackey =20^?^  grains 
Troy.  The  Ackey  Trade  must  be,  I  suppose,  the 
African  gold  dust  trade.  W.  T. 

Curious  Omen  at  Marriage  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  406.) 
—  H.  A.  B.  asks  at  the  end  of  his  Note,  "Why  a 
coruscation  of  joy^  upon  a  wedding  day,   should 
forebode   evil  ? "    and    "  Whether  any  other  in- 
stances are  on  record  of  its  so  doing  ?' 

As  these  questions  have  remained  unanswered 
for  some  weeks,  I  am  tempted  to  suggest  that  your 
correspondent  may  have  laid  too  much  stress  on 
the  fact  of  the  joy  having  been  expressed  at  a 


weddings  and  that  the  passage  he  quoted  from  Miss 
Benger's  Memoirs  of  Flizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
may  be  simply  an  allusion  to  the  old  belief  (still 
more  or  less  prevalent)  of  "  high  spirits  being  a 
presage  of  impending  calamity  or  of  deaJthr  (See 
Vol.  ii.,  pp.  84.  150.) 

The  late  Miss  Landon,  in  one  of  her  novels, 
furnishes  an  additional  notice  of  this  belief: 

**  The  ex-queen  of  Sweden  has  had  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  her  suite  put  to  death  in  a  manner  equally 
sudden  and  barbarous ;  and  what  excites  in  me  a  strong 
personal  feeling  on  the  subject  is,  that  Monaldeschi,  the 
cavalier  in  question,  dined  with  me  the  very  day  of  his 
murder,  as  I  must  call  it.  Such  a  gay  dinner  as  we 
had  1  for  Monaldeschi  —  lively,  unscrupulous,  and  sar- 
castic —  was  a  most  amusing  companion.  His  spirits, 
far  higher  than  his  usual  bearing,  carried  us  all  along 
with  them:  and  I  remember  saying  to  him,  *  I  envy 
your  gaiety:  why,  Monaldeschi,  you  are  as  joyous  as 
if  there  were  nothing  but  sunshine  in  the  world.'  He 
changed  countenance,  and  becoming  suddenly  grave, 
exclaimed,  *  Do  not  call  me  back  to  myself.  I  feel 
an  unaccountable  vivacity,  which  I  know  is  the  herald 
of  disaster.'  But  again  he  became  cheerful,  and  we 
rallied  him  on  the  belief,  which  he  still  gaily  main- 
tained, that  great  spirits  were  the  sure  forerunners  of 
misfortune." — Francesco  Carrara,  vol.  ii.  chap.  6. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
say  whether  Miss  Landon  had  the  authority  of 
any  cotemporary  writer  for  the  anecdote.  Is  not 
the  warning,  "  Sing  before  noon,  and  you'll  sigh 
before  night,"  also  a  proof  of  the  dread  with  which 
"  coruscations  of  joy  "  were  looked  upon  by  our 
forefathers  ?  C.  Forbes. 

Temple. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

The  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  present  laws 
on  the  subject  of  international  copyright  has  induced 
the  eloquent  author  of  The  History  of  the  Girondists, 
when  giving  to  the  world  The  History  of  the  Restora- 
tion of  Monarchy  in  France,  to  consent  to  write  in 
English  some  of  the  most  important  pas.sages  of  that 
history  with  the  view  of  assisting  his  publishers  in  their 
endeavour  to  protect  themselves  against  piracy.  To 
this  circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  the  appearance 
at  the  same  moment  of  the  English  and  French  edi- 
tions ;  and  both  at  a  much  lower  price  than  that  at 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  receive 
original  works.  M.  de  Lamartine's  present  contribu- 
tion to  the  modern  history  of  France  cannot  fail  to 
excite  great  interest  —  despite  of  the  manifest  preju- 
dices of  the  writer ;  for  it  is  written  with  marked 
earnestness  —  not  to  say  bitterness,  and  depicts  in 
striking  colours  at  once  the  military  genius  and  the 
heartless  selfishness  of  Napoleon.  The  history  of  the 
murder  of  Due  D'Engbien  is  told  with  consummate 
dramatic  effect ;  and  as  the  reader  finishes  the  nar* 
rative  he  feels  the  force  of  the  author's  closing  words, 
"  The  murderer  has  but  his  hour — the  victim  has  all 
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eternity."  The  book  will  be  read  and  re-read  for  its 
brilliancy  and  interest;  it  can  however  never  be  quoted 
as  an  authority,  for  its  writer  has  disdained  to  quote 
those  on  which  his  own  statements  are  based.  M.  de 
Ijamartine  in  making  this  omission  has  done  Injustice 
both  to  himself  and  to  his  readers. 

Letters  Historical  and  Botanical^  relating  chiefly  to 
places  in  the  Vale  of  Teign,  8fc.,  by  Dr.  Eraser  Halle,  i.<: 
a  small  volume  which  we  can  conscientiously  recom- 
mend as  a  desirable  travelling  companion  to  such  of 
our  friends  as  may  be  about  to  visit  this  beautiful  dis- 
trict of 

"Lovely  Devonia,  land  of  flowers  and  songs.*' 

It  is  clearly  the  production  of  a  thoughtful  scholar ; 
and  besides  its  botanical  notices  and  historical  illus- 
trations, contains  many  pleasant  snatches  of  old  song, 
and  hints  of  by -gone  legends. 

Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Giorgio  Vasari, 
Sf^.t  by  Mrs.  Foster,  vol.  iii.,  is  another  volume  of  Mr. 
Bobn*s  Standard  Library.  Vasari's  work  was  one  of 
the  favourite  books  of  the  unfortunate  Haydon;  and 
now,  when  so  much  attention  is  being  devoted  by  all 
classes  to  the  fine  arts,  when  our  nobles  are  throwing 
open  their  galleries  to  the  public,  and  admitting  all  to 
a  free  study  of  the  exquisite  works  in  their  possession, 
an  English  version  of  such  a  series  of  biographies  as 
Vasari  has  given  us,  and  enriched  as  it  is  by  notes  and 
illustrations  drawn  from  his  best  commentators,  cannot 
but  find  an  extensive  and  ready  sale. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson  (3.  Wellington 
Street)  will  sell  on  Wednesday  next  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  Engravings,  the  property  of  a  distinguished 
collector,  by  whom  it  was  formed  thirty  years  since, 
chiefly  from  the  Durand  Collection ;  and  on  Thursday 
next  a  most  interesting  collection  of  Manuscripts  and 
Books  of  the  poet  Gray,  the  whole  in  beautiful  con- 
dition, together  with  a  collection  of  various  editions  of 
his  works,  a  posthumous  bust,  and  other  items  con- 
nected with  the  poet.  On  Friday  the  same  auctioneers 
will  be  engaged  in  the  sale  of  the  interesting  collection 
of  Engraved  British  Portraits  formed  by  the  late 
Thomas  Harrison,  Esq. 

Catalogues  Keceivkd — J.  Lilly's  (19.  King  Street, 
Coven t  Garden)  Very  Cheap  Clearance  Catalogue  of 
Five  Thousand  Volumes;  B.  Quaritch's  (16.  Castle 
Street,  Leicester  Square)  Cheap  Book  Circular, 
No.  32.,  Catalogue  of  Books  in  all  Languages. 


BOOKS  AND   ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED   TO    PURCHASE. 

Natural  History  op  thb  British  ENTOMOSTRACiE,  by  W.  Baird, 

BLD.  (Kay  Society's  Publications.) 
Harrington's  Edition  of  Tub  Anglo-Saxon  Version  op  Orotius, 

bv  Alfred  the  Great.     8vo.    London,    1773.     (An  Imperfect 

Cfopy,  containing  only  tiie  Anglo-Saxon,  from  p.  1 .  to  242.,  would 

be  sufficient) 
British  Essayists,  by  Chalmers.     45  Vols.    Johnson  and  Co. 

Vols.  VI.  VII.  VIII.  IX.  and  XXllI. 
Kmiobt's  Pictorial  Shakspbarb.    Part  XXV. 
Boddbn's  Lipb  op  Archbishop  Morton,  1607. 
Thomas  Lytb's  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs.   12ino.    I8'i7. 
Dodwbll  (Hbnry,  M.A.),  Discourse  proving  prom  Scriptures 

th%t  the  Soul  is  a  Principle  naturally  Mortal,  &c. 
KfiPLBOTiONB  ON  Mr.  Burchbt's  MEMOIRS;  or.  Remarks  on  his 

Account  of  Capuin  Wilraot's  Expedition  to  the  West  Indies, 

by  Colonel  Luke  Lillingston,  1704. 


Gentleman's  Magazine.    Vol.  I.    1731. 

New  England  Judobd.  not  by  Man's  but  bt  the  Spirit  op  the 

Lord.  &c.    By  George  Bishope.    1661.     4to.    Wanted  from 

p.  150.  to  the*'nd. 
Reason  and  Judgment,  or  Special  Remarques  op  thb  Lipb  op 

THE  RENOWNED  Dr.  SaNDBRSON,  LATE  LORD  BiSHOP  OK  LlNCOLM. 

1663.    Sm.  4to.    Wanted  from  p.  90.  to  the  end. 
Tristram  Shindy.    12mo.    Tenth  Edition.    Wanted  Vol.  VII. 

MaLLAY,    P.SSAl  8UR    LES  EOLISES    ROMAINBS   BT    BYZANTINES  DU 

PuY  DE  DoMB.    I  Vol.  folia    fil  Plates. 
An  Account  op  the  Remains  op  the  Worship  op  Prupds,  to 

which  is  added  a  Discourse  thereon,  as  connected  with  the 

Mystic  Theology  of  the  Ancients.    London,  1786.    4to.    By 

R.  Payne  Knight. 
Ch.  Thillon's  (Professor  of  Halle)  Nouvelle  Collection  des 

Apocryphbs,  augment^,  &c.     Leipsic,  1832. 
Social  Statics,  by  Herbert  Spencer.    8vo. 
Thb  Journal  op  Psychological  Mfdicine.    The  back  numbers. 
ENCYCLOPiEDiA  Britannica.    The  part  <»f  the  7th  edition  edited 

by  Prof.  Nnpier,  containing  the  Art  Mortality. 
Obsbrvations  on  the  Inpluencb  op  Climate  on  Health  and 

Mortality,  by  Arthur  S.  Thomson,  M.D.  (A  Priie  Thesis.) 
Report  on  the  Bengal  Military  Fund,  by  F.  G.  P.  Neison. 

Published  in  1849. 
Three  Reports,  by  Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  Actuary  to  the  Guardian, 

viz.  : 
Report  on  the  Bombay  Civil  Fund,  published  1836. 

•—  Bengal  Medical  Ketirint;  Fund,  published  1839. 

' : Bengal  Military  Fund,  published  1844. 

Observations  on  the  Mortality  and  Physical  Management 

OP  Children,  by  Mr.  Roberton,  Surg,  on,  London,  1827. 

%•  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  •'NOTES  AND 
QUERIES."  186.  Fleet  Street. 


finiitti  ta  Carresf^anlrenU. 

H.  E.  (a  Subscriber  from  1  to  94).  If  this  correspondent  ujiU 
forward  copies  of  the  Queries  referred  to,  they  shall  have  imme" 
diate  attention, 

R.  H. :  — 

**  Every  one  to  their  likinjr. 
As  the  old  woman  said  when  she  kissed  her  cow- 
Is  not  the  picture  striking," 

is  the  r^rain  of  a  song  which  was  very  popular  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  since. 

Llaw  Gyppes.  The  motto  of  the  extinct  Viscounts  Mount 
Cashel, "  Siistenta  la  Drechura, "  is  Spanish,  and  signifies  "  Main- 
tain the  Right."     The  Davies  Queries  in  an  early  number. 

G.  Creed.  The  Newcastle  Apothecary,  of  whom  George  Colman 
records  that  he 

"  I^ved  verse  and  took  so  much  delight  in  It, 
That  his  directions  he  resolved  to  write  in  it," 
was,  we  believe,  altogether  an  imaginary  personage. 

Replies  Received.  Stonehenge— English  Sapphics— St.  Paul 
^Collar  of  Esses— On  the  Word  "  Rack  "  —  Suicides  burned  in 
Cross  Roads—  Bensley  Fam fy  —  Curious  Inscription  — In  Frtnt 
—  Epitaph  —  Thistle  of  Scotland  —  Saint  and  Crosier,  i[C.— 
Charles  Lamb  and  William  Hone  —  Coke  how  pronounctd  — 
Caxton  Memorial  —  Shaksprare  and  Cervantes  —  Umbrella  — 
East  Norfolk  Folk  Lore  —  Bells  in  Churches— The  Ten  Com. 
mandmen's  —  Whale  of  Jonah  —  The  Tradescants  —  George 
Steevens  —  Sun  stand  thou  still  —  Remarks  upon  some  recent 
Queries. 

Copies  of  our  Prospectus,  according  to  the  suggestion  o/"  T.  E .  H. , 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  correspondent  willing  to  assist  us  by  cir- 
culating them. 

Vols.  I.,  II..  and  III.,  with  very  copious  Indices,  may  stilt  be 
had,  price  9s.  6d.  each,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Notes  and  Queries  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  so  that  our 
country  Subscribers  may  receive  it  on  Saturday.  The  subscrip- 
tion/or the  Stamped  Edition  is  10».  2d.  for  Six  Months,  which  may 
be  paid  by  Pott- office  Order  drawn  in  favour  qf  our  Publisher 
Mr.  George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street ;  to  whose  care  all  commui 
nicationsfor  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

.Erra/ti>7f.  — Pagel25.  col.  I.  1.33.  and  37.  for  "orcwr"  read 
^  paper. "" 
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THE    CAXTON    MEMORIAL    AND    CHAUCER*S   MONUMENT. 

The  result  of  the  appeals  which  have  recently  been 
made  to  the  sympathies  of  the  present  age  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  Memorial  to  our  first  Printer,  and 
of  restoring  the  crumbling  tomb  of  one  of  our  earliest 
and  greatest  Poets,  has  gone  near  to  prove  that  the 
admirers  of  Caxton  and  Chaucer  are  disposed  to  yield 


to  the  objects  of  their  hero-worship  little  more  than 
lip  service.  In  short,  the  plan  for  the  Caxton  Me- 
morial, and  that  for  the  restoration  of  Chaucer's  Mo- 

- 

nument,  have  well  nigh  failed. 

The  projectors  of  the  former  had,  indeed,  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  settling  what  the  Caxton  Memorial  should 
be,  to  encounter,  at  the  very  outset  of  their  undertaking, 
one  difficulty  from  which  the  Cliaucer  Committee  was 
free;  and  the  uncertainty  whether  it  should  assume 
the  form  of  the  symbolical  "  lamp  and  fountain  "  so 
poetically  suggested  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  or  the 
ideal  cast-iron  statue  of  tlie  Coalbrook  Dale  Company, 
may  have  had  a  sinister  effect  upon  the  Subscription 
List. 

Between  the  suggestive  symbol  and  the  fancy  por- 
trait there  would  seem  to  be  little  room  for  hesitation, 
since  the  former  would  merely  veil  a  truth,  while 
the  latter  would  perpetuate  a  falsehood.  But  our 
readers  have  had  before  them  a  third,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  a  far  more  reasonable  proposal,  in  that  made  by 
Mr.  Bolton  Cornet  for  a  collective  impression  of 
Caxton 's  original  compositions:  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  if  that  gentleman  will  take  the  trouble  to 
enter  into  the  necessary  details  as  to  the  extent  of  such 
compositions,  and  the  expense  of  transcribing  and 
printing  them,  his  scheme  may  yet  be  realised,  and  that 
too  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  subscribers  to  the 
Caxton  Memorial.  The  following  communication  in- 
dicates the  favour  with  which  Mr.  Corney's  proposal 
will  probably  be  received  by  the  followers  of  Caxton's 
art  in  this  country. 

I  have  just  read  with  great  pleasure  the  article 
on  "  A  Caxton  Memorial  suggested  **  in  your 
Number  for  the  19th  of  Julj.     I  was  particularly 

E leased  with  the  ^^ proposed  conditions;"  and  as  an 
umble  follower  of  the  art  of  which  Caxton  stands 
at  the  head,  and  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  that 
great  and  talented,  and  learned  printer,  I  should 
feel  great  pleasure  in  becoming  a  subscriber, 
should  anything  of  the  kind  be  undertaken ;  and 
have  no  doubt  iDut  that  many,  —  aye,  as  many  as 
might  be  required  to  complete  the  subscription 
list,  might  be  found  among  the  printers  of  tl 
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country,  who  would  feel  proud  to  subscribe  to  sucb 
a  "  Memorial."  If  mi jtbing  of  tLe  kind  should  be 
undertaken,  the  projectors  might  depend  upon  me 
becoming  a  subscriber.  Hknhy  Rylbtt, 

Printer. 
HomcBstle,  Aug.  18.  1851. 


fteat  ai-i]uireTnenls. although  poinlingat 
-night  be  a  fitting  Memorial  of  aim  of  tlie  greatest 
of  the  Worthies  o(  Westminster,  clearly  indicates  tliat 
if  Mr.  Coehet's  scheme  c»n  be  carried  out  ii  will  have 

Mb.  Bolton  Cobket's  letter  is  entitled  to  much 
attention.  It  is  satisfactor;  to  learn  that  the 
ori};inal  design  bas  been  abandoned.  Tbe  fountain 
and  the  illumination  might  be  a  verj  prelty  idea, 
but  it  would  have  aorely  puzzled  some  of  our 
Countr^'men  to  connect  that  memorial  in  their 
minds  with  IhH  name  and  services  of  the  first 
English  printer. 

Migbt  not  the  funds  that  were  raised  be  advan- 
tf^eouslv  employed  in  founding  a  Cas-ton  scholar- 
ship at  Westminster  School ;  or  in  the  building  or 
enlarging  some  school  bearing  Cax ton's  name,  con- 
nected with  Westminster  P  The  spiritual  wants 
of  that  city  are  great. 

If  the  statue  be  raised,  which  should  not  present 
a  bon&Jide  resemblance  to  our  celebj'ated  printer, 
it  would  be  worse  than  valueless  —  something  like 
on  imposture  j  and  it  would  have  as  little  con- 
nexion with  Caxkin  as  the  statue  in  St.  Peter's 
bears  to  the  great  Apostle,  though  called  bj  his 

Mb.  Cosnei'b  proposal,  of  giving  an  inipression 
of  Caxton's  original  compositions,  would  unques- 
tionably be  his  most  enduring  and  glorious  monu- 
ment. These  reprints  would  be  dear,  not  only  to 
the  bibliographer,  but  to  tbe  philologist  and  men 
of  letters  generally.  But  the  work  would  be  an 
expensive  one,  and  the  editors  should  be  far  more 
liberally  recompensed  than  by  merely  receiving  a 
limited  number  of  copies.  As  the  subscription 
would  probably  be  very  limited,  the  work  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  nation,  and  not  by  indivi- 
duals ;  still,  the  funds  already  raised,  if  not  other- 
wise expended  for  educational  purposes,  as  before 
suggested,  would  serve  as  the  foundation  for  au- 
complishing  Mb.  Corner's  excellent  suggestion, 
J.  H,  M. 

Out  present  purpose,  howerer,  a  to  call  atlenlion  la 

iddressed  to  oursi-lvei  (which,  be  it  observed,  has  been 
in  tjrpe  for  several  weeks),  but  also  in  the  pages  of 
our  learned  and  able  contemporary  the   GiNTLxHiH'a 


Maojlzihc,  in  an  article  from  which  we  extract  the 

most  important  passage,  namely,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  Riilure  of  the  projected  Caiton  Memorii 
funds  subscribed  might  with  propriety  and  good  effect 
be  applied  (the  consent  of  tbe   subscribers  being   of 

himself  wontd  so  surely  have  sympathised,  namely,  tl 
restoration  of  tbe  tomb  of  Geoffrey  ChflHCur: 

Chaucer  and  Caxlon,  —  "  Not  half"  of  the  p 
quired  100/.  "has  yet  been  sutujcribed"  for  the 
restoration  of  Chaucer's  monument.  Chaucer  was 
an  especial  favourite  of  Caxton ;  and  as  the  first 
English  printer  seems  for  awhile  destined  to  re- 
main without  "  light  and  fountain,"  as  once  upon 
a  time  siiggesled  by  Dr.  Milinan,  treasurer  of 
the  Caxton  fund,  possibly  the  subscribers  to  that 
fund  would  not  object  to  the  transmission  of  the 
sum  required  by  the  old  monument  of  the  poet, 
from  tbe  no  monument  of  the  printer?  Will  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ask  for  suffrages  on  the  matter? 

Q. 

After  alluding  to  the  various  proposals  for  the  Cai- 
ton  Memorial,  and  the  correspundence  between  Ma. 
Bolton  Coknev  and  Ma.  BsauH  BoTFiiLD  in  "  Notes 
iND  Quians,"  Sylvanus  Urban  proceeds  : 

"But  the  disi:ussion  will  do  good.  If  nether 
proposal  can  be  carried  out,  we  shall  probably 
have  a  better  suggestion  than  either.  The  money 
in  hand  is  said  to  be  far  short  of  the  sum  necessary 
to  erect  a  statue  or  to  print  the  works  ;  if  so,  why 
not  repair  Chaucer's  tomb  with  it?  Nothing 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  Caxton  himself.  He 
not  only  printed  Chaucer's  works,  and  i 
printed  them  merely  to  get  rid  of  errors ;  but, 
feeling  that  the  great  poet  'ought  eternally  ■ 
remembered'  in  tbe  place  where  he  lies  bu 
he  hung  up  an  epitaph  to  his  memory  over 
tomb  which  is  now  mouldering  to  decay. 
'  Post  obilum  Caiton  voloit  le  vivere,  cura 
Witltlmi,  Chaucer  dare 


Nam 


nila  forr 


Has  quoque  sed  laudes  jussit  hie  esse  tuas.' 
"  Tbe  epitaph,  touching  evidence  of  Caxton's 
affection  for  the  poet,  has  disappeared.  In  a  few 
years  the  tomb  itself  will  have  submitted  to  in- 
evitable fate.  What  better  mode  of  keeping  alive 
the  memory  of  both  Chaucer  and  Caxton,  or  of 
doing  honour  to  the  pious  printer,  than  by  showing 
that  even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  bis  wishes 
for  the  preservation  of  Chaucer's  memory  in  that 
place  are  not  forgotten  ?  If  the  fund  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  surplus  might  be 
invested  on  trust  to  perform  the  wish  of  Caxton, 
by  keeping  Chaucer's  monument  in  repair  for  ever." 
—  Gentlenian'a  Magazine,  August,  p.  167. 

Here  we  leave  the  matter  for  the  present ;  not,  bow- 
ever,  without  the  hope  that  the  present  age  will  do 
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l^onmir  ta  the  memories  of  two  of  our  Illustrious 
Dead,  and  that  a  few  months  will  witness  both  a 
GaxtoD  Memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  collective  edition  of 
kk  original  writings,  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Monu- 
ment of  the  Father  of  £nglish  Poetry, 


COLLAR   OF   88. 


(Vol.  ii.,  pp,  89.  475.) 

No  less  than  nine  long  months  have  elapsed 
since  you  adopted  my  suggestion  of  limiting  your 
columns,  on  the  disputed  question  relative  to  the 
collar  of  SS.,  to  a  record  of  the  names  of  those 
persons  who,  either  on  their  monumental  effigies 
or  brasses,  or  in  their  portraits  or  otherwise,  are 
represented  as  wearing  that  ornament;  together 
with  a  short  statement  of  the  position  held  by 
each  of  these  individuals  in  the  court  of  the  then 
reigning  monarch,  seeming  to  warrant  the  as- 
sumption. How  is  it  that  the  invitation  has  not 
produced  more  than  a  single  response  ?  Is  it  that 
the  combatants  are  more  fond  of  discussing  the 
probabilities  of  a  disputed  point,  than  of  seeking 
fbr  facts  to  aid  in  its  illustration  ?  I  hope  that 
this  is  not  so,  in  an  age  that  prides  itself  in  its  an- 
tiquarian and  historical  investigations ;  and  I  trust 
that,  now  the  dismissal  of  the  parliament  has  re- 
lieved many  from  onerous  duties,  your  pages  may 
benefit,  not  only  on  this  but  on  other  important 
subjects,  by  the  vacational  leisure  of  your  learned 
contributors. 

That  I  may  not  myself  be  chargeable  with  a 
continuance  of  the  silence  of  which  I  complain,  I 
now  offer  to  you  no  less  than  eleven  of  the  earliest 
names,  principally  taken  from  Boutell's  MonU' 
mental  Brasses,  but  some  suggested  in  your  own 
pages,  on  whose  monuments  or  otherwise  the 
collar  occurs.  To  most  of  these  I  have  added  a 
few  particulars  seeming  to  warrant  the  assumption ; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  some  of  your  correspondents 
will  supply  you  with  similar  hints  as  to  those  of 
whom  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  trace  anything 
applicable  to  the  subject  of  enquiry. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  in  13»2,  seventeen  years 
before  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  It  appears  on 
the  brass  of  Sir  Thomas  Burton,  in  Little  Cas- 
treton  Church,  in  Rutlandshire.  This  knight,  we 
find,  received  letters  of  protection  on  accompany- 
ing the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  France  in  1369, 
when  £(lward  III.  revived  his  claim  to  that 
kingdom.^  Being  thus  one  of  the  retainers  of  the 
duke,  the  assumption  of  his  collar  of  livery  may 
be  at  once  accounted  for. 

2,  The  next  that  we  have  is  on  the  monument 
pf  John  Gower   in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour, 

♦  N.  Foedera,  iii.  870. 


South wark.  The  poet  died  in  1402,  4  Henry  IV. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  was  a  knight^ 
and  the  only  ground  that  I  can  suggest  for  his 
being  represented  with  the  collar  of  SS.  is,  that 
he  was  in  some  manner,  perhaps  as  the  court  poet, 
attached  to  the  household  of  the  king.  Of  his 
transferred  devotion  to  Henry  IV.  we  have  suffi-^ 
cient  evidence  in  the  revision  of  his  Confessio 
Amantis,  from  which  he  excluded  all  that  he  had 
previously  said  in  praise  of  his  patron  Richard  II. 

3.  Sir  Thomas  Massingberd  died  in  1406,  and 
on  his  monument  in  Gunby  Church  in  Lincoln- 
shire, both  he  and  his  lady  are  represented  with 
collars  of  SS.     Why,  I  have  still  to  seek. 

4.  In  1407  there  is  a  similar  instance  of  a  knight 
and  his  lady  being  so  ornamented.  These  are  Sip 
William  and  Lady  Bngot,  whose  monument  is  in 
Baginton  Church,  Warwickshire,  Boutell  says 
that  he  was  the  first  who  received  this  decoration 
from  the  king.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Patent 
Rolls  contain  sufficient  to  account  for  his  and  his 
wife's  assuming  King  Henry's  livery  from  grai 
titude  for  the  restoration  of  his  lands^  which  he  had 
forfeited  as  an  adherent  to  Richard  IL* 

5.  Then  follows  Sir  John  Drayton,  whose  mo-» 
nument,  dated  in  1411,  is  in  Dorchester  Church, 
Oxfordshire.  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  was  in 
the  king's  household ;  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  he  was  keeper  of  the  royal 
swans ;  and  early  in  that  of  Henry  IV.,  was  Ser- 
jeant of  the  king's  pavilions  and  tents.  Thomas 
Drayton,  who  was  made  Assaver  of  the  Mint  in 
the  year  of  Sir  John's  death  f,  was  probably  his 
son. 

6.  In  the  following  year,  1412,  we  have  the 
collar  of  SS.  represented  on  the  brass  of  Sir 
Thomas  Swynborne  in  Little  Horkeley  Church, 
Essex.  Two  or  three  years  before,  and  perhaps 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  knight  held  the  offices 
of  Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  and  of  the  king's  lieute- 
nant in  those  parts. 

The  last  nve  of  these  are  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  examples  ;  but  in  that  of  Henry  VL, 
we  find  five  other  instances. 

7.  In  Trotton  Church,  Sussex,  is  the  monument 
of  Thomas  Lord  Camoys,  who  died  in  1424,  and 
of  his  wife ;  both  of  whom  are  distinguished  by 
the  collar.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  English  army  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

8.  A  monument,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Sip 
John  Segrave,  dated  in  1425,  occurs  in  Dor- 
chester Church,  Oxfordshire  :  of  whom  I  can  state 
nothing. 

9.  On  the  brass  of  John  Leventhorpe,  Esq.,  in 
the  church  of  Sawbridgeworth,  in  Hertfordshire, 

♦   CqI.  Rqt.   Pat  236.  243. 

f  Cal.  Rot  Pat.  196.  259.;  Devon's  Issue  Roll,  286. 
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the  collar  is  also  to  be  found.  He  died  in  1433, 
and  was  one  of  the  executors  named  in  the  will  of 
King  Henry  rV." 

10.  The  monument  in  Yatton  Church,  Somer- 


who  died  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas 
1449.     This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  example  of  a 
judge  being  represented  with  the  collar  of  SS. 

11.  The  silver  collars  of  the  king's  livery  be- 
queathed by  the  will  of  John  Baret  of  Bury,  may 
be  presumeil,  allhough  he  did  not  die  till  after  the 
accession  of  Edward  IV.,  to  be  of  the  livery  of 
Henry  VI. ;  as  he  is  not  only  represented  on  his 
tomb,  whicli  he  had  erected  during  Henry's  reign, 
with  the  collar  of  SS, ;  but  the  chantry,  also  built 
by  bJm,  is  profusely  ornamented  with  the  same 
collar,  enclosing  his  monogi-am  J.  B.  He  pro- 
bably received  the  privilege  of  wearing  it  during 
Henry's  visit  to  Sc  Edmondsbury  in  1433.t 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  continuation  of  this  list 
carried  oa  Ihrough  subsequent  reigns,  since  it  is 
only  bj  Ihe  multiplication  of  examples  that  ne 
Bhall  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  conclu- 
sion on  the  various  questions  connected  ivith  this 
interesting  subject- 
Will  one  of  your  correapondenta  iiodly  inform 
me  where  it  appears  that  Bichord  II.  ever  wore 
the  collar  of  SS.  ?  Edwabs  Foss. 


This  art  .caaaet  be  asalgned  to  any  single  year, 
but  must  rather  be  referred  to  a  decennium ;  and 
the  one  in  which  we  »>w  are  (1831—1860),  is 
certainly  the  Grit  decennium  of  the  fifLh  century 
of  the  existence  of  the  art.  If  anything  were 
proposed  in  the  way  of  celebration  of  this  anni- 
versary, probably  the  year  1833  would  be  chosen, 
not  only  as  the  year  which  touches  the  middle  of 
the  decennium,  but  as  being  very  probably  the 
year  in  which  the  printing  of  the  Bible  was  com- 
pleted. We  have  then  a  year  or  two  to  oonaider 
ui  what  manner  the  spirit  which  anotversariea 
usually  call  up  shall  be  turned  to  account.  The 
following  will  probably  be  suggested. 

A  feed.  If  we  could  call  down  Fust  and  Guten- 
berg to  wilness  that  within  twelve  hours  after 
dessert  and  commonplaces  are  finished,  an  account 
of  the  dinner,  as  long  as  three  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
would  be  about  the  world  in  something  like  a 
hundred  thousand  copies,  such  a  celebration  would 
have  a  strong  point  of  interest  about  it. 

A  joonumeiu  in  aeidplure.  That  is  to  say,  a  lame 
subscription,  a  committee,  five-and- twenty  abusive 
paragraphs  before  the  thing  is  done,  one  more 
when,  ten  years  afler,  it  is  completed,  and  a  shorl 


notice  in  the  handboc^s  of  London  in  all  time  to 

If  these  two  modes  are  abandoned,  many  others 
would  be  proposed.  Mine  would  be,  a  subscription 
to  defray  the  expense  of  publishing,  on  a  large 
scale,  a  bonk  of  lac-similes  of  early  typography, 
to  be  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  with  such  prefatory 
matter  as  would  form  an  accurate  popular  history 
of  printing  from  1430  to  ISSO.  The  great  in- 
terest with  which  I  saw  plain  working  men  looking 
at  the  treasures  now  exhibited  in  glass  cases  at 
the  British  Museum,  maJe  me  think  of  this. 

Reference  is  frequently  made  upon  the  origin 
of  printing,  to  ibefiieiculiis  lempomm,  or  Cologne 
Chronicle.  In  one  place  I  find  a  citation  in  sup- 
port of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  having  been  com- 
menced in  14S0;  in  another  citation  it  is  only 
affirmed  that  printing  was  first  done  in  that  year. 
The  only  edition  I  have  the  meana  of  consulting  at 
this  moment  is  that  of  Katdolt,  14B4.  And  here 
I  find  nothing  about  printing  eicept  that,  of  the 
year  1437  and  thereabouts,  it  is  said  that 

*■  ArtiticeH  mira  celeiitate  subtiliores  balito  fiunt.  Et 
imptessorei  librorum  muUlplicant  in  leria." 

In  the  preface  Ratdolt  says  that  he  had  printed 
^efaadadus  three  times  already,  of  which  Haia 
mentions  two.  He  says,  moreover,  that  this  fourth 
(Venice)  edition  was  cura  el  opera  diligeniiori. 
Did  Ratdolt,  after  inquiry,  abandon  the  more 
specific  account  above  cited,  and  corttent  himself 
with  the  above  sentence,  as  expressing  all  that 
could  be  verified;  or,  as  I  have  sometimes  eup' 
posed,  do  different  books  circulate  under  the 

Kcat  impulse  which 
■eceired  just  about 
the  time  when  printing  became  common.  Now 
we  may  hope  the  same  tiling  of  the  decennium  on 
which  we  are  entering,  the  beginninjj  of  which  is 
made  conspicuous  by  the  great  forcing-house  of 
art,  which  haa  not  yet  got  the  name  it  is  to  keep. 


Bible  divination  in  Suffolk.  — la  Suffijlk  it  is  a 
practice  on  New  Year's  Eve  to  open  a  Bible  at 
midnight,  and  the  passage  upon  which  they  stick 
a  pin  will  be  the  luck  (good  or  bad)  that  attends 
them  the  following  year.  R.  J.  S. 

Mode  of  Discovering  the  Bodiet  of  the  Droumed. 
— What  must  we  think  of  the  following,  transcribed 
from  the  Gentleman't  Mag.,  voL  xxxvil.  p.  189.? 
Can  such  things  beP 

"  WEBHKSDir,  A«IL  8,  1787. 

"  An  inquisition  was  taken  at  Neabety,  Berii,  on 
the  boJy  of  a  child  near  tvo  years  old.  who  fell  into 
the  liver  Ktnnil,  and  ttas  drowned.  The  jury  brought 
in  their  verdict  acddtalol  death.     The  body  was  dii- 
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covered  by  a  very  singular  experiment,  which  was  as 
follows :  —  After  diligent  search  had  been  made  in  the 
river  for  the  child,  to  no  purpose,  a  two-penny  loaf, 
with  a  quantity  of  quicksilver  put  into  it,  was  set 
floating  from  the  place  where  the  child  it  was  supposed 
bad  lallen  in,  which  steered  its  course  down  the  river 
upwards  of  half  a  mile,  before  a  great  number  of  spec- 
tatorsy  when  the  body  happening  to  lay  on  the  contrary 
side  of  the  river»  the  loaf  suddenly  tacked  about,  and 
swam  across  the  river,  and  gradually  sunk  near  the 
child,  when  both  the  child  and  loaf  were  immediately 
brought  up,  with  grablers  ready  for  that  purpose." 

Is  this  experiment  ever  tried  at  the  present 
time,  and  do  there  exist  any  authentic  accounts  of 
such  trials  and  their  results  ?  *  8l? 

Manpadt  House. 

Somersetshire  Rhyme, — In  Vol.  iii.,  p.  206.,  there 
is  mention  of  a  traditional  rhyme  on  Lynn  and 
Rising.  At  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  there  is  a 
similar  tradition  current : 

**  Nertown  was  a  market  town 
When  Taunton  was  a  furzy  down.'* 

This  Nertown  is  a  village  adjoining  Taunton, 
and  lying  on  the  north  side  of  it.  Its  name  is 
variously  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  Northtown, 
Near-town,  and  Nethertown,  of  which  the  last  is 
doubtless  the  right  derivation.  K.  D.  H. 


DIGTIONABT   OF   HACKNEYED   QUOTATIONS. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  the  publication  of  a  small 
work,  which  might  be  entitled  "The  Book  of 
Hackneyed  Quotations."  Manifold  would  be  its 
usefulness.  Here  information  would  be  imparted 
to  enquirers  anxious  to  discover  the  source  of  such 
passages ;  and  the  labours  of  other  oracles,  as  well 
as  of  the  editor  of  "Notes  and  Queries,"  would 
be  thus  in  this  department  diminished.  Reporters 
would  by  this  means  be  enabled  to  correct  mis- 
takes; for, owing  either  to  blunders  in  the  delivery, 
or  errors  in  the  short-hand  notes,  rarely  are  quo- 
tations faithfully  printed.  The  gentleman  "  totally 
unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,"  and  the  orator 
of  "unadorned  eloquence,"  might  from  hence 
cull  some  flowers  wherewith  to  embellish  their 
speeches ;  while  to  the  practised  author  and  the 
accomplished  speaker  such  a  collection  might 
serve  as  an  index  expurgatorius,  teaching  them 
what  to  avoid  as  common-place,  and  so  the  re- 
currence of  old  friends,  "  familiar  in  our  mouths 
as  household  words,"  would  be  more  "  like  angels* 
visits,  few  and  far  between." 

An  index  referring  to  the  rhyming  or  important 
words  should  be  appended,  and  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  few  Xtaftin 
and  French  citations. 

Surely  it  is  "  devoutly  to  be  wished  "  that  the 
proposed  little  work  may  find  "a  local  habitation 
and  a  name,"  and  that  the  idea  may  not  vanish 


into  thin  air  "like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 
No  doubt  several  of  your  correspondents  who  do 
not  think  that  "  ignorance  is  bliss,"  and  that  it  is 
"folly  to  be  wise,"  would  gladly  lend  their  aid, 
and  the  constant  "  cry  "  would  be  "  they  come." 
As  to  the  title,  "  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet:"  but  "somewhat  too  much  of  this." 

Tt. 


Cockers  Arithm£tic. — ^I  have  a  copy  of  Cocker's 
Arithmetic^  the  37th  edition,  1720,  with  an  en- 
graved portrait  of  the  author ;  respecting  which 
there  is  the  following  manuscript  note  on  the  fly- 
leaf:— 

*^  Mr.  Douce^  of  Batl>,  the  literary  antiquary  and 
book-collector,  showed  me  a  copy  of  Cocker's  Arith- 
metic, with  the  frontispiece  cut  of  the  author^  which  he 
said  was  very  scarce.  J.  P.,  April,  1823.** 

Mr.  Deuce's  copy  (the  first  edition,  1678)  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rainy,  an  upholsterer 
in  Bath,  and  is  for  sale.     He  asks  8Z.  lOs.  for  it. 

Cbanmobb. 

The  Diike  of  Normandy, — The  question  relative 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Normandy  being  the  individual 
who  was  Dauphin  of  France,  the  son  of  Louis  XVL 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  who  was  said  to  have 
died  in  the  Temple,  has  never  been  as  publicly 
and  satisfactorily  settled  as  it  deserves.  The  higa 
station  and  unquestionable  integrity  of  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  Perceval  family  who  instituted  the  in- 
quiry, and  in  the  most  open  manner  laid  the  results 
of  that  inquiry  before  the  public,  constitute  an 
unexceptionable  guarantee  for  its  genuineness  and 
authenticity.  The  acute  perception  and  accurate 
memory  of  Madame  Tussaud  carry  great  weight 
with  them*  She  was  asked  by  the  writer  of  this 
paragraph,  if  she  thought  the  person  calling  him- 
self the  Duke  of  Normandy  was  the  same  indivi- 
dual she  had  modelled  when  a  child.  Madame 
Tussaud  replied  with  great  emphasis,  "  I  would 
take  my  oath  of  it ;  for  he  had  a  peculiar  form- 
ation on  the  neck  which  still  remains.  Besides 
something  transpired  between  us,  which  he  referred 
to,  which  was  never  likely  to  be  mentioned  to  any 
one."  The  late  Mr.  Jeremy,  the  active  and  highly 
intelligent  magistrate  who  presided  in  the  court  of 
Greenwich,  and  whose  long  experience  adds  value 
to  his  judgment,  was  of  opinion  that  there  were  no 
traces  of  the  impostor  discovered  bj  him  during 
several  scrutinising  examinations  which  were  held 
in  his  office,  and  that  the  members  of  the  old 
French  nobility  who  were  present  treated  him 
wkh  profound  respect.  He  was  supported  through 
unknown  channels,  was  twice  shot  at,  and  refused 
permission  by  the  French  government,  though  it 
was  applied  for  by  legal  advocates  of  the  highest 
standing,  to  bring  the  question  before  the  legal 
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tribunals.     At  first  the  Emperor  of  Rii!«sia  and  . 
the  Kinfjf  of  Prussia,  who  knew  that  the  Dauphin 
waa    alive,    opposed    the  Duke   of    Welliiijrton's 

Sroposal  to  rein.'*tate  Louis  XVIII.  The  Knipre:« 
osephine  is  also  said  to  have  been  uware,  that  ' 
the  Dauphine  did  not  die  in  tlie  Temple,  and  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  Ah !  legitimacy  is  nearer 
than  you  suppose."  It  is  an  unsettled  historical 
question  worthy  the  attention  of  the  historian 
who  has  time  to  bestow  on  it.  iEoaoTUS. 

Aruichronisnu  and  Errors  of  Painters. — Perhaps 
the  commonest  of  all  anachronisms  of  painters  is 
that  of  representing  St.  John  Baptist  in  a  Holy 
Family,  himself  a  child,  adoring  the  infant  Saviour, 
and  carrying  a  slight  cross  or  fla^,  with  the  motto 
**  Ecce  Agnus  Dei."  That  John  knew  our  Lord  as 
an  eminently  holy  man  is  clear  from  his  expostu- 
lation, "  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee,"  &c. ; 
bat  he  himself  most  distinctly  assures  us  that  it 
was  not  till  he  saw  the  Spirit  descending  on  Jesus 
like  a  dove  that  he  knew  him  as  the  promised 
Messiah  and  Lamb  of  God. 

I  have  seen  an  engraving  from  an  old  Master 
(perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  remem- 
ber the  painting  itself)  in  which  the  mother  of 
Zebedee*s  children  comes  forward  to  beg  the  boon 
on  their  behalf,  James  and  John  being  represented 
as  boys  of  seven  or  eight,  one  on  each  side  of  her. 
These  errors  of  painters  are  perhaps  excusable 
when  they  occurred  at  a  time  when  tlie  Bible  was 
not  in  everybody *s  hands :  but  what  excuse  can  we 
make  for  artist-s*  blunders  now  P  The  lUwstrated 
News  has  lately  given  us  prints  from  painting  by 
living  artists,  in  one  of  which,  **  Noah  s  Sacrifice,  * 
a  couple  of  fat  ducks  figure  as  clean  fowl  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar ;  and  in  the  other,  the  Five  Wise 
and  Five  Foolish  Virgins  have  increased  int«  two 
sevens ;  neither  error  being  apparently  noticed  by 
the  editor.  It  is  said  that  no  sea  piece,  however 
fine,  is  admitted  to  our  exhibitions  if  the  ringing 
is  incorrect.  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  advisable 
to  exclude  Scripture  pieces  with  palpable  blunders? 

P.P. 

The  Ring  Finger. — The  English  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  orders  that  the  ring  should  be  put 
"  upon  the /aurth  finger  of  the  woman''s  left  hand ; " 
and  the  spousal  manuals  of  York  and  Salisbury 
assign  this  practical  reason  for  the  selection  of  the 
said  finger: 

**  Quia  in  illo  digito  est  quaedam  vena  procedens 
usque  ad  cor.** — Maskell,  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  2nd  ^edition,  Preface,  page  civ.  note: 
Load.  1846. 

Aulus  Gellius  tells  us  — 

'*  Veteres  Graecos  annulum  habuisse  in  digito  aoee- 
pimus  sinistras  inanus,  qui  minimo  est  proximus. 
Romanos  quoque  homines  aiunt,  sic  plerumque  aaaulis 
usitatos.  Causam  esse  hujus  rei  Appianus  in  libris 
•£gyptiacis  banc  dicit:  quod  insectis  apertisque  hu- 


manis  corporibut,  ut  mot  in  JEgjpto  fuit«  qua*  Gneei 
iyarofiks  appellant,  repertum  est,  nervum  qttemdam  Uum- 
iMsimum  ab  eo  uno  dUgiU^  de  f«o  diximmB^  ad  tot  komhu* 
pergere  ac  perveture,  Propterea  non  inaeitum  visum  eass^ 
eum  potissimum  digitum  tali  hooore  dccorsndum,  qui 
continens  et  quasi  connexus  esse  cum  prioeipatu  eordii 
videretur.** — Aoc/et  AtHcmy  lib.  x.  cap.  lO. 

Other  reasons  are  assigned  by  Macrobimi;  and  tlie 
author  of  t  he  Vulgar  Errors  (book  ir.^  ch.  4.)  has  en- 
tirely overthn>wn  the  anatomical  fiction  menUoned 
above.  Can  any  one  give  me  any  further  infbrma- 
tion  than  that  contained  in  I/Estrange  or  Wlieat- 
Iv,  or  in  the  authors  to  whidi  they  refer?  The 
fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  certunlr  **tlie 
least  active  finger  of  the  hand  least  used,  upon 
which,  therefore,  the  ring  may  be  always  in  view, 
and  least  subject  to  be  worn  out:**  bnt  this  is  a 
very  unromantic  and  utilitarian  idea.  Bt. 

Warmington,  Aug.  9.  1851. 

The  Od  Force. — As  considerable  interest  apper- 
tains to  the  earlier  manifestations  of  what  is  now 
termed  Mesmerism,  the  following  Note  maj  not 
be  altogether  unworthy  of  a  place. 

The  experiment,  upon  which  a  snljectiTe  proof 
of  the  agency  of  the  power  of  Od  is  founded,  m 
described  by  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo  in  the  supf^e* 
mentary  chapter  to  the  last  edition  of  LeUen  tm 
the  Truths  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions^  and 
alluded  to  by  R.  D.  H.  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  5 17.),  is  another 
instance  of  there  being  ^  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.**  In  the  Bigarrures  du  Seigneur  des  Accords^ 
first  published  at  Paris  in  1582,  in  the  chapter 
"  Des  faux  Sorciers  et  de  leur  Impostures  **  occurs 
the  following  passage,  which  I  copy  oerftolM  e^ 
literatim :  — 

**  Autres  ont  une  ruse,  quHls  semblent  d'attacbcr  un 
anneau  d*or  ou  d*argent  k  un  petit  filet,  qtt*oa  suspend 
dans  un  verre  k  demy  plain  d*eaue»  et  puis  Tayant 
trempe  pair  trois  fois,  disent  bellement  ce  vemt  da 
Psalme,  autant  de  fois,  *  Ecce  enim  veritatem  dilexisti, 
incerta  et  occulta  sapieiitiae  tusB  manifestasti  mihi' 
L*anneau  bat  contre  le  yerre,  et  sonne  autant  d'heurcs 
qu*il  en  pent  estre.** 

W.  FnnunrroH. 

Ham. 

New  Costume  for  Ladies.  —  The  f<dlowing  ptra- 
graph,  extracted  from  a  London  paper  (No- 
vember, 1794)  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ajxitation  regarding  costume  now  goiniif  on  in 
America,  is  not  entirely  novel;  the  Turkish 
fashion  havinnr  been  introduced  unsuccessfullj  into 
this  metropolis  in  the  last  century  :  — 

'*  The  young  ladies  of  havt  ton,  who  have  invented 

Turkish  fashions,  will  not  be  surprised  if  their  kuabamds 

should  follow  their  example^  and  adopt  tb«    ZVtImA 

taste  for  variety. — No  man  of  sense  can  be  lat^  attached 

to  such  absurdity  !  ** 

G.B. 

Tbanet  FUce,  Temple  Bar,  Aug.  Sa 
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AunM. 

JUDOEB    8TTLBD   KEVEBEND,    ETC. 

I  read  a  Querj  not  long  ago  aa  to  the  time  when 
tbe  title  "Very  Reverend"  was  first  given  to 
Deans.  I  would  also  olFer  a  Query,  Wlien  did  the 
Judges  lose  the  title  of  '*  Reverend  "  and  "  Very 
Beverend,"  and  obtain  that  of  "Honorable? 
In  the  second  voiuine  of  The  Year  Books  the  ap- 
probation of  the  twelve  judges  lo  the  pubiieation 
of  the  reports  is  headed,  "By  tlie  approbation  of 
the  Reneread  Judges ;"  and  the  following  is  copied 
from  the  title-page:  "Le  Premier  Part  de  les 
Report*  del  Caiea  en  Ley,  que  farent  argues  en  U 
Temps  de  le  Ires  Haul  et  Puissant  Prince,  Roy 
Edward  le  Tierce.  Ore  noueelment  Imprimis, 
Corriges  et  Amendes,  avec  les  Notatiims  ana  Refer- 
ences 4e  r  trii  Remrend  el  ires  Sage  Juges  de  cesi 
BoymilaK,SnKik  el  FiUberberl.     Priided.  1679." 

In  the  tille-page  of  tlia  sisth  volume  we  find 
"Avec  les  NotoHons  de  le  Iras  Beverend  Juges, 
SroM  el  Fitzherbert." 

Was  this  title,  "Reverend,"  derived  from  the 
address  given  to  judges  when  ecclesiastios  filled 
jadiciul  offices,  or  is  it  airaply  a  title  of  respect 
applied  (o  all  pci-sons  to  whom,  on  account  of  their 
position  in  society,  respectful  address  is  due;  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  Othello's  address  to 
the  Venetian  senators : 

«  Most  potent,  graie,  and  reverend  seniors." 

When  did  the  address,  "TJie  Honorable,"  now 
given  to  the  judges,  come  into  use  ? 

How  comes  it  that  in  Court  the  Puisne  Judges 
ire  addressed  by  the  title  of  "  Lord,"  whereas  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  ranks  before  them,  re- 
res  the  title  of  "Your  Honor?" 
The  use  of  Ibe  title  "  Honorable  "  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  members  within  its  walls,  is 
familiar  lo  us  all. 

The  worthiness  and  antiquity  of  the  title  is 
proved  by  itsbeimj  given  lo  one  of  tbe  Persons  of 
tlie  Eternal  Trinity  in  the  Te  Deum.        F.  W.  J, 


13.  Frederick  Egmant;  Peter  (Egmontf).— 
They  appear  as  booksellers  merely  and  only,  bo  far 
as  I  ean  make  out,  because  the  promptorius  pue- 
TOrum,  or  medulla  grammalica,  printed-  by  Pynson, 
in  1499,  is  said,  in  the  colophon,  lo  be  at  their 
espense.  Neither  Ames  nor  Dibdin  gives  any 
further  evidence.  The  following  is  therefore 
worth  a  Note.  It  is  from  the  ud  lectorem  (or 
rather,  the  adiilescenli&us  studiosis)  of  the  Mtd- 
tarum  Vocabulorum  equivocorum  interpreiatio  Ma- 
gistri  Johajuiet  de garlandia ;  Paris,  IS03,  4to. 

>'  Sed  nihil  tam  arduum  tamque  difficile  fuil  quod 
labor  improbiu  non  liccrit.  U[  videlicet  mel  amicis- 
•imD  Frederioho  £ginoDt  morem  gercrcm  optatisumui : 


Querv,  was  F.  Egmont  a  printer  as  well  as  a 
boobaeller?  Granting  that  offieina  means  a  shop, 
how  can  a  mere  bookseller  sefl  none  but  correctly 

Erinted  works  ?  The  writer  of  the  above  i 
iiDself  a  bookseller  (Joh.  Ant.  Venetus). 
Of  Peter  above-mentioned,  or  rather  of  hia 
name,  the  following  is  the  history ; —  The  eolopbor 
of  the  promploritu,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Grenville  Library,  runs  as  follows:  "...  in  ey 

Knsia  virtuosorum  virorum  Frederic!  Egmont  i 
tri  post  pascha,  anno  domini  mcccc  nonagessimo 
nono,  decima  v*  die  mensis  Maii."  Hence  Haia 
and  others  have  entered  Peter  post  Pascha  as  an 
English  bookseller,  presuming  tliat  the  words  ^ott 
pascha  cannot  belong  to  the  date,  because  the  more 
definite  day,  "May  15,"  foLows.  But  surely, 
among  the  varieties  of  the  time  when  every  man 
did  what  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes  as  to  titles, 
colo[ihons,  &c.,  it  may  easily  have  happened  that 
a  double  description  of  a  part  of  tbe  date  may 
have  occurreil,  one  description  containing  more 
than  the  other.  Query,  Can  any  other  instance  be 
produced  of  this  hypertautology  ?  •  At  any  rate, 
such  a  thing  is  more  likely  than  that  a  bookseller 
should  have  been  called  Peter  A/ter-Easter.  At 
the  same  time  such  whimsical  things  were  done  it 
the  Latinization  of  names,  bolh  by  their  ownen 
and  by  others  for  them,  that  no  certain  conclusion 
can  be  drawn.  For  example,  more  atrocious 
changes  have  been  made  than  would  be  that  of 
Easterby  into  post  pascha.  M. 

94.  Ujd-iKky for  pregnant  Women  to  Uihean  Oalk. 
— In  a  police  case,  reported  in  The  Times  of  the 
28th  of  Klay,  a  woman  was  called  as  a  witness  who, 
however,  upon  the  book  being  tendered  to  her, 
positively  refused  to  be  sworn,  with  the  remark, 
that  it  must  be  evident  to  the  magistrate  that  she 
could  not  take  an  oath.  The  usher  of  the  co 
said  that  tbe  woman  was  pregnant,  and  that  low 
women  who  were  in  that  situation,  entertained  an 
absurd  belief  that  it  was  unlucky  to  take  an  oath. 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  superstition  ?  Is  it 
common  amongst  the  uneducated  classes  of  so- 
ciety ?  COWOILL. 

95.  Cockroach  (Vol.  i.,  p.  194.J.  — Having  seen 
in  "  Notes  anu  Quebies"  some  interesting  parti- 
culars on  the  subject  of  beetle  mythology,  I  am 
induced  to  put  a  Query  as  to  the  derivation  of 
the  word  "  cockroach."  The  common  appellation 
for  this  insect  in  the  French  islands  is  ravel,  but 


•  [We  are  glad  to  supply  onr  correspondent  y 
another  instance  of  hypertautology,  and  from  a  worl 
great  demand  during  this  part  of  the  year.  On  the 
cover  of  Bradebaw's  Sailieag  Guide  we  read,  "  Eighth 
Month  (August)  1st,  18£I."] 
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the  more  correct  one  is  hakerlaque.  Does  the 
affinity  in  sound  between  this  latter  term  and 
"  cockroacli,"  slight  though  it  be,  warrant  the  sup- 
position that  the  one  may  be  derived  from  the 
other  ?  Henry  H,  Bbbsn. 

St.  Lucia,  May,  1851. 

96.  Feltoru — What  has  become  of  the  letter 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Felton's  hat  when  he 
stabbed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ?  Upcott  once 
had  it,  but  it  did  not  appear  in  the  sale  catalogue 
of  his  collection.  ?  ? 

97.  Date  of  a  Charier. — Having  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  frequent  consultations  to  the  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum  respecting  the  county  of 
AVilts,  I  found  a  charter  temp.  Henry  III.,  the 
date  of  which  is  given  as  "  Thursday  next  after  the 
day  whereon  the  King  sent  his  daughter  into  Sicily  /" 

It  is  now  three  years  since  I  last  saw  the  original, 
and  having  mislaid  my  transcript,  I  quote  from 
memory ;  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  my  ren- 
dering from  the  Latin, 

Can  you,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
publication,  fix  with  accuracy  this  date,  as  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so.  J.  T.  Hand. 

29.  Threadneedle  Street,  Aug.  13.  1851. 

98.  Thomas  Tusser  the  ^^ Husbandman" — Has 
any  new  evidence  been  discovered  to  prove  the 
correct  dates  of  the  birth  and  decease  of  this  "  old 
English  worthy  ? "  On  his  own  authority  we 
learn  that  Rivenhall,  near  Witham  in  Essex,  was 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  his  remains  were 
interred  (about  1580?)  in  St.  Mildred's  church  in 
the  Poultry.  Are  any  particulars  known  of  Sir 
Bichard  Southwell,  one  of  Tusser's  patrons  ? 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

99.  Godfrey  Higgins'  Works. — Have  the  works 
of  Godfrey  Higgins  (the  Celtic  Druids  and  the 
Anacalypsis)  ever  been  reviewed,  and  where  ?  if 
not,  can  any  of  }»our  readers  inform  me  what  is 
the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  these  pro- 
ductions ?  Otitis. 

100.  Nodes  Templari(B. — In  turning  over  yes- 
terday a  MS.  volume  in  the  University  Library,  I 
met  with  a  tract  of  8  pp.,  with  the  title.  Nodes 
Templarice:  a  Brief e  Chronicle  of  the  darke  Raigne 
of  the  bright  Prince  of  burning  Love.  Stradilan  is 
the  name  of  the  principal  character  in  this  most 
mad  composition.  As  to  the  author,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  information  from  those  better 
acquainted  with  the  fugitive  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  century  than  W.  R.  C. 

Cambridge. 

101.  Commissioners  on  Officers  of  Justice  in 
England.  —  On  July  27th,  1733,  commissioners 
"were  appointed  to  survey  the  officers  of  justice  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  to  inquire  into  their  fees. 
Will   any  of  your   learned  readers    inform   me 


whether  these  commissioners  made  any  report  of 
the  returns  of  fees  which  they  received  in  pur- 
suance of  their  commission,  and  where  is  such  re- 
port or  returns  deposited  ?  This  inquiry  may  lead 
to  some  important  results.  Inquibeb. 

102.  Marcus  JElius  Antoninus. — Can  you  or  any 
of  your  correspondents  inform  me  what  writer  is 
concealed  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Marcus  JElius 
Antoninus,  in  the  following  title  ? 

"  De  scripto  quodani  cleri  secundarii  et  leguleorum 
coloniensium  plane  detestabili,  ad  versus  Evaugelii  doc- 
trinam  et  ordines  Imperii  nuper  edito  Querela  Marci 
.^lii  Antonini  Imperatoris,  qui  Fhilosophus  a  bonis 
literis  magna  laude  cognomiiiatus  est.     1543." 

Ttbo. 

Dublin. 

103.  Derivation  of  Pic-nic.  —  Can  any  of  your 
subscribers  inform  me  of  the  derivation  of  the 
word  "  Pic-nic  ?  "  A.  F.  S. 

Nottingham,  Aug.  12. 

104.  Sir  Thomas  Mare's  Knighthood. — I  should 
be  glad  of  the  date  when  the  honour  of  knighthood 
was  conferred  on  this  eminent  man ;  and  also  the 
date  of  his  admission  into  the  privy  council.  If  I 
am  rightly  informed,  the  records  of  the  privy 
council  are  preserved  only  since  1540. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

105.  Portrait  of  Mandeville,  author  cf  the  Fable 
of  "  The  Bees.""  —  Could  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  inform  me  whether  there  is  in  existence 
any  authenticated  portrait  of  Dr.  Bernard  de  Man- 
deville,  author  of  the  fable  of  "The  Bees?"  I 
have  made  a  fruitless  search  for  several  years 
past.  B.  G. 

106.  Dingle,  early  History  of.  —  Any  references 
to  works,  MS.  or  printed,  containing  notices  of  the 
early  history  of  Dingle  and  its  neighbourhood,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  will  much  oblige 

R.  H. 

107.  Ancient  Egypt,  Language  of . — What  are 
the  best  standard  works  on  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Egypt,  as  preserved  in  its  monu- 
ments? What  are  the  best  works  on  its  chro- 
nology ?  What  translations  exist  of  its  "  Ritual 
of  the  Dead?"  I  am  acquainted  with  Lepsius 
Todtenbuch.  What  MSS,  of  it,  if  any,  are  pre- 
served in  British  museums  or  libraries  ?  have  they 
been  collated  ?  I  am  acquainted  with  that  in  the 
library^  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  formerly  in 
possession  of  the  late  Lord  Kingsborough,  which,  I 
believe,  has  never  been  even  lithographed  ;  though 
among  the  members  of  that  university  are  a 
Hincks,  a  Wall,  and  a  Butcher.  S.  P.  H.  T. 

108.  Dr.  Matthew  Sutcliffe.—'None  of  the  bio- 
graphers of  the  famous  Dr.  Matthew  Sutcliffe, 
Dean  of  Exeter,  the  controversial  writer,  and 
founder  of  Chelsea  College,  state  where  he  was 
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bom,  or  where  interred.  Faulkner,  in  his  His' 
tory  of  Chelsea^  observes  that  he  was  probably  a 
native  of  Devonshire ;  but  there  appears  to  be 
some  ground  for  considering  that  he  was  of  a 
family  settled  at  Mayroyd,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax 
in  Yorkshire.  In  a  conveyance  of  the  estate, 
dated  29th  January,  1581,  the  grantor  is  Matthew 
Sutclifie,  "  Doctor  of  Givil  Law,  dwelling  in  Lon- 
don." He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Doctor  of  Civil  Law :  he  died  in  1629.  In  his 
will  he  desires  to  be  buried  in  Exeter  CathedraL 
Probably  the  inscription,  on  his  tombstone,  if  still 
existing,  might  settle  this  uncertainty.  I  shall 
feel  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who 
can  throw  any  light  on  the  subject. 

James  Crosslby. 

109.^  iViim^*  first  given  to  Parishes.  —  Is  there 
any  means  of  ascertaining  the  time  at  which  names 
were  first  given  to  parishes  ?  and  can  any  reason 
be  given  for  the  recurrence  of  one  termination  in 
a  particular  locality  ?  Thus  between  Caistor  and 
Brigg  in  Lincolnshire,  a  distance  of  about  nine 
miles^  there  are,  I  understand,  the  several  parishes 
OP  hamlets  of  Clixby^  Fonahy^  Grassby,  Otonby, 
Searby,  Bigby,  Bnmetby^  Wrawby,  and  there  are 
many  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  course,  I 
know  the  meaning  of  by,  as  a  termination ;  but  I 
wish  to  know  why  it  occurs  so  often  in  one  locality, 
when  perhaps  a  few  miles  off  you  have  as  many 
hams  or  tkorpes. 

Can  yon  suggest  any  probable  derivation  of 
Swirthopf  F.  B. 

Leamington. 

1X0.  German  Testament*  —  What  is  the  most 
literal  German  translation  of  the  New  Testament  ? 
Is  the  translation  published  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1844  to  be  depended 
on  ?  A.  G. 

111.  The  Mian  of  Law,  —  Who  was  the  author 
of  the  following  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Byles 
a  short  time  since  ?  — 

*•  The  man  of  law,  wKo  never  saw-, 
The  way  to  buy  or  sell, 
Shall  never  rise,  by  merchandise, 
Or  ever  speed  him  well." 

They  may  not  be  quite  correct,  as  I  write  from 
memory.  W.  W.  King. 

112.  The  Termination  '' Ship." —  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  termination  ship^  in  such  words  as 
consulship,  'OTsstorshipj  lordship,  and  others  ? 

A.  W.  H. 

113.  Nidlus  and  Nemo. — I  have  two  old  quarto 
tracts,  of  eight  pages  each,  printed,  as  seems  both 
by  the  type  and  by  an  allusion  contained  in  one  of 
them,  between  1520  and  1530,  or  thereabouts. 
They  are  part  of  a  satirical  controversy,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  very  obscure,  between  Nemo  of 
Wittemberg,   and  Nidlits    of   Leipsic.     Though 


printed,  we  must  suppose,  at  the  two  places,  the 
opponents  have  evidently  clubbed  for  a  woodcut 
to  be  common  to  the  two  title-pages. 

In  this  cut  an  unfortunate  householder  stands 
in  an  attitude  of  despair,  surrounded  by  what  are 
as  much  in  our  day  as  in  his  the  doings  of  nobody, 
as  broken  crockery,  hardware,  &c.  In  the  dis- 
tance his  kitchen  is  visible,  in  which  two  nobodies 
are  busy  with  his  meat  and  wine.  A  young  wo- 
man is  carrying  an  infant  to  the  priest  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  and  from  tiie  way  in  which  the  worthy  man 
holds  up  his  finger,  we  may  fear  she  has  just  con- 
fessed that  it  is  nobody's  child.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  any  information  ?*  M. 

114.  The  noblest  Object  of  the  Work  of  Art  — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  discover  the  answer  to 
the  adjoining  riddle,  which  I  have  met  with,  though 
I  neither  know  its  author  nor  answer?  — 

"  The  noblest  object  of  the  work  of  art, 
The  brightest  gem  that  nature  can  impart, 
The  point  essential  in  the  tenant's  lease. 
The  well-known  signal  in  the  time  of  peace, 
The  farmer's  comfort  when  he  holds  the  plough. 
The  soldier's  duty  and/the  lover's  vow, 
The  planet  seen  between  the  earth  and  sun, 
The  prize  that  merit  never  yet  hath  won, 
The  miser's  idol  and  the  badge  of  Jews, 
The  wife's  ambition  and  the  parson's  dBe». 
If  now  your  noble  spirit  can  divine, 
A  corresponding  word  for  every  line. 
By  the  first  letters  plainly  will  be  shown. 
An  ancient  city  of  no  small  renown.** 

A.  W.  H. 

115.  Poulster. — Can  any  one  inform  me  if  I  am 
right  in  supposing  that  this  word,  used  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  as  an  addition  expressing  trade, 
is  the  same  as  our  upholsterer  ?  D.  X. 


Reverend  Cd^sar  de  Missy.  —  Can  you  furnish 
me  with  any  particulars  respecting  the  Rev. 
Caesar  de  Missy  ?  Bishop  Middleton,  in  his  work 
on  the  Greek  article,  quotes  once  or  twice  some 
MS.  notes  of  his,  now  in  the  British  Museum ; 
and  a  rare  edition  of  the  Septuagint  (Basil,  1545), 
now  in  my  possession,  contains  his  autograph 
under  date  Londini,  1745.  I  have  not  met  with 
his  name  in  any  biographical  work^  and  should 
therefore  ;be  obliged  by  any  information  respecting 
his  life  and  works  ►  Quid  am. 

[Caesar  de  Missy,  a  learned  Prussian  divine,  was  born 
at  Berlin,  1703.  Having  settled  in  England,  he  was 
appointed  in  1762  to  be  one  of  the  French  chaplains  to 
GUjorge^  III.,  and  died  1773*  His  valuable  library, 
*  which  was  sold  by  Baker  and  Leigh  in  1778,  consisted^ 
of  many  books  enriched  with  his  MS.  notes,  some  of 
which  were  purchased  for  his  Majesty's  library,  some 
for  the  British  Museum,  and  some  by  Dr.  Hunter,  who 
also  bought  several  of  his  manuscripts.     A  biographical 
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account  of  De  Missy  will  be  found  in  Chalmers's 
Biographical  Dictionart;^  under  De  Miaay ;  and  a  list 
of  his    works  in    Watt's    Bibliotheca    Britannicaf   art. 

Missj/."] 

F.  Beaumont  and  Jeremy  Taylor  (Vol.  ii^ 
p.  263.). —  **An  acre  sown  with  royal  seed,"  &c. 
Would  M.  W.  kindly  say  where  the  passan^e  in 
Beaumont  is  to  be  found?  C.  P.  E. 

[The  passage  occurs  in  the  poem  entitled  "  On  the 
Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey."  See  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  fVbrks,  yo\.  ii,  p.  709.  edit.  1840.] 

"  Carve  out  Dials.''*  — 

** Carve  out  dials;,  quaindy,  point  by  polixt. 

Thereby  to  set  the  minutes,  how  they  run, 
How  many  make  the  Hour  full,  complete ; 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  Day." 

Where  is  the  above  quotation  from  ?  It  heads 
an  advertisement  of  the  Sam  Slick  Clocks, 

G.  Creed. 

[It  will  be  found  in  Shakspeare's  King  Henry  FL, 
Part  III.  Act  li.    Sc.  5.] 

Log  J3ooA.— What  is  the  origin  of  Log  Book  f 

Q,  Creed. 

[The  Log  hoard  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  Log  hookt 
as  being  more  convenient  for  pj'eserving  a  record  of  the 
ship's  course,  winds,  and  weather.  Consult  Falconer's 
Dictionary  of  the  Marine,"] 

Lord  Clydesdale. — Would  you  kindly  inform 
me  who  was  the  "Lord  Mar.  Clydesdale,"  or 
"  Clidsdale,"  whose  name  appears  as  a  commoner 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  Winchester,  in  1735  ;  and 
in  other  Rolls  about  that  date  ? 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

P.  S.  May  I  in  your  colunms  beg  all  Wyke- 
hamists to  send  to  me,  under  care  of  my  publisher, 
any  information  concerning  their  old  school  ? 

[James,  Marquis  c£  Clydesdale,  was  afterwards  fifth 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  second  Duke  of  Brandon. 
iSee  Douglas'  Peerage  of  Scotland^  vol.  i.   pp.  473.  722.] 

"  Time  is  (he  Stuff  of  which  Life  is  made.''* — 
There  is  a  phrase,  "  Time  is  the  stuff  that  life  is 
made  of,"  which  has  been  taken  for  a  line  of 
Shakspeare.  A  reference  to  Mrs.  Clark's  Con^ 
cordance  shows  that  that  supposition  is  erroneous. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  the 
phrase  may  be  found  ?  H. 

[It  occurs  in  Dr.  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  454., 
edit.  1806,  in  the  article  "The  Way  to  Wealth,  as 
clearly  shown  in  the  Preface  of  an  old  Pennsylvania 
Almanack,  intitled.  Poor  Richard  Improved."  He 
says,  "  But  dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  squander 
time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,  as  Poor 
Richard  says."  Franklin  may  have  quoted  it  from 
some  previous  author.] 

''Yet  forty  Days**  (Jonah  iii.  4.). —  "Yet 
forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown." — 


Septuagint  (Baxtei*'s  edition):  "*'ETt  rpeis  iffitpai,** 
&c. :  "  xet  three  days."—  How  is  this  ?    Nbdlam. 

[Tp€7s  is  the  common  reading  of  the  LXX.  as 
D^yi'lfc^  of  the  Hebrew.  We  know  of  no  variants. 
J.  H.  Michaelis*  account  of  the  matter  is,  **  Perperam 
vero  LXX.  hunc  quadragenarium  dierunj  numerum  in 
tridttanum  commutarunt."J 

llie  Empress  Helena.— r-'Most  readers  of  general 
history  are  aware  that  the  parentage  of  the  re- 
nowned mother  of  the  still  more  renowned  Con- 
stantine  has  been  claimed  for  two  widely  different 
sources, — a  British  king  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
innkeeper  of  Bithynia  on  the  other.  In  favour  of 
the  former,  we  have  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Carte 
the  English  historian,  and  modern  Welsh  authors; 
for  the  latter.  Gibbon  and  his  authorities.  The 
object  of  the  present  Query  is  threefold:  I.Will 
soiue  one  having  access  to  Geoffrey  be  kind  enough 
to  favour  me  (in  the  original  or  a  translation) 
with  the  exact  statement  of  the  chronicler  to 
which  Gibbon  refers?  2.  Are  writers  of  intel- 
ligence and  credit  quite  agreed  that  the  tradition 
which  assigns  to  the  wife  of  ConstantLus  a  royal 
British  parentage  was  ''  invented  in  the  darkness 
of  monasteries?"  3.  WJhere  is  the  question— one 
of  interest  in  many  ways — fully  apd  satisfactorily 
discussed  ?  H. 

[The  statement  will  be  found  in  Geoffrey's  British 
History,  book  v.  ch.  6. :  —  "  After  the  decease  of  Coel, 
a  petty  prince  of  Caercolvin  [Colchester],  Constantius 
himself  was  crowned,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Coel  *,  whose  name  was  Helena.  She  surpassed  all  the 
ladies  of  the  country  in  beauty,  as  she  did  all  others  of 
the  time  in  her  skill  in  music  and  the  liberal  arts. 
Her  father  had  no  other  issue  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne;  for  which  reason  he  was  very  careful  about 
her  education,  that  she  might  be  better  qualiiled  to 
govern  the  kingdom.  Constantius,  therefore,  having 
made  h^r  partner  of  his  bed,  had  a  son  by  her  called 
Constantino."  Thus  .far  Geoffrey;  and  with  him  agree 
Baronius,  Ussher,  Stillingfleet,  and  Camden^  The 
learned  Lipsius'  opinion  of  this  tradition,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Camden,  will  be  found  in  his  EpiUles,  page  64. 
The  tradition^  however,  is  not  mentioned  by  Gildas, 
Nennius,  or  Bede.  Our  correspondent  will  find  a  long 
discussion  on  this  disputed  point  in  Alban  Butler's 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  August  18,  Art.  "  S.  Helen."  See 
also  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  ^mpereurs,  t,  iv.] 


BOTAL  LIBRABT. 

(yol.  iii.,  p.  427. ;  Vol.  iv.,  p.  69.) 
I  harve  delayed  contradicting  the  stories  told 
about  the  Royal  Library  in  the  Quarterly  Review 

*  This  petty  king  is  probably  the  hero  of  the  old 
popular  ditty : 

"Old  King  Coel, 
Was  «-merry  old  soul,'*  &c. 
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of  last  December,  and  repeated  in  the  lUmtrated 
Boswell,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  still  more  gravely 
and  circumstantially  reproduced  by  the  Editor  of 
"  Notes  and  Queries.**     I  have  delayed,  I  say, 
until  I  was  enabled  to  satisfy  myself  more  com- 
pletely as  to  one  of  the  allegations  oi  your  Note. 
I  can  now  venture  to-  assure  you  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  projected  sale  to  Russia  is  absolutely 
unfounded' ;:  and  that  the  Princess  Lieven,  whose 
supposed  agency  is  the  gist  of  the  story,  never 
heard:  a  syllable  about  it,  till  my  inquiry  brought 
it  to  her  notice,  and  that  she  has  given  it  the  most 
absolute  contradiction.    As  there  never  was  any 
such  proposition,  I  need  not  say  that  the  interfer- 
ence agamst  it  attributed  to  Mr.  Heber  and  Lord 
Sidmouth  is  equally  unfounded.     The  real  history 
of  the  afliiir  is  this :  —  Mr.. Nash,  the  architect,  had 
rendered  himself  very  agreeable  to  George  IV.  by 
his  alterations   and  additions  to  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton^  and  he  managed  to-  obtain  (somewhat 
irre^larly,   I  believe)  the  job   of  altering  okl 
Buckingham  House,  which  was  originally  intended, 
or  at  least  proposed,  to  be  only  an  extensive  repair 
and  more  commodious  arrangement  of  the  existing 
edifice.     Under  that  notion,  Mr.  Nash  had.  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  king  that  the  space- 
occupied  by  so  large  a  library  could  not  be  spared 
for  that  purpose,  if  the  house  was  to  be  arranged 
as  a  palace  both  for  private  residence  and  for  pur- 
poses of  state;   and  as  there  was  a  very  great 
jealousy  in.  Parliament  of  the  expense  of  Bucking- 
ham House,  he  was  afraid  to  propose  the  erection 
of  an  additional  building  to  receive  the  books.     It 
was  tlien  that  the  scheme  was  hit  on,  I  know  not 
exactly  by  whom  (but  I  believe  by  Mr.  Nash),  of 
giving  the  books  to  the  British  Museum.     The 
principal  part  of  the  library  occupied  three  large 
rooms,  two  oblong  and  one  an  octagon.    The  former 
were  ta  have- been  absorbed  into,  the  living  apart- 
ments, and  the  octagon  was  to  be  preserved  as  a 
chapel.,  which  it  was  proposed  to  adorn  with  the 
seven  cartoans  of  Rapliael  from.  Hampton  Court* 
All  these,  and  several   other   schemes,  vanished 
before  Mr.  Nash's  larger  views   and    increased 
favour,  which  led  by  degrees  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  house,,  and  the  erection  of  an  en- 
tirely new  palace,  which  however  retains  strong 
evidence  of  the  occasional  and  piecemeal  principle 
on  which,  it  was  begun.     But  in  the  meanwhile 
the  library  was  gone..    I  know  that  some  members 
of  the-  government  were  very  averse  to  this  dis« 
posal  of  the  library :  they  thought,  and  strongly 
representedy  XhtLt  a.  royal  residence  should  not  be 
without  a  librarv ;  and  that  this  particular  collec- 
tion., made  especially  ad  hoc,  should  not  have  been, 
oo  any  pretence,  and  above  all  on  one  so  occasional 
aiid  trivial,  diverted  from  its  original  destination. 
It  is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Heber  may  have  ex- 
pressed this  opinion ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  that 
Lord  Sidmouth  certainly  did  so :  but,  on  the  other 


hanxT,  some  of  the  king's  advisers  were  not  sorry 
to  see  the  collection  added  to  the  Museum  pro 
bono  publico;  and  sa the  affair  concluded,  —  very 
unsatisfactorily,  as  I  thought  and  think,  as  regards 
the  crown,  to  whom  this  library  ought  to  have 
been  an  heirloom ;  and  indeed  I  doubt  whether  it 
was  not  so  in  point  of  law.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  gift  of  the  library  may  have  been  partly 
prompted  by  a  hope  of  putting  the  public  in  better 
humour  as  to  the  expenses  of  Buckingham  House; 
but  the  idea  of  a  sale  to  Ttussia  never,  I  am  sure, 
entered,  the  head  of  any  of  the  parties.  C. 


THE    "BISELIi"    CONTROVERSY. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  64.  135.) 

I  can  easily  suppose,  after  the  space  you 
have  given  to  J.  S.  W.  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  64)  to  sum 
up  on^  the  long-protracted  controversy  of  the 
lUisell  interpretation,  that  you  will  scarcely  permit 
it  to  be  renewed.  J.  S.W.'s  judgment,  though 
given  with  much  amenity  and  fulness,  I  cannot 
think  satisfactory,  as  towards  its  close  he  evidently 
sinks  into  the  advocate. 

Theobald,  a  most  admirable  annotator,  has  nar- 
rowed the  controversy,  very  properly,  to  the  con- 
sideration whether  Hamlet  was  here  proposing 
possibilities  or  impossibilities.  J.  S.  W.  dwells  on. 
the  whole  of  the  dialogue  between  Hamlet  and 
Laertes  as  a  rant ;  and,  sinks  all  the  lines  and  pas- 
sages that  would  bring  it  down  to  sanity.  But 
this  seems  to  me  singularly  unjust.  Imprimis, 
Hamlet  is  not  enraged  like  Laertes,  "  who  hath  a 
dear  sister  lost,"  and  is  a  very  choleric,  impetuous, 
and  arrogant  young  gentleman.  It  is  this  quality 
which  irritates  Hamlet,  who.  is  otherwise  in  the 
whole  of  this  scene  in  a  particularly  moralising 
and  philosophic  mood,  and  is  by  no  means  "  sple- 
netic and  rash."  Hamlet,  a  prince^,  is  openly 
cursed  by  Laertes :  he  is  even  seized  by  him,  and 
he  still  only  remonstrates.  There  is  anything  but 
rant  in  what  he  (Hamlet)  says ;  he  uses  the  most 
homely  phrases ;  so  homely  that  there  is  something 
very  like  scorn  in  them : 

0'  **  What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ?  " 

is  the  quietude  of  contempt  for  Laertes'  insulting 
rant;  and  so,  if  my  memory  deceive  me  not,  the 
elder  Kean  gave  it;  "Z)a  for  her"  being  put  in 
contrast  with  Laertes*  braggadocio  say.  Then 
come  the  possibilities : 

"  Woul't  weep,  fight,  fast,  tear  thyself," 

(AH,  be  it  noted,  common  lover's  tricks), 

"  Would  drink  up  eisell,  eat  a  crocodile, 
I'll  do't." 

Now  the  eating  a  crocodile  is  the  real  difficulty, 
for  that  looks  like  an  impossibility;  but  then,  no 
doubt,  the  crocodile,  like  all  other  monstrous 
things,  was  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  time,  and 
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was  considered  the  most  revolting  of  eatables. 
Eat  a  crocodile,  does  not  mean  a  whole  raw  one, 
but  such  as  the  alligator  mentioned  in  the  shop 
of  Romeo's  apothecary,  probably  preserved  in 
spirits. 

Here  we  have  possibilities  put  against  the  rant 
of  Laertes ;  the  doiv^  against  the  saj/irig^  the 
quietude  of  the  philosophic  prince,  against  the 
ranting  of  the  robustious  Laertes;  things  that 
could  be  done, — for  Hamlet  ends  with  "  Pll  do  it." 
That  is,  he  will  weep,  fight,  fast,  tear  himself, 
drink  bitterness,  and  cat  monstrosities :  and  this 
is  his  challenge  of  Laertes  to  the  true  testimony  of 
his  love,  in  contrast  to  his  wordy  lamentation. 
But  his  quick  imagination  has  caught  an  impetus 
from  its  own  motion,  and  he  goes  on,  "  Nay,  I  will 
even  outprate  you  ; "  and  then  follows  his  superior 
rant,  not  uttered  with  sincere  vehemence,  but  with 
quiet  and  philosophic  scorn;  and  he  ends  with  the 
reproof  of  Laertes'  mouthing;  a  thing  particularly 
distasteful  to  him.  And  now,  in  acjcordance  with 
this  dignified  contempt  is  his  final  remonstrance 
and  his  exit  speech  of — 

"  I  lov'd  you  ever ;  but  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  himself/'  &c. 

We  thus  see  that  there  is  no  real  rant  in  Hamlet ; 
he  is  not  outbraofginof  Laertes  ;  but  institutes  the 
possible,  in  contradiction  to  swagger  and  mouth- 
ing. The  interpretation  of  eisell  thus  becomes  a 
matter  of  character,  and  to  a  great  degree  would 
determine  an  actor's  mode  of  rendering  the  whole 
scene.  This  result  I  do  not  see  that  any  of  your 
correspondents  have  taken  notice  of;  and  yet  it 
really  is  the  main  thing  worth  discussing. 

This  interpretation  too  has  the  advantage  of 
coinciding  with  Shakspeare's  perpetual  love  of 
contrast ;  the  hot,  basty,  wordy  Laertes  being  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  philosophic,  meditating,  and 
melaucholy  young  prince;  always  true  to  his 
character,  and  ever  the  first  in  every  scene  by  his 
own  calm  dignity.  He  never  rants  at  all,  but  rides 
over  his  antagonist  by  his  cool  reasoning  and  his 
own  magnificent  imagination.  The  adoption  of 
Theobald  and  Hickson's  interpretation  of  the  word 
eisell  becomes  therefore  of  great  importance  as  in- 
dicating the  character  of  Hamlet.  F.  G.  T. 

Many  of  your  readers  no  doubt  feel  much  in- 
debted to  your  correspondent  for  his  able  sum- 
mary of  the  eisell  controversy  ;  an  example  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  followed  in  other  cases. 
It  has  induced  me  to  collect  a  few  passages  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  Shakspeare  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  use  of  what  may  be  termed  locals 
isms,  which  were  frequently  as  occult  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  eisell ;  and  that  he  was  especially 
fond  of  establishing  himself  with  the  children  of 
his  brain  in  the  particular  country  by  means  of 
allusion  to  the  neighbouring  seas  and  rivers.  What 
appropriate  signs  are  the  Centaur  and  the  Fhcenix 


for  the  city  of  Ephesus,  the  scene  of  the  Comedy 
of  Errors!     The  Italian,  lachimo,  speaks  of — 
*'  ——  lips  as  cemmon  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  capitoL*' 

And  Petruchio  alludes  to  the  bursting  of  "  a  chest- 
nut in  «,  farmer's  fire,"  an  incident  probably  of 
common  occurrence  in  the  sunny  south.  In 
Hamlet,  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  the 
king  "  gulps  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down  ;"  and 
the  grave-digger  talks  of  a  flagon  of  Rhenish 
having  been  poured  by  the  jester  upon  his  head, 
the  wine  with  which  Denmark  would  naturally  be 
supplied.  His  majesty  inquires  : 
«*  Where  are  the  Smtzers  9  let  them  guard  the  door." 

And  the  student  Horatio  is  judiciously  placed  at 
the  university  of  Wittenburg.  Constant  mention 
is  made  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  of  the  itialto  ; 
and  Portia,  not  unmindful  of  the  remarkable  posi- 
tion of  the  city,  thus  directs  -Balthazar : 

"  Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin*d  speed 
Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice." 

What  a  fine  Hebraism  (Hazlitt  remarks)  is  that 
of  Shylock,  where  he  declares,  that  he  would  not 
have  given  his  ring  "  for  a  whole  wilderness  of 
monkeys!"  And  so,  if  the  subjoined  passage  in 
Othello  relates  to  the  ceremony  of  tne  Doge's 
union  with  the  sea,  may  we  not  exclaim  "What 
an  adtnirable  Venetianismi " 

"  I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 

Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 

For  the  sea*s  worth." 

The  Moor  has  not  travelled  far  to  find  the  fol- 
lowing simile : 

**  Like  <o  the  Pontick  sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontick  and  the  Hellespont'* 

Petruchio  asserts  in  respect  to  Catherine : 

«* Were  she  as  rough 

As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  waves, 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua." 

In  the  Roman  plays  the  Tiber  is  repeatedly 
noticed.  The  Thames  occurs  in  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  and  others.  And  in  the  Egyptian  scenes 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  Nile  is  several 
times  introduced. 

«*  Master  Brook  [says  Falstdff  ],  I  will  be  thrown  into 
Etna,  as  1  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her 
thus." 

Antony  exclaims : 

*«  Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt  1" 
while  Cleopatra  gives  utterance  to  the  same  senti- 
ment: 

«  Melt  Egypt  into  Nile  1     And  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  serpents  I " 

In  the  last  two  passages  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  hyperbolical  treatment  of  the  two  rivers 
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bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  eisell ;  and  it 
may  also  be  pointed  out,  that  although  one  of  your 
correspondents  has  rashly  maintained  that  the 
word  cannot  mean  a  river  because  the  definite 
article  is  omitted  before  it,  Thames,  Tiber,  and 
Nile  here  occur  without.  Upon  the  whole  it  must 
appear  that  there  is  some  reason  for  adopting  the 
motto : 

**  Flow  on,  thou  shining  river.'* 

T. 

Eisell  will,  I  think,  if  examples  from  our  old 
writers  decide,  be  at  least  acknowledged  to  mean 
in  Shakspeare  what  we  now  (improperly?)  call 
vinegar,  and  not  any  river.  In  The  Goolden  Le- 
tanye  of  the  Lyf  and  Passion  of  our  Lorde  Jesu 
Criste]  edited  from  a  MS.  (No.  546.)  in  the  library 
at  Lambeth,  by  Mr.  Maskell,  Moiiumenta  Ritualia, 
ii.  252.,  comes  this  entreaty  :  — 

"  For  thi  thirste  and  tastyng  of  gall  and  eysi/lf 
graunte  us  to  tast  the  swetnes  of  thi  spirite ;  and  have 
mercy  on  us." 

All  through  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ages 
before,  eisell  was  not  only  a  housewife's  word,  but 
in  every  one's  mouth  —  m  the  poet's  as  he  sang, 
the  preacher's  as  he  preached,  and  the  people's 
while  they  prayed.  Surely,  for  this  very  reason, 
if  Shakspeare  meant  Hamlet  to  rant  about  a  river, 
the  bard  would  never  have  made  the  king  choose, 
before  all  others,  that  very  one  which  bore  the 
same  name  with  the  then  commonest  word  in  our 
tongue  :  a  tiny  stream,  moreover,  which,  if  hardly 
ever  spoken  of  in  these  days  of  geographical  know- 
ledge, must  have  been  much  less  known  then  to 
Englishmen.  Da.  Rock. 

Buckland,  Faringdon. 

Your  correspondent  J.  S.  W.  well  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  those  of  your  readers  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  discussion  on  the  meaning  of 
eisell  in  Hamlet,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
has  summed  up  the  evidence  put  forward  by  the 
counsel  on  both  sides.  Perhaps  he  is  correct  in 
his  conclusion,  that,  of  twelve  good  men  and  true, 
nine  would  give  their  verdict  for  eisell  being  "a 
river;"  while  but  three  would  favour  the  "  bitter 
potion."  Nevertheless,  I  must  say,  I  think  the 
balance  yet  hangs  pretty  even,  and  I  rather  in- 
cline myself  to  the  latter  opinion,  for  these  reasons  : 

1.  There  is  no  objection  whatever,  even  in  the 
judgment  of  its  enemies,  against  eisell  meaning  "a 
bitter  potion,"  except  that  they  prefer  the  river 
as  more  to  their  taste;  for  the  objection  of 
Me.  Causton  I  conceive  to  have  no  weight  at  all, 
that  "to  drink  up"  can  only  be  applied  "to  a 
definite  quantity ;  surely  it  may  also  mean,  and 
very  naturally,  to  drink  "without  stint."  And 
eisell  need  not  be  taken  as  meaning  nothing  more 
than  "vinegar;"  it  may  be  a  potion  or  medica- 
ment   of   extreme   bitterness,    as    in  the   111th 


sonnet,  and  in  Lydgate's  Troy  Boke  quoted  by 
Mr.  Singek,  such,  that  while  it  would  be  possible 
to  sip  or  drink  it  in  small  quantities,  or  diluted, 
yet  to  swallow  a  quantity  at  a  draught  would  be 
almost  beyond  endurance ;  and  hence,  I  submit, 
the  appropriateness  of  "  drink  up." 

2.  There  is  this  objection  against  eisell  meaning 
a  river, — Would  the  poet  who  took  a  world-wide 
illustration  from  Ossa,  refer  in  the  same  passage 
to  an  obscure  local  river  for  another  illustration  ? 
Moreover  it  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to 
find  any  mere  river,  whose  name  resembles  the 
word  in  question,  without  showing  also  that  there 
is  a  propriety  in  Hamlet's  alluding  to  that  parti- 
cular river,  either  on  account  of  its  volume  of 
water,  its  rapid  flow,  &c.,  or  from  its  being  in  sight 
at  the  time  he  spoke,  or  near  at  hand. 

Can  any  of  your  readers,  who  have  Shakspeare 
more  at  their  fingers'  ends  than  myself,  instance 
any  exact  parallel  of  this  allusion  of  his  to  local 
scenery,  which,  being  necessarily  obscure,  must 
more  or  less  mar  the  universality,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  his  dramas.  Could  such  instances  be 
pointed  out  (which  I  do  not  deny)  or  at  least  any 
one  exactly  parallel  instance,  it  would  go  far  to- 
wards reconciling  myself  at  least  to  the  notion 
that  eisell  is  the  river  Essel.  H.  C.  K. 

Rectory,  Hereford,  July  28. 


LOBD   MAYOR  NOT    A   PRIVY   COUNCILLOR. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  9.  137.) 

I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  all  the  statements  of 
L.  M.,  because  some  of  them  are  totally  beside  the 
question,  and  others  contradict  each  other.  I  shall 
only  observe  that  he  totally  mistakes  my  argument 
when  he  says,  as  if  in  reply  to  me,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  courtesy  title  of  lord  to  be  a 
privy  councillor.  No  one  ever  said  any  such  thing. 
What  I  said  was  this,  that  the  Mayor  of  London, 
like  those  of  Dublin  and  York,  had  the  courtesy 
title  of  lord,  and  that  this  title  of  lord  brought 
with  it  the  other  courtesy  designation  of  right 
honorable,  which  latter  being  cdso  (but  not  like- 
wise)  the  designation  of  privy  councillors,  had,  as 
I  suppose,  occasioned  the  error  now  predicated  of 
the  Mayor  of  London  being  a  privy  councillor, 
which,  I  repeat,  he  is  no  more  than  any  Lord 
John  or  Lady  Jane,  who  have  also  the  title  of 
Right  Honorable. 

L.  M.,  however,  states  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
"  the  Lord  Mayor  is  always  summoned  to  council 
on  the  accessidn  of  a  new  sovereign."  Now  I 
assert,  and  I  think  have  proved  in  my  former 
note,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  never  was  so  summoned 
to  council.  I  now  add  that  he  never  has  on  any 
occasion  entered  the  council  chamber,  that  he  has 
never  taken  the  oath  nor  performed  any  act  of  a 
privy  councillor,  and  that  m  short  there  is  not  the 
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smallest  doubt  with  any  one  who  knows  anything 
about  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  no  more  belongs  to  it  than  the  Ljord 
Mayors  of  York  or  Dublin,  or  the  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh,  all  of  whom  are  equally  styled 
Right  Honorable,  which  title,  I  repeat,  is  the  sole 
and  silly  pretence  of  this  new-fangled  hypothesis. 


(( 


HOUSE   OP   YVERT. 


»» 


(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  101.  136.) 

Observing  the  imperfect  knowledge  which 
Lowndes  and  your  correspondents  apparently 
have  of  the  work  called  Anderson's  House  of 
Yvery,  I  send  you  a  few  Notes  to  clear  up  some 
points. 

It  may  be  said  there  were  two  editions  of  this 
work ;  one,  containing  the  censorious  comments 
of  (I  presume)  Lord  Egmont  on  the  degraded 
state  of  the  peerage;  the  second,  that  in  which 
those  comments  were  cancelled.  To  the  first,  no 
printer's  name  appeared  in  the  title-page ;  to 
the  second  is  the  name  of  "  H.  Woodfall,  jun." 

Lowndes  has  entirely  mistaken  the  origin  of  the 
different  paging  in  vol.  i.  The  fact  is,  the  original 
edition  of  the  Introduction  contained  41  pages  of 
text,  but  the  cancels  reduced  that  number  to  37 ; 
which  p.  37.,  as  Lowndes  correctly  remarks,  is  in 
the  second  edition  misprinted  29.  I  possess  both 
copies,  with  and  without  the  cancels.  By  Lowndes 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  only  p.  xxxvii.  was  de- 
stroyed ;  but  in  truth  they  are  p.  xvi.,  and  parts 
of  pp.  XV.  and  xvii.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
pp.  xxxv.-vi.,  containing  the  anecdotes  of  the 
tailor's  son  and  the  apothecary's  brother-in-law 
being  sent^  or  intended  to  be  sent,  to  foreign 
courts,  as  ambassadors  from  England.  Another 
cancel  occurs  in  vol.  ii.,  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
pp.  444-5-6,  which  occasions  Lowndes  to  say  that 
pp.  446-7  are  missing.  The  duplicate  pages  453 
to  460  are  peculiar  to  the  second  edition  only. 
One  of  my  copies  contains  two  additional  plates, 
one  of  Wardour  Castle,  the  other  of  Acton  Burnell, 
evidently  engraved  for  the  work.  The  map  of  the 
baronies  of  Duhallow,  &c.,  is  only  in  one  copy, 
viz.  the  original  edition.  Unfortunately,  this 
original  edition  wants  all  the  portraits  of  Faber, 
but  it  has  the  tomb  of  Richard  Percival  of  1190, 
beginning  "  Orate,"  as  in  Lowndes.  It  contains 
also  a  duplicate  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Percival, 
engraved  by  Toms  in  1738  (who  ajso  engraved  the 
Wardour  and  Acton  Burnell  Castles) ;  and  this 
duplicate  is  also  in  the  other  copy. 

Were  I  to  form  any  judgment  when  this  work 
was  commenced,  I  should  say  about  1738.  and  that 
all  the  engravings  for  it  were  done  by  Toms ;  and 
the  first  edition  was  printed  in  1742,  without  any 
printer's  name,   and  that    some   copies  were   so 


bound  up.  The  other  copies  remained  in  sheets 
until  the  next  year,  when  Faber  was  employed  to 
engrave  the  portraits,  and  till  1744  or  1747  ;  1747 
being  the  latest  date  of  Faber's  plates.  There  is 
some  curious  information  in  these  volumes,  and  I 
would  recommend  your  readers  to  observe  how 
much  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  re*- 
corded  in  vol.  ii.  p.  271.,  resembles  that  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  present  day.  P. 


ON   "RACK      IN   THE   TEMPEST. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  37.  121.) 

I  think  A.  E.  B.  has  not  understood  Mr.  Hick- 
son's  argument  in  reference  to  this  word.  Per- 
haps the  latter  may  not  have  expressed  himself 
very  clearly ;  and  not  having  by  me  his  original 
paper  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  cite  his  exact  words; 
but  his  argument  I  take  to  be  to  this  eflect :  —  In 
the  construction  of  the  passage  there  is  a  double 
comparison,  which,  though  perfectly  clear  to  the 
intelligent  reader,  causes  some  confusion  when  a 
doubt  is  first  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  which  can  be  cleared  up  only  by  a  thorough 
analysis.  "The  cloud-cappd  towers,"  &c.,  are 
first  compared  with  *"  the  baseless  fabric  of  this 
vision,"  like  wJiich  they  "  shall  dissolve,"  and  after- 
wards with  "  this  insubstantial  pageant,"  like  which 
(having  ^^ faded")  they  shall  "leave  not  a  rack 
behind."  A  given  object  can  be  said  to  "  leave 
behind"  only  that  which  was  originally  of  its  ele- 
ments, and  for  this  reason  only  a  general  term 
such  as  wreck  or  vestige  will  accord  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  passage. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  any  one  should  misquote 
Shakspeare  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  tem- 
porary triumph :  probably,  however,  in  the  in- 
stance I  am  about  to  cite,  A.  E.  B.  has  really 
fallen  into  the  common  error  of  regarding  two 
similes  as  one.  He  says,  giving  the  substance  of 
Shakspeare's  passage,  "  the  globe  itself  shall  dis- 
solve, and,  like  this  vision,  leave  not  a  wreck  be- 
hind." What  Shakspeare  in  substance  does  say 
is,  "  The  globe  itself,  like  this  vision,  shall  dissolve, 
and,  like  this  faded  pageant,  shall  leave  not  a  rack 
behind."  A.  E.  B.'s  question,  therefore,  "  in  what 
was  the  resemblance  to  the  vision  to  consist,  if  not 
in  melting,  like  it,  into  thin  air  ?"  is  thus  answered : 
The  resemblance  does  consist  in  dissolving,  or 
"  melting"  away. 

My  object  in  making  these  remarks  is  not  to 
express  an  opinion  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but 
to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  real 
question  at  issue.  I  therefore  say  nothing  as  to 
whether  Shakspeare  may  or  may  not  have  had  a 
prevision  of  the  nebular  theory ;  though  I  cannot 
see  that  this  would  be  in  the  least  affected  by  our 
decision  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  since  the 
wrack  or  wreck  of  the  world  might  well  be  repre- 
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sented  by  the  "  vapour"  for  which  A.  E,  B.  con- 
tends. As,  however,  this  gentleman  says  such  is 
its  meaaing  "beyond  all  doubt,"  (a  rather  dog- 
matic way  of  settling  the  question,  by  the  wa^, 
seeing  that  a  doubt  liitd  been  thrown  npon  it  in 
the  very  paper  he  has  engaged  himEcIf  to  answer,) 
I  should  like  to  be  inrormeil  if  there  is  any  autho- 
rity for  the  use  of  the  word  in  Shakapearc,  or  his 
cotemporarieB,  as  mere  "haze"  or  "vapour."  I 
have  generally  undcrstool  It  to  mean  a  parlicidar 
description  of  cloud,  or,  as  some  say,  more  pro- 
perly, the  course  of  llie  cioiids  in  motion. 

In  fine,  aa  Prospero  did  undoubtedly  point  to 
(he  dissolution  of  the  globe  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained, it  ia  quite  clear  that  it  could  in  such  case 
leave  neither  "cloud"  nor  "vapour,"  nor  any- 
thing else  behind  it.  The  simple  question  then 
remains :  Is  the  word  rack,  aa  elsewhere  nsed  by 
Shakspeare  and  hia  contemporaries,  logically  ap- 
plicable there  ?  A  Looker-on. 

Dawlish,  Aug.  16.  1351. 

Wo&en  Zii§,  English  Term  corresponding  to. — 
Coleridge  {Dealh  of  WalUmtein,  Act  V.  Sc.  1.) 
gives  the  lines  — 

"  Fast  fly  the  clouds,  the  siotlo  of  the  moon 
Struggling,  darts  snatchea  of  unceruun  light." 
aa  a  translation  of 

" schnell  geht 

ner  Wolken  Zug :  did  Moiides  Achel  winkt 
Und  durch  die  Naclit  zuckt  ungewisse  Helle." 
In  a  note  on  this  passage  he  says : 
"  The   words   laaniea  and   icAiMfien   ate   not  eoaily 
translated.      The  English  word?  by  which  we  attempt 

sufficionlly  general  application.  So  'der  Wolken  Zug,' 
the  draft,  the  procession  of  cloudt.  the  masses  of  the 
cloudt  sweep  onward  in  swift  itream." 

On  reading  this,  it  struck  me  that  the  English 
word  rack  exactly  expresses  the  meaning  of  "der 
Wolken  Zug." 

Malone,  in  hia  note  on  the  Tempsat,  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1.,  says: 

"  iioci  is  ganerally  uned  for  a  body  of  thudt,  or 
rather  for  tiu  coarie  of  doudi  tn  motion.'' 

I  add  a  few  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word, 
many  of  which  are  collected  in  the  note  I  have 
referred  to. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  — 

"  That  which  is  now  n  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  dislinms." 

In  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherded— 
"  shall  I  stray 
In  the  middle  air,  and  slay 
The  sailipg  rack." 
In  Drjden's  tenth  .^neW— 

"  the  doubtful  rack  of  heaven 
Stands  without  motion." 


^T.2 


(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  49.  116.) 

The  productions  of  the  writer  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Hermit  of  Hampolc  have  been 
hitherto  much  neglected  :  they  afford  copious 
illustrations  of  ancient  manners,  and  are  very 
valuable  in  a  philological  point  of  view.  I  would 
especially  name  the  Spectuum  Vita,  or  Mirrow  of 
Life,  of  which  I  possess  two  MSS.  in  entirely  dis- 
tinct dialects. 

Your  Cambridge  correspondent  has  shown  that 
the  Metrical  Sermons  contain  interesting  passages 
also  illustrative  of  manners;  and  as  the  extracts 
ho.  has  made  have  given  occasion  to  some  glossarlal 
Queries  from  an  Oxford  correspondent,  J.  E., 
should  they  not  be  more  satisfactorily  answered 
by  C.  H.,  to  wliora  they  are  addressed,  perhaps  the 
following  attempt  to  resolve  them  may  not  be 
unacceptable. 

1 .  By  the  denenisck  most  probably  the  Danish 
is  meant,  which  we  find  elsewhere  written  Deniske, 
Daniske,  and  Daitske. 

2.  Ouystrowi  should  be  qttystrmm,  which  is  used 
by  Chaucer  in  the  Eomaant  of  the  Base,  and  sig- 
niiiea  a  acvUion^  as  is  evident  from  this  passage, 
it  is  from  the  O.  Fr.  quistron  or  cuistron,  Thua  in 
K.  Alisaunder  (Weber's  Metr.  Rom.),  v.2511.: 

"  Ther  n'as  knave  no  quiitroa 
That  he  no  hadde  gud  waryson." 

3.  By  Chaunsemleea  we  may  probably  under* 
stand  schoon-aemeles,  signifying,  no  doubt,  saitdait. 

4.  "  Hir  chere  was  ay  semand  sori,"  which  your 
correspondent  says  is  "  an  expression  very  strange 
to  English  verse,"  is  nothing  more  than  the  old 
form  oi seeming:  her  cheer  was  ever  sorrowful  or 
tad-seeming.  The  termination  and  or  ande,  aa  well 
aa  inde,  was  formerly  used  where  we  now  have 
ing.  Examples  are  numerous  of  this  form;  as 
semaitd  and  semynd,  spekaad,  sirikinde,  &c.  &c. 

In  Gawin  Douglas,   Eaeados,  we   have  glaid- 
semblaad  for  an  appearance  of  joy  or  gladness,  a 
cheerful  cowaienance ;  and  in  b.  ii.  v.  159. : 
"  As  that  dreiy  unarmjt  wicht  was  sted 
And  with  eint*  blent  about  imjn/W  rtd." 
There  are  other  words  which  appear  in  an  un- 
common form  in  these  extracts;  for  instance,  telid 
and  telith,  hirehedand  kirckhtg;  and  the  following 
plural  form  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  observed 
ebewhere : 

"  For  ser  deyntes  and  many  mes 
Make  men  Eille  in  many  ticinet.'' 
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In  the  iaat  line  of  the  fir^t  page,  Salhana$  ebould 
be  Saikatias : 

"  And  iO  slew  Jesu  Sathanas," 
reminding  us  of  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Utmbavi-t,  "  the  Devil  died  when  Christ  suffered" 
not  when  he  was  born.  S,  W.  Singer, 


man  period,  is  Heratmonceui  Castle,  built  bv  Sir 
Roger  de  Fynes,  treasurer  of  the  houseLold  to 
HenrjVL  W.D.Coopbb. 

Dogmatism  and  Puppyitm  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  102.),  — 
Tha  quotation  your  correspondent  writes  about  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Douglas  Jbrhou>'3  A  Ufan 
Made  of  Money,  p.  252. : 
Robert,  my 


r  of  a 


aid  Jennj,  with  the  Aeten 


Kcplictf  ta  fRinax  tAutxiaS. 

Lady  Flora  Hastings'  Beqvest  (Vol,  iii.,  pp.  443. 
522.;  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  44.  92.  108.).  — Ebza  regrets 
extremely  the  mistake  she  has  made  with  regard 
to  the  above  poem.  The  person  from  whom,  and 
the  eircumatancea  under  whieb  she  received  it,  all 
tended  to  confirm  her  in  her  error  till  the  last 
moment  —  with  which,  if  the  authoress  of  this 
beautiful  poem  were  acquainted,  Ebza  is  sure  she 
would  be  forgiven. 

[To  these  regrets  on  the  part  of  EnzA  we  have  to 
add  the  eipresRVon  of  our  own  lliat  our  column?  should 
have  been  made  the  medium  of  a  statement  which  it  is 
oiivious  oilgiiwted  \a  error.  We  regret  also  thnt.  a(ter 
the  contradictions  given  to  the  first  statement,  Erza 
should,  without  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  real  fads 
of  the  case,  have  reiterated  in  such  strong  terms  the 
claims  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings  to  the  authorship  of  a 
poem  which  it  is  now  quite  clear  is  really  tlie  pro- 
duction of  Aliss  Barber.] 

"  The  Right  Divine  of  Kings  to  govern  wrong  " 

Sol.  iv.,  p.  125.), —  I  cannot  concur  in  Mb. 
ossLEi's  conjecture  that  (he  marks  of  ouotation 
affixed  to  this  line  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the 
Dunciad  may  have  been  a  mere  error  of  the  press ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  find  that  the 
Dunciad  is  more  negligently  printed  than  other 
works  of  the  day.  I  should  say  rather  less  BO ;  but 
(which  is  more  important)  any  one  who  will  look 
at  the  successive  editions  will,  I  think,  be  satisfied 
that  the  remarkable  typography  of  the  line,  care 
fully  reproduced  in  a«,  could  not  be  accidental. 
This  matter  is  less  trifling  than  it  at  first  sight 
may  seem,  because  there  are  several  lines  in  Pope's 
works  similarly  marked  as  quotations,  on  which 
questions  have  arisen ;  and  my  belief  is  that 
everytliing  bo  marked  will  turn  out  to  have  really 
been  a  quolution,  though  in  this  case,  and  in  that 
Other, 

"  No  Lord's  anointed  but  a  Russian  bear," 
we  have,  as  jet,  failed  to  find  Ihe  original.  C. 

Fairligkt  Church  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  57.).  —  The  old 
church  was  Early  En"liab ;  the  originni  windows 
were  lancet- shaped.  It  was  built,  like  all  the 
adjoining  churches,  of  stone ;  but*  it  had  been  re- 

{aired  with  brick,  and  the  roof  of  the  tower  had 
een  covered  with  tiles  instead  of  shingles.  The 
earliest  brick  building  in  Sussex,  after  the  Ro- 


i  dog— dogmatism?"  Topps 
was  puiiled.  '  Robert,  my  dear,'  Jenny  urged,  'what 
^  what  in  the  world  is  dogmatism?'  Now  it  was  the 
weakness  of  Topps,  never  to  confess  ignorance  of  any- 

ToppB  had  been  known  in  convivial  seasons  to  declare; 
'  it  makes  'em  conceited.'    Whereupon  Topps  prepared 

answer.       Taking   off    his   hat,    and     smoothing    the 
wrinkles  of  his  brow,  Topps  said,  '  Humph  1  what  is 

is  puppyism  come  to  its  full  growth.'  " 


Ed.  Siranh  Jackson. 


Saifron  Walden 


Aug.  10. 


Was  Stella  Sujifts  Sister  f  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  450. ; 
Vol.iv.,  p.  110.).  — That  Swift  was  the  son  of  Sir 
William  Temple  seems  to  have  been  completely 
disproved  by  Moson.  Swift  was  born  in  Dublin, 
30th  November,  1667,  in  the  house  of  his  nncle 
Godwin  Swift,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  younger 
brother,  Jonathan,  in  the  preceding  April,  took 
charge  of  his  widow.  SJr  William  Tempfe  appears 
from  his  letters  to  have  been  abroad  m  a  public 
capacity  from  1665  to  1670.  If,  therefore,  there 
existed  such  consanguinity  between  Swift  and 
Stella  as  to  be  a  bar  to  their  marria™,  it  must 
have  arisen  in  some  other  way.  Swift  says  that 
Stella  "  was  born  at  Richmond  in  Surrey,  on 
13th  March,  1681  ;  her  father  being  the  jounger 
brother  of  a  good  family  in  Nottinghamshire  [Qy. 
Sir  Wm.  Temple  ?  Sheen,  where  Tie  resided,  was 
close  by],  her  mother  of  a  lower  decree."  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  slio  was  illegitimate.  The 
question  arises,  who  was  her  mother  ?  On  this 
point  the  Richmond  registry  might  perhaps  throw 
some  light.  Has  it  ever  been  searched  f  In  order 
that  the  supposed  consanguinity  should  have  ex- 
isted, her  mother  must  have  been  either  Swift's 
mother,  Abigail  Swift  (nie  Erick)  of  Leicester- 
shire, or  (what  seems  more  probable)  an  illegiti- 
mate half-sister  of  Swift.  It  has  been  surmised, 
however,  that  an  impediment  to  Swift's  marriage 
of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  consanguinity 
may  have  existed  ;  or  that,  feeling  himself  to  be 
labouring  under  an  hereditary  disease,  he  mav 
have  been  unwilling  (o  propagate  it.  I  am  much 
inclined  to  think  that  the  objection  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Swift  and  Stella,  which  certainly  must 
have  existed,  was  of  this  last  description;  and  that 
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it  would  have  been  equally  strong  in  the  case  of 
any  other  female.  However  this  may  be,  I  believe 
that  full  credit  may  be  given  to  what  Swift  has 
stated  respecting  the  perfect  purity  of  his  inter- 
course with  Stella. 


*'  I  knew  her  from  six  years  old,  and  had  some  share 
in  her  education,  by  directing  what  books  she  should 
read,  and  perpetually  instructing  her  in  the  principles 
of  honour  and  virtue ;  from  which  she  never  swerved 
in  any  one  action  or  moment  of  her  life."  —  Swift's 
Works,  vol  ix.  p.  489.  {citante  Mason). 

E.  H.  D.  D. 

Charles  Lamb's  Epitaph  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.  322. 459.). 
—  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  lady  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Lamb's,  that  Mr.  Justice 
Talfourd  was  the  author  of  this  epitaph.  The  ob- 
servation, however,  was  made  without,  I  believe, 
any  certain  knowledge  on  the  subject.      CowaiLi^ 

Meaning  of  Camaby  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  495.). — Abun 
inquires  as  to  the  meaning  of  Camaby  as  the  name 
of  a  street.  Carnaby  is  a  surname  probably  de- 
riving from  the  parish  of  Carnaby  in  Yorkshire. 
It  has  become  a  Christian  name  in  the  family  of 

Haggerston,  Bart.,  since  the  mai-riage  of  an 

heiress  of  Carnaby's  into  that  family. 

Streets  are  often  called  after  proper  names,      f 

Scandinavian  Mythology  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  141.).  — 
Your  correspondent  T.  J.  has  called  attention  to 
the  tradition-falsifying  assertion  of  Mr.  G.  Pigott, 
that  the  custom  with  which  the  Scandinavians  were 
long  reproached,  of  drinking  out  of  the  skulls  of 
their  enemies,  has  no  other  foundation  than  a 
blunder  of  Olaus  Wormius  in  translating  a  passage 
in  the  death- song  of  Regner  Lodbrog. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  curious  and 
learned  work  of  Bartholinus,  De  Causis  Contemptce 
a  Danis  Adhnc  Genlilihus  Mortis^  will,  I  think, 
show  that  the  subject  deserves  further  inquiry 
before  we  consent  to  place  this  ancient  historical 
tradition  in  the  category  of  vulgar  errors.  Speak- 
ing of  the  banquets  of  the  beatified  heroes  in  Val- 
halla, Bartholinus  says : 

*'  Neque  tamen  ex  communi  animal ium  cornu  ela- 
borata  pocula  in  Valhalla  viserentur ;  sacratiora  de> 
siderabantur  ex  caesorum  craniis  inimicorum  confecta, 
quae  apud  Danos  vel  ex  Dania  oriundos,  alias  quoque 
gentes,  in  summo  erant  pretio." — Lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  p.  555. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  he  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing authors  ;  Herodotus  (lib.  iv.  cap.  65.)  and 
Plato  (Euthydemus),  who  attribute  this  custom  to 
the  Scythians.  Aristotle  is  supposed  to  allude  to 
it,  De  Repub.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  In  the  Historia 
Miscellanea,  lib.  vi.,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  custom  of 
the  Scordisci ;  and  similar  customs  arc  recorded  of 
the  Panebi  by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  of  the  Es- 
sedones  by  Solinus  and  Mela,  of  the  Boii  by  Livy 
(lib.  iii.  cap.  24.),  of  the  Celts  by  Silius  Italicus 
(lib.  ii.),  of  the  Langobards  by  Paulus  Diaconus 


(lib.  i.  cap.  27.).  The  last-mentioned  author  in- 
forms us  that  these  skull  cups  were  called  "  scalse  ;*' 
upon  which  Bartholinus  remarks — 

**  Unde  genus,  undeque  morem  ejusmodi  conficien- 
darum  [paterarum  unde  etiam  nomen  8cal(e  iis  inditum, 
ex  septentrione  nempe  traxerunt  Langobardi  mani- 
festum  faciente  Vaulundar  qvidu. 

£nn  peer  skalar 
&c.  &c. 
h.  e. 
Crania  autem  ilia 
Quae  pericraniis  suberant 
Argento  obduxit  et 
Nidado  tradidit." 

W.  B.  R. 

Scandal  against  Queen  Elizabeth  (Vol.  iii., 
pp.  225.  285.  393.). —  I  do  not  recollect  that 
either  of  your  correspondents  on  this  subject  has 
brought  forward  the  aspersion  upon  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's fair  fame  in  precisely  the  same  form  in 
which  the  Jesuit  Sanders  places  it  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :  — 

"  Hac  Ecclesiae  contra  ipsam  sententi^,  et  Catholi- 
corum  novis  incrementis  quotidianis,  non  mediocriter 
offensa  EHzabetha,  convocatis  ordinibus,  leges  valde 
iracundas  et  cruentas  contra  veteris  fidei  cultores  pro- 
mulgat :  quibus  primum  cavetur,  ne  quia  Elizabetham 
hareticaniy  schismaticanif  infidelem,  usurpatricemvey  »uh 
pcend  capitis  vocet.  Item.  Ne  guts  aliam  quamcunque 
certam  personam  nominet,  cui  regnum  vel  in  vitd^  vel  post 
mortem  ipsius,  deberi  dicatur,  exceptd  EHzabetha  naturaJi 
prole.  Ea  enim  sunt  ipsa  decreti  verba.  In  eam  enim 
homines  vel  adulationem  vel  necessitatem  ita  perduxit 
hseresis,  ut  quod  illud  nobilissimum  regnum  illegitimas 
illius  regis  sui  proli  cegre  unquam  concessit,  nunc 
naturaliy  id  est,  spuriee,  soboli  reginae  in  cujus  sexu 
fornicationis  peccatum  est  fcedius,  non  denegarint : 
pariter  et  reipublicae,  ex  proximi  successoris  ignora- 
tione,  extremum  periculum,  et  Elizabethse  incontinen- 
tiam  prodentes.** — Nicolai  Sanderi  Hist  Schism,  Angl, 
lib.  iii.  §  Novae  leges  latae  in  Catholicos,  ann.  1571, 
ed.  8vo.     Col.  Agr.  1628,  p.  299. 

To  some  of  your  readers  this  passage  may  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  use  of  the  equivocal  word 
naturali  may  have  given  colour,  not  to  say  occasion, 
to  the  whole  scandal  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  By 
many,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
spurice  is  not  the  only,  if  an  allowable,  interpre- 
tation. J.  Sansom. 

Oxford,  July  22.  1851. 

Meaning  of '' Deal"  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  88.).— -I  think 
the  following  may  help  to  throw  a  little  light  upon 
the  use  of  the  word  deed  as  meaning  divide.  I  was 
in  AVensleydale  about  a  month  ago ;  and  on  in- 
quiring where  the  boundary  between  the  North  and 
West  Eidings  of  Yorkshire  ran,  was  told,  "  On 
the  top  of  Penhill,  vhere  Grod's  water  deals "  (t.  e. 
the  ram  divides).  I  may  further  add,  on  my  own 
knowledge,  that  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Suf- 
folk, where  the  country  is  almost  entirely  open, 
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bodies  of  the  dead.  These  were  more  or  less  em- 
balmed with  aromatic  spices,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  person,  and  then  corned  with  salt- 
petre (^KiTpoy,  nitre)  for  seventy  days ;  strictly, 
salted.  Is  it  possible  that  th«  early  Christians,  m 
adopting  this  practice,  may  have  been  influenced 
by  that  very  obscure  passage,  Mark  ix.  49. : 
"  Every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire  ?" 

Alfbed  Gattt. 

The  custom  of  placing  a  plate  of  salt  on  the  body 
of  the  dead  is  very  general  in  Wales.  I  remem- 
ber, when  a  child,  inquiring  the  reason  of  the 
practice,  and  being  told  by  an  old  woman  that  it 
was  to  prevent  the  body  from  swelling.  My 
remark,  that  any  weight  might  answer  the  same 
purpose,  was  met  by  the  reply;  "there's  no  weight 
so  heavy  as  salt  gets  when  it  is  on  the  dead."  This 
proves  that  some  feeling  of  superstition  mingles 
with  the  custom.  Has  not  the  use  of  salt  in 
baptism,  amongst  the  Italians,  &c.,  some  allusion 
to  the  banishment  of  the  evil  spirit  ?       Selbucus. 

The  Word  "  Repudiate  "  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  54.).  — 
That  the  use  of  the  word  repttdiate^  in  the  sense  of 
refuse,  repel,  reject,  abandon,  disown,  cast  off,  is 
by  no  means  modern ;  and  that  such  phrases  as 
"  I  repudiate  the  idea,"  "  I  repudiate  the  senti- 
ment," "I  repudiate  the  proposal,"  are  strictly 
correct,  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  word  by 
"  standard  classical  authors"  in  the  original  lan- 
guage from  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  Sallust, 
for  instance,  in  his  History  of  Catiline's  Conspiracy, 
says  that  Lentulus  advised  him  to  seek  assistance 
everywhere,  even  amongst  the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  asking  him  at  the  same  time,  "  Why,  since 
the  senate  had  already  adjudged  him  to  be  an 
enemy  to  the  republic,  he  should  repudiate  the 
slaves  f "  i.  e.,  refuse  to  enrol  them  in  his  levies. 

**  Cum  ab  senatu  hostis  judicatus  sit,  quo  consilio 
servUia  rejmdiel  ?  "  —  ScUi,  Cat,  44. 

Cicero,  in  his  Offices,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  the  peripatetic  school,  that  anger  is  implanted  in 
us  by  nature  for  useful  ends,  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  "  on  all  occasions  anger  ought  to  be 
repudiated;'*  that  is,  "cast  out  of  the  mind,"  and  says 
that  "  it  is  to  be  wished  that  persons  who  are  at 
the  head  of  the  state  should  be  like  the  laws,  which 
inflict  punishment  not  in  anger  but  in  justice." 

*'  IHa  (iracundia)  vero  omnibus  in  rebus  repudianda 
est,** —  Cic  de  Off,  I.  xxv.  13. 

Cicero  knew  nothing  of  the  Christian  grace  of 
"  being  angry  and  sinning  not ;"  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  severity  of  love.  In  another  place  he  tells 
us  that  on  one  occasion  Themistocles  declared  in 
the  Athenian  assembly,  that  he  had  a  plan  to  pro- 
pose which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
state,  but  ought  not  to  be  made  public.  He  was 
willing,  however,  to  communicate  it  to  any  one 
person  whom  they  might  select.    Aristides,  rightly 


named  the  Jost,  being  the  person  selected,  The- 
mistocles disclosed  his  plan  to  him :  which  was, 
secretly  to  set  fire  to  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in 
the  dockyard  of  Gytheum,  by  which  means  they 
would  effectually  crush  the  power  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Aristides  returned  to  the  assembly,  and 
at  once  declared  that  Themistocles^  plan  was 
certainly  very  advantageous,  but  by  no  means 
honourable ;  whereupon  the  Athenians,  rightly 
considering  that  what  was  not  attended  with 
honour,  could  not  be  attended  even  with  advan- 
tage in  reality,  without  hearing  another  word, 
'^^  repudiated  the  whole  affair  ;'*^  that  is,  utterly  re- 
jected the  proposal. 

"  Itaque  Atbenienses,  quod  honestum  non  esset,  id 
ne  utile  quidem  putaterunt ;  totamque  earn  rem,  quam 
ne  audierant  quidem,  auctore  Aristide,  repudiaverunt,** 
—  Cic,  de  Off.  III.  xi.  12. 

In  a  third  place,  he  relates  that  some  persons 
forged  a  will  of  one  Minucius  Basilus,  wno  had 
died  in  Greece  ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  the 
more  easily  obtain  their  end,  put  down  Marcus 
Crassus  and  Quintus  Hortensius,  two  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  Rome  at  that  time,  as  co-legatees 
with  themselves,  who  although  they  suspected  the 
will  to  be  forged,  yet  did  not  repudiate  the  little 
legacy  coming  to  them  through  other  persons' 
fraud,  because  forsooth  they  were  not  privy  to  the 
actual  commission  of  the  forgery. 

"  Qui  cum  illud  falsum  esse  suspicarentur,  sibi 
autem  nullius  essent  conscii  culpse,  alieni  facinoris 
munusculum  non  repudiaverunt.**  —  Cic,  de  Off.  IIL 
xviii.  4. 

A  little  further  research  might  easily  multiply 
instances,  but  I  think  these  are  quite  sufficient  to 
prove  that  we  moderns  are  but  following  the  an- 
cients in  using  the  word  repudiate  without  refe- 
rence to  any  obligation  expressed  or  implied. 

F.  F.  F. 

Repudiate^  Ringlet,  Outburst  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  54.). 
— Your  correspondent  H.  C.  K.  has  dealt,  I  fear, 
somewhat  too  harshly  with  "  repudiate."  Surely 
"repudiare"  is  "to  reject  what  one  is  ashamed  of, 
scorns,  or  disdains."  Two  instances  immediately 
suggest  themselves  in  Cicer.  |)ro  P/ancto,  18  (44). 
20  (50).     In  the  former — 

"  Respuerent  aures,  nemo  agnosceret,  repudiarent,** 

perhaps  the  word  is  a  gloss  upon  "  respuerunt." 
The  latter,  however,  is  unexceptionable : 

**  Nunquam  enim  fere  nobilitas,  integra  prassertim 
atque  innocens,  a  Populo  Romano  supplex  repudiata 
fuit." 

Why  then  should  "repudiate"  necessarily  imply 
the  notion  of  "  obligation  ? "  and  why  should  I,  if 
I  "  repudiate"  the  criticism  of  H.  C.  K.,  be  held 
to  "  talk  nonsense  ?  " 

May  I  be  allowed  room  for  a  couple  of  Queries  ? 
1.  Is  our  modem  usage  of  "ringlet"  found  before 
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the  time  of  Milton  f  i.  Vi'hal  ig  tlic  esrlieBt  su* 
ihoritj  for  "  outburst  F"  Cu&klb*  Tuikiold. 

Cambridf^,  Julj  U9.  1851. 

On  the  Letter  "  o  "  (Vol.  Jv.,  p.  Bfl.).— I  have 
'  I  in  your  "Nutes 
3g  apace 
further  notice,  witli  an  especial  reference  to 
the  patron  jmic  of  Hay  or  Wray.  One  foinilr  uscb 
the  motto,  "  Jualeet  Frai,"  whose  name  U  iVmy; 
and  another  the  same  motto,  nhose  name  is  Itag. 
And  it  will  be  remembered  that  John  Raj,  the 
uutaralist,  changed  the  orthography  of  bis  nanic 
from  Wrai/  lo  Jtai/,  as  he  concluded  it  had  been 
formerly  written;  and  in  one  of  the  letters  pub- 
lished by  the  Ray  Society  *,  allasion  is  made  to 
the  adjective  or  substantive  cmi,  as  if  that  distin- 

Eished  philosopher  and  divine  hod  either  derived 
namB  thence,  or  it  hnd  the  same  sif^niScation 
as  that  French  word.  Are  we  then  to  take  this  as 
an  instance  of  the  silent  v  or  double  u  or  c;  an<l 
as  any  proof  that  families  writing  their  names 
Wray  and  Ray  were  originally  of  one  patronymic 
and  one  common  root,  und  that  presumptively 
Norman  P 

Under  a  separate  bending,  perhaps  you  will  also 
indulge  me  with  a  Query  oa  to  the  coat  of  arms, 
under  the  portrait  by  Bathon,  1760,  oftor  W. 
Hibbnrt,  of  Joannes  Rajus,  A.M.,  prellied  to 
Dr.  Derham's  Life  of  John  Hay,  published  by 
George  Scott,  KLA.  and  F.R.S. :  London,  1760. 
The  shield  a,  gules,  on  a  fesse,  between  three 
crescents,  three  cross  crosslets.  Is  it  inferable 
that  tiiat  coat  was  ever  borne  by  patent  or  admis- 
sible prescriptive  right,  by  any  of  his  ancestors? 
Several  families  in  the  north  of  England,  whence 
bis  father  came,  also  have  registered  in  respectable 
armories  crescents  agniusC  their  names.  The  poor 
origin  of  Jolin  Hay  is  obviated,  in  some  degree,  by 
what  is  said  in  a  Life  of  bim,  published  in  The 
Portrait  GdOery  of  BritUh  Worthiea,  by  Charles 
Knight.  I  suppose  he  himself  used  the  nrmuriols 
in  question,  and  was  related  to  the  family  of  nearly 
the  same  name,  bearing  crescents,  viz.  Keay. 

The  glasses  of  some  of  your  correspondents  may 
assbt  one  more  sliortsighted  than  themselves. 
11.  W.  G.  R.,  I'resbjler, 
and  Member  of  the  Itay  Society. 

1.  Mead  Place,  Derby,  Aug.  3.  1851. 

I  beg  leave  to  correct  aremark  of  W.  S.  W»'.  as 
to  Tivertoti,  Devon,  which  was  never  pronounced 
Tertoit;  it  is  Twiverton,  nearBaih,  which  is  pro- 
nounced  Twerton.  S.  S. 

"  Whig"  and  "  Tory"  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  57.).  —The 
name  "  Whig"  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  ugham,  a 
sort  of  large  saddle,  wilh  bags  attached  to  it,  in 


tue  among  the  freebootert  of  the  borders  of  SeM- 
land :  hence  those  robbers  wer«  kncnm  to  the 
Highlanders  b^  the  name  of  Whiggam-morr,  or 
"big-saddle  thieves;"  and  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  the  Highlanders  and  Irish,  who  sup- 
ported the  king,  called  themselrea  a  taobk  S^k, 
i.  e.  "  the  king's  party,"  and  gave  the  name  of 
TFAigfamorettiraMtothetropponeatB.  WA^gom- 
mnre  and  taobh  Bigh  soon  became  shortened  lo 
irAig-  and  Tory,  and  in  aftertimes  served  to  dii- 
linguish  tiie  supporters  of  the  rival  houses  of 
Hanover  and  Stuart.  The  modem  signification  of 
the  terms  is  different,  Whig  being  taken  to  mean 
"  liberal,"  and  3'ory  "eicmsiTe, 

Fua.  Cbomlxt. 
PlaneU  of  the  Afontht  (Vol.  iv^  p.  23.). — I  do 
not  understand  this  Query.  What  is  meant  by 
"planets  for  the  months f"  There  are  twelve 
months,  and  in  common  parlance  only  seven 
planets.  Nor  do  I  see  what  is  meant  by  "  prccioua 
stones  symbolizinft  tAoie  planets."  In  heraldry, 
the  arms  of  sovereigns  and  royal  personages  are 
blazoned  by  the  names  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planeUs  for  colours,  as  those  of  noblemen  are  by 
precious  stones.  If  this  is  what  is  asked  after,  the 
following  table  will  exphiin  it  r — 

Coloar$.  Pr.  Stoma.  fbiMfa. 


Argent 

Pearl 

Diamond 

Gulw 

Hiiby 

Han 

S,pphir« 

Jupiter 

Purpura 

AmelhfBt 

Mer^r, 

C.  j 
Baroneti   of  Ireland   (Vol,  iy.,  p.  44.).  — Tie 

two  following  extracts  may  throw  some  light  upon 
tbeoriginof  the  title  of  baronet,  James  I.  probably 
adopted  this  title,  which  he  found  to  have  been  so 
long  existing  in  Ireland,  for  the  new  order  of 
nobility  he  was  about  to  establish.  And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  order  of  baronet  was  in- 


The  names  mentioned  in  the  second  extract  are 
probably  tho.'ie  of  the  baronets  whom  Spenser 
menliuns  as  being  in  existence  in  his  time.  Itere 
was,  thirty  years  ago,  a  "Haron  of  Gallrim:"  per- 
haps there  is  still. 

Eunoi  :  "  You  say  neir,  for  by  tbs  iaeteaae  of  FVee- 
holder8.lhcir  numbers  hereby  will  be  gre«tly«ugm«ll«li 
Itut  how  sbould  i[  patse  through  the  hiiFlwr  bousa. 
which  still  must  eonsiste  all  of  Iriih?"  ^^ 

laEN ;  "  Marry,  that  alto  may  bee  ledressad  by  to- 
sample  of  that  which  I  heard  wu  done  In  tbe  like  can 
by  KinR  Edward  IH.  („  I  remember),  who  being 
grcalJ  J  bearded  anil  crossed  by  the  Lords  of  the  eleaTvie, 
ihey  Iwing  tliere  [i.  <.  in  tbe  Parliament  of  Inl^ 
by  reason  of  the  tords  Abbots,  and  others  too  many 
and  too  strong  for  bim,  so  as  bM  could  not  for  tbair  li^ 
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wardness^  order  and  reforme  things  as  hee  desired, 
was  advised  to  direct  out  bis  writts  to  certaine  Gentle- 
men of  the  best  ability  and  trust,  entitling  them 
therein  Barons,  to  serve  and  sitt  as  Barons  in  the  next 
Parlament.  By  which  meanes  hee  had  so  many 
Barons  in  his  Parlament,  as  were  able  to  weigh  down 
the  Cleargie  and  their  friends  :  the  which  Barons,  they 
say,  were  not  afterwards  Lords,  but  onely  Baronets,  as 
sundry  of  them  doe  yet  retayne  the  name."  —  Spenser's 
'*  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,'*  in  the  Ancient  Irish 
Histories,  Dublin  £dition,  1809,  pp.  223,  224. 

"  Baronets. 

*'  Seint  Leger,  Baronet  of  Slemarge,  meere  Irish. 
Den,  Baronet  of  For  man  ston,  waxing  Irish. 
Fitz  Gerald,  Baronet  of  Burnchurch. 
Welleslye,  Baronet  of  Narraghe. 

[Ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.] 
Husee,  Baronet  of  Gal  trim. 
S.  Michell,  Baronet  of  Reban. 
M arwarde.  Baronet  of  Scryne. 
Nangle,  Baronet  of  Navan." 

Campion's  "  Historie  of  Ireland,"  written  in 
the  yeare  1571,  p.  12.  (In  the  Ancient  Irish 
Histories^  Dublin  edition,  1809.) 

T.J. 

Hopkins  the  Witchfinder  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  392.  413.). 
—  Your  correspondents  will  find  some  "curious 
memoirs"  of  this  person  in  the  Anthologia  Hi' 
hemica  for  June,  1793,  p.  424.  The  memoirs  are 
embellished  with  a  plate  "  correctly  copied  from  an 
extreme  rare  print  in  the  collection  of  J.  Bindley, 
Esq/'  R.  H. 

Plowden  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  58.).  —  From  Burke's 
Landed  Gentry,  1846,  under  "Plowden  of  Plow- 
den" (a.d.  1194),  it  would  appear  that  Edmund 
was  of  Wans  ted,  Hampshire,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Plowdens  of  Lassam,  Hants,  and  that  he  "was 
styled  in  his  will,  July  29,  1655,  Sir  Edmund, 
lord  earl  palatine,  governor,  and  captain  general, 
of  the  province  of  New  Albion."  I  would  suggest 
to  your  Transatlantic  readers  the  interest  that 
would  be  derived  from  a  compilation  of  surnames 
in  the  United  States ;  and  in  cases  where  it  can 
be  ascertained,  the  date  of  introduction,  position 
of  first  immigrant,  ancestry,  and  descendants. 
The  names  and  subsequent  history  of  those  fa- 
milies who  remained  loyal  during  the  American 
Revolution,  are  worthy  of  record ;  most  of  whom 
have,  I  believe,  prospered  in  the  world  since  the 
confiscation  of  their  property. 

The  names  of  the  followers  of  William  the 
Conqueror  are  often  alluded  to ;  but  the  "  comers 
over  at  the  conquest  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  are  but  seldom  thought  of,  though  they 
lend  to  their  descendants*  pedigree  a  degree  of 
historical  interest.  A.  C. 

As  lazy  as  LwdlanCs  Dog  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  382. 475.). 
— This  proverb  is  to  be  found  in  Ray's  first  edition 
(1670),   and  is  quoted  in  a  little  book  entitled 


Scarronides,  et  cet,  a  burlesque  on  the  second 
book  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  ^neas,  reposing  on  the 
"  toro  alto,"  is  likened  to  "  Ludlam's  curr,  on 
truckle  lolling;"  whilst  a  marginal  note  says: 
"'Tis  a  proverb,  Ludlam's  dog  lean'd  his  head 
against  a  wall  when  he  went  to  bark."  Both  here 
and  in  Ray  the  name  is  spelt  Ludhm, 

Cbanmobe. 

Pope  and  Flatman  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  132.).  —  The 
piece  quoted  by  Me.  Barton  had  long  since  been 
pointed  out  by  Warton  {Essay  on  Pope),  who  has 
also  collected  many  others  which  Pope  may  have 
known  and  made  use  of,  some  which  he  must. 

V. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  133.).  — 
The  explanation  of  the  stanza  in  question  would 
occupy  more  space  than  I  think  you  would  spare 
me.  It  will  suffice  to  note  that  a  very  sufficient 
one  will  be  found  in  Todd's  edition  of  Spenser 
(1803),  in  vol.  iii.,  at  the  close  of  canto  ix.  book  ii. ; 
and  that  the  letter  of  Sir  K.  Digby  is  given  at  full 
length,  before  the  editor's  own  commentary  and 
explanation,  in  that  place.  V. 

Belgravia. 

Bells  in  Churches  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  326.).  —  In  reply 
to  the  inquiry  whether  there  is  still  a  law  against 
the  use  of  bells  as  a  summons  to  divine  services, 
except  in  churches,  which  has  not  been  answered, 
permit  me  to  quote  the  following  sentences  from  a 
judgment  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Times  of  August  14. 

"  First,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  using  bells  at  all. 
By  the  common  law,  churches  of  every  denomination 
had  a  full  right  to  use  bells,  and  it  was  a  vulgar  error 
to  suppose  that  there  was  any  distinction  at  the  present 
time  in  this  respect  At  the  same  time,  those  bells 
might  undoubtedly  be  made  use  of  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  create  a  nuisance ;  and  in  that  case  a  Protestant 
church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  one  were  equally 
liable." 

The  case  (Soltan  v.  De  Weld)  from  the  judg- 
ment in  which  the  above  remarks  are  extracted 
was  tried  at  the  Croydon  Assizes,  and  related  to 
the  use  of  bells  by  a  Romanist  community  in  such 
a  manner  as  was  alleged  to  be  a  nuisance.    Arun. 

Proverb  of  James  1.  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  85.).  — The 
meaning  of  this  proverb  will  be  found  in  Jamieson's 
Scottish  Dictionary,  4to.  ed. : — To  ^^cone**  or 
"  cunne  "  thanks,  is  "  to  give  thanks ;  to  express  a 
sense  of  obligation ;  to  have  a  sense  of  obligation.'* 

S.  Wmson. 
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Many  of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  our 
Anglo-Saxon  Language  and  Literature  are  aware  that 
an  accomplished  German  scholar,  Dr.  Pauli,  has  during 
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a  residence  of  considerable  length  in  this  country  been 
devoting  his  attention  to  those  subjects ;  and  we  have 
just  received  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours  in  a 
volume  entitled  Kbnig  JElfred  und  seine  Stelie  in  der 
Gesckichte  Englands.  It  is  an  interesting  contribution 
to  a  very  important  period  in  the  history  of  this 
country;  and  it  is  the  more  valuable  from  the  use  made 
in  it  of  the  labours  of  our  own  distinguished  Saxonists, 
Kemhle  and  Thorpe. 

Books  Received. —  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  Doc- 
trines, and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Olinthus 
Gregory.  The  words  Ninth  Edition,  on  the  title*pa^e 
of  this  new  volume,  sufficiently  attest  the  value  of  this 
addition  to  Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

The  Stranger  in  London,  or  Visitor's  Companion  to 
the  Metropolis  and  its  Environs,  with  an  historical  and 
descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  by  Cyrus 
Redding.  This  Guide  claims  the  merit  of  being  "  not 
merely  descriptive  but  pictorial  ;**  and  it  does  well,  for 
its  woodcuts  form  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
book. 

Address  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  GeO' 
graphical  Society,  by  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N., 
President,  &c.  This  Address  gives  a  concise  yet  most 
clear  view  of  the  progress  of  Geographical  Discovery 
during  the  preceding  year ;  and  is  alike  creditable  to 
the  learned  and  gallant  Captain  and  the  Society  over 
which  he  presides. 

We  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
more  especially  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  first  appearance  of  The  Literary  Gazette,  to  the 
Testimonial  which  the  friends  of  the  Editor,  Mr.  Jerdan, 
propose  to  present  to  that  gentleman.  The  names  of 
the  Committee,  and  a  statement  of  the  Subscriptions  in 
aid  of  the  object,  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

The  Memorial  which  we  mentioned  some  time  since 
as  having  been  addressed  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
requesting  '*  that  persons  who  are  merely  engaged  in 
historical  inquiry,  antiquarian  research,  and  other 
literary  pursuits  connected  therewith,  should  have  per- 
mission granted  them  to  have  access  to  the  Public 
Records,  with  the  Indices  and  Calendars,  without  pay- 
ment of  Fees,"  has  been  very  favourably  responded  to 
by  Sir  John  Romilly  ;  and  a  meeting  of  the  gentlemen 
by  whom  it  was  signed  has  been  held  at  the  apartments 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  when  certain  resolutions 
were  agreed  to,  acknowledging  the  obligations  of  anti- 
quarian literature  to  Sir  John  Romilly  for  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  has  at  present  determined  upon,  and 
for  the  further  increased  facilities  for  consulting  the 
documents  in  question,  which  he  has  promised  on  the 
completion  of  the  new  Record  Office.  The  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  also  voted  to  Mr.  Bruce,  with  whom 
the  movement  originated. 

Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  has  issued  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing by  subscription  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  his 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  composed  principally  of  re- 
mains of  the  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Mediaeval 
periods,  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  lliames,  and 
during  excavations  in  London. 

Catalogues  Received. — William  Nie1d*s  (46.  Bur- 
lington Arcade)  Catalogue  No.  6, of  Very  Cheap  Books; 
W.    Brown's    (ISO.   and   131.    Old    Street)    List   of 


Theological  Books  selected  from  the  LilnrAPy  of  tbe 
late  Rev.  £.  Bickersteth. 


BOOKS  AND   ODD  VOLUMES 

[wanted  to  paacHAss. 

Natural  History  of  the  British  ENTOMosTKACiB,  by  W.  Balrd, 

M.D.  (Hay  Society's  Publications.) 
Harrington's  Edition  of  Tub  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Orosius, 

by  Alfred  the  Great.     8vo.    London,   1773.     (An  Imperfect 

Cfopy,  containing  only  the  Anglo-Saxon,  from  p.  1 .  to  342.,  would 

be  sufficient.) 
British  Essayists,  by  Chalmers.     45  Vols.    Johnson  and  Co. 

Vols.  VI.  VII.  VIII.  IX.  and  XXIII. 
Knight's  Pictorial  Shakspbarb.    Part  XXV. 
Buddbn's  Lipb  op  Archbishop  Morton,  1607. 
Thomas  Lytb's  Ancibnt  Ballads  and  Songs.   Itoio.    18^7. 
DuDWBLL  (Hbnry,  M.A.),  DiscouRSB  proving  prom  Scriptures 

TH  \T  the  Soul  is  a  Principle  naturally  Mortal,  &c. 
Reflections  on  Mr.  Burchbt's  Memoirs  ;  or,  Remarks  on  his 

Account  of  Captain  Wilmot's  Expedition  to  tbe  West  Indies, 

by  Colonel  Lulie  Lillingston,  1704. 
Gentleman's  Magazine.    Vol.  I.    1731. 
New  England  Judged,  not  by  Man's  but  by  the  Spirit  op  the 

Lord,  &c.    By  George  Bishope.    1661.     4to.    Wanted  from 

p.  150.  to  the  end. 
Reason  and  Judgment,  or  Special  Rbmarqubs  of  the  Life  of 
.  the  renowned  Dr.  Sanderson,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

1663.    Sm.  4to.    Wanted  from  p.  90.  to  the  end. 
Tristram  Shandy.    12mo.    Tenth  Edition.    Wanted  Vol.  VII. 
Mallay,  Rssai  SDR  LBS  Eglises  Romaines  et  Byzantines  du 

PuY  DB  DoMB.    1  Vol.  folio.    51  Plates. 
An  Account  of  thb  Remains  of  the  Worship  of  Priapus,  to 

which  is  added  a  Discourse  thereon,  as  connected  with  the 

Mystic  Theology  of  the  Ancients.    London,  1786.    4to.    By 

R.  Payne  Kniglit. 
Ch.  Thillon's  (Frofensor  of  Halle)  Nouvbllb  Collection  des 

Apocryphes,  augment^,  &c.     Leipsic,  1832. 
Social  Statics,  by  Herbert  Spencer.    8vo. 
The  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine.    The  back  numbers. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.    Ttie  part  of  the  7th  edition  edited 

by  Prof.  Napier,  containing  the  Art.  Mortality. 
Observations  on  the  Influencb  of  Climatb  on  Health  and 

Mortality,  by  Arthur  S.  Thomson,  M.D.  (A  Prize  Thesis.) 
Report  on  the  Bengal  Military  Fund,  by  F.  G.  P.  Nelson. 

Published  in  1849. 
Thrbb  Reports,  by  Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  Actuary  to  the  Guardian^ 

viz.  : 
Report  on  the  Bombay  Civil  Fund,  published  1836. 

•  Bengal  Medical  KetirniK  Fund,  published  1839. 

■  Bengal  Military  Fund,  published  1844. 

Observations  on  the  Mortality  and  Physical  Manaobmbnt 

OF  Children,  by  Mr.  Roberton,  Surgeon,  London,  1827. 

%*  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mk.  Bell,  Publisher  of  *'  NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,"  186.  Fleet  Street. 


To  account  for  the  non-appearance  qf  several  letters  which  have 
been  received^  and  to  prevmt  others  of  a  like  nature  from  being 
sent,  the  Editor  begs  to  state  that  as  it  is  obviousip  impossible  that 
well-known  controverted  points  in  religion,  politics,  science,  S;e., 
can  be  adequately  discussed  in  a  work  like  "  Notes  and  Queries," 
we  cannot  insert  letters  which  go  directly  to  provoke  the  discussion 
of  such  points.  Correspondents  from  whom  they  are  received,  we 
can  only  refer  to  ths  notorious  sources  of  information  ;  inquirers 
to  whom  these  are  unknown,  are  probably  not  in  a  state  to  prqfit 
by  any  dispute  which  ihey  might  engender, 

J.  B.  or  J.  O.  (Birraintsham).  The  Editor  believes  that  the 
portraits  respecting  which  our  correspondent  inquires  are  mere 
impostures  unworthy  of  notice. 

S.  P.  H.  T.  is  thanked  for  his  kind  reminder.  The  subject  has 
not  been  lost  sight  of;  but  postponed  partly  from  the  pressure  ■of 
correspondence,  and  the  consequent  want  ff  room — partly  from, 
want  of  time.  We  hope  however  to  take  some  steps  in  it  before  the 
present  volume  is  completed. 

T.  Lawrence.  The  puzzling  epitaph  forwarded  by  our  cor- 
respondent has  already  been  recorded  and  etpUfimd  in  *'  Notes 
and  Queries."   See  Vol.  H.,  pp  311.  346. 

E.  H.  Y.  The  Query  was  inserted  VqI.  iii.,  p.  351. ;  and  the 
only  satisfactory  reply  received  is  one  notcalculated  for  publication. 
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ICOTS8   ON   BOOKS,   NO.  II.  —  GABRIEL   HARVEY. 

Thb  learned  friend  of  Spenser  and  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  (though  better  known  from  his  quarrel 
with  Tom  Nashe)  was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
copious  memoranda  in  his  books,  several  of  which 
were  in  the  library  of  Air.  Lloyd,  of  Wy^fair. 
Among  them  some  miscellaneous  volumes,  which  I 
believe  afterwards  passed  into  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Heber,  contained  remarkable  specimens  of 
his  calligraphic  skill.  His  name  was  written  four 
or  five  times:  "Gabriel  Harveius,  1579,"  and 
with  variation,  "  Gabrielis  Harveij "  and  "  di 
Gabriello  Harveio."    The  volumes  contained  the 


Medea  and  Giocasta  of  Lodovico  Dolce,  in 
Italian ;  the  Hecuba  and  Tphigenia  of  Euripides 
in  Latin,  by  Erasmus,  the  Comedies  of  Terence, 
&e. ;  and  the  first  Italian  and  English  Grammar, 
by  Henry  Grantham,  1575.  On  the  blank  pages 
and  spaces  what  follows  was  inscribed  :  — 

**  La  Giocasta  d*  Euripide,  DoIce»  et  Gascoigno, 
Senecae  et  Statii  Thebais.  Item  Senecs&  CEdipus. 
Quasi  Synopsis  Tragoediarum  omnium. —  Non  gioco^ 
MA  Giocasta.** 

"  Omne  genus  scripti,  gravitate  Tragoedia  vincit.'' 

"  Has  quatuor  Tragoediae,  instar  omnium  TragoedU 
arum  pro  tempore :  praesertira  cum  reliquarum  non 
suppetit  copia.  Duae  Euripidis  placcnt  in  priinis»  et 
propter  auctoris  prudentissimam  veram,  et  propter 
interpretis  singularem  delectum.  Eadem  in  Sophocfis 
Antigonem  affectio^  ab  Episcopo.  Vatsono  tralatam  : 
cum  propter  interpretis  accuratum  judicium.  Qui 
tanti  fecit  optimo  Tragicos,  ut  eosdem  soleret  cum 
Checo  et  Aschamo,  omnibus,  aliis  poetis  anteferre; 
etiam  Homero  et  Virgilio.** 

"  Questa  Medea  di  Dolce  non  e  Medea  di  Seneca. 
Ma  Thieste  di  Dolce  e  Thieste  medesimo  di  Seneca. 
Solo  coro  nel  fin  e  soperchievole.** 

"  Gascoigni  Jocasta,  magnifice  acta  solemne  ritu,  et 
vere  tragico  apparatu.  Ut  etiam  Vatsoni  Antigone; 
cuive  pompae  seriae,  et  exquisita.  Usque  adeo  quidem 
utraque  ut  nihil  in  hoc  tragico  genere  vel  illustrius  xel 
accuratius.*' 

"  Jam  floruerant  prudentissimi  Attici,  Pericles^ 
Thucydides,  Sophocles  :  jam  florent  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Demosthenes,  cum  Euripides  pangit  Tragoedias.  Nee 
excellentissimorum  Atticorum,  ullus  vel  prudentior 
Euripides,  vel  argutior,  vel  etiam  elegantiqr.  Nihil  in 
eo  nugarum,  nihil  af!bctationis,et  tamen  singula  ubique 
cultissima." 

"  Erasmus  talis  Euripidis  interpreSj  qualis  Pindar! 
Melancthon.  Foelix  utriusque  ad  interpretandum 
dexteritas  et  flucns  elocutionis  facilitas.  Plus  in 
Erasmo  diligentios;  in  Melancthone  perspicuitas. 
Quam  persequebatur,  Caroerariusj  nee  tamen  asseque- 
batur.** 

"  Erasmi  fere  judicium  acre,  et  serium  nee  dubium 
est,  quin  delectum  adhibuerit  in  sapi^ntlsstmis  Tra- 
gcediis  eligendis  exquisitum.** 

"  Ut  fere  focminas ;  sic  Comoedias  et  Tragccdias ; 
qui  unam  omnimodo  novit,  omnes  novit  quodam  modo. 
Saltern  ex  ungue,  Leonera ;  ex  clave,  Herculera.** 
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*'  Quattro  Comedie  del  divino  Pietro  Aretino. 
Cio^  II  Marescaico  6  Pedante.  —  La  Cortigiana.  —  La 
Talanta.  —  Lo  Hippocrito. 

**  Habeo  et  legi :  sed  nondum  coraprare  potui  II 
Filosofo :  quae  tamen  ipsius,  Comoedia  dicitur  etiaiA 
exstare. 

**- Memorantur  etiam  dua?  illius  Tragoediac,  L'Hor- 
tensla.  —  Tragoedia  di  Christo. 

"  Comedie,  Dialoghi  caprlcciosi,  Le  Lettere,  e 
Capitol!  deir  Unico  :  Historic  del  suo  tempo.  La 
quinta  essenza  del  suo  unico  ingegno;  e  lo  specchio 
di  tutte  I'arti  Cortegiane. 

**  Due  Comedie  argutissime  et  facetissime  di  Mac> 
chiavelli  Politico  :  La  Maiidragola.  —  La  Clitia.*' 

"  II  Legqere  Nutrisca  lo  Ingegno." 
**  Suppositi  d'Ariosto  :  Comcediam  singulariter 
laudate  k  P.  Jovio  in  Elogiis ;  cum  Plautinis  facile 
contendens  Inventionis,  atque  successus  amenitate;  si 
utriusque  saeculi  mores  non  inepte  comparentur. 
Syncrisis  aetatnm  necessaria,  ad  Comcediarum,  Histori- 
arum,  aliorumque  Scriptorum  excellentia  in  examinan- 
dam,  atque  judlcandam  solerti  censura." 

"  Arciprologo  quasi  di  tutte  le  Comedie,  il  primo 
deir  Aretino ;  et  il  terzo  e  quarto  dello'  stesso." 

"  Ut  Comoedias,  sic  Tragoedias ;  qui  tres  aut  quatuor 
intime  novit,  novit  fere  omnes.  Tanti  valet  hie  aureus 
libellus.  Meo  tandem  judicio,  Poetarum  sapientissi- 
mus,  Euripides:  vel  ipse  Sophoclc  magis  Attice  ner- 
vosus  et  profundus,  ut  Seneca  Latine." 


"  Ecce  reliquiae  et  firagraenta  Menandri,  Epichanni, 
Alexidis,  reliquiorumque  Graecorum  Comicorum. 
Cum  toto  Aristophane.  ■  Et  fortasse  senties  nova 
veteribus  non  esse  potiora.  Nee  usquam  prudentiores 
Gnomas  invenies,  ne  apud  Theognidem  quidem  aut 
Isocratem. 

**  Placent  etiam  Comcediae  quae  non  sunt  Comoediae ; 
et  Tragoediae  quae  non  sunt  Tragcediae :  Ut  utriusque 
generis  multae  egregiae  apud  Homerum,  et  Virgilium 
in  Heroicis;  Frontinum  et  Polyaenum  in  Strategematis ; 
Stephanum  in  Apologia  Herodoti:  Rabelesium  in 
Heroicis  Gargnntuae:  Sidneium  in  novissima  Arcadiae: 
Domenichum  in  Facetiis.  Quomodo  antiquorum  unus 
Graecorum  dixit: — Delicatissimos  esse  Pisces  quae  non 
sunt  Pisces,  et  carnes  lautissimas  quae  non  sunt  carnes. 
Damihi  Fabulasnon  Fabulas,  Apologos  non  Apologos. 
Et  sensi  optima  Apophthegmata  quae  non  sunt  Apoph- 
thegmata :    Optima  Adagia  quae  non  Adagia. 

**■  Inutiliter  Tragoedias  legit  qui  nescit  pbilosophicas 
sententias  a  Tyrannicis  distinguere.  Alia  scholarum 
doctrina,  alia  regnorum  disciplina.  Politico  opus  est 
judicio  ad  dlstinguendum  prudentissimas  sententias  k 
reliquis.  Nee  semper  Tyrannus  barbarus:  nee  semper 
poeta,  aut  philosophus  sapiens  :  solertis  judiciis  fuerit, 
non  quis  dicat,  sed  quia  dicatur  respicere,  et  undique 
optima  seligere." 

**  Euripidis  Jocastae  apud  Gascoignum  summa  fere 
Tragcediarum  omnium." 


"  Ut  de  hac  Tereiitii  tralatione  sentirem  bonorificen- 
tius ;  fecit  Aldus  exquisita  editio." 

I  thought  these  notes  worth  transcribing,  not 
only  as  showing  the  attention  paid  by  the  learned 
students  of  this  time  to  the  drama,  as  well  ancient 
as  modern,  but  more  especially  for  the  mention 
made  of  the  Jocasta  of  George  Gascoigne,  and  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  translated,  as  he  says,  by 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  not  by  Thomas 
Watson,  as  Warton  supposed.  It  may  be  doubt-ed 
whether  this  translation  was  into  English;  but 
Harvey  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  acted,  as  well 
as  the  Jocasta.  Bishop  Watson  was  celebrated  for 
his  dramatic  skill,  in  his  Latin  tragedy  oi  Absalon, 
by  Roger  Ascham,  who  says, — 

"  When  M.  Watson,  in  St.  John's  College  at  Gam- 
bridge,  wrote  bis  excellent  Tragedie  of  Absalon, 
M.  Cheke,  he,  and  I,  had  many  pleasant  talkes  to- 
gither,  in  comparing  the  preceptes  of  Aristotle  and 
Horace  with  the  examples  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 

Seneca M.  Watson  had  another  maner  of  care  of 

perfection,  with  a  feare  and  reverence  of  the  judgement 
of  the  best  learned  :  who  to  this  day  would  neuer  suffer 
yet  his  Absalon  to  go  abroad,  and  that  onelie  bicause 
(Jn  tocis  paribus)  Anapcsstus  is  twise  or  thrise  used  in- 
stead of  Iambus." 

In  a  volume  in  the  Bodleian  Library  marked 
Z.  3.,  Art.  "Selden,"  is  "  The  Life  of  Howleglas," 
printed  by  Copland:  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
page  is  the  following  MS.  note : 

"  This  Howleglasse,  with  Scoggin,  Skelton,  and 
(L-zario — ?)  given  me  at  London  of  M.  Speuser, 
XX  Decembris,  1578,  on  condition  y*  I  shoold  bestowe 
y*  readinge  on  them,  on  or  before  y*  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary immediately  ensuinge:  otherwise  to  forfeit  unto 
him  my  Lucian  in  fower  volumes.  Whereupon  I  was 
y*  rather  induced  to  trifle  away  so  many  bowers  as  were 
idely  overpassed  in  running  through  y*  aforesaid  foolish 
bookes ;  wherein  methought  y'  not  all  fower  together 
seemed  comparable  for  fine  and  crafty  fixates  with  Jon 
Miller,  whose  witty  shiftes  and  practises  are  reported 
among  Skel ton's  Tales." 

Mr.  Malone,  from  whose  memoranda  I  copy 
this,  says,  ^'  I  suspect  it  is  Gabriel  Harvey*s  hand- 
writing." 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  in 
Greek,  which  bears  marks  of  Gabriel  Harvey's 
diligent  scholarship.  It  is  copiously  annotated 
and  analysed  by  him  when  a  stucfent  at  Cambridge, 
and  he  has  registered  the  periods  at  which  he 
completed  the  study  of  each  part. 

S.  W.  SiNGBB. 
Mickleham,  Aug.  15.  1851. 


"  No  finer  or  pithier  Examples  than  in  y*  excellent 
Comedies  and  Tragedies  following,  full  of  sweet  and 
wise  discourse.  A  notable  Dictionarie  for  the 
Grammer."  


THE   ANTIQUITY   OF   KILTS. 

This  has  been  the  subject  of  many  discussions, 
and  has  recently  found  a  place  in  the  columns  of 
'^  NoT£8  AND  Queries."  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
any  part  in  the  .present  discussion,  but  it  may  be 
of  some  service  to  historical  students  for  m^e  to 
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V.  JuttB  aKas  Wollin,  mnde  in  Fomeranlo,  nod 
noted  from  pei-aonol  testimony  and  Fomeranian 
chronicles. 

But,  firBt,  lo  eorreet  an  erreitr  de  plume  of 
Db.  Bell's.  He  snys,  in  statin<;  the  position  of 
Vineta  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  283.),  "  opposite  the  small  toirn 
of  Demmitk,  in  Pamerania."  Da.  Bell  lias  mis- 
nritten  tlie  name :  there  is  no  such  place  on  the 
Ba1Ul^  The  real  name  is  Damerow,  on  the  Ide  of 
Uiedom.  A  little  lower  he  lemnrka,  speaking  of 
Wollin,  "Ko  rudera,  no  vestiges  of  ancient  gran- 
deur, now  mark  the  spot;  not  evett  a  tradition  of 
former  greataesa."  In  this  I  think  Dr.  Bell  will 
find  (and,  I  am  sure,  will  readily  allow,  ia  the 
same  spirit  of  good  faith  in  which  I  make  my 
observations)  that  he  ia  iu  error,  from  the  foUow- 

rhe  gentleman  who  has  kindly  given  me,  by 
word  ef  mouth,  Ite  following  ijsrticulira,  is  a 
native  of  Wollin,  and  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  noble  families  in  that  island,  a  relative  of  that 
Baron  Kaiserliogwho  was  the  Cicero  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  but  of  an  elder  brancli  of  that  family, 
the  CouTits  of  KaSwrfing.  M.  de  Ka'serliog  states 
ttat,  when  a  joung  man,  in  his  native  town,  lie 
took  ■  detlgbt  in  rending  the  records  of  its  bygone 
glory,  and  >n  tracing  out  the  ruins  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  extending  to  the  distance  of 
about  one  English  mile  from  its  outskirts.  The 
foundations  of  houses  and  tracka  of  streets*  are 


tine  and  Wendlsh  coins  whieh  he 
picked  up.  He  has  likewise  seen  a  Persian  coin, 
which  was  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood  by  a 
friend.  Having  been  led  by  circumstances  to 
examine  the  evidence  jiro  and  con.  in  this  question, 
he  has  eorae  to  the  conclusion  that  Wollin  and 
Julin  or  Jumne  are  identical.  He  treats  the 
•tory  of  Vineta  as  a  nursery  tale  and  a  mylh. 

From  the  recently-published  work  on  Wollin 
(Die  Intel  WoUin  vnd  das  Seebad  Misdroy.  His- 
loriiehe  Shizze  von  Qeorg  Wilkelm  vonJtaumer: 
Berlin,  I8S1)  I  extract  the  following  account  of 
Wollin  in  1070,  as  I  think  it  important  to  have  all 
the  best  evidence  attainable  f;  — 

"  Adam  of  Bremen.  «  contemporaneous  hislariaii,  baa 
1^  us  a  curious  description  of  Wollic  as  it  appeared  at 
the  time  of  its  merchant  greatnessj  yet  hew.aa  himself, 
mo<t  probably,  neier  tlii^re,  but  compiled  his  account 
from  the  narratlyes  of  sailors,  from  whose  mouth  he, 
ird  almost  incredibilities  about  the  «pie 


■of  the 


Hcd, 


9sthe 


'   Parlicularly    the   Salmaika  <Wendish    for    Fish, 
markets),  as  they  were  called. 

t  Likewise,  repetition  must  be  excused,  as  it  is  here 
learcelj  avoidable. 


at  thte  end  of  Europe,  and  inhabited  by  Slavoniana, 
Russians,  snd  various  pagan  nalioni.  Also  many 
Gefmaos  bom  Lower  Saxony  had  come  to  the  tamn, 
yet  il  was  not  permitted  them  to  appear  openly  a 
Christians  ;  though  the  political  interests  ofa  inding 
place,  tliea  as  now,  caused  all  nations  to  bealiowed  the 
liberty  of  ineolation  {Niedertaasimffsrecht)  And  toleration. 
The  peculiar  inhabitants  of  the  place,  Farttciilarly  those 
who  held  the  gotemmeiK,  were  mostly  pagans,  but  of 
great  hospitality,  of  liberal  am)  humane  fustjoms,  and 
great  justice.  TTie  town  had  become  very  rich,  by 
means  of  the  trade  of  Northern  Rurope,  of  which  they 
hid  rimost  the  monopoly  :  every  comfort  and  rarity  of 
distant  ri^gions  was  to  be  found  there.  The  most  re- 
markable thing  in  Wollin  n-a'i  a  pot  of  Vulcan,  which 
the  inhabitants  called  Greek  fire.  *  Probably  4 
should  understand  by  thi^  a  great  beacon  lire,  wbi 
the  WoUiners  sustained  by  night  on  account  of  narigo- 

it  was  Greek  lire:  but  it  is  also  possible  that  In  the 
trade  with  the  Orient,  which  the  discovered  An 
coins  prove,  real  Greek  lire  was  brought  to  Wollin  in 
pots.  A  tricaputed  idol  of  a  sea-god,  or  Neptuue, 
stood  in  Wollin,  to  denote  that  the  island  Wollin  was 
surrounded  by  three  different  seas:  that  is  to  say,  a 
green  one,  the  Ostsee  j  a  white  one,  under  which  we 
should  probably  understand  the  Dievenow ;  and  one 
which  tvas  retained  in  raging  motion  by  ctHitmuat 
storms,  the  Haff.  llie  navigation  from  Wollin  to 
Demmin,  a  trading  place  on  (he  Peene,  is  short;  also 
from  Wollin  to  Samiand.  in  Prussia;  eight  days  only 
were  necessary  to  go  by  land  from  Hambui^h  li 
Wollin,  or  by  sea,  across  Schlesnig;  and  forty-thre 
days  was  the  lime  of  sailing  from  Wollin  to  Ostragird 
in  Russia.  These  notices  point  to  the  chief  trade  of 
Wollin  by  sea,  that  is,  wiili  Demmin,  Hamburgh, 
Schleswig,  and  Hoktein,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

"  So  loagniGccnt  was  ancient  Wollin,  according  ti 
the  narrative  of  the  seamen  :  yet  it  must  not  be  con 
sidered  exactly  a  northern  Venice,  but  a  wide- circuited 
place,  chiefly,  however,  of  wooden  houses,  and  : 
rounded  by  walls  and  palisades,  in  which  (in  comparl- 
aan  with  the  then  rudeness  and  poverty  of  the  countries 
on  the  Ostsee)  riches  and  merchandise  were  heaped  up. 

"  And  now  il  is  lime  to  meuiLon  the  table  of  the 
drowned  city  Vinela.  Wbile  an  old  chronicler, 
Helmold,  follows  Adam  of  Bremen  in  the  description 
of  the  city  Wollin,  he  puts,  through  an  error  of  ti 
scriplisn  f,  m  place  of  julinum  or  Jumne,  wbich  a 
Adam  of  Bremen  has,  Vinela  ;  such  a  place  cuuld 
be  found,  and  it  was  concluded,  therelbre,  that  the 
had  engulfed  it.  The  celebrated  Buggenhagen  (  lirat 
discovered,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  great  rock  formation  in  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Streckelherg,  on  the  island  of  Uaedom  6,  and  then 

•  ■'  Olla  Vulcaoi  quae  incols  Graicam  vocant  igiiem 
de  quo  etiam  meminlt  Solinus,"  adds  Adam  of  Bremen, 
Solinus  speaks  of  oil,  or  rather  nophtha,  from  Ma 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Wolliners  imported  U 
for  their  beacons  in  pots. 

t  The  oldest  M8S.  are  said  not  to  have  this  em 

t   A  native  of  Wollin,  by  the  bye. 

§  Gose  by  Damerow. 
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eity  Vineta  was  soon  tFansplanted  thither ;  and  it  vras 
absurdly  considered  that  a  rock  reef  (which  has  lately 
been  used  for  the  harboirr  of  Swinemiinde,  and  has  dis- 
appeared) was  the  ruins  of  a  city  destroyed  by  the 
waves  a  thousand  years  ago :  indeed^  people  ave  not 
wanting  at  the  pcesent  day,  who  hold  fast  to  this  fable, 
caused  by  the  error  of  a  transcriber.  In  the  mean  time 
it  has  become  a  folk  tale,  and  as  such  retains  its  value. 
A  WoUIner  booth-keeper  recounted  me  the  interesting 
story,  which  may  be  read  in  Barthold*s  History  of 
Pomerania  (vol.  i.  p.  41^.),  —  a  rough  sterling  Pome- 
ranian {dcht-pommerschts)  fantastical  picture  of  the 
overbearing  of  the  trade-enriched  inhabitants  of  Vineta, 
which  God  had  so  punished  by  sending  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  over  the  city.  The  town  of  Wollin,  to 
which  alone  this  legend  was  applicable,  is  certainly 
not  destroyed  by  the  sea,  nor  wholly  desert :  but  if 
they  deserved  punishment  for  their  pride  in  their 
greatness,  they  bad  received  it  in  that  they  had  quite 
fallen  from  their  former  glory." — Pp.  22 — 25. 

As  I  wish  thoroughly  to  dispose  of  th«  question, 
I  shall  divide  my  communication  on  »Tulin  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  above  is  the  first.  I  re- 
serve my  own  remarks  till  all  the  evidence  has 
been  heard.  Kenneth  B,.  H.  Mackenzie. 


Minor  HaM. 

Anecdote  of  Curran.  —  During  one  of  the  cir- 
cuits, Curran  was  dining  with  a  brother  advocate 
at  a  small  inn  kept  by  a  respectable  woman,  who, 
to  the  well  ordering  of  her  establishment,  added  a 
reputation  for  that  species  of  apt  and  keen  reply, 
which  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  wit.  The 
dinner  had  been  well  served,  the  wine  was  pro- 
nounced excellent,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the 
hostess  should  be  summoned  to  receive  their  com- 
pliments on  her  good  fare.  The  Christian  name 
of  this  purveyor  was  Honoria,  a  name  of  common 
occurrence  in  Ireland,  but  which  is  generally  ab- 
breviated to  that  of  Honor.  Her  attendance  was 
prompt,  and  Curran,  after  a  brief  eulogium  on  the 
dinner,  but  especially  the  wine,  filled  a  bumper, 
and,  handing  it,  proposed  as  a  toast,  "  Honor  and 
Honesty."  His  auditor  took  the  glass,  and  with 
a  peculiarly  arch  smile,  said,  "  Our  absent  friends," 
and  having  drank  off  her  amended  toast,  she  curt- 
seyed and  withdrew.  M.  W.  B. 

Diffictdty  of  getting  rid  of  a  Name. — The  insti- 
tution founded  in  Gower  Street  under  the  name 
of  the  University  of  London^  lived  for  ten  years 
under  that  name,  and,  since,  for  fifteen  years,  under 
the  name  of  University  CoUegCy  a  new  institution 
receiving  the  name  of  the  University  of  London, 
A  few  years  after  the  change  of  name,  a  donor  lefk 
reversionary  property  to  the  London  University  in 
Gower  Street^  which  made  it  necessary  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  securing 
the  reversion  to  its  inteihded  owners.  -  A  professor 
of  the  CoUege  in  Gower  Street  received  a  letter, 


dated  from  Somerset  House  (where  the  University 
is),  written  by  the  Vice-Chaneellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity himself,  and  addressed,  not  to  the  Univev' 
sity  College,  but  to  the  University  of  London.  And 
in  a  public  decision,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, as  Visitor  of  Dulwich  College,  which  appears 
in  The  Times  of  July  21,  it  is  directed  that  certain 
scholars  are  to  proceed  for  instruction  to  some 
such  place  as  *'  King's  College  or  the  London  Uni^ 
versity.*^  This  is  all  worthy  of  note,  because  we 
often  appeal  to  old  changes  of  name  in  the  settle- 
ment of  dates.  When  this  decision  becomes  very 
old,  it  may  happen  that  its  date  will  be  broughJb 
into  doubt  by  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  place  of 
instruction  (what  is  now  the  University  giving  no 
instruction  but  only  granting  degrees,  and  to 
students  of  King's  College  among  others)  ceased  to 
have  the  title  of  University  in  1837.  What  so 
natural  as  to  argue  that  the  ALrchbishop,  himself  a 
visitor  of  King's  College,  cannot  have  failed  to  re- 
member this.  A  reflected  doubt  may  be  thrown 
upon  some  arguments  relating  to  dates  in  former 
times.  M. 

House  of  Lord  JEdward  Fitzgerald. — The  Note 
on  his  mother,  in  Vol.  iii.,  p.  492.,  reminds  me  of 
making  the  following^  one  on  himself,  which  may 
be  worth  a  place  in  your  columns.  When  lately 
passing  through  the  village  of  Harold's  Cross,  near 
Dublin,  a  friend  pointed  out  to  me  a  high  anti- 
quated-looking house  in  the  village,  which  he  said 
had  been  occupied  by  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
and  in  which  he  had  planned  many  of  his  designs. 
The  house  aj^ears  to  be  in  good  preservation,  and 
is  still  occupied.  K.  H. 

Fairy  Dances.  —  It  might  perhaps  throw  some 
light  on  this  fanciful  subject,  were  we  to  view  it 
in  connexion  with  the  operation  of  the  phenome- 
non termed  the  '^  odylic  light,"  emitted  from  mag- 
netic substances.  The  Baron  von  Riechenbach,  in 
his  Researches  on  Magnetism,  ^.,  explains  the 
cause  of  somewhat  similar  extraordinary  appear- 
ances  in  the  following  manner :  — 


(( 


High  on  the  Brock  en  there  are  rocky  summits 
which  are  strongly  magneUc,  and  cause  the  needle 
to  deviate  :  these  rocks  contain  disseminated  magnetic 
iron  ore ;    .    .    .    .    the  necessary  consequence  is  that 

they  send    up    odylic    fiames Who    could 

blame  persons  imbued  with  the  superstitious  feelings  of 
their  age,  if  they  saw,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
devil  dancing  with  his  whole  train  of  ghosts,  demons, 
and  witches  ?  The  revels  of  the  Walpurgisnacht  must 
now,  alas  I  vanish,  and  give  place  to  the  sobrieties  of 
science  —  science,  which  with  her  touch  dissipates  one 
by  one  all  the  beautiful  but  dim  forms  evoked  by 
phantasy." 

Should  such  a  thing  as  the  odylic  light  satis- 
factorily explain  the  phenomenon  of  gbosts,  fairies, 
&c.,  we  should  happily  be  relieved  from  the 
awkward  necessity  of  continuing  to  treat  their 
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old  wives'  f&bleii,"  or  the  prodaction 
of  a  disordered  imagination.  J.  H.  Kbrshaw. 

Msop. — It  rany  be  said,  at  first  sight,  "  Whj, 
every  body  knows  ftll  about  him."  I  answer, 
Perliaps  about  as  much  ns  modern  painters  and 
artists  know  about  Becchua,  whom  tiiej  iJnays 
represent  as  a  gross,  vulgar,  fat  person:  all  the 
ancient  poets,  however  (and  surely  they  ought  to 
know  best),  depict  him  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
youth.  A  similar  vulftar  error  exists  with  regard 
to  Mao^,  who  in  the  Sneydop/tdia  Srifmtnicn  is 
pronounced  a  strikingly  deformed  personage.  The 
exact  oppoute  seems  to  have  been  the  truth. 
Philostratus  has  left  a  description  of  a  picture  of 
.£aop,  who  was  represented  with  a  chorus  of  animals 
about  him :  he  was  painted  smiling,  and  looking 
thoughtfully  on  the  ground,  but  not  a  word  is  said 
of  any  deformity.  Again,  the  Athenians  erected  a 
statue  to  his  honour,  "  and,"  says  Bentley,  "  a 
statue  of  hira,  if  he  weredefOTmed,  would  only  have 
been  a  monument  of  his  ugliness :  it  would  have 
been  an  indignity,  rather  than  an  honour  to  bis 
memory,  to  have  perpetuated  his  deformity." 

And,  lastly,  he  was  sold  into  Samos  by  a  slave- 
dealer,  and  it  is  a  well-known   fact  that   these 


Brorapton. 

Nelson's  Coat  at  Trafalgar  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  114.).— 
Besides  the  loss  of  bullion  from  one  of  the  epau- 
lettes of  Lord  Nelson's  coat  occasioned  by  the 
circumstance  related  by  .Xgbotub,  there  was  a 
similar  defacement  caused  by  the  fatal  bullet 
itself,  which  might  render  the  identification  sug- 

f;sted  by  .^luBorus  a  little  difficult.  Sir  W. 
eattj  says,  in  his  Avthentic  Narrative  of  the 
Death  of  Lord  NeUon,  p.  70.  : 

"  The  ball  slnjok  the  fore  part  of  his  lotdship'i 
epaulette,  and  entered  the  left  shoulder.  ....  On 
removing  the  ball,  s  portion  of  the  gold  lace  and  pad 
or  the  epaulette,  together  witli  a  amail  piece  of  his 
lordship's  coat,  was  found  firinlf  attached  to  it." 

The  ball,  with  the  adhering  gold  lace,  &c.,  was 
set  in  a  crjstHl  Incket,  and  worn  by  Sir  W.  Beatty. 
It  is  now,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  Prince 
.Albert. 

The  intention  of  my  note  (Vol.iiL,  p.  517.)  was 
to  refute  a  common  impression,  probably  derived 
from  Harrison's  work,  that  Lord  Nelson  had 
rashly  adorned  his  admiral's  uniform  with  extra 
IQugnia  OQ  the  ilaj  of  the  battle,  and  thereby 
rendered  himself  a  conspicuous  object,  for  the 
French  riflemen.  Auked  G^rrr. 


Maitlakd  or  any  ofyour  readers  for  answering  til* 

1.  In  the  Catalogue  of  writers  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  p.  107. :  London,  1663,  a  germon 
on  Esechiel  ix.  4.,  attributed  t/i  Knox,  is  said  to 
have  been  printed  anno  1580.  Wher«  ia  there  s 
copy  of  this  sermon  preserved? 

2.  Bale,  and  Melchior  Adam,  copyingVerlieideD, 
include  in  the  list  of  Knox's  writings,  In  Oenetim 
CoJwionea.     Is  such  a  book  known  to  exist  P 

3.  Bishop  Tanner  also  ascribes  to  hira  Exposi- 
tion on  Daniel:  Malburg,  1529.  This  date  is  un- 
questionably  crrooeuua,  and  probably  the   book 

4.  Knox's  elaborate  treatise  Against  the  Adver- 
saries of  God's  Prellestination  was  first  published 
at  Geneva,  1560,  by  John  Crespin.  Toby  Cooke, 
in  I3S0,  bad  a  license  to  print  Knoxes  Ansaere  to 
the  CaaiUaiinna  of  ane  Anabaptist.  (Herbert's 
Ames,  p,  1263.)  Is  there  any  evidence  that  tlte 
work  was  reprinted  earlier  than  1591  F 

5.  The  work  itself  professes  to  be  in  angw«'  to 
a  book  entitled  The  Confutation  of  the  Errors  of 
the  Careles  by  Necessitie;  "  wjiich  book,"  it  la 
added,  "  written  in  the  English  tongue,  doeth 
contain  as  welt  the  lies  and  blasphemies  imagined 

by  Sebastian  Caatallo as  also    the  vane 

reasons  of  Pighius,  Sadoletus,  and  Georgius  Sicu- 
lus,  pestilent  Papistea,  and  expressed  enemies  of 
God's  free  mercies."  When  was  this  Confulatiun 
printed,  and  where  is  there  a  copy  to  be  seen  F 

David  LAina. 
Edinburgh. 


Mmai:  Ikutviti. 

116.  "  Fieda    ministeria,    atqne   minis    absisti 

acerbis"  (Vol.  iii^  p.  494.).  —  WIQ  an^  of  yoi 

readers  who  may  be  metrical  scholars,  inform  n 
whether  there  is  any  classical  example  of  such  an 


n  this  verse  of  VidaF  C.B. 


&utriti. 


In   complelJiiK   the  proposed  s 
rritings,  I  should  feel  greatly  ii 


1 1 7.  Comiek  Arms  and  Coritiih  Motto.  —  The 
Cornish  arms  are  a  field  sable  with  fifteen 
bezants,  not  balls  as  they  are  commonly  called. 
5.  4.  3.  2.  1.  in  pale  or.  These  arms  were  borne 
bv  Condurus,  the  last  Earl  of  Cornwall  of  British 
blood,  in  the  time  of  William  I.,  and  were  bo 
borne  until  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  on  being 
created  Earl  of  Poictou,  took  the  arma  of  Bucb. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  French,  these 
were  a  rampant  lion  gvlet  crowned  or,  in  a  field 
argent;  but  to  show  turth  Cornwall,  he  threw  the 
fifteen  bezants  into  a  bordour  sable,  round  the 
bearing  oj' the  Earl  of  Poictou  ;  but  the  Cornish 
arms,  those  of  Condurus,  are  unnltei'ed,  though 
the  eoiai  are  often  mistaken  for  balls,  and  painted 
on  a  field  coloured  to  the  painter's  fancy.  Can 
you  tell  me  when  the  Cornish  motto  "one  and 
nil "  iraa  adopted,  and  wh;  ?  S.  H.  (2) 
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118.  Gloucester  aawdfrom  the  King's  Mines.  -^ 
In  Sir  Kenelm  Digbj's  Treatise  of  Bodies^ 
ch.  xxviii.  sec.  4.,  is  this  passage  : 

**  The  trampling  of  men  and  horses  in  a  quiet  night, 
will  be  heard  some  miles  off  ....  Most  of  all  if  one 
set  a  drum  smooth  upon  the  ground,  and  lay  one's  ear 
to  the  upper  edge  of  it,"  &c. 

On  which  the  copy  in  my  possession  (ed.  1669) 
has  the  following  marginal  note  in  a  cotemporary 
hand : 

'*  Thus  Gloucester  was  saved  from  the  King's  mines 
by  y*  drum  of  a  drunken  drutuer." 

To  what  event  does  this  refer,  and  where  shall 
I  find  an  account  of  it  ?  It  evidently  happened 
during  the  civil  wars,  but  Clarendon  has  no  men- 
tion of  it.  T.  H.  Kebsley,  A.B. 

119.  Milesian. — Wh&t  is  the  origin  of  the  term 
Milesian  as  applied  to  certain  races  among  the 
Irish  ?  W.  Faaseb. 

120.  Horology. — Can  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  best 
scientific  work  on  Horology  ?  I  do  not  want  one 
containing  mere  mathematical  work,  but  entering 
into  all  the  details  of  the  various  movements,  es- 
capements, &c.  &c ,  of  astronomical  clocks,  chro- 
nometers, pocket  watches,  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments down  to  the  present  time.  H.  C.  K. 

121.  Laurentius  MiUler.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  mention  a  library  which  contains  a  copy 
of  the  Historia  SeptetUrionaliSy  or  History  of 
Poland,  of  Laurentius  Miiller,  published  about 
1580  ?  A  Tb. 

122.  Lines  on  a  Bed.  —  Can  you  tell  me  where 
I  can  find  the  antecedents  of  the  following 
couplets  ?  They  are  a  portion  of  some  ex- 
quisite poetical  "  Lines  on  a  Bed  : " 

**  To-day  thy  bosom  may  contain 
Exulting  pleasure's  fleeting  train. 
Desponding  grief  tomorrow !" 

I  once  thought  they  were  Prior's,  but  I  cannot 
find  them.     Can  you  assist  me  ?  R.  W.  B. 

123.  Pirog.  —  A  custom,  I  believe,  still  exists 
in  Russia  for  the  mistress  of  a  family  to  distribute 
on  certain  occasions  bread  or  cake  to  her  guests. 
Some  particulars  of  this  custom  appeared  either 
in  the  Globe  or  the  Standard  newspaper  in  1837  or 
1838,  during  the  months  of  October,  November, 
or  December.  Having  lost  the  reference  to  the 
precise  date,  and  only  recollecting  that  the  cus- 
tom is  known  by  the  name  of  Pirogy  I  shall  feel 
much  obliged  to  any  correspondent  of  the  "  Notes 
AND  QuEBiEs "  if  he  can  supply  me  with  further 
information  on  the  subject.  R.  M.  W. 

124.  Lists  of  Plants  with  their  Provincial  Names. 
—  In  a  biography  that  appeared  of  Dr.  P.  Brown 
in  the  Anthologia  Hibemica  for  Jan.  7,  1793,  we 


are  informed  that  he  prepared  for  the  press  a 
"Fasciculus  Plantarum  Hibernicarum,"  enume- 
rating chiefly  those  growing  in  the  counties  of 
Mayo  and  Galway,  written  in  Latin,  with  the 
English  and  Irish  names  of  each  plant.  See  also 
DMin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  i. — 
XXX.     Where  is  this  MS.  ? 

Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  similar 
lists  of  plants  indigenous  to  either  England  or 
Ireland,  in  which  the  provincial  names  are  pre- 
served, with  any  notes  on  their  use  in  medicine,  or 
their  connexion  with  the  superstitions  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  list  refers  r  Any  information  on 
this  subject,  however  slight,  will  particularly 
oblige  S.  P.  H.  T. 

P.  S.  I  should  not  be  much  surprised  if  the 
MS.  of  Dr.  P.  Brown  existed  in  some  of  the  col- 
lectanea in  the  Library  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dub. 

125.  Print  cleaning.  —  How  should  prints  be 
cleaned,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  paper  ?  A.  G. 

126.  Italian  Writer  on  Political  Economy  — 
Carli  the  Economist.  —  What  was  the  first  work 
by  an  Italian  writer  on  any  element  of  political 
economy  ?  and  in  what  year  did  Carli,  the  cele- 
brated economist,  die  ?  Alpha. 

127.  Nightingale  and  Thorn.  —  Where  is  the 
earliest  notice  of  the  fable  of  the  nightingale  and 
the  thorn  ?  that  she  sings  because  she  has  a  thorn 
in  her  breast?  For  obvious  reasons,  the  fiction 
cannot  be  classical. 

It  is  noticed  by  Byron  : 
**  The  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  thorn, 
That  fable  places  in  her  breast  of  wail, 
Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 
Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  proper  woes." 

But  an  earlier  mention  is  found  in  Browne's 
poem  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Manwood :  — 
"  Not  for  thee  these  briny  tears  are  spent. 

But  as  the  nightingale  against  the  breere, 
'Tis  for  myself  I  moan  and  do  lament, 

Not  that  thou  leftst  the  world,  but  left'st  me  here.** 

He  seems  to  interpret  the  fable  to  the  same 
effect  as  Homer  makes  Achilles*  women  lament 
Patroclus  —  TlarpSKKov  Trp6(paaiVy  ff<f>(iv  8*  avruv  Kifde 
tKdurTri.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  rather 
implies  that  the  spirit  of  music,  like  that  of  poetry 
and  prophecy,  visits  chiefly  the  aflSicted, — a  com- 
fortable doctrine  to  prosaic  and  unmusical  people. 

A.  W.  H. 

128.  Coleridge's  Essays  on  Beauty. — At  pp.  300, 
301,  of  this  writers  TaUe  Talk  (3rd  edition) 
there  is  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

*'  I  exceedingly  regret  the  loss  of  those  essays  on 
beauty,  which  I  wrote  in  a  Bristol  newspaper.  I 
would  give  much  to  recover  them." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  afford  information  on 
this  point?  The  publication  of  the  essays  in 
question  (supposing  that  they  have  not  yet  been 
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published)  would  be  a  most  welcome  addition  to 
the  works  of  so  emineut  und  original  an  author  as 
S.  T.  Coleridge.  J.  II.  Kershaw. 

129.  Henry  son  and  Kinaston.  —  Mr,  Singer 
(Vol.  iii.,  p.  297.)  refers  to  Sir  Francis  Kinaston^s 
Latin  version  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cresseidj 
and  of  Ileiirysoirs  Testament  of  Cresseid.  The 
firc^t  two  books  of  the  former  are  well  known  as 
having  been  print^id  at  Oxford,  1635,  4to. ;  and 
t-he  entire  version  was  announced  for  publication 
by  F.  G.  Waldron,  in  a  pamphlet  prmted  as  a 
8{)ecimen,  in  1796.  Query,  Who  is  now  the  pos- 
sessor of  Kinaston's  manuscript,  which  Mr.Singbr 
recommends  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Camden  Society  ? 

In  the  original  table  of  contents  of  a  manuscript 
collection,  written  about  the  year  1515,  one  article 
in  that  portion  of  the  volume  now  lost  is  "  Mr. 
Robert  Henderson's  dreme,  On  fut  hy  Forth" 
Can  any  of  your  readers  point  out  where  a  copy 
of  this,  or  any  other  unpublished  poems  by  Ilen- 
ryson,  are  preserved  ?  D.  L. 

Edinburgh. 

130.  OUlys*  Account  of  London  Libraries.  — In 
"  A  Catalogue  of  the  Libraries  of  the  late  William 
OldySy  Esq.,  Norroy  King  at  Arms  (author  of  the 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh),  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Emms,  of  Yarmouth,  and  Mr.  William  Rush,  which 
will  begin  to  be  sold  on  Monday,  April  12,  by 
Thomas  Davies ; "  published  without  date,  but 
supposed  to  be  in  1764,  I  find  amongst  Mr.  01dys*s 
manuscripts,  lot  3613. :  "  Of  London  Libraries  : 
with  Anecdotes  of  Collectors  of  Books,  Remarks 
on  Booksellers,  and  on  the  first  Publishers  of  Ca- 
talogues." Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if 
the  same  is  still  in  existence,  and  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  is  ?  William  Brown,  Jun. 

Old  Street. 

131.  A  Sword-blade  Note.  —  I  find  in  an 
account-book  of  a  public  company  an  entry 
dated  Oct.  1720,  directing  the  disposal  of  "A 
Sword-blade  Note  for  One  hundred  ninety-two 
pounds  ten  shillings  seven  pence."  Can  any  of 
your  numerous  readers,  especially  those  cognisant 
of  monetary  transactions,  favour  me  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  this  note,  and  the  origin 
of  its  peculiar  appellation  ?  R.  J. 

Threadneedle  Street,  Aug.  28.  1851. 

132.  Abacot.  —  The  word  Abacot,  now  in- 
serted in  foreign  as  well  as  English  dictionaries,  was 
adopted  by  Spelman  in  his  Glossary  :  the  authority 
which  he  gives  seems  to  be  the  passage  (stating 
that  King  Henry  VL*s  "  high  cap  of  estate,  called 
Abacot,  garnished  with  two  rich  crowns,"  was  pre- 
sented to  Kinjr  Edward  IV.  after  the  battle  of 
Hexham)  which  is  in  Holinshed,  (the  third 
volume  of  Chronicles^  fol.  Lond.  1577,  p.  666. 
col.  2.  line  28.) :    but  this  appears  to  be  copied 


A  Kelso  Convoy. — What  is  the  origin  of  a 
Kelso  convoy, — a  Scotch  phrase,  used  to  express 
going  a  little  way  with  a  person?  B. 

[  Jamieson,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Scotiidt  Langnage, 
Johnstone's  Abridgment,  thus  explains  the  phrase :  — 

**  Kelso  Convoy,  an  escort  scarcely  deserring  the 
name  south  of  Scotland.  *  A  step  and  a  half  ower  the 
door  stane.'  (Antiquary.)  This  is  rather  farther  than 
a  Scotch  Convoy,  which,  according  to  some,  is  only  to 
the  door.  It  is,  however,  explained  by  others  as  sig- 
nifying that  one  goes  as  far  as  the  friend  whom  he 
accompanies  has  to  go,  although  to  his  own  door.**] 

Cardinal  Wolsey.  —  In  the  life  of  Wolsey  in 
the  Penny  Cyclopcedia  is  the  following : 

**  It  is  said  that  while  he  lived  at  Lymington,  he  got 
drunk  at  a  neighbouring  fair.  For  some  such  cause 
it  is  certain  that  Sir  Amias  Paulett  put  him  into  the 
stocks, — a  punishment  for  which  we  find  that  he  sub- 
sequently revenged  himself.** 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  what  was  his  re- 

B. 


venge. 


[Collins,  in  his  Peerage  of  England,  toI.  ir.  p.  S.| 
says,  "  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  I.,  when  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  was  only  a  schoolmaster  at  Lymingtmi, 
in  Somersetshire,  Sir  Amias  Paulett,  for  some  misde- 
meanor committed  by  him,  clapped  him  in  the  stocks; 
which  the  Cardinal,  when  he  grew  into  &TOur  with 
Henry  VIII.,  so  far  resented,  that  he  sought  all 
manner  of  ways  to  give  him  trouble,  and  obliged  him 
(as  Godwin  in  his  Annals,  p.  28.,  observes)  to  dance 
attendance  at  London  for  some  years,  and  by  all  manner 
of  obsequiousness  to  curry  favour  with  him.  I>uring 
the  time  of  his  attendance,  being  commanded  by  the 
Cardinal  not  to  depart  London  without  licence^  hetodc 
up  his  lodging  in  the  great  gate  of  the  Temple  towards 
Fleet  Street.] 


from  Grafton  (A  Chromde,  ^.,  foL  Lond.  1569), 
where  the  word  stands  Ahococket  If  this  author 
t(H)k  it  from  Hall  {The  Uniom,  jnc,  fol.  Lond. 
1549)  I  think  it  there  stands  the  same:  but  in 
Fabyan*s  Chronicle,  as  edited  by  Ellis,  it  is  jirinted 
Bycohet;  and  in  one  black-fetter  copj  in  the 
British  Museum,  it  may  be  seen  Bieoket^  corrected 
in  the  margin  by  a  hand  of  the  sixteenth  centory, 
Briohet. 

Can  any  reader  point  out  the  right  word,  and 
give  its  derivation  r  J.  W.  P. 

133.  Princesses  of  Wales  (Vol.  it.,  p.  24.).— 
C.  C.  R.  has  clearly  shown  what  is  Hume^s  au- 
thority for  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Christian  in 
his  edition  of  lilackstone,  and  referred  to  bj  me  in 
my  former  communication,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  477.  Can 
he  point  out  where  the  passage  in  Hume  is  found  ? 
Mr.  Christian  refers  to  Hume,  iv.  p.  113.;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  it  at  the  place  referred 
to  in  any  edition  of  Hume  which  I  nave  had  the 
opportunity  of  consulting.  G. 
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Brunswick  Mum, — Why  was  the  beer  called 
Brunswick  Mum  so  named  P  When  I  was  young 
it  used  to  be  drunk  in  this  country,  and  was,  I 
am  told,  extensively  exported  to  India,  &c.  Is  it 
still  manufactured  r  G.  Cbeed. 

[Skinner  calls  Mum  a  strong  kind  of  beer,  introduced 
by  us  from  Brunswick,  and  derived  either  from 
German  mu/nme/n,  to  mumble,  or  from  mum  (silentii 
index),  i.  e.  either  drink  that  will  (ut  nos  dicimus) 
make  a  cat  speak,  or  drink  that  will  take  away  the 
power  of  speech. 

**  The  clamorous  crowd  is  hushVl  with  mugs  of  mum, 
Till  all,  tun*d  equal,  send  a  general  hum." — Pope, 

Brunswick  Mum  is  now  advertised  for  sale  by  many 
publicans  in  the  metropolis.] 

Meaning  of  " Basher" — What  is  the  derivation 
of  the  word  rasher^  "  a  rasher  of  bacon  ?  " 

J.  H.  C. 
Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

[Surely  from  the  French  raser,  to  shave  —  a  shaving 
of  bacon.  Our  correspondent  will  probably  recollect 
that  vessels  that  have  been  cut  down  are  commonly 
known  as  rcuees."] 


PENDULUM   DEMONSTRATION   OF   THE   EABTH^S 

ROTATION. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  129.) 

I  beg  to  send  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  note  of 
A.  E.  B.,  concerning  the  "Pendulum  Demon- 
stration of  the  Earth  s  Rotation.** 

Your  correspondent  appears  to  consider  that 
the  only  fact  asserted  by  the  propounders  of  the 
theory,  is  a  variation  in  the  plane  of  oscillation, 
caused  by  "  the  difference  of  rotation  due  to  the 
excess  of  velocity  with  which  one  extremity  of  the 
line  of  oscillation  may  be  afiected  more  than  the 
other ; "  the  probable  existence  of  which  he  proves 
by  imagining  a  pendulum  suspended  over  a  point 
half-way  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
set  in  motion  by  being  drawn  towards  and  re- 
tained over  London,  and  thence  dismissed  on  its 
course.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  a  case  the  pen- 
dulum would  at  starting  be  impressed  with  the 
same  velocity  of  motion  in  an  eastern  direction 
which  the  retaining  power  in  London  had,  and 
that  its  path  would  be  the  result  of  this  force  com- 
pounded with  that  given  by  gravity  in  its  line  of 
suspension,  i,  e.  towards  the  north,  and  its  course 
would  therefore  be  one  subject  to  easy  calculation. 
I  should  imagine  that  this  disturbing  force  arising 
from  the  excess  of  eastern  velocity  possessed  by 
the  starting  point  over  that  of  suspension,  would 
be  inappreciable  after  a  few  oscillations;  but  at 
all  events  it  is  evident  that  it  might  readily  be 
avoided  by  setting  the  pendulum  in  motion  by  an 
impulse  given  beneath  the  point  of  suspension,  by 


giving  to  it  a  direction  east  and  west  as  suggested 
by  A.  E.  B,  or  by  several  other  expedients  which 
must  occur  to  a  mathematician. 

Your  correspondent  proceeds  by  requiring  that 
there  should  be  shown  "  reasonable  ground  to  in- 
duce the  belief  that  the  ball  is  really  I'ree  from  the 
attraction  of  each  successive  point  of  the  earth*s 
surface,"  and  is  not  as  "  effectually  a  partaker  in 
the  rotation  of  any  given  point "  as  if  it  were  fixed 
there;  or  that  "the  duration  of  residence"  ne- 
cessary to  cause  such  effect  should  be  stated^ 
Now  I  certainly  am  aware  of  no  force  by  which  a 
body  unconnected  with  the  earth  would  have  any 
tendency  to  rotate  with  it ;  gravity  can  only  act 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  body  affected  to  the 
centre  of  the  attracting  body,  and  the  motion  in 
the  direction  of  the  earth's  rotation  can  only  be 
gained  by  contact  or  connexion,  however  mo- 
mentary, with  it.  The  onus  of  proving  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  force  as  A.  E.  B.  alludes  to,  must 
surely  rest  with  him,  not  that  of  disproving  it  with 
me.  What  the  propounders  of  this  theory  claim 
to  show  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  this,  —  that  the 
direction  in  which  a  pendulum  oscillates  is  constant^ 
and  not  affected  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  be- 
neath it :  that  as  when  suspended  above  the  pole 
(where  the  point  of  suspension  would  remain 
fixed)  the  plane  of  each  oscillation  would  make  a 
different  angle  with  any  given  meridian  of  lon- 
gitude, returning  to  its  original  angle  when  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  was  completed ;  and 
as  when  suspended  above  the  equator,  where  the 
point  of  suspension  would  be  moved  in  a  right 
line,  or,  to  define  more  accurately,  where  the  plane 
made  by  the  motion  of  a  line  joining  the  point  of 
suspension  and  the  point  directly  under  it  (over 
which  the  ball  would  remain  if  at  rest)  would  be 
a  flat  or  right  plane,  the  angle  made  by  each  suc- 
cessive oscillation  with  any  one  meridian  would  be 
the  same,  so,  at  all  the  intermediate  stations  be- 
tween the  pole  and  the  equator,  where  the  point 
of  suspension  would  move  in  a  line,  commencing 
near  the  pole  with  an  infinitely  small  curve,  and 
ending  near  the  equator  with  one  infinitely  large 
(i,  e,  where  the  plane  as  described  above  would  be 
thus  curved),  the  angle  of  the  plane  of  oscillation 
with  a  given  meridian  would,  at  each  station,  vary 
in  a  ratio  diminishing  from  the  variation  at  the 
pole  until  it  became  extinct  at  the  equator,  which 
variation  they  believe  to  be  capable  both  of  ma- 
thematical proof  and  of  ocular  demonstration. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  one  of  the  propounders  of 
this  theory,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  you  may 
have  received  from  some  other  source  a  more 
lucid,  and  perhaps  a  more  correct,  explanation  of 
it ;  but  in  case  you  have  not  done  so,  I  send  you 
the  foregoing  rough  "Note"  of  what  are  my 
opinions  of  it.  E.  H.  Y. 
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A  SAXON    BELL-HOUSE. 
(Vol.  iv.,  p.  102.) 

Your  correspondent  Mb.  Gatty,  in  a  late  num- 
ber, has  quoted  a  passage  of  the  historian  Hume, 
which  treats  a  certain  Anglo-Saxon  document  as 
a  statute  of  Athelstan.  As  your  correspondent 
cites  his  author  without  a  comment,  he  would  ap- 
pear to  give  his  own  sanction  to  the  date  which 
Hume  has  imposed  upon  that  document.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  bears  no  express  date,  and  therefore 
presents  a  good  subject  for  a  Query,  whether  that 
or  any  other  era  is  by  construction  applicable  to 
it.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  Anglo-Saxon 
remain ;  and  as  it  bears  for  title,  "  be  leodgethinc- 
thum  and  lage,"  it  purports  to  give  legal  informa- 
tion upon  the  secular  dignities  and  ranks  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  This  promises  well  to  the 
archaeologist,  but  unfortunately,  on  a  nearer  in- 
spection, the  document  loses  much  of  its  worth ; 
for,  independently  of  its  lacking  a  date,  its  juris- 
prudence partakes  more  of  theory  than  that  dry 
law  which  we  might  imagine  would  proceed  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  bench.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  its  archaeological  interest  is  great.  The 
language  is  pure  and  incorrupt  West  Saxon. 

It  has  been  published  by  all  its  editors  (except 
Professor  Leo)  as  proscy  when  it  is  clearly  not 
only  rythmical  but  alliterative — an  obvious  cha- 
racteristic of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  And  it  is  this 
mistake  which  has  involved  the  further  conse- 
quence of  giving  to  the  document  a  legal  and 
historical  value  which  it  would  never  have  had  if 
its  real  garb  had  been  seen  through.  This  has  led 
the  critics  into  a  J>elief  of  its  veracity,  when  a 
knowledge  of  its  real  character  would  have  in- 
spired doubts.  I  believe  that  its  accidental  posi- 
tion in  the  first  printed  edition  at  the  end  of  the 
"  Judicia "  (whether  it  be  so  placed  in  the  MS.  I 
know  not)  has  assisted  in  the  delusion,  and  has 
supplied  a  date  to  the  minds  of  those  who  prefer 
faith  to  disquisition.  The  internal  evidence  of 
the  document  also  shows  that  it  is  not  jurispru- 
dence, but  only  a  vision  spun  from  the  writer  s 
own  brains,  of  what  he  dreamed  to  be  constitu- 
tional and  legal  characteristics  of  an  anterior  age, 
when  there  were  greater  liberty  of  action  and 
expansion  of  mind.  The  opening  words  of  them- 
selves contain  the  character  of  the  document :  — 
"  Hit  waes  hwilum."  It  is  not  a  narrative  of  the 
present,  but  a  record  of  the  past. 

The  legal  poet  then  breaks  freely  into  the  dar- 
ling ornament  of  Anglo-Saxon  song,  alliteration  : 
"  On  Engla  lagum  thaet  leod  and  lagum,"  and  so  on 
to  the  end.  As  its  contents  are  so  well  known  and 
accessible,  I  will  not  quote  them,  but  will  merely 
give  a  running  comment  upon  parts.  "  Gif  ceorl 
getheah,"  See.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  even 
in  occasional  instances,  the  ceorl  at  any  time  pos- 
sessed under  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  the  power 


of  equalising  himself  by  means  of  the  acquisition 
of  property,  with  the  class  of  theguas  or  gentils- 
hommes.  But  in  the  broad  way  in  which  the 
poet  states  it,  it  may  be  absolutely  denied,  inas- 
much as  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  made  of  itself 
to  transform  the  ceorl  into  a  thegn:  a  singular 
coincidence  of  idea  with  the  vulgar  modern 
theory,  but  incompatible  with  fact  in  an  age  when 
a  dominant  caste  of  gentlemen  obtained. 

It  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  that 
any  man,  not  born  a  gentleman,  can  be  distinctly 
traced  in  possession  of  the  honours  and  dignities 
of  the  country ;  an  air  of  improbability  is  thus 
given  which  is  increased  by  a  verbal  scrutiny.  In 
the  words  "  gif  thegen  getheah  thaet  be  wearth  to 
eorle,"  &c.,  the  use  of  the  word  eorl  is  most  sus- 
picious. This  is  not  the  eorl  of  antiquity -— the 
Teutonic  nohilis ;  it  is  the  official  eorl  of  the 
Danish  and  gMAsi-Danish  periods.  This  ana- 
chronism betrays  the  real  date  of  the  production, 
and  carries  us  to  the  times  succeeding  the  reign 
of  Ethelred  II.,  when  the  disordered  and  trans- 
itional state  of  the  country  may  have  excited  in 
the  mind  of  the  disquieted  writer  a  fond  aspiration 
which  he  clothed  in  the  fanciful  garb  of  nis  own 
wishes,  rather  than  that  of  the  gloomy  reality 
which  he  saw  before  him. 

The  use  of  the  word  crafty  for  a  vessel,  like  the 
modern,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Andreas  (v.  500.),  a 
composition  probably  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  conclusion  points  to  troul>led  and  late 
times  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule,  when  the  church 
missed  the  reverence  which  had  been  paid  to  it  in 
periods  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this  document 
cannot  rank  in  accuracy  or  truthful  value  with 
the  Kectitudines  or  the  LL.  of  Hen.  I. 

One  word  more.  AVhat  is  the  meaning  of  ftwA- 
geat  f  Burh  I  can  understand ;  authorities  abound 
for  its  use  as  expressing  the  manoir  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  thegn.  The  "  geneates  riht"  (Rectihidineti) 
is  "bytlian  and  burh  hegegian."  The  ceorls  of 
Dyddanham  were  bound  to  dyke  the  hedge  of  their 
lords'  burh  (''  Consuetudines  in  Dyddanhamme," 
Kemb.^  vol.  iii.  App.  p.  450.)  :  "  And  dicie  gyrde 
burh  heges."  H.  C.  C. 


THE   WHALE   OF   JONAH. 

Eichhom  (Einleiturig  in  das  Alie  Testament^  iii. 
249.)  in  a  note  refers  to  a  passage  of  MUller's 
translations  of  Linnaeus,  narrating  the  following 
remarkable  accident :  — 

"  In  the  year  1758,  a  seaman,  in  consequence  of 
stormy  weather,  unluckily  fell  overboard  from  a 
frigate  into  the  Mediterranean.  A  seal  {Seehund,  not 
Hai,  a  shark)  immediately  took  the  man,  swixamiog 
and  crying  for  help,  into  its  wide  jaws.  Other  seamen 
sprang  into  a  boat  to  help  their  swimming  comrade ; 
and  their  captain,  noticing  the  accident,  had  the  pre- 
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flence  of  mind  to  direct  a  gun  to  be  fired  from  the  deck 
at  the  iish,  wbereby  he  was  fortunately  so  far  struck 
(•9  gUreffem  vnrde)  that  he  spit  out  directly  the  seaman 
previously  seized  in  his  jaws,  who  was  taken  into  the 
boat  alive,  and  apparently  little  hurt. 

"  The  seal  was  taken  by  harpoons  and  ropes,  and 
hauled  into  the  frigate,  and  hung  to  dry  in  the  cross- 
trees  (jquare).  The  captain  gave  the  fisli  to  the  sea- 
man who,  by  God's  providence,  had  been  so  wonder- 
fully preserved ;  and  he  made  the  circuit  of  Europe 
with  it  as  an  exhibition,  and  from  France  it  came  to 
£rlangen,  Nuremburg,  and  other  places,  where  it  was 
openly  shown.  The  fish  was  twenty  feet  long,  with 
fins  nine  feet  broad,  and  weighed  3,924  lbs.,  and  is 
illustrated  in  tab.  9.  fig.  5.  ;  from  all  which  it  is  very 
probably  concluded,  that  this  kind  was  the  true  Jonas- 
fish." 

Bocbart  concurs  in  this  opinion. 

Herman  de  Hardt  (Programma  de  rebus  Jonm^ 
Helmst.  1719)  considers  that  Jonah  stopt  at  a 
tavern  bearing  the  sign  of  the  whale. 

Lesz  (yermischie  Schriften,  Th.  i.  S.  16.)  thinks 
that  a  ship  with  a  figure-head  (ZeicTieri)  of  a  whale 
took  Jonah  on  board,  and  in  three  days  put  him 
ashore ;  from  which  it  was  reported  that  the  ship- 
whale  had  vomited  (discharged)  him. 

Eichhom  has  noticed  the  above  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament  (iii.  250.). 

An  anonymous  writer  says  that  dag  means  a 
fish-boat ;  and  that  the  word  which  is  translated 
whale,  should  have  been  preserver ;  a  criticism  in- 
consistent with  itself,  and  void  of  authority. 

The  above  four  instances  are  the  only  hypo- 
theses at  variance  with  the  received  text  and  in- 
terpretation worthy  of  notice :  if  indeed  the  case 
of  the  shark  can  be  deemed  at  all  at  variance,  as 
the  term  Krjros  was  used  to  designate  many  differ- 
ent fishes. 

Jebb  {Sacred  Literature,  p.  178.)  says  that  the 
whalers  stomach  is  not  a  safe  and  practicable 
asylum ;  but  — 

**  The  throat  is  large,  and  provided  with  a  bag  or 
intestine  so  considerable  in  size  that  whales  frequently 
take  into  it  ^100  of  their  young,  when  weak,  especially 
during  a  tempest.  In  this  vessel  there  are  two  vents, 
which  serve  for  inspiration  and  expiration ;  there,  in 
all  probability,  Jonas  was  preserved.** 

John  Hunter  compares  the  whale's  tongue  to  a 
feather  bed ;  and  says  that  the  baleen  (whalebone) 
and  tongue  together  fill  up  the  whole  space  of  the 
jaws. 

Josephus  describes  the  fish  of  Jonah  as  a  larrosy 

and  fixes  on  the  Euxine  for  the  locality  as  an  on 

dit  (i  T^yos),     The  same  word  in  reference  to  the 

same  event  is  used  by  Epiphanius,  Cedrenus,  Za- 

narus,  and  Nicephorus. 

**  ^  p 
The  Arabic  version  has  the  word  \)  ^  (choono), 

translated  in  Walton's  Folyglott  cetus ;  but  the 
word,  according  to  Castell,  means  **  a  tavern,"  or 


**  merchants*  oflice."  This  may  have  led  to  Her- 
man de  Hardt's  whim. 

The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Syriac  of 
Jonah,  have  both  the  identical  word  which  was 
most  probably  used  by  our  Lord,  Noono,  fish,  the 
root  signifying  to  be  prolific,  for  which  fishes  are 
eminently  remarkable.  I>ag,  the  Hebrew  word, 
has  the  same  original  signification. 

The  word  used  by  our  Lord,  in  adverting  to  His 
descent  to  Hades,  was  most  probably  that  of  the 

Syriac  version,  (JQJ   (noono),  which  means  ^A 

in  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  in  Syriac ;  and 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  word  i  1  (dag),  fish, 
in  Jonah  i.  17.,  ii.  1.  10.  The  Greek  of  Matthew 
xii.  40.,  instead  of  Ix^hs,  has  itfrros,  a  whale.  The 
Septuagint  has  the  same  word  icnros  for  (1)  dag  in 
Jonah,  as  well  as  for  (2)  leviathan  in  Job  iii.  8., 
and  for  (3)  tanninim  in  Genesis  i.  21.  The  error 
appears  to  be  in  the  Septuagint  of  Jonah,  where 
the  particular  fish,  the  whale,  is  mentioned  instead 
of  the  general  term  fish.  Possibly  the  disciples  of 
Christ  knew  that  the  fish  was  a  ic^roy,  and  the 
habits  of  such  of  them  as  were  fishermen  might 
have  familiarised  them  with  its  description  or 
form.  It  is  certain  that  the  ktttos  of  Aristotle,  and 
cetus  of  Pliny,  was  one  of  the  genus  Cetacea,  with- 
out gills,  but  with  blow-holes  communicating  with 
the  lungs.  The  disciples  may  also  have  heard  the 
mythological  story  of  Hercules  being  three  days 
in  the  belly  of  the  icnros,  the  word  used  by  ^neas 
Gazaeus,  although  Lycophron  describes  the  animal 
as  a  shark,  Kdpxapos  Klmv, 

"  TpUairtpov  \f6tnoSy  Zv  nort  yvddois 
TpiT&vos  Tj/toA.aif'C  Kdpx<^pos  K6u)y.** 

The  remarkable  event  recorded  of  Jonah  oc- 
curred just  about  300  years  before  Lycophron 
wrote ;  who,  having  doubtless  heard  the  true 
story,  thought  it  right  to  attribute  it  to  Hercules, 
to  whom  all  other  marvellous  feats  of  power, 
strength,  and  dexterity  were  appropriated  by  the 
mythologists.  T.  J.  Bucktow. 

Lichfield. 


ST.  TRTJNNIAN. 


(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  187.  252.) 

Your  "Notes  and  Queries"  form  the  best 
specimen  of  a  Conversations-Lexicon  that  I  have 
yet  met  with ;  and  I  regret  that  it  was  not  in 
existence  some  years  ago,  having  long  felt  the 
want  of  some  such  special  and  ready  medium  of 
communication. 

In  the  old  enclosures  to  the  west  of  the  town  of 
Barton  we  had  a  spring  of  clear  water  called 
St.  Trunnian's  Spring ;  and  in  our  open  field  we 
had  an  old  thorn  tree  called  St.  Trunnian*s  Tree, 
— names  that  imply  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
St.  Trunnian  here ;  but  I  find  no  indication  to 
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show  who  St.  Trunnian  was.  I  am  happy,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  your  indefatigable  correspondent 
Db.  Kimbault,  like  myself,  has  had  his  attention 
called  to  the  same  unsatisfied  Query. 

Faulinus,  the  first  Bishop  of  York,  was  the  first 
who  preached  Christianity  in  Lindsey;  yet  St. 
Chad  was  the  patron  saint  of  Bavton  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  at  times  I  have 
fancied  that  St.  Trunnian  might  have  been  one  of 
his  coadjutors ;  at  other  times  I  have  thought  he 
may  have  been  some  sainted  person,  posted  here 
with  the  allied  force  under  AnlafiT,  previous  to  the 
great  battle  of  Brunannburff,  which  was  fought  in 
the  adjoining  parish  in  the  time  of  Athelstan :  but 
I  never  could  meet  with  any  conclusive  notice, 
of  St.  Trunnian,  or  any  particular  account  of  him. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  dining  with  a  clerical  friend 
in  London,  and  then  made  known  my  anxiety, 
when  he  at  once  referred  to  the  quotation  made  by 
Db.  Kimbault  from  Appius  and  Virginia,  as  in 
Vol.  iii.,  p.  187.;  and  my  friend  has  since  referred 
me  to  Heywood's  play  of  The  Four  P's  (Collier's 
edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  vol.  i.  p.  55.), 
where  the  Palmer  is  introduced  narrating  his 
pilgrimage : 
•*  At  Saynt  Toncumber  and  Saynt  Tronion, 

At  Saynt  Bothulph  and  Saynt  Ann  of  Buckston  ;" 

inferring  a  locality  for  St.  Tronion  as  well  as  St. 
Botulph,  in  Lincolnshire :  and  subsequently  my 
friend  notes  that  — 

"  Mr.  Stephens,  in  a  letter  to  the  printer  of  the 
5*^  Jameses  Chronicle^  points  out  the  following  mention 
of  St.  Tronion  in  Geoffrey  Fenton's  Tragical  Discourses^ 
4to.,  1567,  fol.  114.  b.  :  —  *  He  (referring  to  some  one 
in  his  narrative  not  named)  returned  in  Haste  to  his 
Lodgynge,  where  he  attended  the  approche  of  his 
Hower  of  appointment  wyth  no  lesse  Devocyon  than 
the  papystes  in  France  perform  their  ydolatrous  Pil- 
grimage to  the  ydol  Saynt  Tronyon  upon  the  Mount 
Avyon  besides  Roan.*  ** 

Should  these  minutes  lead  to  further  informa- 
tion, it  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  as  I  am  anxious 
to  elucidate,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  antiquities  of  my 
native  place. 

Mr.  Jaques  lives  at  a  place  called  St.  Trinnians, 
near  to  Richmond  in  Yorkshire ;  but  I  have  not 
the  History  of  Richmondshire  to  refer  to,  so  as  to 
see  whether  any  notice  of  our  saint  is  there  taken 
under  this  evident  variation  of  the  same  appel- 
lation. Wm.  S.  Hesleden. 

Barton-upon-H umber,  Aug.  29.  1851. 


Lord  Mai/or  not  a  Privy  Councillor  (Vol.  iv., 

Sp.  9.  137.). — L.  M.  says  that  the  precedent  of 
Ir.  Harley  being  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council 
does  not  prove  the  argument  advanced  by  C,  and 
"  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  individual  who 


held  the  office  is  not  Right  Honorable,  but  the 
officer  w."  What  he  means  by  the  office  (of  privy 
councillor)  is  not  clear ;  but  surely  he  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  rank  of  privy  coun- 
cillor which  gives  the  courtesy  style  of  Right 
Honorable  ?  If  so,  can  a  man  be  a  member  of 
the  Council  till  he  is  sworn  at  the  board  ? 

Is  the  Lord  Mayor  a  member  of  the  Board,  not 
having  been  sworn  ?  Is  he  ever  summoned  to  any 
Council?  When  he  attends  a  meeting  on  the 
occasion  of  the  accession,  is  he  summoned  f  and  if 
so,  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner?  The  Lord 
Mayor  is  certainly  not  a  privy  councillor  by  rea- 
son of  hb  courtesy  style  of  Lord,  any  more  than 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  York. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  style  of  Right 
Honorable  was  given  to  the  Lord  Mayor  from 
the  supposition  that  he  was  a  privy  councillor,  or 
from  the  fact  that  formerly  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
considered  as  holding  the  rank  of  a  Baron ;  for  if 
he  died  during  his  mayoralty,  he  was  buried  with 
the  rank,  state,  and  degree  of  Baron, 

When  does  it  appear  that  the  style  of  Right 
Honorable  was  first  given  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  ?  E. 

Did  Bishop  Gibson  write  a  Life  of  CromweU  f 
(Vol.  iv.,  p.  1 17.).  —  In  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Kiraber,  prefixed  to  his  Sermons,  London,  1756, 
8vo.,  it  is  stated  that  — 

"  One  of  the  first  productions  he  gave  to  the  world 
was  the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  Svo.,  printed  for 
Messrs.  Brotherton  and  Cox.  This  piece  met  with  a 
very  good  reception  from  the  public,  and  has  passed 
through  several  editions,  universally  esteemed  for  its 
style  and  its  impartiality  ;  and  as  the  author's  name 
was  not  made  public,  though  it  was  always  known  to 
his  friends,  it  was  at  first  very  confidently  ascribed  to 
Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London." —  P.  10. 

The  Life  of  Kimber  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Edward  Kimber,  his  son,  and  therefore  the 
claim  of  Bishop  Gibson  to  this  work  may  very 
fairly  be  set  aside. 

The  Short  Critical  Review  of  the  Life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
has  always  been  attributed  to  John  Eankes,  an 
account  of  whom  will  be  found  in  Chalmers's 
Biog.  Diet.,  vol.  iii.  p.  422.,  where  it  is  confidently 
stated  to  be  his.  It  was  first  published  in  1739, 
Svo.  I  have  two  copies  of  a  third  edition,  Lond. 
1747.  12mo.  "  Carefully  revised  and  greatly  en- 
larged in  every  chapter  by  the  author."  In  one 
of  the  copies  the  title-page  states  it  to  be  "  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  Middle  Temple;'*  and  in  the 
other  "  by  Mr.  Bankes."  Bishop  Gibson  did  not 
die  till  1748,  and  there  seems  little  probability 
that,  if  he  were  the  author,  another  man's  name 
would  be  put  to  it  during  his  lifetime. 

I  conclude  therefore  that  neither  of  these  two 
works  are  by  Bishop  Gibson.  Jas.  Cbosslet. 
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Lines  on  the  Temple  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.  450.  505.). — 
In  the  Gentleman's  Mag,  (Suppl.  for  1768,  p.  621.), 
the  reviewer  of  a  work  entitled  "  Cobleriana,  or 
the  Coblers  Miscellany^  being  a  choice  collection 
of  the  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
serious  and  comic,  by  Jobson  the  Cobler,  of  Drury 
Lane,  2  vols.,"  gives  the  following  extract ;  but 
does  not  state  whether  it  belongs  to  the  "  new " 
pieces,  or  to  those  which  had  been  previously 
"  published  in  the  newspapers,"  the  volume  being 
avowedly  composed  of  both  sorts :  — 
**  An  Epigram  on  the  Lamb  and  Horse,  the  two  insignia 
of  the  Societies  of  the  Temple. 

"  The  Lamb  the  Lawyers'  innocence  declares, 
The  Horse  their  expedition  in  affairs ; 
Hail,  happy  men !  for  chusing  two  such  types 
As  plainly  shew  they  give  the  world  no  wipes ; 
For  who  dares  say  that  suits  are  at  a  stand, 
When  two  such  virtues  both  go  hand  in  hand  ? 
No  more  let  Chanc*ry  Lane  be  endless  counted, 
Since  they're  by  Lamb  and  Horse  so  nobly  mounted." 

The  Italics,  which  I  have  copied,  were,  I  sup- 
pose, put  in  by  the  reviewer,  who  adds,  "  Q.  Whether 
the  Lanft)  and  Horse  are  mounted  upon  Chancery 
Lane,  or  two  virtues,  or  happy  men  ?  "  Poor  man ! 
I  am  afraid  his  Query  has  never  been  answered ; 
for  that  age  was  not  adorned  and  illustrated  by 
any  work  like  one  in  which  we  rejoice, — a  work  of 
which,  lest  a  more  unguarded  expression  of  our 
feelings  should  be  indelicate,  and  subject  us  to  the 
suspicion  of  flattery,  we  will  be  content  to  say 
boldly,  that,  though  less  in  size  and  cost,  it  is  co- 
temporaneous  with  the  Great  Exhibition. 

A  Templar. 

These  lines  are  printed  (probably  for  the  first 
time)  in  the  sixth  number  of  The  Foundling  Hos- 
pital for  Wit,  8vo. :  Printed  for  W.  Webb,  near 
St.  Paul's,  1749  (p.  73.).  The  learned  author  of 
Heraldic  Anomalies  (2nd  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  310.)  says 
they  were  chalked  upon  one  of  the  public  gates  of 
the  Temple  ;  but  from  the  following  note,  pre- 
ceding the  lines  in  question,  in  The  Foundling 
Hospital  for  Wit,  this  statement  is  probably  erro- 
neous : 

"  The  Inner  Temple  Gate,  London,  being  lately  re- 
paired, and  curiously  decorated,  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, in  honour  of  both  the  Temples,  is  intended  to  be 
put  over  it." 

A  MS.  note,  in  a  cotemporary  hand,  in  my  copy 
of  The  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,  states  the 
author  of  the  original  lines  to  have  been  the 
'•  Rev.  William  Dunkin,  D.D."  The  answer  which 
follows  it,  is  said  to  be  by  "  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams."  Edwabd  F.  Rimbault. 

Henry  Headley,  B.  A.  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  280.).  — 
E.  B.  Price  styles  "Henry  Headley,  B.A.,  of 
Norwich,  a  now  forgotten  critic.^'  He  might  have 
added,  "  but  who  deserved  to  be  remembered,  as 
one  whose  Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  JSnglish 


Poetry,  with  Bemarks,  Spc,  in  2  vols.,  1787,  contri- 
buted something  towards  the  revival  of  a  taste  for 
that  species  of  literature  which  Percy's  Beliques 
exalted  into  a  fashion,  if  not  a  passion,  never  to 
be  discountenanced  again."  The  work  of  course 
is  become  scarce,  and  not  the  less  valuable,  though 
that  recommendation  constitutes  its  least  value. 

J.  M.  G. 
Hallamshire. 

Cycle  of  Cathay  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  37.).  —  Without 
reflecting  much  on  the  matter,  I  have  always  sup- 
posed the  "cycle"  in  Tennyson's  line  — 
**  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay"— 

to  be  the  Platonic  cycle,  or  great  year,  the  space  of 
time  in  which  all  the  stars  and  constellations  return 
to  their  former  places  in  respect  of  the  equinoxes ; 
which  space  of  time  is  calculated  by  Tycho  Brahe 
at  25,816  years,  and  by  Riccioli  at  25,920 :  and 
I  understood  the  passage  (whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed)  to  mean, 
that  fifty  years  of  life  in  Europe  were  better  than 
any  amount  of  existence,  however  extended,  in 
the  Celestial  Empire.  W.  Fbaseb. 

Proof  of  Sword  Blades  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  39.  109.). 
—Without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
an  invention,  which  probably  is  superior  in  its 
effects  to  old  modes  of  testmg  sword  blades,  I 
object  to  the  term  efficient  being  applied  to  machine- 
proved  swords. 

Because,  after  such  proof,  they  frequently  break 
by  ordinary  cutting ;  even  those  which  have  been 
made  doubly  strong  and  heavy — and  hence  unfit 
and  useless  for  actual  engagement — have  so  failed. 
And  because  machine-tried  swords  are  liable  to, 
and  do,  break  in  the  handle. 

For  many  reasons  I  should  condemn  the  machine 
in  question  as  inapplicable  to  its  purposes.  By 
analogous  reasoning,  it  would  not  be  wrong  to 
call  a  candle  a  good  thrusting  instrument,  because 
a  machine  may  be  made  to  force  it  through  a  deal 
plank. 

The  subject  of  testing  sword  blades  is  a  very 
important  one,  although  it  has  not  received  that 
degree  of  attention  from  those  whom  it  more 
nearly  concerns  which  it  seems  to  demand. 

The  writer's  experience  has  been  only  en  ama- 
teur; but  it  has  satisfied  him  how  much  yet  remains 
to  be  effected  before  swords  proved  by  a  machine 
are  to  be  relied  upon.  E.'M.  M. 

Thornhill  Square,  August  16.  1851. 

Was  Milton  an  Anglo-Saxon  Scholar  f  (Vol.  iv., 

I).  100.).  —  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the 
earned  "  Secretary  for  Forreigne  Tongues  "  was 
acquainted  with  the  Paraphrasis  poetica  Oenesios 
ac  prcecipuarum  sacrce  Pagince  Historiarum,  abhinc 
Annas  MLXX,  Anglo- Saxonice  conscripta,  et  nunc 
primum  edita  a  Francisco  Junius,  .published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1655,  at  least  two  years  before  he 
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commenced bii immortal  poem F   HeftrMr.TurDer 

on  the  subject : 

"  Milton   could  nM   be  wholly  unBCquainled   irith 

likcl;  lo  1iB<e  made  C^dmoD  tbe  topic  ot  hU  dJMourse, 
and  roaj  have  read  enough  in  Engli.sh  to  Milton,  to 
have  fastened  upon  his  imagioaiioii,  wilhoul  his  being 
■    Salon    scholar."  —  Turner's  Anj/h-Saxoni,    yol.  iii. 

Both  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Todd,  however,  appear 
to  lean  to  the  opinion  that  Milton  was  not  un- 
skilled in  Saxon  literature,  and  mention,  as  on 
argument  in  its  favour,  tlie  frequent  quotations 
from  the  Angh'Saxon  Ckronicle  which  occur  in 
the  History.  It  \a  also  worthy  of  note  that  Alex- 
ander Gill,  bia  schoolmaster,  add  vrbose  frienilship 
Milton  possessed  in  no  small  deo;rGe,  liad  pursued 
hia  researches  somewhat  deep  into  the  "  weil  of 
Bngliah  undefiled,"  aa  appears  from  that  extremely 
cunooa,  though  little  known  work,  the  Lt^onomia 
Anglica.  Saxonichs. 

English  Sapphics. — Iidmired  the  verses  quoted 
by  H.  B.  H.  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  525.)  so  much  that 
I  have  had  tbent  printed,  but  unfortunately  have 
no  copy  by  me  to  send  you.  I  quoto  them  from 
memory  : 

Bjf  a  Scfaoibot/. 
"  Fast  by  thy  atream,  O  Babylon  I  reclining, 

Woe-begone  exile,  to  the  gale  of  evening 
Only  responsive,  ray  fori  ' 


Hur 


o  the  willo« 


Gush'd  the  big  tear-drops  u  my  soul  remember'd 
Zion,  Ihy  mountain- paradise,  my  country  I 
When  the  fierce  bands  Assynan  who  led  us 

Captive  tioni  Salem 
Claim'd  in  our  mournful  bilternea.i  of  anguish 
Songs  and  unscsson'd  madrigals  of  joyance  — 
'Sing  the  sweet-temper'd  carols  that  ye  wont  to 

Warble  in  Zion.' 
Dumb  be  my  tuneful  eloquence,  if  ever 
Strange  eehoes  answer  lo  a  song  of  Zion, 
Blasted  this  right  hand,  if  I  should  forget  thee. 


Hull  College. 

The  Tradescanls  (Tol.  iii.,  p.  4f 


-Itia 


hoped  that  the  discovery  by  C.  C.K.  of  Dr.  Du- 
carel's  note  may  yet  lead  to  the  obtaining  further 
information  concerning  the  elder  Tradescant.  It 
may  go  for  something  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that 
be  was  nearly  connected  with  the  county  of  Kent, 
wiiich  has  not  been  proved  yet.  Parkinson  says 
that  "  he  wmietinies  belonged  to  .  .  .  Salisbury 
.  .  .  And  then  uuto  the  Bight  Honorable  the  Lord 
Wotton  at  Canterbury  in  Kent."  See  Parkinson's 
Paradimu  Terretlrit,  p.  152.  (This  must  be  the 
same  with  Dr.  Rimbault'b  Lord  Weston,  p.  353., 
whick  should  have  been  "Wotton.")     We  may 


therefore,  in  the  vrords  of  Dr.  Dncaiel'i  note, 
"consult  (with  certainty  of  finding  information 
concerning  the  Tradescants)  the  registers  of 
—  apham,  Kent."  I  should  give  the  ])reference 
to  any  place  near  Canterbury  approaching  that 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  deed  of  gift  of 
John  Tradescant  (2)  Co  Eliaa  Ashmole  was  dated 
in  true  astrological  form,  being  "December  16, 
16S7,  5  bor.  30  minutes  post  merid."  See  Ash- 
mole's  liiary,  p.  36.  Blowbn. 

Monumental  Imcription,  English  Veriion  (Vol. 
iv.,  p.  88.). . —  I  have  a  Note  on  this  very  epitaph, 
made  several  years  since,  from  whence  ei 
tracted  I  know  not;  but  there  is  an  English  ve: 
sion  nttached,  which  may  prove  tnterestiog  I 
some  readers,  as  it  exactly  imitates  the  style  of  the 

cur-         t         w.  d-        dis-      and  p- 

"  A       -i^      -iend      -rougbt   -ealh      ease         -aii 

bles-         fr-  b-  br-         and  ag- 

E.  S.  TiiLom. 

Lady  Felre'i  Monvmenl  (Vol.  iv^  p.  22.7- — Will 
the  following  passage,  from  Murray's  Handbook  to 
Southern  Germany,  throw  any  light  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  initials  at  the  foot  of  Lady  Petre'a 
monument,  as  alluded  to  in  your  Number  of 
July  12,  1851  f 

"  At  the  extremity  of  the  right-hand  aide  oFthe  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Stephen,  la  the  martile  anniimeDt  of  the 
Emperor  Frederielc  III.,  ornamented  with  240  figure* 
and  40  coats  of  arms.  Barred  by  a  sculptor  of  Stras- 
burg,  Niiiholaa  Lerch.  On  a  scroll  twisted  around 
the  sceptre  in  the  hand  of  the  effigy,  is  seen  Frederick's 
device  or  motlo.  the  tetters  A.  E.  1.  O.  U.,  supposed  to 
be  the  initials  of  the  words  Alle*  Erdreich  1st  Oesler- 
reich  Unterthani  or,  in  Latin,  AustriB  Est  Imperare 
Orbis  UniversL"  —  Mu 
Gsmuniy,  pp.  1S5, 136. 

C.  M.  G. 
fiHiialliuiiaja. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  BALES,  CATlXOai;BB,  ETC 
Messrs.  I-ongman  have  this  month  given  a  judicious 
and  agreeable  variety  to  The  TVoiwCfr'a  Lihrarj/  by 
substituting  for  one  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  brilliant  poli- 
tical biographies  a  volume  of  travels;  and  in  selecting 
Mr.  Laing's  Journal  of  a  Beadentt  la  Norway  during 
Ihe  Yean  1834,  IB35,  and  1836  (which  is  completed  in 
Two  Paris),  they  have  shown  eiceUent  diBcrttion. 
For,  as  Mr.  Laing  well  observes,  "few  readen  of  tb 


perusal  without  t 


middle 
visit  the  ci 


to  be  not  only  home-keeping  youths  but  "  bouae-ke«p- 
ing  men  "  also,  ail  such  have  reason  to  he  grateful  to 
pleasant  iatelligent  travellon  like  Mr.  Laiug  for  j^vtag 
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tbem  the  results  of  thiit  travel]  in  m  pleannt  a  fbttn  ;  Books;  W.  S.  Lincoln'*  (Chelteaham  House,  West- 
«nd  especially  graleful  lo  Messrs.  Longman  for  giving  minster  Road)  Catalt^ue  No.  72.  of  English  B  ' 
it  to  them  at  a  price  which  p1iu;es  it  within  the  reach      Foreign  Second.baod  BooLs, 


kinth/j™. 


^T^J-i>''f»"«fJ^S''it''^i'^'\''SP"'«"»«'<  BOOKS  AND   ODD   VOLUIMES 
from  The  Times  of  Saturday,  August  9th.  1851,  loilh  a 

Prrface,  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  wahtio  to  hirchase. 

ing  announcement  to  those  who  read  and  wished  to  phreyi.    London,  iru.  Bvo. 

has  witnessed,  as  we  have  done,  the  worse  than  worth-  ,  ,  i^ner,  ,uti,ij  piriiculars  ond  towear  price  carriap 

less,  the  positively  mischievous  trash  in  the  shape  of  to  Ue  'tm   in  !mu.  Bill.  Publisbsr    or  "NOTES 

literature  too  often  to  be  found  on  the  bookstalls  of  QUF.RIES,"  1S6.  Fleet  Str«l. 

railway  station'.       But  there  is  hope.       The  success  

which  has  atunded  the  wholesome  change  effected  on  >  Sotitti  tO  CorrCfl^ailtrcnU. 

the  North- Western  line  is  sure  to  lead  to  an  extension  QcissToa,  u«o  wiUi  rripraing  Campbell-, famou,  U«t : 

endeavours  miking  by  Messrs.  Lon;;man  to  supply,  by  ••TeJencilai«irUt\6\.f.m2.JaiiaaKiUuil^aliimi<ifil. 

means  of  Tkt  IVureJfn-'«  tiftraiy,  the  growing  want  for  J.B.  (UcbfiaUl).    Hli  althn  ihall  bi  aunOtila.    Tit 

good  aid  chiap  books,  are  to    he  seconded    by    Mr,  'iii'«>irtf"'ti'itaimmuaii!ialaiu. 

Liliratmre  far  tht  Bali,    and  the  opening  number  of 

which   is  to  be  -4   Po/nJar  Accovtt  of  Mr.  Lai/ard'l  b,; '-racoird  Ja^r', 

^Sucosn-fif   al  Xlneveh,  abridgid  fry  himidf  from  lU  iiic-l- 

larger  Work,  and  itlustrated  bg  namtnmi  Woodrult.  An  Old  Cobbssponobnt  it  iAairtM.    Tin  erlicla  hr  Tefcn  la 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  ""***  **  *"*  '^'J""-"'- 

Moseum  have  printed  a  LiH  of  Mr  Autograph  UlUr,,  j^To  C^^/|"^^0"^;'';  - "^S^l^MTiiiT^  ™!r.  n« 

Originai  Charleri,    Grtal   Stall,  and   Manuscript!,  ez-  reqaril^ii  u  lend  Ikiir  namet  le  Uu  F-bifaier. 

hibited  to  the  Public  in  the  Department  of  Mattuicriptt,  Retliei  RactiviD.—  Yel  Fartg  ZJayi  —  ErronraiH  Scr^ilurt 

The  ■elefltioodoeigrealcreditlolhe  intelligent  Keeper  Oyoiaiiont  -  aiaii  i»  (Pfarfoicj  —  Lm  floo*  —  TV  Tmnfturtoa 

of  the  Manuscripts  ;   and  the  exhibition  of  these  tree-  "y/'^^^l-i^^^^tu  O-o^'s^d^  S^Jw^^r^ 

lures  will,  we  trust,  do  something  more  than  merely  orSag  —  BrlliianandltiiSongi—TilmEUai'iiifi^rllralm  — 

gmiify  the  curiosity  of  the  thousands  of  the  people  who  *'««  ■^  fT"'^^1  ~  ,?"^  Hai^nnjr  Doion  —  Am^ 

P          ■"....,,         '             ,                               .1    -  En/el  — JobnSudleiih— Homer  Familii,  and  mangollienalltcb 

have  visited  them,  namely,  encourage  their  represen-  areiniJpe.                                          ».              » 

important    department    of    the    Museum.       Valuable  vin/hi/oraardedioaBgearrapimdeiiiaittiut  iBauUiuibgcir'- 
Taaiuxieafta  are  not  always  in  the  raarkelj  when  they  eulaling Ikcrn. 

Si'i'S.n"""'''  """  '""  "■"  "'"°*''  *  <«'?"«i."ii"™"'S'>SS'at  ■*~-  "*' 

Mr.  Luml,,.  otCh.,..,,  L....  h..  pu,.b™d  from  „S™,XSt"'"»'SS"T.".'«5^'A."£S^ 

(he  Society  of  Antiquaries  the  remaining  stock  of  the  Hon  for  the  siaTaptd  Edittim  a  tOt.  Id.  fir  Sti  aontkt,  aiich  mag 

various  plates  and  papers  separately,  in  the  same  manner  nicaiionifir  ibe  Editor  ibouti  be  addraud. 

as  he  did  those  of  the  Arthaologia.     Ill  is  arrangement  — i—  i  mm.^.m.,.m.m-^^^-^^^^—^—^^^-^^m-^^^^m 

is  one  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  collec-  Jut  mtiUiiKd.  Vo.  it.,  imperisl  tin.  t>rluit,«i(..<tintiiiiiedinaiiUi]r)i 

to™,  and  therefore  we  desire  to  draw  their  attention  J^ftg^I^    flf    tgOtftU   ^rtf^iUttUtt, 

Messta.  Puttick  and  Simpson  (191.  Piccadilly)  will  K'"'^  ">*  *"'™  "t""  "*■"«  tamia.  by  7-  K.  COLLIKO. 

sell,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next,  some  very  in-  '^                                   »t«.t.: 

teresting  Autograph  Letters  of  the  late  John  Davies  ■■■■    £•"  Pleri  red  Archa,  vi-bj  w^ton  Chm*,  Noribll. 

-   --  ^.      .     *        .       X-           ,         ,-,   11                            ■  ■  I,       Hoiddmn of dll»            ditto. 

of  lnancne«ter,  and  of  another  Collector,  comprising  ^      DiiaUiDf  NavtPiBi.rHmdiiu. 

many  Royal  Autographs-,  a  series  of  interesting  letters  J^;  Si^X'^Q™tteB^^E««. 

addressed  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia  ;  and  some  XjmOm.  DAWD  BOOUB  wid  QeOrQB  BELL,  nm  Stieet 

rare  historical  letters  from  the  Southwell  and  Blath- ~ — — 

wayte  Papers.  Auisgniih  Lttten.  the  Co11ixtl«i  or  tiit  Ul(  John  Dvriu,  Xki,.  or 

CATiLOQDKi  llEcriTer.  — J.  Miller's  (43.  Chandos  MMChtHn. 
Street)  Catalogue  Number  27.  of  Books  Old  and 
New ;  J.  Kussell  Smitii's  (4.  Old  Compton  Street) 
CaUlogue  Part  VI.  for  1851  of  Choice,  Useful,  and 
Curious  Books;  W.  Heath's  (497.  New  OiFord 
Street)  Catalogue  No.  f.  for  1851  of  Valuable  Second- 
Hand  Booksi  J.  Petheram's  (94.  High  Holbom) 
Catalogue  Part  138.  No.  T.  for  1851  of  Old  and  New 
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of  1S&1  hHVe  been  ■dded>  up  to  Iht  time  that  etch  ibiKt  puKd  thmaell  Ihe  jmm  t  and  tha  nnbltiher  noommBiidi  tliaia  vbfl 
ndon  Cabilosoe  of  Bookd,  laiS— ai."  to  preserrfllt.    Bubaequent  cdltloiu  viU  not  cmbrKfl  to  Lonrkwrlul  of  yun  i  ud.M 
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MADRIGALS  IN   PRAISE   OF  QUEEN   ELIZABETH. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a 
musical  work  of  an  extraordinary  character  issued 
from  the  press  of  that  Industrious  printer  Thomas 
Este,  the  history  of  which  it  will  be  my  endeavour 
to  elucidate  in  the  present  communication.  The 
title-page  runs  as  follows  :  — 

**  Madrioalks.      The   Triumphes  of    Obiana,   to 
5  and  6  voices  :  composed  by  divers  severall  aucthors. 
Newly  published  by    Thomas  Morley,    Batcheler   of 
Musick,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  hir  Majesties 
honorable  Chappell,  1601.      In  London,   Printed  by 


Thomas  Este,  the  assigne  of  Thomas  Morley.     Cum 
privilegio  Regim  Majestatis.*' 

The  dedication  is  addressed  — 

**  To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Charles  Howard^ 
Earle  of  Notingham,  Baron  of  Effingham,  Knight  of 
the  Noble  order  of  the  Garter,  Lord  High  Admirall 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  &c.,  and  one  of  her 
Majesties  most  honorable  Privie  Counsell." 

As  all  that  is  known,  with  certainty^  of  the  origin 
of  thia  work  consists  in  the  title-page  and  the 
dedication,  I  shall  make  no  apology  tov  quoting 
the  latter  at  length  :  — 

«  Right  Honorable, 
"  I  have  adventured  to  dedicate  these  few  discordant 
tunes  to  be  censured  by  the  ingenious  dispodtion  of 
your  Lordship's  Honorable  rare  perfection,  perswading 
my  selfe,  that  these  labours,  composed  by  me  and 
others  (as  in  the  survey  hereof,  your  Lordship  may 
well  perceive),  may  not  by  any  meanes  passe,  without 
the  malignitie  of  some  malitious  Momust  whose  malice 
(being  as  toothsome  as  the  adcUr*9  sting),  couched  in 
the  progres  of  a  way&yring  man'is  passage,  might  make 
him  retire  though  almost  at  his  journeyes  end.  Two 
speciall  motives  have  imbouldened  me  (Right  Honor- 
able) in  this  my  proceeding.  First,  for  that  I  consider^ 
that  as  the  body  cannot  bee  without  the  shadow,  30 
Homer  (the  Prince  of  Poets)  may  not  be  without  a 
Zoilist :  The  second  and  last  is  (the  most  forcible  mo- 
tive), I  know  (not  onely  by  report,  but  alsa  by  experi- 
ment) your  Lordship  to  bee  not  onely  JPhilomusus^  a 
lover  of  the  Muses,  and  of  learning ;  but  PhUomathes^ 
a  personage  always  desirous  (though  in  all  Arts  suffi- 
ciently skilfull)  to  come  to  a  more  high,  perfection  or 
Summum  honum.  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordship 
with  to  to  [sic]  tedious  circumstances,  onely  I  humbly 
intreat  your  Lordship  (in  the  name  of  many)  to  patro- 
nage this  work  with  no  lesse  acceptance,  then  I  with  a 
willing  and  kinde  hart  dedicate  it.  So  shall  I  think 
the  initium  of  this  worke  not  onely  happely  begun,  but 
to  bee  finited  with  a  more  happie  period. 

"  Your  Honour's  devoted  in  all  dutie, 

"  Thomas  Morley." 

The  Triumphs  of  Oriana  consists  of  twenty-five 
madrigals,  set  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
the  day,  and  edited  (as  the  title-page  and  dedica- 
tion show)  by  Thomas  Morley,  a  most  "  rare  and 
cunning  musician,"    and  moreover    an    especial 
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cipal  nobilitj.  The  publication  of  this  work  is 
thus  easily  explained  without  the  intervention  of 
any  "  secret  piece  of  history." 

Ldwabd  F.  Himbault. 


MS.  NOTES   IN   A   COPT   OF   LIBEB  8ENTENTIABUM. 

As  MS.  notes  in  old  books  have  been  regarded  as 
fit  matter  for  this  journal,  I  would  contribute  two 
or  three  from  a  copy  of  Peter  Lombard's  Booh  of 
Sentences^  printed  at  Vienna  in  1477.  This  has 
not  only  passed  through  divers  hands  before  it 
came  into  mine,  but  several  previous  owners  have 
left  their  names  in  it,  ana  one  of  them  very 
numerous  marginal  comments.  Of  these  the 
earliest  appears  to  have  been  Thomas  Wallwell  or 
T.  Swallwell,  a  monk  of  Durham,  who,  from  the 
handwriting,  which  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  I 
conclude  was  the  marginal  commentator.  He  has 
availed  himself  of  the  "  Laus  Deo "  below  the 
colophon  to  add  *'  q*  Ts.  Wallwell  monachus 
ecclesise  cathedralis  Dunelmensis."  The  words  are 
abbreviated,  but  I  have  given  them  at  length,  ex- 
cept the  first,  which,  instead  of  being  a  ^,  with 
a  comma,  is  a  ^  with  an  oblique  line  through  it, 
that  I  thought  might  baffle  the  printer.  The 
comments  are  very  scholastic,  and  such  as  would 
then  have  been  considered  much  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  possible  some  reader  of  this  journal  may  be 
able  to  supply  information  respecting  this  erudite 
monk. 

The  next  owner,  judging  by  the  handwriting, 
which  seems  little,  n  at  all,  later  than  1500,  has 
thus  recorded  his  ownership  on  the  blank  side  of 
the  last  leaf: 

*'  Istius  libri  verus  est  possessor  domiaus  Stephanus 
Merleye.** 

He  was  probably  a  priest,  but  I  have  discovered 
no  annotations  by  him  ;  though,  as  there  is  scarcely 
a  page  without  writing  on  it,  there  may  be  some. 

However,  the  note  to  which  I  would  more  par- 
ticularly invite  attention  is  at  the  top  of  the  first 
page,  and  in  the  handwriting,  I  think,  of  the  above- 
mentioned  monk.  It  is  in  abbreviated  Latin,  but 
read  in  extenso  it  runs  thus : 

"  Sententiae  Petri  Lumbardi  fratris  Graciani  qui 
decretura  compilavit,  et  etiam  Petri  Comestoris,  qui 
ftchoiasticam  historiam  edidit  et  alia.  Iste  Petriis 
Lumbardus  fecit  istud  opus,  edidit  glossas  psalterii  et 
Epistolarum  et  plura  alia.  Fuit  etiara  episcopus  Pari- 
•iensis.  Isti  tres  fratres  uterini  erant,  et  floruerunt 
anno  salutis  1154,  qui  fuit  annus  ab  origine  mundi 
6353." 

Over  the  word  Graciani  is  interlined  "monachi" 
in  the  same  hand.  In  this  statement  two  things 
are  remarkable: — 1.  The  allegation  that  these 
three  well-known  writers  of  the  twelfth  century 
were  uterine  brothers.  2.  The  mundane  era.  The 
former  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  the  generally 


received  account  of  them,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
new.  Cave,  writing  of  Gratian,  adverts  to  a  story  of 
their  having  been  brothers  in  the  following  words : 
"  Non  desunt  plurimi  qui  Gratianum,  Petri  Lorn- 
bardi,  Petrique  Comestoris  germanum  fuisse  volunt, 
matremque  tergeminos  hos  fratres  ex  furtive  concubitu 
conceptos  uno  partu  edidisse,  quod  quidem  nullo  satis 
gravis  autoris  testimonio  fulcitur." —  Seriptortt  Eccl,, 
vol.  ii.  p.  216. 

I  am  not  going  to  advocate  this  story,  for  it  is 
most  likely  false ;  and  the  monk*s  statement  may 
not  be  correct ;  but  as  it  is  less  improbable,  it 
may  be  worth  recording.  Peter  Lombard  died  in 
1164.  Gratian  completed  the  Decretum  about 
1151,  and  probably  survived  some  years,  but  I 
have  not  met  with  the  date  of  his  death.  Peter 
Comestor  died  in  1198.  They  may  therefore  have 
all  been  contemporaries,  though  the  last  must 
have  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  unless  he  were  con- 
siderably younger  than  the  others. 

With  regard  to  the  mundane  era  by  which  the 
writer  computed,  it  will  be  found  to  difier  mate- 
rially, not  only  from  that  now  in  common  use 
among  ourselves,  but  also  from  all  that  are  men- 
tioned by  Sir  H.  Nicolas  in  his  Chronology  of 
History ;  for  it  assumes  the  Nativity  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  year  of  the  world  5199.  This,  how- 
ever, agrees  with  what  appears  to  have  been  re- 
cognised as  the  era  of  the  creation  by  the  western 
churches  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  (see  De  Vaine's  Dictionnaire  Baisonni  de 
Diplomatique,  voce  Compnt),  though  from  some 
cause  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  overlooked  by 
modern  writers  in  this  country. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  explain  the  "^  "  before 
Ts.  Wallwell.  It  may  have  meant  "  quoth,"  or 
"qusesit;"  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  anything 
that  has  occurred  to  me.     It  stands  thus : 

«  Laus  Deo,  jj,  T» Wallwell 

Mo*'*  eccle  cathedralis  dunetm." 

"  Ts."  for  Thomas  is  not  usual,  but  those  are 
clearly  the  letters :  I  have  tried  to  read  the  **«" 
(which  may  have  been  meant  for  a  capital)  with 
the  surname,  but  Swallwell  is  a  stranger  cog- 
nomen than  that  I  have  attributed  to  the  monk. 
Some  correspondent  conversant  with  Durham  may 
possibly  recognise  the  name  in  one  of  its  forms. 

w.  s.  w. 

Temple. 


CLASSIFICATION   OF   LITERARY   DIFFICULTIES. 

Whatever  may  be  the  utility  of  your  publication 
as  a  source  of  information  to  individuals,  each  on 
his  own  point  of  difficulty,  there  is  a  purpose,  and 
one  of  its  greatest  ultimate  purposes,  which  it  must 
one  day  answer,  though  not  immediately  —  I  mean 
the  furnishing  of  materiab  for  general  conclusions 
on  the  difficulties  of  literature.    The  queries  which 


k 
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At  OrUnB^  presence  each  thing  stnileth, 
Tb*  flawres  themHlvee  diacover, 
Mrdt  orer  her  do  hofer, 

Muaiek  tha  tioi*  beguikth. 
6ts  where  sbe  eomei,  with  flow'rr  gerlaodB  crowiied  i 
Queeoe  of  tU  Queenes  renowned ; 

Than  MDg  tha  ibepherds  ud  nymphs  at  Diana, 
Long  lite  bin  Oriana." 
3. 
"  Tbiu  Sonng-bootti  the  birthday  celebrated 
Orhir  hit  Lady  deerett ; 
Fair  OrUna,  whioh  la  his  harl  was  neerett. 
The  aympha  and  shepherds  feasted 
With  olowtad  creams,  and  to  sing  were  requested. 
Los  I  bare  the  fair,  created 

(Cluath  he)  the  world's  ohiefe  goddesse. 
Sinn  then,  fur  she  is  Banny-iooiti  sweet  mistres. 
Then  sang  the  sh^heri^  and  nymphg  of  Diana, 
I«ng  liie  faire  Oriana," 

4. 

"  Come  blessed  bird  I  «nd  with  thy  sugred  rellish, 
Help  our  declining  quire  now  to  embellish  ; 
For  Bomnji-boaUt  that  so  aloft  would  fetch  it. 
Oh  1  ha  is  dtad,  and  none  of  us  can  reach  it  t 
Then  tune  to  u^  sweet  bird,  thy  shrill  recorder. 

And  I,  Elpin  and  Dorus, 

Vox  bult  of  batter,  will  sene  in  the  choius. 
Bepn;  and  wa  will  follow  ihee  in  order. 

Than  sang  the  wood-born  minsliel  of  Diana. 

LoBg  li>e  faire  Oriana," 
Now  a  qnestion  btiscs,  who  w&9  tbe  Bmim/~hoott 
mantioned  in  the  two  last-quoted  madrigals  ? 
Sir  John  Hawkins  bos  the  following  hypothesis ; 


for  s. 


singer,  who,  b 
e  other 


I,  had  tl 


e  of  h 


cellen 


call  11 


bis  lady.  Possibly  the  person  meant  might  be 
one  Mr.  Hale,  of  whom  mention  is  n>ade  by  Sir  Wil, 
liam  Segar,  in  bis  account  uF  a  solemn  tilt,  or  exercise 
of  arms,  held  in  the  year  1590  befbie  Queen  Eliiabeth, 
in  the  Tiltyard  at  Westminster,  with  emblematical 
representations  and  music,  in  which  the  sbove-men- 
tioned  Mr.  Hale  performed  a  part,  by  singing  a  song, 
ace.  Sir  William  Segar  also  says  of  this  person,  that 
be  was  her  majesty's  servant,  a  gentleman  in  that  art 
•icellenl,  and  for  bis  voice  both  comioendable  and 
■dmirable."— .Sift  d/ JUWc,  vol.  iii.  p.  406. 

Some  gallant,  high  in  favour  with  tbe  Lady 
Oriana  (Queen  Elizabeth),  is  evidently  alluded  tu 
in  these  madrigals  j  but  I  cannot  anrce  with  Sir 
Jobn  Hawkins,  that  a  public  singer  like  Mr.  [lale 
would  be  permitted  "  to  call  the  queen  his  lady." 
The  idea  is  too  absurd  for  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. Another  conjecture  is,  that  the  individual 
designated  Boany-boota  was  the  Earl  of  Essex  ; 
but  I  shall  here  quote  two  extracls  from  a  curious 
and  rare  work  published  by  Thomas  Morley  in 
1597,  and  entitled  "  Canzonett,  or  Little  Short  Aers 
to  Five  and  Six  Voices :  Primed  by  Peter  Short," 


Say  that  I  kindly  greet  him  ; 

And  that  his  Oriana, 

Tiua  widow  maid  ttHl  fbUawelh  Diaoa." 

3. 

*'  Our  Boiay-bBOtt  could  toot  it,  yea  and  foot  it ; 
Say  lusty  lads,  who  now  shall  bonny-boot  it  ? 
Who  but  the  jolly  shepherd,  bonny  Dorus? 
He  now  must  lead  the  Morris  dance  before  us." 

The  conjecture  that  Bomty-boolt  was  the  Earl 
of  Essex  at  once  falls  to  the  ground ;  for  he  was 
not  beheaded  till  160),  and  the  title-page  of 
Morley's  Comzonets  bears  date  139T. 

Tliat  some  conceit  relative  to  the  Ladj  Oriana 
existed  long  before  the  appearance  of  The 
Triumphs,  is  evident.  Although  the  latter  work 
was  not  published  till  the  year  1601,  yet  in  1597 
the  idea  nad  been  acted  upon  by  Nicholas  Yonto 
in  his  Second  Book  of  Masica  Transalpina ;  for 
therein  is  the  well-known  madrigal  by  Giovanni 
Croce  from  II  Trionfo  di  Don,  adapted  to  the 
English  words,  "  Hard  by  a  crystal  fountain,"  and 
enifing  with  tbe  burden,  "  Long  live  f^r  Oriana." 
Dr.  Burnej  {Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  124.)  says, 
that  according  to  Ueorne,  a  madrigal  beginning 
with  these  words  used  annually  to  be  sung  by  the 
fellows  of  the  New  College,  Oxon,  but  he  was 
unable  to  find  it.  Other  madrigals  in  praise  of 
Oriana  may  be  found  in  Bateson's  First  Set  of 
Madrigales,  1604 ;  Pilkington's  First  Set  of  Ma- 
drigalea,  1613;  and  in  Vaulor's  First  Set  of 
SoTiges,  1619. 

Gtie  pablicaUon  of  madrigals  in  praise  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  after  her  dcaih,  may  be  easily  accounted 
for.  They  were  (it  is  evident  upon  ei:amination) 
originally  composed  nith  the  others,  but  sent  too 
late  for  insertion  in  the  set ;  al^er  which  their 
respective  composers  bad  no  opportunity  of  pub- 
lishing them  until  the  dates  above  given. 

The  conclusion  then  I  arrive  at  is  this,  that 
Jl  Trionfo  di  Dori  was  printed  in  Italy  (most 
probably  at  Rome)  between  the  years  IS66  and 
1597 ;  that  N.  Yonge  procured  a  copy  of  it  from 
tJience  (as  may  be  inferred  from  his  Preface),  and 
from  it  published  Croce's  madrigal.  This  copy 
was  most  probably  seen  by  Thomas  Morley,  and 
gave  him  the  idea  of  his  Tritmphs  of  Oriana. 
Xlorley  was  at  this  time  an  especial  favourite  with 
the  queen,  who  had  recenlly  rewarded  him  with 
"  a  talre  golde  chaine."  An  offering  then  like 
the  Orianat  could  not  fail  of  being  acceptable  to 
the  vanity  of  Elizabeth,  who,  even  at  Ibe  age  of 
sisty -eight,  was  extremely  susceptible  of  flattery — 
especially  when  directed  lowarda  her  person.  It 
doubtless  had  the  desired  effect,  and  secured  for 
Morley  the  patronage  of  the  queen  and  tbe  prin- 
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cipal  nobility.  The  publication  of  tliis  work  is 
thus  easily  explained  without  the  intervention  of 
any  "  secret  piece  of  history.** 

Ldwabd  F.  Uimbault. 


MS.  NOTES   IN   A  COPT   OF   LI  DEB  SENTENTIABUM. 

As  MS.  notes  in  old  books  have  been  regarded  as 
fit  matter  for  this  journal,  I  would  contribute  two 
or  three  from  a  copy  of  Peter  Lombard*s  Book  of 
SeiUences^  printed  at  Vienna  in  1477.  This  has 
not  only  passed  through  divers  hands  before  it 
came  into  mine,  but  several  previous  owners  have 
led  their  names  in  it,  and  one  of  them  very 
numerous  marginal  comments.  Of  these  the 
earliest  appears  to  have  been  Thomas  Wallwell  or 
T.  Swallwell,  a  monk  of  Durham,  who,  from  the 
handwriting,  which  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  I 
conclude  was  the  marginal  commentator.  lie  has 
availed  himself  of  the  *^  Laus  Deo  **  below  the 
colophon  to  add  *'q*  Ts.  AV  all  well  monachus 
ecclesise  cathedralis  Dunelmensis.**  The  words  are 
abbreviated,  but  I  have  given  them  at  length,  ex- 
cept the  first,  which,  instead  of  being  a  q^  with 
a  comma,  is  a  ^  with  an  oblique  line  through  it, 
that  I  thought  might  baffle  the  printer.  The 
comments  are  very  scholastic,  and  such  as  would 
then  have  been  considered  much  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  possible  some  reader  of  this  journal  may  be 
able  to  supply  information  respecting  this  erudite 
monk. 

The  next  owner,  judging  by  the  handwriting, 
which  seems  little,  if  at  all,  later  than  1500,  has 
thus  recorded  his  ownership  on  the  blank  side  of 
the  last  leaf: 

"  Istius  libri  rents  est  possessor  dominus  Stephanus 
Merleye.** 

He  was  probably  a  priest,  but  I  have  discovered 
no  annotations  by  him  ;  though,  as  there  is  scarcely 
a  page  without  writing  on  it,  there  may  be  some. 

However,  the  note  to  which  I  would  more  par- 
ticularly invite  attention  is  at  the  top  of  the  first 
page,  and  in  the  handwriting,!  think,  of  the  above- 
mentioned  monk.  It  is  in  abbreviated  Latin,  but 
read  in  extenso  it  runs  thus : 

*'  Sententiae  Petri  Lumbardi  fratris  Graciani  qui 
dccretura  compilavit,  et  etiam  Petri  Comestoris,  qui 
ftcholasticam  historiam  edidit  et  alia.  Istc  Petriis 
Lumbardus  fecit  istud  opus,  edidit  glossas  psaltcrii  et 
Epistolarum  et  plura  alia.  Fuit  etiara  episcopus  Pari- 
siensis.  Isti  tres  fratres  uterini  erant,  et  floruerunt 
anno  salutis  1154,  qui  fuit  annus  ab  origine  mundi 
6353." 

Over  the  word  Graciani  is  interlined  "  monachi " 
in  the  same  hand.  In  this  statement  two  things 
are  remarkable :  —  1.  The  allegation  that  these 
three  well-known  writers  of  the  twelfth  century 
were  uterine  brothers.  2.  The  mundane  era.  The 
former  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  the  generally 


received  account  of  them,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
new.  Cave,  writing  of  Gratian,  adverts  to  a  story  of 
their  having  been  brothers  in  the  following  words : 
"  Non  desunt  plurimi  qui  Gratianum,  Petri  Lom- 
bardi,  Petrique  Comestoris  germanum  fui«e  Tolunt, 
matremque  tergeminos  hos  fntres  ex  fiirtivo  ooaeubitu 
coneeptos  uno  partu  edidisae,  quod  quidem  nullo  satis 
gravis  autoris  testimonio  fulcitur.**—  Seriptarm  Eed., 
vol.  ii.  p.  216. 

I  am  not  going  to  advocate  tbb  Btorj,  for  it  is 
most  likely  false ;  and  the  monk*8  statement  may 
not  be  correct;  but  as  it  is  less  improbable,  it 
may  be  worth  recording.  Peter  Lombard  died  in 
1164.  Gratian  completed  the  Decretum  about 
1151,  and  probably  survived  some  years,  but  I 
have  not  met  with  the  date  of  his  death.  Peter 
Comestor  died  in  1198.  They  may  therefore  have 
all  been  contemporaries,  though  the  last  most 
have  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  unless  he  were  con- 
siderably younger  than  the  others. 

With  regard  to  the  mundane  era  by  which  the 
writer  computed,  it  will  be  found  to  difier  mate- 
rially, not  only  from  that  now  in  common  use 
among  ourselves,  but  also  from  all  that  are  men- 
tioned by  Sir  U.  Nicolas  in  his  Chronology  of 
History ;  for  it  assumes  the  Nativity  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  year  of  the  world  5199.  This,  how- 
ever, agrees  with  what  appears  to  have  been  re- 
cognised as  the  era  of  the  creation  by  the  western 
churches  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  (see  De  Yaine's  Dictunmaire  RaiMonni  de 
Diplomatiqtie,  voce  Compui)^  though  from  some 
cause  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  overlooked  by 
modem  writers  in  this  country. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  explain  the  ^^  **  before 
Ts.  Wallwell.  It  may  have  meant  "  quoth/*  or 
"quoisit;**  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  anything 
that  has  occurred  to  me.    It  stands  thus : 

«*  Lau9  Deo,  ^,  T«Wallwell 

Mo^*  eccle  cathedralis  dunetm." 

*^  Ts.**  for  Thomas  is  not  usual,  but  those  are 
clearly  the  letters :  I  have  tried  to  read  the  ***** 
(which  may  have  been  meant  for  a  capital)  with 
the  surname,  but  Swallwell  is  a  stranger  cog- 
nomen than  that  I  have  attributed  to  the  monk. 
Some  correspondent  conversant  with  Durham  may 
possibly  recognise  the  name  in  one  of  its  forms. 

w.  s.  w. 

Temple. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  LITEBABT   DIFFICUI^TIBS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  utility  of  your  publication 
as  a  source  of  information  to  individuals,  each  on 
his  own  point  of  difiiculty,  there  is  a  purpose,  and 
one  of  its  greatest  ultimate  purposes,  which  it  must 
one  day  answer,  though  not  immediately  —  I  mean 
the  furnishing  of  materials  for  general  conclusions 
on  the  diffictutiea  of  literature.    The  queries  which 
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are  Bent  to  jou  are  those  wfaicb  an  author  must 
put  to  himself  in  his  closet;  the  manner  in  whicli 
others  help  him  shows  the  manner  in  irhich  he 
ought,  if  be  could,  to  help  himself.  Occosionatlj, 
the  querist  betrays  a  want  of  power  to  reduce  his 
own  difficultj  to  ita  proper  category;  occasionallj, 
also,  the  respondeat  f^ls  to  grapple  with  the  real 
point.  All  this  i»  instructive,  and  reconciles  those 
who  are  instructed  by  it  to  the  presence  of  many 
things  which  seem  trivial  or  out  of  place  to  those 
who  do  not  consider  the  nature  of  the  whole  un- 
dertaking. But  the  instruction  I  speak  of  will 
be  much  augmented  in  quantity  and  elevated  in 
character,  if  ever  the  time  should  come  when  the 
mass  of  materials  collected  finds  an  architect  to 
arrange  it.  The  classification  of  the  obstacles 
which  an  inquirer  meets  with,  so  treated  as  to 
give  a  view  of  the  amaes  of  di£Gcultj  as  they 
arise,  both  from  the  atat«  of  our  books,  and  of  our 
modes  of  using  them,  must  surely  one  day  suggest 
itself  as  a  pracljcable  result  of  the  "  Notes  and 
QuBBiBS."  The  more  this  result  is  insisted  on 
the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  realised ;  and  though  it 
may  need  twenty  volumes  of  the  work  to  be  com- 

Sleted,  or  even  more,  before  anything  con  be 
one,  the  mere  suggestion  may  induce  some  of 
your  readers  to  keep  an  eye  upon  your  pages  with 
a  view  to  something  beyond  current  matter.       M. 


So  far  the  printed  attempts  at  expliuning  this 
term  meU.  May  I  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  your  reader!,  that  it  is  related  to  the  French 
adjective  rouilli,  rusty ;  used  by  Moli^re  in  the 
form  enroTiiUe.  Evidently  this  haa  affinity  to 
ruber,  rouge,  and  red.  So  that  Tibbe's  garland 
would  be  of  tortoise-shell  combs :  and  the  saddle 
would  be  of  a  similar  nature. 

Za  Ryole  is  found  as  the  name  of  the  tenement 
occupied  by  Thomas  le  Bat  (temp.  Ed.  III.  F) 
Was  this  the  sign  of  "The  Comb,'  which  a  so 
oflen  seen  in  the  windows  of  our  present  shops  F 

Curious  FacU  in  ,Naiaral  .History  (Vol.  iii., 
pp.  166.  398.). — In  St.  Lucia  a  coleopterous  insect 
18  found  with  a  small  plant  growing  directly  from 
the  back.  I  have  myself  seen  it ;  but  the  plant 
consisted  merely  of  the  first  two  tei^ts.    £>•  H.  B> 

Denierary, 


^inor  fiaUi. 

Meaning  of  "  Bn^U."  —  In  the  "Rhime  of  Sir 
5^opas  "  Chaucer  says  ; 

"  HLa  sadell  was  of  meU  bona 
His  bridle  as  the  sun  yEhone,"  &c. 
Translated  by  Z.  A.  Z. : 

"  His  saddle  was  of  jit  black  bone." 

WhiWker  and  Co,      l^ndon,  1S4I. 
Tyrwhitt  says : 

"  His  sadel  was  atrewel  bone." 
What  kind  of  material  this  was,  I  profess  my- 
self quite  ignorant. 

"  In  the  Tumament  of  TtiffmAom,  ver,  75.  (_Anc. 
Foit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.),  Tibbe  is  iniroduced  with  'a  gar- 
land on  her  head  full  of  mea  bones.'  The  derivation 
in  Gloss.  Urr.  of  this  word  from  the  French  tiolf, 
diversely  coloured,  has  not  the  least  probability.  The 
otlier,  which  deduces  it  from  the  French  routlU,  rotvla, 
the  whirl-bone  or  knee-pan,  is  more  plausible;  though, 

here."— Chaucer,  by  Thomas  Tyrwhilt,  Esq.     Picker- 
ing: London,  ISSO- 

"  HU  saddle  was  otru^  bone." 

Chaucer,  by  Thomas  Speghl. 
I^ndoD,  lg87. 
And  its  Glossary  says : 

"  Roai.L  Bone,  f.  of  the  French  word  rioll,  that  is, 
diversely  colored;  an  AntistiecMi  in  many  words  de- 


A  correspondent  (S.  P.  H.  T.)  inquires,  I.  Has 
there  been  any  authorised  collection  of  Papal 
Bulls,  Breves,  Encyclical  Letters^  be,  pubUslied 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century? 

2.  If  not,  has  there  been  any  authorised  list  of 
those  addressed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
England  or  Ireland? 

3.  What  bulls  have,  during  the  last  century, 
been  published  against  Bible  Societies,  &c.,  and 
where  will  I  find  authariaed  copies  of  them,  more 
particularly  those  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  bearing 
date  29th  June,  1816,  and  directed  to  the  Primate 
of  Poland;  that  of  18th  September,  1819,  against 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Irish 
Schools  i  that  of  Leo  XII.,  dated  3rd  May,  1824, 
directed  to  the  Irish  clergy,  which  last  is  the  latest 
I  am  acquainted  with? 

4.  What  authority  is  there  for  using  the  "  Form 
of  receiving  Converts  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  publish^  by  the  British  Reformation  Society  ? 
Does  it  occur  in  anjf  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer? 

5.  What  authority  is  there  for  the  occasional 
services  of  3th  November,  30th  January,  29th 
May,  and  20th  June  ?  Some  of  these  are,  I  am 
aware,  specially  directed  by  act  of  parliament ; 
but  the  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  obtain  in- 
formation is,  what  the  precise  amount  of  obligation 
is  that  exists  on  the  officiating  minister  to  use  or 
n^lect  the  services  in  the  absence  of  any  specific 
directions  on  the  matter  from  his  Ordinary  P 

6.  What  authority  is  there  for  the  use  of  the 
Gloria  immediately  ^er  the  minister's  announcing 
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the  Gospel.    No  rubric  now  appears  to  recognise 
it? 

7.  At  what  period  did  the  practice  of  playing 
"a  voluntary  upon  the  organ  during  the  col- 
lection of  the  alms  originate  ?  And  what  is  the 
earliest  record  of  the  alms  being  collected  after  the 
Communion  service  and  before  the  sermon,  and  not 
after  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  ? 

S.  P.  H.  T. 

[The  Editor  will  be  happy  to  insert  a  reply  pointing 
out  sources  of  information.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is 
all  which  the  limits  of  the  work  and  the  claims  of  other 
correspondents  and  readers  will  allow,  when  questions 
are  proposed  which  contain  many,  and  some  of  them 
difficult  and  disputed,  points.] 


SlU  WALTER   BALEIGU   IN    VIBGINIA. 

I  remember  having  read,  «ome  time  ago,  n 
statement  in  the  public  prints,  to  the  effect  that 
i\ie  popular  belief,  as  to  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  having 
visited  Virginia,  was  unfounded:  the  fact  being, 
that  he  had  projected  «uch  a  voyage,  and  that  the 
vessels  equipped  by  him  for  that  purpose  had 
actually  reached  that  country  ;  but  that  the  illus- 
trious voyager  himself  was  prevented  by  some 
circumstance  from  conducting  the  expedition. 
This  statement  seemed  to  have  been  dicited  by 
one  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  tlie  decorations 
of  the  new  Houses  of  rarliament,  namely,  "  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  landing  in  Virginia  "  and  the  idea 
was  exploded  with  so  much  assurance  that  I  had 
ceased  to  give  it  any  credence.  I  find,  however, 
in  Hallam*s  Literature  of  JSurope,  2nd  edition, 
vol.  iii.  p.  179.,  that  the  fact  of  Sir  Walter's 
having  been  in  Virginia  is  relied  upon  by  that 
historian,  in  the  following  passage : 

**  Harriott,  the  companion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
Vit^inia,  and  the  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
in  whose  house  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was 
destmed  to  make  the  last  great  dbcovery  in  the  pure 
science  of  algebra." 

Are  there  any^  data  to  support  Mr.  Hallam's 
opinion  ?  Such  is  his  general  accuracy^  that  few 
would  be  disposed  to  question  amr  statement  de- 
liberately put  forward  by  him.  In  this  instance, 
however,  he  may  have  adopted,  without  inquiry, 
the  tradition  which  has  been  current  for  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.      Henbt  H.  Baeen. 

St  Lucia,  July,  1851. 


134.  Wi/e  of  St.  Patrick.— Win  some  one  of 
your  Irish  contributors  inform  me  when  the  18th 
of  March  'began  to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  S. 
Sheelagh,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  is  asserted 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  St.  Patrick?     I  cannot 


find  that  St.  Patrick  was  married;  I  am  owarei 
however,  that  the  silence  of  the  usual  authoritieB 
goes  but  a  little  way  to  disprove  the  popular  tra- 
dition, as  in  days  when  women  were  but  beginmng 
to  assume  their  present  equable  station,  the  mention 
of  a  wife  at  any  time  would  be  only  casual. 

W.  Dji. 

135.  Meaning  of  Mop.  —  In  the  midland 
counties,  servants  are  hired  bv  the  year  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  On  the  several  Tuesdays  about  Mi- 
chaelmas, all  who  wish  for  engagements  collect  to- 
gether at  the  difierent  towns  and  villages,  whitber 
the  masters  resort  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  them. 
Those  meetings  which  occur  previous  to  ^uchael- 
mas  day  are  called  statute-fairs^  while  those  whidi 
take  pace  after  that  day  are  termed  mops. 
Query,  What  is  the  derivation  of  this  word  ?  I 
have  been  told  that  the  later  assemblies  are  so 
called  because  they  consist  of  the  inferior  servants 
who  were  not  engaged  before, — such  as  use  a  mop 
instead  of  sweeping  clean  and  scouring.  A  friend 
conjectures  that  the  name  implies  **  an  indiscrimi- 
nate moppirtg-up  of  ail  sorts,  the  greater  number 
of  servants  having  gone  before,  and  there  beit^ 
only  a  few  left.''  I  have  no  book  to  which  I  can 
relfer  for  information  on  this  subject.  J.  H.  C. 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

136^.  William  Level  of  Tarent  Rawson.  —  In 
Hutchins's  Dorset,  vol.  i.  p.  91.,  is  a  pedigree  of 
Level  of  Tarrant  Rawson  carried  back  to  the  later 
years  of  Hen.  VII.  In  that  genealogy  the  J&rst 
person  is  described  as  William  Lovel  of  Tarent 
Kawson,  alias  ^^  Antiocheston**  Under  what  circum- 
stances did  he  come  by  this  cognomen?  Was 
he  connected  with  any  branch  of  the  house  of 
Yvery,  and  in  what  manner  ? 

The  arms  are  Barry  nebule  of  six  O.  and  G., 
quartering  2.  Arg.  a  cbeveron  G.  between  three 
ermines ;  3.  Erm.  a  cheveron  sab. ;  4.  £rm.  -on  a 
chief  indented  G.  three  ducks  A. 

Crest :  a  fox  az.  bezante  collared  with  a  coronet 

O.  AHANinBNSIS. 

137.  Cagots. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  any  information  about  the  Cagots  in  the  south 
of  France,  whose  history  has  been  written  by 
Mons.  Michel,  in  a  work  entitled  Sur  les  Races 
Maudits  f  There  seems  to  be  great  doubt  aboirt 
their  origin ;  are  thejr  remnants  either  of  the  Sa- 
racens or  the  Paulicians  ?  They  still,  I  «m  told, 
exist  in  the  deep  Pyrenean  valiies,  and  are  a  most 
degraded  race.  Is  tibere  any  analogy  between 
them  and  the  Cretins  of  the  Alps,  with  the  dif- 
ference, that  in  the  Alps  Creitinism  is  regarded 
with  kindness,  in  the  Pyrenees  with  scorn  ?  If  so, 
does  this  point  to  the  existence  of  a  Celtic  and 
non- Celtic  element  in  the  raoes  iikhabiting  the 
respective  mountain  chains?  idiotcy  being  reve- 
renced especially  among  the  Celtic  races.    Then^ 
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aa  befaje  ihie  first  Freocb  revolutioB,  the  Cagots 
h»d  ^  partioul^x  pla,Qe  and  door  set  apart  for  them 
ip  the  churches.  Does  not  this  look  like  their 
being  Faulicians  forced  into  orthodoxy,  or  equally, 
perhaps,  Saracen  Christians,  similar  to  the  Jew 
Christians  of  SlpaUx  ?  Busticus. 

138.  Ea^ecyiipn  •m/icT  sivg^uUir  Circumstances. — 
J,  have  read  somewhere,  but  failed  to  "  make  a  note 
of  it "  at  the  time,  an  anecdote  of  a  singular  oc- 
eurreno^  at  Winchester,  to  the  following  efiect. 

Some  years  ago  a  n^an  was  apprehended  near 
-^ — ,  in  Hampshire,  charged  with  a  capital  offence 
(sheep-stealing  I  believe).  After  being  examined 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  was  committed  to 
the  county  gaol  at  Winchester  for  trial  at  the  en- 
auing  assizes.  The  evidence  against  the  man  was 
too  strong  to  admit  of  any  doubt  of  his  guilt  \  he 
was  consequently  convicted,  and  sentence  of  death 
(rigidly  enforced  for  this  crime  at  the  period  al- 
lu&4  to)  pronounced*  Months  and  years  passed 
avay,  b^^t  no  ^arrant  for  his  execution  arrived. 
Jn  the  interval  a  Quirked  improvement  in  the 
inan*s  conduct  and  bearing  became  apparent.  His 
natural  abilities  were  good,  his  temper  mild,  and 
his  general  desire  to  please  attracted  the  attentiou 
aud  engaged  the  confidence  of  the  governor  of 
the  prison,  who  at  length  employed  him  as  a  do- 
mestic servant ;  and  such  was  his  reliance  on  his 
integrity,  that  he  even  employed  him  in  executing 
commissions  not  only  in  the  city,  but  to  places  at 
a  great  distance  from  it.  After  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time,  however,  the  awful  instrument, 
which  had  been  inadvertently  concealed  among 
other  papers,  was  discovered,  and  at  once  for- 
wardea  to  the  high  sheriff,  and  by  the  proper  au- 
thority to  the  unfortunate  delinquent  himself. 
My  purpose  is  brief  relation  only  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
the  unhappy  man  is  stated  under  these  affecting 
circumstances  to  have  suffered  the  last  penalty  of 
the  law. 

Query,  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if 
thia  e^ttraordinary  story  is  founded  on  fact  ? 

M.  W.  B. 

189.  Rhynsavlt  and  Sapphira.  —  WhQncQ  did 
Steele  derive  the  story  of  these  personages  in  the 
Spectator  (No.  491.)  ?  A  similar  story  is  told  by 
Jeremy  Taylor,  from  John  Chokier  (jDmc^.  Dubit.^ 
book  iii.  chap,  ii*  rule  5.  quaest.  3.)  ;  and  that  of 
Colonel  Kyrke  furnishes  another  parallel. 

A  T». 

140.  MqUefs  Second  Wife.  —  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  in  what  year  the  second  wife  of  Mallet 
died.  It  is  stated  that  he  returned  from  abroad 
shortly  before  his  death,  without  his  wife.  F. 

J41.  Proverb,  what  constitutes  one  f — ^What  dis- 
tinguishes a  proverb,  and  is  essential  to  its  being 
such,  aa  distinct  from  a  short  familiar  sentence  ? 


142.  Presant  Family — Any  information  re- 
specting the  ancient  family  of  Presant,  which  is 
now  nearly  extinct,  will  oblige  Stu..!. 

143.  The  Serpent  represented  with,  a  humai^ 
Head, — Is  Raphael  the  only  painter  vho  depicts 
the  serpent  with  a  human  head  tempting  £ve? 
and  what  is  the  origin  of  the  legend  ?     G.  QaEBp. 

144.  Dr.  Wotton.  —  Is  there  any  genealogical 
connexion  between  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador,  and  the  Kev.  Henry  Wotton  of 
Suffolk,  father  of  the  eminent  Dr.  William  Wot- 
ton ?    And  where  is  the  pedigree  to  be  found  ? 

S.  W.  Ri^. 
Beccles. 

145.  KoKoeoZducrvKos,  —  In  the  seventh  book  of 
Origen's  Philosophumena,  chap,  xxx.,  speaking  of 
Marcion,  the  writer  says  : 

**  When  therefore  Marcion,  or  any  of  his  currish  foU 
lowers,  barks  at  the  Demiurgus,  bringing  forward  these 
arguments  about  the  opposition  of  good  and  evil*  they 
must  be  told  that  neither  the  Apostle  Faul,  nor  Mark 
6  KoKo6oidKTv\os  {i.e..  the  stump-fingered),  promul- 
gated any  such  doctrines ;  for  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
found  written  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark." 

Is  this  epithet  of  Mark  the  Evangelist  men- 
tioned by  any  other  of  the  fathers,  or  is  it  known 
how  it  originated  ?  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that 
I^uke.  not  Mark,  according  to  the  received  opinion, 
was  the  evangelist  whose  authority  Marcion  ad^ 
mitted,  and  whose  text  he  tampered  with  to  suit 
his  own  views.  Is  Origen  supported  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  matter  by  any  other  writer  ? 

C.  W.  G. 

146.  Essex's  JExpeditian  to  Ireland.  —  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Esse^ 
in  Queen  Elizabeth^s  time  left  London  in  March 
1599,  in  command  of  a  great  expedition  against 
Ireland,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of  no- 
bility and  gentry  and  other  retainers. 

At  what  office  and  to  what  quarter  is  one  to 
apply  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  Muster 
Boll  made  upon  that  occasion  ?  There  must  be  some 
documents,  bills,  letters,  &c.,  relating  to  that  ex- 
pedition, the  object  of  the  querist  being  to  as- 
certain whether  his  own  name,  "  Jackson,"  can  be 
found  in  any  of  these  documents,  as  he  has  reason 
to  think  that  an  ancestor  of  his  was  one  of  the 
battle-axe  guards  in  Dublin  at  that  period.         J. 

147.  Decretorum  Doctor.  —  Is  this  title  given  at 
either  of  our  universities  ?  And  what  is  its  pre- 
cise meaning  ?  It  not  uncommonly  occurs  in  the 
documents  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
aud  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  Doctor  of  Laws  may 
be  concluded  from  the  following  examples :  — 
The  publication  of  a  Pope's  Bull  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  the  chapel  of  his  palace  in  London  on 
May  16,  1503,  is  stated  to  have  been  made  "Prae- 
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aentibus  tunc  ibidem,  VenerabiUbita  viris,  Wil- 
li elma  Mora,  et  Johanne  Younge,  Legicm,  et 
Thoma  WoJjngton,  Decretorvm,  Doctoribua,  Tes- 
tibus,"  kc.  {Bnmer,  xiii.  61.)  And  in  Wood's 
Alhen.,  1S4S  (ij.  72S.),  we  find  tbc  same  "  Tho. 
Wodynton,  deer,  doctor,"  collated  to  the  church  of 
St.  Marj  le  Bow,  on  the  resignation  of  the  same 
"  Joh'is  Yonge,  LL.D."  on  May  3,  1514.  *. 

148.  Grimsdyke  or  Orimesditck.  —  If  you  do 
not  deem  the  following  Query  too  trifling  ior  your 
most  invaluable  publication,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  insert  it,  in  hopes  some  at 
jour  antiquarian  correspondents  may  find  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  point. 

Prom  near  Great  Berkhampatead,  Hants,  to 
Bradenbam,  Bucks,  about  fifteen  miles  (I  write 
from  memory),  runs  a  vallum  or  ditch,  called 
Grimsdjke,  Grimesditcb,  or  the  Devil's  Dyke  : 
it  is  of  considerable  boldness  of  profile,  being 
in  some  places  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  the 
creat  of  the  parapet  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch; 
it  keeps  within  two  miles  of  the  creat  of  the 
Chiltern  Hills,  and  is  passingly  mentioned  in 
Lipscombe's  History  of  Bveha,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  Clutterbuck's  History  of  Hert- 
fordshire. Are  there  other  earthworks  of  the 
same  name  (Grimsdyke)  in  England ;  and  what 
was  their  former  use  ?  This  one  in  question, 
from  its  total  want  of  fiank  defence,  could  hardly 
hold  an  enemy  in  check  for  long ;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  been  a  military  way  connecting  detached 
forts,  as,  though  there  are  earthworks  (camps)  on 
either  side,  it  seems  to  hold  a  tolerably  straight 
course  independent  of  them.  And,  lastly,  about 
theetymology  of  the  word  : — I  find,  in  Bos  worth's 
Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  among  a  host  of  other 
meanings : 


ecclesiastical  vestment,  andwhatarethe  differences 
discernible  in  the  surplicea  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  churches  P  J.  Y. 

EUrahe  or  HeUrake.  —  Can  you  kindly  g 
me  any  information  respecting  the  word  eti-t\ 
or  hell-rake  (for  I  know  not  which  it  is),  an  aj, 
cultural  implement  in  frequent  u»e  f     It  is  not 


CurBtoriiim  ac  Modus  postulandi  in  Curiji  et 
clesiflsticis  Auct'at'e  reverend issimi  in  Chris  ' 
■■  DiSi  Dmi  Johannis  providentia  Divii 
■nsiB  Archiepiacopi,  totius  Anglic  Prima"  et 
li  celebia  que  ooramuniler  Curie 


I  may  mention  that  there  is  the  tradition  about 
the  dyke,  common  to  most  works  of  the  sort,  that 
it  was  "done  by  the  Devil  in  a  night,"  Nadticus. 

H.M.S.  Pliaiton,  Usbon,  Aug.  25. 

149.  Passive  in  Luther. — In  Luther's  Reaponsio 
ad  libram  Ambtyisii  Catkarini,  where  he  attacks 
the  confessional,  be  says : 

"  Cogit  etiam  papa  p«ccata  suarum  legum  confiteri — 


Were  these  expressions  merely  jocular,  or  have 
any  papal  canonists  or  casuists  given  the  title  of 
Mia,  nepotes,  or  Tomi,  to  offences  deducible  from 
the  same  root  F  H.  W. 

150.  Liateamina  and  Surplices.  — What  is  the 
meaoing  of  Unieamitia,  to  be  met  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  eccleaiologists  of  a  past  age,  and  in  the 


At  what  date  did  the  surplice  first  become  an 


de    Arcubiis    appellanlur.      Per    Franciscum    Gierke, 
Aline  Curie  de  Arcubus  procuten'  collecta  et  edits." 

Who  was  Francis  Gierke ;  and  was  this  collec- 
tion ever  published,  and  when  ?  S-  P.  H,  T. 

[Ftaocis  Clerlte  for  about  forty  years  practised  the 
civil  law  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  Admiralty,  Audience, 
Prerogative,  and  Cunsislarial  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
In  J  594,  the  Oxford  University  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Lav.  His  principal 
work,  entitled  Praxit  turiis  Admiratitatis  Angliie,  passed 
through  several  editions.  A  short  notice  of  the  author 
will  be  found  in  Wood's  Ailicna,  i.  657.  (  Bliss),  and  a 
list  of  his  other  works  in  Watt's  Bibliotitca  Britannica.'i 

Nine  Days'  Wimder. — Did  any  particular  cir- 
cumstance give  rise  to  the  saying,  "A  nine  days' 
wonder?"  W.E.M. 

[MoM  probably  Kemp's  A'l'ne  Dain  Wonder,  per- 
formed in  a  Morrice  Daunce  from  l-ondon  to  Norwich, 
wherein  euerj  dayta  iouniey  is  pleasantly  set  downe, 
to  satisfie  his  friends  tlie  truth  against  all  lying  ballad- 
makers;  what  he  did,  how  he  was  welcome,  and  by 
whome  entertained.  —  This  very  curious  tract  has  been 
reprinted  by  the  Camden  Society.] 

Strem.  —  In  a  book  by  Cradock  on  the  Lives 
of  the  Apostles,  published  in  1641,  I  find  many 
extracts  and  quotations  in  Latin  from  Streso 
in  Pref.  de  Vit.  Apostolorum.  As  I  cannot  find 
out  or  hear  of  such  an  author  or  book  of  Streso, 
could  you  inform  me  who  hs  was  f 

LlHCOUlIENSIS. 

[The  work  is  in  the  Bodleisn  Library :  "  Streso 
(Casp. ),  Anhaltinus,  CmnniaitariHi  praclim  in  Actorum 
Aposiolicomm  per  Lucam  Eeangeliilam  deicriplonnii 
tapila  pHam  ledtcim.  4lo.  Amtt.  1650."  The  st 
library  contains  Kie  other  works  by  this  author.] 
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The  WiUour  GarUatd.  —  Ia  the  Tbird  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  (Act  III.  Sc.  3.),  the  Lady  Bona 
Bends  this  message  to  King  Edward,  uttered,  aa  the 
measenger  afterwards  reports  to  him,  "  with  mild 
dladain : " 

"Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  proie  a  widower  shortly, 
111  wear  the  willow  garland  Ibr  hU  sake." 

Aa  I  find  no  note  upon  the  willow  garland  in 
anj  edition  of  Shakspeare  to  which  I  bave  access, 
I  should  be  obliged  bj  having  its  meaning  ex- 
pluned  in  jOMC  columna.  Abun. 

[The  willow  i>  considered  as  the  emblem  oF  despair- 
ing loie,  and  la  often  associated  with  the  yen-  and  the 
07preas  in  the  churchyard :  hence,  a  garland  made 
of  the  boughs  of  the  willow  was  said  to  be  warn  by 
fbrlora  loven.  In  M<uJi  Ado  about  JVoUiny,  Act  II. 
So.  I.,  Benedicli  s»ys,~"  I  offered  him  my  company 
to  a  willow-tree,  either  to  make  him  a  garland,  as 
being  forsaken,  or  to  bind  bim  up  a  rod,  as  being 
worthy  to  be  whipped,"] 

Ktme  of  Nim. — Can  any  of  jotir  readers  in- 
fbrnt  me  on  what  principle  it  is  that  the  name  of 
Nun  0'^)t  'te  father  of  Joshua,  is  expressed  in 
the  Septuagint  by  vav^  ?  I  cannot  help  regarding 
t^e  suDstitu^on  of  am  for  |4  as  a  very  smgular 
circumstance,  more  especially  as  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  account  for  it  by  the  conjecture  that  3  had 
been  mistaken  by  the  LXX  for  any  letter  that 
would  be  likely  to  be  represented  in  Greek  by  S- 
There  are  but  few  proper  names  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  that  terminate  in  |1 ;  and  the  way  in 
vrhicn  these  are  expressed  in  the  Septuagint 
affords,  I  believe,  no  analogy  to  the  above  case, 

Gillingbam. 

[The  eipUnatlon  usually  given,  after  Gesenius,  is 
that  early  copyist*  mistook  NATN  for  NATH ;  and 
US  some  MSS.  liaie  NajS;  and  NoM.  i'  ■»  supposed  that 
later  copyists  thought  that  it  was  the  Hebrew  N'33.] 

"M.Zomimu,  Theohgia." — Is  there  any  printed 
account  of  this  divine,  or  of  a  work  on  the  Pelagian 
and  Manichsan  heresies  wUch  be  published  at 
Ghent  in  1675  P  S.  W.  Eix. 

Beccles. 

[The  BodUian  Library  cwilains  a  work  by  M.  Lo- 
minus,  entitled,  Blailoana  Harttit  Hisloria  tt  Coa- 
fiUatio.     4to.   Gandaii,  1675.] 


1.  Without  wishing  to  protract  the  discussion 
about  eiaeU,  let  me  tell   the  correspondent  who 

Questioned  whether  wormwood  could  be  an  ingre- 
ieut  in  any  palatable  drink,  that  crime  iCabsinthe 
ordinarily  appears  with  noyau,  &c.  in  a  Parisian 
restaurateur's  list  of  luxurious  cordials.     Whilst 


that  eitell  iras  equivalent  to  vormirood  is  con- 
firmed by  its  being  joined  with  gall,  in  a  page  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  book  of  prayers,  which  caught 
mj^  eye  in  one  of  those  presses  in  tbe  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  where  various  literary  curiosities 
are  now  so  judiciously  arranged,  and  laid  open 
for  public  inspection. 

2.  As  a  decisive  affirmation  of  what  rack  meant, 
where  tbe  word  was  the  derivative  of  the  Saxon 
pecan,  your  correspondents  may  accept  the  follow- 
ing from  our  martyr,  Frith's,  Sevetalion  of  Antt- 
chriat.  He  renders  the  second  clause  of  2  Peter 
ii.  17.,  "And  racks  carried  about  of  a  tempest;** 
and  he  immediately  adds,  "  Kocks  are  like  clouds, 
but  they  give  no  rain." 

3.  In  answer  to  Mb.  Baebn'b  inquiry  where 
there  is  any  evidence  from  the  writings  of  Gre- 
gory I.,  that  he  could  be  bo  shameless  as  to  pane- 
gyrise that  female  monster  Queen  Brun^haut,  he 
may  read  some  of  that  Pope's  Haltering  language 
in  bis  letter  addressed  to  her  on  behalf  of  that 
Augustine  whom  he  sent  to  England,  as  contained 
in  Speiman's  Concilia.  Epist.  xvii.  (Brunichildtt, 
RegiiUB  Francoruvi)  begins  as  follows ; 

"  Gratias  omnipotent!  Deo  referimus,  qui  inter 
csiers  pietatis  bus  dona,  qu»  eicellentiie  vestrs  largi- 

qaicquid  ad  animaritm  lutram,  quicquid  ad  propaga- 
tionem  lidci  perlinere  cogDoscitis,  devota  nente  tt  jno 
operari  iladio  non  cessetis.   .  .  .   Et  quidem  hcc  de 

heneticia  vestra  minus  sunt  cognita ;  nam  nobis,  qui- 
bus  eiperimentis  jam  nota  sunt,  non  mirandum  est, 
sed  gaudendum."  —  Spelm.  Conell.  p.  82. 
And  in  Epist.  xi. : 

vit  tiie  operittu," —  Id.  p.  77. 

4.  The  etymology  of  Fontainebleau  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  38.).  lean  only  speak  from  memory  of  what  was 
read  long  ago.  Cut  I  think  that  in  one  of  Montfau- 
con's  works,  probably  Les  Monameita  de  la  Monarch  ie 
Frangaise,  he  ascribed  the  origin  of  that  name  to 
the  discovery  of  a  spring  amongst  the  sandy  rocks 
of  that  forest  by  a  hound  called  Bleuu,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  a  thirsty  French  monarch  who 
waa  then  hunting  there,  and  was  (hereby  induced 
to  erect  a  hunting-sent  near  the  spring. 

5.  To  A.  B.  C.  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  57.),  your  questionist 
about  tbe  marriage  of  bishops  in  tlie  early  ages  of 
the  Christian  church,  who  has  had  a  reply  in 
p.  125.,  I  would  further  say,  that  as  we  have  no 
biographies  describing  the  domestic  life  of  any 
Christian  bishop  earlier  than  Cyprian,  who  be- 
longed to  tbe  middle  of  the  third  century,  it  is  only 
incidentally  that  anything  appears  of  the  kind 
whieh  he  inquires  after.  It  would  be  enough  Ibr 
the  primitive  Christians  to  know  that  their  scrip- 
tures said  of  marriage,  that  it  was  honoarMe  in 
ail;  though  such  as  were  especially  exposed  to 
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perseoutiQii,  frem  their  profmnence  as  officers  of 
tbe  c]ittrcli«  would  ulao  rea^mber  tUe  apostle's  a^-^ 
Tice  as  good  for  the  present  distress,  I  Cor,  vii. 
As,  however,  your  oorrespondent  asks  what  evi- 
dence there  is  that  Gregory  Nazienzen*s  father 
had  children  after  he  was  raised  to  tbe  episcopate, 
this  fact  is  gathered  from  his  own  poem,  in  which 
be  makes  his  father  say  to  him,  "  Thy  years  are 
not  so  many  as  I  have  passed  in  sacred  duties," 
For  though  these  sacred  duties  began  with  his 
adtnission  into  the  priesthood,  he  was  made  a 
bishop  so  soon  afterwards,  that  his  younger  son, 
Cpssarius,  must  at  any  rate  be  held  to  have  been 
born  after  the  elder  Gregory  became  a  bishop. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  good  evidence  ap" 
pears  in  the  papal  law  itself,  that  the  maiTiages  of 
ecclesiastics  were  not  anciently  deemed  unlawful. 
In  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici^  or  Decretum  aureum^ 
J).  Gratiani,  Distinotio  Ivi.  canon  2.,  which  pro^* 
fesses  to  be  a  rescript  of  Pope  Damaaus  (a.  p. 
866-84),  says : 

**  Theodorus  papa  filius  [fuit]  Theodori  episeopi  d« 
eivitate  Hi?rpso1yma»  Silverius  papa  filius  Silverii  episr 
copi  Romae-^item  Gelasios,  natione  Afer,  ex  patr^ 
episcopo  Valerio  natus  est.  Quam  plures  etiam  alii 
inveniuntur :  qui  de  sacerdotibus  nati  apostqlicae  sedi 
praefuerunt." 
To  which  Gratian  attaches  as  his  own  conclusion  ; 

"  Hinc  Augustinus  ait,  Vieia  parentum  Filiis  non 
imputentur.*' 

Thereby  throwing  a  slur  on  the  said  married 
bishops.  But  can.  xiii.,  or  CsBnomanensem,  of  the 
same  Distinctio,  says : 

"  Cum  ergo  ex  sacerdotibus  nati  in  summos  ponti- 
fices  supra  legantur  esse  promoti,  non  sunt  intelligendi 
de  fornieatione,  sed  de  legitimis  ponjugiis." 

I  will  only  add  that  Athanasius  mentions  a 
Bishop  Eupsychius  (PrimS,  contra  Arianos)  who 
was  martyred  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  and  that  the 
historian  Sozomen  says  of  him  {Eccl.  Hist,  lib.  v. 
ch.  11,),  that  when  he  suffered  he  had  but  recently 
married,  koI  oJqv  (ri  v{>fJupiov  Hyra,  H.  Waltbjj. 


DOMINGO   LOMELYNE. 

(Vol.  i.,  p.  193.) 

As  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  a  regular  way,  your 
eon^espondent  may  be  ignorant  that  Domingo 
Lomelyne  was  progenitor  of  the  extinct  baronets 
LuMi^BT,  his  descendants  having  softened  or  corr 
rupted  his  name  into  an  identity  with  that  of  the 
great  northern  race  of  the  latter  name.  They, 
however,  retained  different  coat-armour  in  the 
senior  line,  bearing,  in  common  with  many  other 
English  families  of  Italian,  Champaigne,  and  gener 
rally  trans-Norman  origin,  **  a  chief."  Guide  de 
St.  Leodigaro  and  one  Luoarnalsus  are  the  earliest 
heroes  to  whom  I  find  it  assigned  ;  but  Stephen, 
son  of  Odo,  Earl  of  Champaigne  (whence  Fortibus, 


Earl  of  Albemarle),  also  brought  it  to  Enghua^  at 
a  very  early  period ;  and  thence  from  the  Hol^pv 
ness  annex  of  de  Fortibus  (in  spite  of  the  allc^^ 
tions  in  Wott.  Bar,^  i.  189.),  Woraley  ped)i|Mi 
copied  it.  The  old  Lumley  or  Lomelyne  aoconnta 
connect  it  with  the  city  of  Naples.  Vour  conre- 
spondent  will  find  that  Domingo  Lomelyne  was  a 
Grenoese,  and  of  the  bedchamber  to  Henry  VI JI.; 
that  he  maintained  at  his  own  cost,  and  com- 
manded, a  troop  of  horse  at  Boulogne  in  the  samQ 
reign,  and  had  a  pension  of  200/.  per  annupi  firom 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560.  If  any  of  your  corre-* 
spondents  can  give  me  the  junior  ramifications  of 
this  family  diverging  from  tbe  son  and  grandson 
of  Domingo,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged,  provided 
that  James  Lumley,  living  1725,  who  married 
Catherine  Hodilow,  can  be  satisfactorily  linked  with 
James,  the  son  of  Domingo.  James  and  Martii| 
were  the  family  names,  and  the  family  was  settle^ 
in  London  and  Essex.  Wm,  P'Otly  Batj^T* 


PETTT   CURY. 


(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  24.  120.) 

Having  noticed  in  a  recent  number  some  rather 
various  derivations  of  the  name  "  Fetty  Cury," 
which  one  of  the  streets  in  Cambridge  bears,  J. 
have  been  led  to  examine  the  word  *♦  Cury,**  ai)4 
think  that  a  meaning  may  be  given  to  it»  preferable 
to  any  of  tbe  three  mentioned  in  your  paper.  Th« 
three  to  which  I  refer  connect  the  wwd  wili 
^*  cook-shops,"  "  stables,"  or  some  kind  of  a  courts 
house  Q^  curia").  The  arguments  brought  forward 
in  their  favour  either  arise  from  the  similarity  of 
the  words  (as  "Cury"  and  "  ecurie"),  or  from  the 
probability  that  either  cook-shops,  stables,  or  a 
court-house  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  street, 
whence  it  might  derive  its  name.  With  regard  to 
the  name  "  Cury"  being  derived  from  the  cook* 
shops  in  the  streets,  this  seems  to  have  little  to  do 
with  the  question ;  for  supposing  there  are  some 
half  dozen  such  shops  there  (which  I  do  not  know 
to  be  the  case),  it  proves  little  as  to  what  was  the 
number  three  or  four  centuries  ago.  Secondly, 
"Cury"  derived  from  "ecurie:"  this  seems  un- 
satisfactory, for,  as  nothing  whatever  is  known 
about  our  former  fellows*  horses,  the  argument  in 
its  favour  simply  consists  in  "Cury"  being  similar 
to  "  ecurie."  The  third  derivation  is,  that  "  Cury  ^' 
is  taken  from  "  curia,"  a  senate  or  court-house. 
This  falls  to  the  ground  from  the  considerations, 
that  if  it  were  derived  from  it  we  might  expect  the 
name  to  be  Parva  Cury  aijd  not  Petty  Cury ;  and 
if  it  be  derived  from  it,  it  implies  that  there  was 
some  larger  court  existing  at  that  time,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  which  this  was  called  "  Parva 
Curia."  But  no  larger  one  (as  the  advocate  of  the 
derivation  allows)  did  exist,  so  that  this  derivation 
meets  the  fate  of  the  fbrmer  ones. 

The  most  probable  derivation  of  the  word  is 
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from  the  French  '^  carle,"  a  ward  or  district^  which 
certalDly  possesses  this  advantage  over  the  three 
former  ones,  that  the  word  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  street.  The  arguments  in  its  favour  are 
these: — In  referring  to  a  map  of  Cambridge  dated 
A.D.  1574, 1  find  the  town  divided  into  wards,  with 
difierent  names  attached  to  them.  These  wards 
are  all  larger  than  "  Petty  Cury : "  in  the  same 
map  the  name  is  spelt  **  Peti  Curie^''  (i.  e,  small 
wai'd),  both  words  being  French  or  Norman  ones, 
and  the  word  "  peti"  being  applied  to  it  from  its 
being  smaller  than  any  of  the  other  wards.  In 
former  times  it  was  not  unusual  to  give  French 
names  to  Uie  wards  and  streets  of  a  town,  as  may 
be  seen  any  day  in  London,  or  even  in  Liverpool, 
which  is  comparatively  a  modern  place.  Thus 
the  word  from  which  I  propose  to  derive  the  name 
"  Cury"  being  tke  very  same,  and  not  requiring 
us  to  form  any  vague  suppositions  either  about 
cook-shops,  stables,  or  court-houses,  I  conclude, 
may  be  considered  preferable  to  the  three  before 
mentioned.  W.  F.  R. 

Trinity  College,  Sept.  1.  1851. 


THE   DA.UPHIN. 


CVol.  iv.,  p.  149.) 

The  communication  of  your  correspondent 
^GsoTCS  respecting  the  claims  of  an  individual 
lo  be  the  Dauphin  of  France  and  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, brought  to  my  recollection  pretensions  of  a 
similar  nature  made  by  a  person  who,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  was  re^dent  in  London;  and  was  a 
teacher  of  music,  as  I  was  informed.  This  person 
introduced  himself  to  me,  in  a  French  house  of 
business,  as  the  genuine  Dauphin  of  France,  the 
second  son  of  Louis  XVI.  in  justice  to  the  soi- 
disant  Dauphin,  I  should  state  that  he  did  not 
bring  forward  his  claims  abruptljr,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  held  in  his  presence,  re- 
lating to  the  claims  of  another  pretender  to  the 
same  honours.  The  communicator  of  this  impor- 
tant intelligence  of  a  new  rival  to  the  contested 
diadem,  urged  his  claims  with  so  much  plausibility, 
and  pressed  me  so  earnestly  to  pay  him  a  visit  — 
seeing  that  I  listened  to  his  impassioned  statement 
with  decorous  patience  and  real  interest  —  in 
order  that  he  might  explain  the  matter  more  fully 
and  at  leisure  — that  I  went  to  his  house  in  the 
New  Road,  where  I  saw  him  more  than  once.  He 
told  me  that  the  woman,  who  had  all  her  life 
passed  as  his  mother,  informed  him  on  her  death- 
bed that  he  was  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  had 
been  confided  to  her  charge  and  care ;  and  that 
she  was  told  to  make  her  escape  with  him  by  his 
true  mother,  Marie  Antoinette,  when  that  unfor- 
tunate queen  eluded  the  murderous  pursuit  of 
lier  assailants  in  the  furious  attack  made  on  the 
Tuilcries  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792.     So  im- 


pressed was  I  by  the  earnestness  of  the  narrator, 
and  the  air  of  truth  thrown  around  his  story -<- 
knowing  also  that  some  doubts  had  been  started 
as  to  the  death  of  the  Dauphin  in  the  Temple  -^ 
that  I  ofiered,  being  then  about  to  visit  Edinburgh, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  exiled 
monarch  Charles  X.  and  hb  ill-starred  family,  to 
be  the  bearer  to  them  of  any  memorial  or  other 
document,  which  the  claimant  to  the  rights  of 
Dauphin  might  wish  to  submit  to  that  illustrious 
body.  A  statement  was  accordingly  drawn  up, 
and  sent  by  me  when  in  Edinburgh,  not  to 
Charles  X.,  but  to  her  royal  hiffhness  the  Duchess 
of  Angoul^me ;  who  immediately  replied,  request- 
ing an  interview  on  my  part  with  one  of  the 
noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  her  household,  whom  I 
met ;  and  was  informed  by  him  from  her  royal 
highness,  that  such  communications  exceedingly 
distressed  her,  in  recalling  a  past  dreadful  penod 
of  her  life ;  for  that  there  was  no  truth  in  them, 
and  that  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
died  in  the  Temple.  With  deep  and  sincere  pro* 
testations  of  regret  at  having  been  the  cause  of 
pain  to  her  royal  highness,  and  made  the  uncon- 
scious dupe  of  either  a  knave  or  a  fool,  instead  of 
bringing  forward  an  illustrious  unknown  to  his 
due  place  in  history,  I  took  my  leave ;  and  thinly 
this  account  ought  to  scatter  for  ever  to  the  winds 
all  tales,  in  esse  or  posse,  of  pretended  Dauphins 
of  France  and  Dukes  of  Normandy. 

I  should  mention,  that  in  my  interview  with  the 
soi-disani  Dauphin,  he  showed  me  various  por- 
traits of  Louis  XVI.,  and  then  bade  me  look  at 
his  own  features,  in  every  attitude  and  form,  and 
say  if  the  likeness  was  not  most  striking  and  re- 
markable. I  could  not  deny  it ;  and  in  truth  was 
so  impressed  with  his  whole  account,  that  I  began 
to  look  upon  the  humble  individual  before  me 
with  something  of  the  reverence  due  to  majesty, 
shorn  of  its  glories.  J .  M. 

P.  S. — I  now  recollect  that  the  name  of  this 
pretended  Dauphin  was  Me  vis,  and  that  he  was 
said  to  have  been  seen  in  Regent  Street  by  a 
friend  of  mine  about  five  years  ago ;  and  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  be  still  living. 

Oxford,  Sept.  2. 


leUplM  to  Miiiov  ^uttiti. 

Visiting  Cards  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  133.).  —  In  answer 
to  your  87th  Query,  it  may  serve  iu  part  to  help 
to  show  "  when  visiting  cards  first  came  into 
use,"  by  informing  you  that  about  six  or  eigbt 
years  ago  a  house  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  was  re- 
paired (I  think  No.  79.),  where  Allison  and  Co., 
the  pianoforte  makers,  now  of  the  Quadrant,  for- 
merly resided ;  and,  on  removing  a  marble  chim" 
ney-piece  in  the  front  drawing-room,  four  or  five 
visiting  cards  were  found,  one  with  the  name  of 
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"Jjaac  Newton"  on  iL  The  namea  were  al! 
teritten  on  tbe  back  of  common  placing  cards  ; 
and  it  ia  not  improbable  that  one  or  more  may  still 
be  in  the  possesaion  of  Mr.  Allison,  63.  QuadrHnt. 
The  house  in  Dean  Street  was  the  residence  of 
either  Hogarth  or  his  falber-in-law.  A  Mite. 

Sardonic  Smilei  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  18.).  — I  beg  to 
refer  auch  of  your  readers  as  talie  an  interest  in 
the  discussion  of  "  Sardonic  Srailes."  to  a  treatise 
or  memoir  on  tbe  subject,  by  a  learned  scholar 
and  antiquary  in  the  St.  Peteraburgh  Transactions 
for  1851.  The  title  of  the  memoir  is  as  follows  : 
Die  TtdoS'Sage  and  das  Sardoniiche  Lachen.  Ein 
Bsiirag  zar  Geschichte  Qrieckiseher  Sage  und 
Kumt,  von  Ltidwig  Mercklin.  The  memoir  is  also 
printed  separately,  from  the  Mimoirea  des  SavanU 
Etravger$.  J.  M. 

Oxford,  August  4. 

Darby  and  Joan  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  38.).  —  As  no  one 
has  answered  your  correspondent  by  referring 
him  to  a  copy  of  this  ballad,  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  calling  hia  attention  to  A  Collection  of  Songi, 
Moral,  Senlimentat,  Instructive,  mid  Amusing,  4to. 
Cambridge,  1803.  At  p.  152.  of  thia  volume,  the 
"pleasant  old  ditty"  of  "Darby  and  Joan"  ia 
given  at  length,  accompanied  with  the  music.  The 
editor,  the  Kev.  James  Plnmptre,  M.A.,  tells  us 
that  it  is  "attributed  to  Mathew  Prior."  As  this 
book  ia  somewhat  difficult  to  procure,  your  corre- 
spondent is  welcome  to  tbe  loan  of  my  copy. 

Edwabd   F.    R1IIBAUI.T. 

Marriage  of  Bishopa  (VoVw.,  pp.  57.  125.).— 
In  reference  to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspondent 
A.  B.  C,  for  any  instances  of  bishops  and  priests 
who,  during  the  first  three  centuries,  were  married 
after  ordination,  I  may  suggest  that  the  Council 
of  Nice  in  325  deolared  it  to  be  then  "  an  aneieia 
tradiliun  of  the  Church  that  tbey  who  were  un- 
married when  promoted  to  holy  oi'ders  should  not 
afterwards  marry." — Socrates,  Hist.Eccl^  lib.  i, 
cap.  ii. ;  Soiiomen,  Hist.  Eccl.,  lib.  i.  c.  Kxiii. 

May  not  the  proper  translation  in  tbe  text  which 
he  quotes,  1  Cor.  ix.  5.,  be  "woman,"  instead  of 
"  wile  i"  and  might  not  the  passage  be  more  accu- 
rately rendered  by  the  expression  "sister-woman?" 
Clemens  Alexnndrinus  says  (StroTnat.,  lib.  iii. 
edit.  Poterii,  Venet.  1757,  torn.  i.  p.  526.):  "Not 
as  wives  but  as  sisters  did  the  women  go  round 
with  tbe  apostles:"  and  see  also  Matt,  xxvii.  55., 
Mark  xv.  41.,  and  Luke  viii.  3.  Dosfbhaig. 

Winifreda  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  27.)— Lord  Bbai- 
BBOOKE  has  furnished  your  readers  with  a  very 
curious  list  of  the  various  printed  forma  in  which, 
at  different  times,  thia  popular  song  has  been 
given  to  the  world  ;  but  he  aas  omitted  one  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  placed  on  record.  I  allude  to 
a  copy  contained  in  the  third  number  of  The 
Foanaling  Hospital  for  Wit,  a  rare  miscellany  of 


"  curious  pieces,"  printed  for  W.  Webb,  near 
St.  Paul's,  8vo.  174fc  (p.  23.).  This  work  wb» 
printed  in  numbers,  at  intervals,  the  first  bearing 
date  1743  J  and  the  sixth,  and  last,  1749.  Mr 
copy  ia  particularly  interesting  sa  having  the  blank 
names  filled  up  in  a  cotemporary  hand,  and  the 
authors'  namea,  in  many  cases,  added.  The  song 
of  Winifreda  is  assigned  to  "  Mr.  G.  A.  Stevens ; 
so  that,  after  all,  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  may 
have  confounded  George  Steevens,  the  "com- 
mentator," with  hia  earlier  and  equally  facetious 
namesake,  Oeorge  Alexander. 

George  Alexander  Stevens  was  born  (if  a  MS. 
obituary  in  my  possession  mar  be  relied  on)  "  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's  Holbom,  1710."^  He 
died  (according  to  the  Biographia  DramuHca)  "at 
Baldock  in  Hertfordshire,  Sept.  6,  1784." 

Edwabd  F.  Rihbauj,t. 

Oeorge  Chalmers  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  58.).— The  printed 
books  and  MSS.  of  the  late  George  Chalmers 
were  disposed  of  by  auction  in  1841  and  1842 
by  Mr.  Evans  of  PiUl  Mall.  The  particular  MS. 
inquired  after  by  J.  O.  occurs  in  the  third  part 
of  the  printed  sale  catalogue,  and  is  numbered 
1891.     It  is  thus  deacribed  by  Mr.  Evans  : 


"  Chal 


L  Soon, 


W0.1S,  from 

JS86tol806,  4toIb.    Chiilniers's  iVWicM  o/I*e  ScoHiih 
Poetry,  Dreona,  and  Soagt,  3  vols.,  together  6  vols. 

•,•  These  Volumes  mntun  a  gnat  fund  of  In- 
formalion,  and  furnish  very  valusble  MaterialB 
for  a  Hieloiy  of  Scutch  Poetry.     The;  would 
also  be  very  useful  to  Collectars." 
Lot  1894.  is  alao  bigblj  interesting.     It  ia  de- 
scribed as  — 

"  Ritbon's  BiBLiooaxriiiA  Scotica,  3  vols.  Un- 
published. 

V  A  very  Valuable  Account  of  Scottish   Poeu 
and  Historians,  drawn  up  with  great  care  and 
indefatigable  Researcli  by  Kitson.      The  Work 
was  intended  fur  PubbcatLon.      These  Volumes 
were  purchased  at  Ihe  sale  of  RiCson's  Library 
by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Constable  for  Forty- 
three  Guineas,  and  iirescnlcd  to  George  Chal- 
mers, Esq..  wlio  had  edited  Sir  D.  Lyndsay's 
Works  for  them  gratuitously." 
My  catalogue  of  Chalmers's  library,  unfortu- 
nately, haa  not  tbe  pricea  or  purchasers'  names; 
and  the  firm  of  the  Messrs.  Evans  being  no  longer 
in  existence,  I  have  no  meana  of  ascertaining  the 
present  locality  of  the  above-mentioned  MSS. 

EoWABD   F.    RlMBADLX. 

The  Three  EUaies  of  the  Realm  (Vol,  iv., 
p.  115,).  —  W.  Frasbb  ia  quite  right  in  repudiating 
the  cockney  error  of  "  Queen,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons" forming  tbe  "  three  estates  of  the  realm." 
The  aovereinn  is  over  the  "realm  ;"  a  word  which 
obviously  designates  the  persons  ruled.    W.  F. 
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however  does  not  exactly  hit  the  mark  when  he 
infers,  that ''  the  Lords,  the  Clergy  in  convocation, 
and  the  Commons'*  are  the  '*  three  estates."  The 
phrase  **  assembled  in  Parliament"  has  no  appli- 
cation to  the  Convocation;  which  moreover  does  not 
sit  at  Westminster,  and  was  not  exposed  to  the 
peril  of  the  gunpowder  plot.  The  three  estates  of 
the  realm  are  the  three  orders  (etats)  into  which 
all  natural-born  subjects  are  legally  divided  :  viz. 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commonalty.  They 
are  represented  "  in  Parliament"  by  the  "  Lords 
Spiritual,"  the  "Lords  Temporal,"  and  the  "Com- 
mons" (elected  by  their  fellows).  The  three  es- 
tates thus  meet  their  sovereign  in  the  "chamber  of 
Parliament"  at  the  opening  of  every  session ;  and 
there  it  was  that  the  plot  was  laid  for  their  de- 
struction. 

W.  F.  is  no  doubt  aware  that  originally  they  all 
deliberated  also  together,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign  or  his  commissioners :  and  though, 
for  the  freedom  of  discussion,  the  sovereign  now 
withdraws,  and  the  Commons  deliberate  in  a  sepa- 
rate chamber  (leaving  the  chamber  of  Parliament 
to  be  used  as  "  the  House  of  Lords,"  both  Spiri- 
tual and  Temporal),  yet  to  this  day  they  all  re- 
assemble for  the  formal  passing'  of  every  act ;  and 
the  authority  of  all  three  is  recited  by  their 
proper  names  in  the  preamble. 

The  first  and  second  estates  are  not  fused  into 
one,  simply  because  they  continue  to  deliberate 
and  vote  together  as  all  three  did  at  the  first. 

The  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  was  altogether  a 
different  institution,  which  never  met  either  the 
sovereign  or  the  Parliament :  but  their  order  was 
represented  in  the  latter  by  the  prelates.  It  is 
another  mistake  (therefore)  to  think  the  Bishops 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Barons. 

Canonicus  Ebobacensis. 

"  You  Friend  drink  to  me  F'riend*'  (  Vol.  i  v.,  p.  59.) . 
— When  I  was  a  boy,  about  sixty-five  years  ago, 
Mr.  Holder  (a  surgeon  of  some  eminence  at  that 
time)  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  our  house,  and 
much  amused  us  by  several  catches  in  which 
(under  his  instruction)  we  delighted  to  join  ;  and 
among  which  was  — 

"  /  friend,  drink  to  thee,  friend,  as  my  friend  drank 

to  me ; 
/friend,  charge  thee,  friend,  as  my  friend  charged  me; 
So  do  thnu,  friend,  drink  t5  thy  friend,  as  my  friend 

drank  to  me, 
For  the  more  we  drink  liquor  the  merrier  are  we." 

A.  S.  S. 

56.  Fenchurch  Street. 

Broad  Halfpenny  Down  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  133.). — 
Broad  halpeny,  or  broad  halfpenny,  signifies  to  be 
quit  of  a  certain  custom  exacted  for  setting  up  tables 
or  boards  in  fairs  or  markets  ;  and  those  that  were 
freed  by  the  King^s  charter  of  this  custom,  had 
this  word  put  in  their  letters-patent :  by  reason 


whereof,  the  freedom  itself  (for  brevity  of  speech) 
is  called  broad  halfpenny,  {Les  Termes  de  la  Ley.) 
Hence  the  origin  of  "  Brosid-halfpenny  Down." 

Fbamciscus. 

Whence  the  name  I  cannot  say,  but  would  just 
note  the  fact,  that  sixteen  miles  from  London,  on 
the  Brighton  railway,  is  a  breezy  upland  called 
Farthing  Dozen.  The  country  folic  deem  it  a  suf- 
ficiently famous  place,  and  one  told  me  "  that  was 
once  London ; "  meaning,  a  town  stood  there  be- 
fore London  was  built.  It  is  a  locality  well 
known  to  those  who  hunt  with  the  Croydon  pack. 

.    P.  M.  M. 

Horner  Family  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  131.).  —  Is  it  true 
that  the  following  rhymes  apply  to  one  of  the 
Homers  of  Mells  r 

**  Little  Jack  Horner 
Sat  in  a  corner, 
Fating  a  Christmas  pie, 
He  put  in  his  thumb. 
And  pulled  out  a  plum. 
And  said  what  a  good  boy  am  I." 

The  plum  being  100,000/.  I  have  been  told  a 
long  story  on  the  matter  by  Somersetshire  people. 

P.  M.  M. 

The  Man  of  Law  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  153.). — The  lines 
so  felicitously  quoted  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Byles  at  a 
recent  trial  were  thus  given  in  The  Times : 
**  The  man  of  law  who  never  saw 
The  way  to  buy  and  sell, 
Wishing  to  rise  by  merchandise. 
Shall  never  speed  him  well.** 

This  version  is  rather  nearer  the  original  than 
that  of  your  correspondent  Mr.  King,  who 
avowedly  writes  from  memory.  The  author  of 
the  lines  was  Sir  Thomas  More.  They  are  thus 
given  in  "  A  Mery  Jest  how  a  Sergeant  would  learn 
to  play  the  Freere.  Written  by  Maister  Thomas 
More  in  hy s  youth : " 

**  A  man  of  lawe  that  never  sawe 
The  wayes  to  bye  and  sell, 
Wenyng  to  ryse  by  marchaundyse, 
I  praye  God  spede  hym  well  !** 

My  quotation  is  at  second-hand  from  Warton's 
History  of  English  Poetry,  sect,  xliii. 

C.  H.  COOPBB. 

Cambridge,  August  30.  1851. 

[We  are  also  indebted  to  T.  Lawrence  and  Bartamus 
for  replying  to  this  Query.  The  latter  adds,  "  The 
poem  is  given  at  length  in  the  History  of  the  English 
Language  prefixed  to  the  4to.  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary. ^*'\ 

Riddle  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  153.). — The  riddle  (query 
rebv^  f)  for  the  solution  of  which  your  correspon- 
dent A.  W.  H.  inquires,  may  be  found  printed  in 
vol.  i.  pp.  109,  110.  of  the  poems  of  Dr.  Byrom, 
well  known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Pastoral,"  in- 
serted with  much  commendation  by  Addison  in 
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the  8th  volume  of  the  Spectator^  and  the  supposed 
inventor  of  the  universal  English  short-hand.  The 
author  of  the  rebus  seems  to  have  been  then  un- 
known (1765),  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  "com- 
monly ascribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield."  Whether 
this  was  asserted  in  jest,  does  not  appear :  but 
Dr.  Byrom,  to  whom  application  for  a  solution 
had  been  made,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  given 
in  his  own  ]>eculiar  style,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  may  be  a  guide  to  those  who  may 
now  seek  to  arrive  at  the  mystery :  — 

**  Made  for  excuse,  you  see,  upon  the  whole, 
"The  too  great  number  of  the  words,  that  poll 
For  correspondency  to  ev'ry  line  ; 
And  make  the  meant  one  tedious  to  diviue  : 
But  we  suspect  that  other  points  ambiguous, 
And  eke  unfair,  contribute  to  fatigue  us. 

For  first,  with  due  submission  to  our  betters  ; 
What  antient  city  would  have  eighteen  letters  ? 
Or  more  ?  —  for,  in  the  latter  lines,  the  clue 
May  have  one  correspondent  word,  or  two : 
Clue  should  have  said,  if  only  one  occurr*d. 
Not  correspondent  words  to  each,  but  word. 

From  some  suspicions  of  a  bite,  we  guess 
Tlie  number  of  the  letters  to  be  less ; 
And,  from  expression  of  a  certain  cast) 
Some  joke,  unequal  to  the  pains  at  last : 
Could  you  have  said  that  all  was  right  and  clever, 
We  should  have  try'd  more  fortunate  endeavour. 

It  should  contain^  should  this  same  jeu  de  mots. 
Clean-pointed  turn,  short,  fair,  and  a  propos  ; 
Wit  without  straining  /  neatness  without  starch  ; 

Hinted,  tho*  hid  ;  and  decent,  tho*  tis  arch  ; 

No  vile  idea  should  disgrace  a  rebus  — 

Sic  dicunt  mvsm,  sic  sdicit  puoebos.*' 

T.W.  (1) 

[We  are  also  indebted  to  R.  P.  for  a  similar  Reply.] 

Speculative  DifficulHes  (Vol.iii.,  p.  477.).  — As 
L.  M.  M.  B.  is  not  certain  as  to  the  title  and 
author  of  the  book  he  inquires  about,  perhaps  he 
may  find  it  under  the  title  of  The  Semi-sceptic^ 
or  the  Common  Sense  of  Religion  considered,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  James,  M.A.;  London,  1825.  This 
is  a  very  unpretending  but  very  beautiful  work,  of 
some  400  pages.  The  author  died  Bishop  of 
Calcutta.  O.  T.  Dobbin. 

St,  Pavl  (Vol.iii.,  p.  451.). — In  answer  to 
£mcn,  allow  me  to  name  a  Life  of  St  Paul  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Addington,  an  eminent  dissenting  mi- 
nister of  the  close  of  the  last  century  ;  a  work  on 
the  life  and  epistles  of  St.  Paul  by  Mr.  Bevan, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  two 
books  by  Fletcher  and  Hannah  More  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  same  apostle.  O.  T.  D. 

Commissioners  on  Officers  of  Justice  in  JSngland 
(Vol.  iv.,  p.  152.). — I  can  give  no  information  re- 
specting the  commission  of  July  27,  1733  ;  but  on 
June  %  6  Geo.  11.  [1735],  a  commission  issued 


to  Sir  William  Joliffe,  Knt.,  William  Bunbury, 
Simon  Aris,  Thomas  Brown,  Thomas  De  Veil, 
Esquires,  and  others,  for  inquiring  into  the  officers 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  their  fees,  "  and  fbr 
the  other  purposes  therein  mentioned.**  I  imagine 
this  commission  also  extended  to  other  courts. 
The  names  of  the  jurors  impannelled  and  sworn  as 
to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  July  9,  1735  ;  their 
oath,  presentment,  and  six  schedules  of  fees,  are 
given  in  Jones*s  Index  to  the  Originalia  and  Memo* 
randa  Records  (London,  fo.  1793),  vol.i.  Preface, 
xxxiii. — xliv.  C.  H.  Coopeb. 

Cambridge. 

Noble  and  Workhouse  Names  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  350.). 
—  I  can  enumerate  several  old  names,  some  Anglo- 
Saxon,  in  the  parishes  of  Burghfield  and  Tylchurst, 
in  Berks,  belonging  to  the  peasantry,  many  of 
whom  may  have  been  gentry  in  bygone  years ; 
such  as  Osborne,  Osman,  Seward,  Wolford,  God- 
dard.  Woodward,  Bedbourne,  Lambourne,  Engle- 
field,  Gower,  Harding,  Hussey,  Coventry,  Avery, 
Stacy,  Bsley,  Hamlin,  Pigot,  Hemans,  Eamer,  and 
Powel.  A  respectable  yeoman's  widow,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Wentworth,  told  me  she  was  of 
the  same  family  as  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl 
of  Strafford,  beheaded  in  Charles's  reign. 

JUUA  B.  BOCJUBTT. 

Southcote  Lodge. 

Poulster  (Vol.  iv.;  p.  152.).  —  The  meaning  of 
this  word  is  undoubtedly  as  D.  X.  surmises.  The 
original  term  was  upholder^  which  is  still  in  occa- 
sional use ;  next  upholster ;  and,  thirdly,  uphoU 
sterer.  In  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  it  appears  in 
the  second  form :  and  so  also  ponlter^  which  still 
exists  as  a  surname.  "  Mr.  Bichard  Deakes,  Up- 
houlster,**  was  buried  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West, 
London,  in  1630.  {Collectanea  Topog,  et  Geneal., 
V.  378.)  It  would  be  worth  inquiry  when  the  in- 
correct duplication  of  termination  first  produced 
our.  modem  words  upholsterer  and  potdterer  f  Mr. 
Pegge  remarks,  that  "Fruiterer  seems  to  be 
equally  redundant ;"  and  that  "cater-cr  is  written 
cater  in  the  margin  of  the  Life  of  Gusmand  de 
Alfarache,  folio  edition,  1622,  p.  125.  (Anecdotes  of 
the  English  Language,  edit.  Christmas,  1844,  p.  79.)** 

J.  G.  N. 

Judges  styled  Reverend  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  151.). — Your 
correspondent  F.  W.  J.,  before  he  receives  an 
answer  to  his  Query,  "  When  did  the  judges  lose 
the  title  of  Beverend  and  Very  Beverend  r  "  must 
first  show  that  they  ever  bore  it.  By  the  example 
he  quotes  he  might  as  well  argue  that  they  bore 
the  title  of  "  Trls  Sages,**  as  that  of  "  Tris  Re- 
verend.** The  fact  is,  that,  as  a  title,  it  was  never 
used  by  them,  the  words  quoted  being  nothing 
more  than  respectful  epithets  applied  to  eminent 
men  of  a  past  age,  by  tne  editors  or  publishers  of 
the  work. 
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jiut  published,  in  One  Yolomei  royal  8to.  (pp.  1663),  price  <1<., 
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LATIN-ENGLISH  LEXICON, 
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LEXICONS  OF  GESNER,  FACCIOLATI,  SCHELLER,  GEORGES,  &c. 

By  E.  a.  ANDREWS,  LL.D.,  &c. 

**  We  have  examined  this  book  with  considerable  attention,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  the  best  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Laagnace 
that  has  appeared."  —  Literarif  GfcuxUe. 

'*  In  conclusion,  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  so  excellent  a  work  to  the  notice  of  our  classical  and  philoloflrieal  reader*. 
It  has  all  that  true  German  Orandlichkeit  about  it  which  is  so  hiirhly  appreciated  by  English  scholars.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  so  vast  an  amount  of 
I^lological  information  been  comprised  in  a  single  volume  of  this  size.  ,  The  knowledge  which  it  conveys  of  the  early  and  later  Latin  is  not  to  be 
gathered  from  ordinary  Latin  Dictionaries.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  got  up,  we  can  speak  most  favourably.  Never  have  we  seen 
a  better  specimen  of  American  typography.  Every  page  bears  the  impress  of  industry  and  care.  The  type  is  dear,  neat,  and  judiciously  varied. 
A  pretty  close  inspection  has  not  enabled  us  to  discover  any  error  worth  mentioning."  -~  Athenoeitm, 
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Date 

of 

Policy. 
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Insured. 
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VENERABLE   BED£*S   MENTAL   ALMANAC. 

If  our  own  ancient  British  sage,  the  Venerable 
Bede,  could  rise  up  from  the  dust  of  eleven  cen- 
turies, he  might  find  us,  notwithstanding  all  our 
astounding  improvements,  in  a  worse  position,  in 
one  respect  at  least,  than  when  he  left  us;  and  as 
the  subject  would  be  one  in  which  he  was  well 
versed,  it  would  indubitably  attract  his  attention. 

He  might  then  set  about  teaching  us  from  his 
own  writings  a  mental  resource,  far  superior  to 
any  similar  device  practised  by  ourselves,  by  which 
the  day  of  the  week  belonging  to  any  day  of  the 


month,  in  any  year  of  the  Christian  era,  might 
easily  and  speedily  be  found. 

And  when  the  few,  who  would  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  thoroughly  understanding  it,  came 
to  perceive  its  easiness  of  acquirement,  its  simpli- 
city in  practice,  and  its  firm  hold  upon  the  memory, 
they  might  well  marvel  how  so  admirable  a  facility 
should  have  been  so  entirely  forgotten,  or  by  what 
perversion  of  judgment  it  could  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  comparatively  clumsy  and  imprac- 
ticable method  of  the  Dominical  letters. 

Let  us  hear  his  description  of  it  in  his  own 
words : 

"  QUJB    SIT    FERIA    IN    CaLENDIS. 

"  Simile  autem  huic  tradunt  argumentum  ad  inve- 
niendam  diem  Calendarum  promptissimum. 

**■  Habet  ergo  regulares  Januarius  ii,  Februarius  y, 
Martius  v,  Apriles  i,  Maius  iii,  Junius  vi,  Julius  i, 
Augustus  iiii,  September  vii,  October  ii,  Novem- 
ber V,  December  vii.  Qui  videlicet  regulares  hoc 
specialiter  indicant,  quota  sit  feria  per  Calendas,  eo 
anno  quo  septem  concurrentes  adscripti  sunt  dies : 
cseteris  vero  annis  addes  concurrentes  quotquot  in  pra?> 
senti  fueruntadnotati  ad  regulares  mensiumslngulorum, 
et  ita  diem  calendarum  sine  errore  semper  invenies. 
Hoc  tantum  memor  esto,  ut  cum  iraminente  anno  bis- 
sextill  unus  concurrentiura  intermittendus  est  dies, 
eo  tamen  numero  quem  intermissurus  es  in  Januario 
Februarioque  utaris:  ac  in  calendis  primura  Martiis 
per  ilium  qui  circulo  centinetur  solis  computare  incipias. 
Cum  ergo  diem  calendarum,  verbi  gratia,  Januarium, 
quaerere  vis;  dicls  Januarius  ii,  adde  concurrentes 
septimanae  dies  qui  fuerunt  anno  quo  computas,  utpote 
III,  fiunt  quinque ;  quinta  feria  intrant  calends  Jan uarise. 
Item  anno  qui  sex  habet  concurrentes,  sume  v  regulares 
mensis  Martii,  adde  concurrentes  sex,  fiunt  undecim, 
tolle  septem,  remanent  quatuor,  quarla  feria  sunt 
Calendae  Martiae." — Bedaa  Venerabilis,  JDe  Temporvm 
Matione,  caput  xxi. 

The  meaning  of  this  may  be  expressed  as  fol- 
lows :  —  Attached  to  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year  are  certain  fixed  numbers  called  regulars, 
ranging  from  i  to  vii,  denoting  the  days  of  the 
week  in  their  usual  order.  These  regulars,  in  any 
year  whereof  the  concurrent,  or  solar  epact,  is  0 
or  7,  express,  of  themselves,  the  commencing  day 
of  each  month  :  but  in  other  years,  whatever  the 
solar  epact  of  the  year  may  be,  that  epact  must  be 
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added  to  the  regular  of  any  month  to  indicate,  in 
a  similar  wanner,  the  commencing  day  of  that 
month. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  only  burthen  the 
memory  need  be  charged  with  is  the  distribution 
of  the  regulars  among  the  several  months ;  because 
the  other  element,  the  solar  epact  (which  also 
ranges  from  1  to  7),  may  either  be  obtained  from  a 
short  mental  calculation,  or,  should  the  system 
come  into  general  use,  it  would  soon  become  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety  during  the  continuance 
of  each  current  year. 

Now,  these  solar  epacts  have  several  practical 
advantages  over  the  Dominical  letters.  1.  They 
are  numerical  in  themselves,  and  therefore  they 
ai*e  found  at  once,  and  used  directly,  without  the 
complication  of  converting  figures  into  letters  and 
letters  into  figures.  2.  They  increase  progressively 
in  every  year ;  whereas  the  Dominical  letters  have 
a  crab-like  retrogressive  progress,  which  impedes 
facility  of  practice.  3.  The  rationale  of  the  solar 
epacts  is  more  easily  explained  and  more  readily  un- 
derstood :  they  are  the  accumulated  odd  days  short 
of  a  complete  week ;  consequently  the  accumula- 
tion must  increase  by  1  in  every  year,  except  in 
leap  years,  when  it  increases  by  2  ;  because  in  leap 
years  there  are  2  odd  days  over  52  complete  weeks. 
but  this  irregularity  in  the  epact  of  leap  year  does 
not  come  into  operation  until  the  additional  day  has 
actually  been  added  to  the  year ;  that  is,  not  until 
after  the  29th  of  February.  Or,  as  Bede  describes 
it,  "  in  leap  years  one  of  the  concurrent  days  is 
intermitted,  hvi  the  number  so  intermitted  must  he 
used  for  January  and  February;  after  which,  the 
epact  obtained  from  cyclical  tables  (or  fiom  calcula- 
tion) must  be  used  for  the  remaining  months**  By 
which  he  means,  that  the  epacts  increase  in  arith- 
metical succession,  except  in  leap  years,  when  the 
series  is  interrupted  by  one  number  being  passed 
over ;  the  number  so  passed  over  being  used  for 
January  and  February  only.  Thus,  2  being  the 
epact  of  1851,  3  would  be  its  natural  successor  for 
1852;  but,  in  consequence  of  this  latter  being  leap 
year,  3  is  intermitted  (except  for  January  and 
February),  and  4  becomes  the  real  epact,  as  ob- 
tained from  calculation. 

To  calculate  the  solar  epact  for  any  year,  Bede 
in  another  place  gives  the  following  rule  : 

**  Si  vis  scire  concurrentes  septimanae  dies,  suir.e 
annos  Domini  ct  eorum  quartum  paitem  adjice :  his 
quoque  quatuor  adde,  (quia)  quinque  concurrentes 
fuerunt  anno  Nativitatis  Domini :  hos  pai  tire  per  septem 
et  remanent  Kpactae  Sol  is.** 

That  is:  take  the  given  year,  add  to  it  its 
fourth  part,  and  also  the  constant  number  4  (which 
was  the  epact  preceding  the  first  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era),  divide  the  sum  by  7,  and  what  remains 
is  the  solar  epact.  (If  there  be  no  remainder,  the 
epact  may  be  called  either  0  or  7.) 

This  is  an  excellent  rule ;  the  same,  I  believe, 


that  is  to  this  day  prescribed  for  arriving  at  the 
Dominical  letter  of  the  Old  Style.  Let  it  be 
applied,  for  example,  to  find  upon  what  day  of  the 
week  the  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought  (Oct.  25, 
1415).  Here  we  have  1415,  and  its  fourth  353, 
and  the  constant  4,  which  together  make  1772, 
divided  by  7  leaves  1  as  the  solar  epact ;  and  this, 
added  to  2,  the  regular  for  the  month  of  October, 
informs  us  that  3,  or  Tuesday,  was  the  first  day  of 
that  month ;  consequently  it  was  the  22nd,  and 
Friday,  the  25th,  was  Saint  Crispin's  day. 

But  this  rule  of  Bede*s,  in  consequence  of  the 
addition,  since  his  time,  of  a  thousand  years  to  the 
number  to  be  operated  upon,  is  no  longer  so  con- 
venient as  a  mental  resource. 

It  may  be  greatly  simplified  by  separating  the 
centuries  from  the  odd  years,  by  which  the  opera- 
tion is  reduced  to  two  places  of  figures  instead  of 
four.  Such  a  method,  moreover,  has  the  very 
great  advantage  of  assimilating  the  operation  of 
finding  the  solar  epact,  in  both  styles,  the  Old  and 
the  New ;  the  only  remaining  difference  between 
them  being  in  the  rules  for  finding  the  constant 
number  to  be  added  in  each  century.  These  rules 
are  as  follow  :  — 

For  the  Old  Style. — In  any  date,  divide  the 
number  of  centuries  by  7,  and  deduct  the  remain- 
der from  4  (or  11);  the  result  is  the  constant  for 
that  century. 

For  the  New  Style.  —  In  any  date,  divide  the 
number  of  centuries  by  4,  double  the  remainder, 
and  deduct  it  from  6  :  the  result  is  the  constant  for 
that  century. 

For  the  Solar  Epact,  in  either  Style,  —  To  the 
odd  years  of  any  date  (rejecting  the  centuries) 
add  their  fourth  part-,  and  also  the  constant  num- 
ber found  by  the  preceding  rules ;  divide  the  turn 
by  7,  and  what  remains  is  the  solar  epact. 

As  an  example  of  these  rules  in  O/d  Style,  let 
the  former  example  be  repeated,  viz.  a.d.  1415  : 

First,  since  tlie  centuries  (14),  divided  by  7, 
leave  no  remainder,  4  is  the  constant  number. 
Therefore  15,  and  3  (the  fourth),  and  4  (the  con- 
stant), amount  to  22,  from  which  eliminating  the 
sevens,  remains  1  as  the  solar  epact. 

For  an  example  in  New  Style,  let  the  present 
year  be  taken.  In  the  first  place,  18  divided  by 
4  leaves  2,  which  doubled  is  4,  deducted  from  6 
results  2,  the  constant  number  for  the  present 
century.  Therefore  51,  and  12  (the  fourtn),  and 
2  (the  constant),  together  make  65,  from  which 
the  sevens  bveing  eliminated,  remains  2,  the  solar 
epact  for  this  year. 

But  in  appreciating  the  practical  facility  of  this 
method,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  constant^ 
when  once  ascertained  for  any  century,  remains 
unchanged  throughout  the  whole  of  that  century ; 
and  that  the  solar  epact,  when  once  ascertained  for 
any  year,  can  scarcely  require  recalculation  during 
the  remainder  of  that  year:  furthermore,^that 
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although  the  rule  for  circulating  the  epact^  as  just 
recited,  is  so  extremely  simple,  yet  even  that 
slight  mental  exertion  may  be  spared  to  the  mass 
of  those  who  might  benefit  by  its  application  to 
current  purposes ;  because  it  might  become  an 
object  of  general  notoriety  in  each  current  year. 
And  I  am  not  without  hope  that  "Notes  and 
QuERifis  "  will  next  year  set  the  example  to  other 
publications,  by  making  the  current  solar  epact  for 
1852  a  portion  of  its  "  heading,"  and  by  suffering 
it  to  remain,  incorporated  with  the  date  of  each 
impression,  throughout  the  year. 

Let  us  now  recur  to  the  allotment  of  the  regulars 
at  the  beginning  of  Bede*s  description.  Placed 
in  succession  their  order  is  as  follows  : — 


April  and  July 
January  and  October  • 
May  -  -  -  - 
August  -  -  - 
March,  Feb.,  and  November 
June  -  -  -  - 
September  and  December 


I,  or  Sunday 

II,  „  Monday 
III,  „  Tuesday 

iiii,  „  Wednesday 
V,  „  Thursday 
VI,  „  Fridiiy 
VII,  „  Saturday 


There  is  no  gi*eat  difficulty  in  retaining  this  in 
the  memory ;  but  should  uncertainty  arise  at  any 
time,  it  may  be  immediately  corrected  by  a  mental 
reference  to  the  following  lines,  the  alliterative 
jingle  of  which  is  designed  to  house  them  as 
securely  in  the  brain  as  the  immortal  and  never- 
failing,  "  Thirty  days  hath  September."  The 
order  of  the  allotment  is  preserved  by  appropriat- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  a  line  to  each  day  of  the 
week;  while  the  absolute  connexion  here  and 
there  of  certain  days,  by  name,  with  certain 
months,  forms  a  sort  of  interweaving  that  renders 
mistake  or  misplacement  almost  impossible. 

"  April  loveth  to  link  with  July, 
And  the  merry  new  year  with  October  comes  by, 
August  for  Wednesday,  Tuesday  for  May, 
March  and  November  and  Valentine's  Day, 
Friday  is  June  day,  and  lastly  we  seek 
September  and  Christmas  to  finish  the  week.** 

Now,  since  we  have  ascertained,  from  the  short 
calculation  before  recited,  that  the  solar  epact  of 
this  present  year  of  1851  is  2,  and  since  the  regu- 
lar of  October  is  also  2,  we  have  but  to  add  them 
together  to  obtain  4  (or  Wednesday)  as  the  com- 
mencing day  of  this  next  coming  month  of  October. 
And,  if  we  wish  to  know  tlie  day  of  the  month 
belonging  to  any  other  day  of  the  week  in  October, 
we  have  but  to  subtract  the  commencing  day,  which 
is  4,  from  8,  and  to  the  result  add  the  required 
day.  Let  the  latter,  for  example,  be  Sunday; 
then  4  from  8  leaves  4,  which  added  to  1  (or  Sun- 
day), shows  that  Sunday,  in  the  month  of  October 
1851,  is  either  5th,  12th,  19th,  or  26th. 

This  additional  application  is  here  introduced 
merely  to  illustrate  the  great  facilities  afforded  by 
the  purely  numerical  form  of  Bede's  "  argumen- 
turn,  — such  as  must  gradually  present  themselves 


to  any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  become 
thoroughly  and  practically  familiar  with  it. 

A.E.B. 
Leeds,  September,  185L 


HTPHfiNISM,   HTPHENIC,   HTPHENIZA.TION. 

Where  our  ancestors  wanted  words,  they  made 
them,  or  imported  them  ready  made.  But  we  are 
become  so  particular  about  the  etymological  force 
of  newly  coined  words,  that  we  can  never  please 
ourselves,  but  rather  choose  to  do  without  than  to 
tolerate  anything  exceptionable.  We  have  to 
learn  ao^ain  that  a  word  cannot  be  like  Burlei^h*s 
nod,  but  must  be  content  to  indicate  the  whole  by 
the  expression  of  some  prominent  part,  or  of  some 
convenient  part,  prominent  or  not. 

Among  the  uses  to  which  the  "Notes  an© 
Queries  *  might  be  put,  is  the  suggestion  of  words. 
It  very  often  happens  that  one  who  is  apt  at  find*- 
ing  the  want  is  not  equally  good  for  the  remedy, 
and  vice  versa.  By  the  aid  of  this  journal  the 
blade  might  find  a  handle,  or  the  handle  a  blade, 
as  wanted,  with  the  advantage  of  criticism  at  the 
formation;  while  an  author  who  coins  a  word, 
must  commit  himself  before  he  can  have  much 
advice. 

The  above  remarks  were  immediately  suggested 
by  my  happening  to  think  of  a  word  for  a  thing 
which  gives  much  trouble,  and  requires  more  at- 
tention than  it  has  received,  but  not  more  than  it 
may  receive  if  it  can  be  fitly  designated  by  a  single 
word.  A  clatise  of  a  sentence,  both  b^  etymology 
and  usage,  means  any  part  of  it  of  which  the  com- 
ponent words  cannot  be  separated,  but  must  all 
go  together,  or  all  remain  together :  it  is  then  a 
component  of  the  sentence  which  has  a  finished 
meaning  in  itself.  The  proper  mode  of  indicating 
the  clauses  takes  its  name  from  the  means,  and 
not  from  the  end :  we  say  punctuation^  not  clausi* 
fication.  This  may  have  been  a  misfortune,  for  it 
is  possible  that  punctuation  might  have  been  bet- 
ter studied,  if  its  name  had  imported  its  object. 
But  there  is  another  and  a  greater  misfortune, 
arising  from  the  total  want  of  a  name.  In  a  sen- 
tence, not  only  do  collections  of  words  form  minor 
sentences,  but  they  also  form  compound  words: 
sometimes  eight  or  ten  words  are  really  only  one. 
When  two  words  are  thus  compounded,  we  use  a 
hyphen  :  but  those  who  have  attempted  to  use 
more  than  one  hyphen  have  been  laughed  out  of 
the  field;  though  perspicuity*  logic,  and  algebra 
were  all  on  their  side.  The  Morning  Post  adopted 
this  practice  in  former  days ;  and  Horace  Smith  (or 
James,  as  the  case  may  be,)  ridiculed  them  in  a 
parody  which  speaks  of*  the  not-a-bit-the-less-on- 
that-account-to-be-universally-detested  monster 
Buonaparte.**  It  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  use  of  the  hyphen  is  so  restricted :  for 
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though,  like  the  comma,  it  might  be  abused,  yet  learned  a  scholar  as  Gray  was,  of  course,  familiar, 

the  abuse  would  rather  tend  to  clearness.  he  draws  largely  from  the  Greek  anthology,  from 

But,  without  introducing  a  further  use  of  the  Nonnus,  from  Milton's  Latin  poems,  from  Cowley, 
hyphen,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  distinct  and  I  had  almost  said  from  the  prose  works  of 
name  for  a  combination  of  words  ;  which,  without  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  His  admiration  of  the 
being  such  a  recognised  and  permanent  compound  great  "  Shakspeare  of  Divinity  "  is  proved  from  a 
as  apple-tree  or  man  in  the  moon,  is  nevertheless  portion  of  one  of  his  letters  to  Mason ;  and  some 
one  word  in  the  particular  sentence  in  hand.  And  other  day  I  may  furnish  an  illustration  or  two. 
the  name  is  easily  found.  The  word  hyphen  being  Indeed,  were  any  publisher  to  undertake  the  gene- 
Greek  (ap*  ev),  and  being  made  a  substantive,  we  rous  office  I  mention,  I  dare  say  that  many  a  secret 
might  join  Greek  suffixes  to  it,  and  speak  of  treasure  would  be  unlocked,  and  many  an  *^  orient 
hyphenisms  and  hyphenic  phrases.  For  example,  pearl  at  random  strung"  be  forthcoming  for  his 
the  following  I  should  call  a  hyphenic  error,  use.  Let  me  first  mention  Gray's  opinion  of 
When  the  British  Museum  recently  published  A  Cowley,  and  then  add  in  confirmation  one  or  two 
Short  Chiide  to  thai  Portion  of  the  Library  of  passages  out  of  many.  He  says  in  a  note  to  his 
printed  Boohs  now  open  to  the  Public,  a  review  "  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poesy  : " 
pronounced  the  title  a  misnomer ;  because  the  «  We  have  had  in  bur  language  no  other  odes  of  the 
books  are  not  open  to  the  public,  but  are  in  locked  sublime  kind  than  that  of  Pryden  *  On  St.  Cecilia's 
glass  cases.  The  reviewer  read  it  "library  of  Day:*  for  Cowley  {who  had  his  merit)  yet  wanted  judg. 
printed-books-now-open-to-thc'public, "  instead  ment,  style,  and  harmony  for  such  a  task.  That  of  Pope 
of  "  library-of-printed'-books  now  open  to  the  is  not  worthy  of  so  great  a  man.*' 
public."  And  though  in  this  case  the  reviewer  -r^  i.  u  -i.  x  n  »  i 
was  yery  palpably  wrong,  yet  there  are  many  cases  .  We  must  submit  to  Gray  s  oracular  •entence, 
in  which  a  real  ambiguTty  exists.  f°'  ^^  l^"°!elf  was  pre-eminently  gifted  m  the  three 

A  neglect  of  mental  llyphenization  often  leads  g^at  quahties  in  which  he  declares  the  deficienc^r 

to  mist&e  as  to  an  author's  meaning,  particularly  ^  ^,?"^«y  <^»*  '*^^'  •'  -^«  "^  *°  judge  from  his 


and  is  taken  as  meaning  "  a  Sunday-or-other-day  ^^^^}y  impregnated  with  the  fantastic  conceits  of 

for  which,"  &c.     The  odds  are  that  some  readers  \^%^?^I^^\^vf  !'•''     ^  poet,  and  a  great  one  t^oo 

will  suppose  him,  by  speaking  of  Sundays  with  ^°"  think  that  in  some  of  his  writings  Gray  had 

special  services,  to  imply  that  some  are  without.  p^.^^^f,  evidently  in  mmd  -   e.  g.  in  the  epitaph 

*^                      '           I  ^                                       ^  to  his  "Llegy  m  a  Country  Churchyard : 

____^______^  ^  Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere. 

Heaven  did  a  recompence  as  largely  send : 
He  gave  to  misVy  (all  he  had)  a  tear ; 

aBAY  AND  COWLEY.  j^^  ^3 jj^^^j  ^^^^  HQ?iv'ti  (*t was  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend." 

Some  spirited  publisher  would  confer  a  serious  Cowley  had  previously  written ; 

obligation  on  the  classical  world  by  bringing  out  .« Large  was  his  soul ;  as  large  a  soul  as  e*er 

an  edition  of  Gray  s  Poems,  with  the  parallel  pas-  Submitted  to  inform  a  body  here, 

gages  annexed.     "  Taking  him  for  all  in  all,'*  he  is  High  as  the  place  'twas  shortly  in  Heav'n  to  have, 

one  of  our  most  perfect  poets :  and  though  Collins  But  low,  and  bumble  as  his  grave. 

might   have   rivalled   him  (under    circumstances  So  high  that  all  the  virtues  there  did  come, 

equally  auspicious),  he  could  have  been  surpassed  As  to  their  chiefest  seat, 

by  Milton    alone.      In    1786,  Gilbert  Wakefield  Conspicuous,  and  great ; 

attempted  to  do  for  Gray  what  Xewton  and  Warton  So  low  that  for  me  too  it  made  a  room.** 

had  done  for  Milton  (and,  for  one,  I  thank  him  for  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  William  Hervey. 

it)  ;  but  his  illustrations,  though  almost  all  good  Miscellanies,  page  18.    London,  1669. 

and  to  the  point,  are  generally  from  books  which         Attain 

every  ordinary  reader  knows  off  by  heart.   Besides,  ^     rw^         .  , 

Wakefield  is  so  very  egotistical,  and  at  times  so  "  V^  ^"*?^  warbler  pours  her  throat 

very  puerile,  that  he  is  too  much  for  most  people.  Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note. 

However,  his  volume.   The  Poems  ofMr.Chay,  The  ««tou^A^  harmony  of  spring." 

with  Notes,  by  Gilbert  Wakefield,  B.  A,  late  Fellow  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^-   ^"  *^'  ^^'"^• 

of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge:  London,  1786,  would  "  Hadst  thou  all  the  charming  notes 

furnish  a  good  substratum  for  the  volume  I  am  ^^  ^^®  wood's  poetic  throats.'' 

now  recommending.  Cowley,  Ode  to  the  Swallow, 

Not  to  speak  of  Milton*s  English  poems  and  the  **  Teaching  their  Maker  in  their  untaught  lays." 

great  masterpieces  of  ancient  times,  with  which  so  Cowley,  Davideis  lib.  I  sect.  63.  p.  2Q. 
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Again: 

**  WheiVer  the  oak*s  thick  branches  stretch 
A  broader  browner  shade, 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

H)*ercanopies  the  glade, 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink. 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think,"  &c. 

Gray,  Ode  I.    On  the  Spring. 

**  O  magnum  Isaeidnm  decus  \  O  pulcherrima  castra  I 

0  arma  ingentes  olim  paritura  triumphos  I 
Kon  sic  herbarum  vario  subridet  Amictu, 
Planities  picta?  vallis,  montisque  supini 
Clivus,  perpetuis  Cedrorum  versibus  altus. 
Non  sic  aestivo  quondam  nitet  hortus  in  anno, 
Frondusque,  fructusque  ferens,  formosa  secundum 
Flumina,  mollis  nbi  viridisque  supernatat  umbra." 

Cowley,  Davideidos  lib.  i.  ad  iinem. 

1  do  not  mean  that  Gray  may  not  have  had  other 
poets  in  his  mind  when  writing  these  lines  (for 
there  is  nothing  new  or  uncommon  about  them) ; 
but  rather  a  careful  going  over  of  Cowley's  poems 
convincesme  that  Gray  was  sensible  of  his  "merits," 
andoflen  corrects  his  want  of  "judgment"  by  his 
own  refined  and  most  exquisite  taste.  I  must  give 
one  more  instance;  and  I  think  that  Bishop  HalFs 
allusion  to  his  life  at  Emmanuel  College,  and 
Bbhop  Ridley's  "Farewell  to  Pembroke  Hall," 
must  every  one  fall  into  the  background  before 
Cowley.  Gray's  poem  ought  to  be  too  well  known 
to  require  quoting : 

**  Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers. 

That  crown  the  wat'ry  glade, 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  shade ; 
And  ye  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windsor's  heights  th*  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey. 
Whose  turf^  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver  winding  way. 

Ah,  happy  hills  I  ah,  pleasing  shade  I 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  1 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain. 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing. 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 

To  breathe  a  second  spring." 

Ode  III.  On  a  distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

Cowley  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  if  I  rightly  remember  Bonney's  Life 
of  Bishop  Middleton,  his  affecting  allusions  to 
Cambridge  had  the  highest  praise  of  that  accom- 
plished scholar  and  divine : 

«*  O  mihi  jucundum  Grantae  super  omnia  nomen  I 
O  penitus  toto  corde  receptus  amor  I 
O  pulchrae  sine  luxu  cedes,  vitaeque  beata?, 
Splendida  paupertas,  ingenuusque  decor  I 


O  chara  ante  alias,  magnorum  nomine  Regum 

Digna  domus  1  Trini  nomine  digna  Dei 
O  nimium  Cereris  cumulati  munere  eampi, 

Posthabitis  Ennae  quos  colit  ilia  jugisl 
O  sacri  fontes  I  et  sacra^  vatibus  umbrae 

Quas  recreant  avium  Pieridumque  chori ! 
O  Camus  1  I'heebo  multus  quo  gratior  amnis 

Amnibus  auriferis  invidiosus  inops  I 
Ah  mihi  si  vestrae  reddat  bona  gaudia  sedis> 

Detque  Deus  docta  posse  quiete  frui ! 
Qualis  eram  cum  me  tranquilla  mente  sedentem 

Vidisti  in  ripa.  Came  serene,  tuk ; 
Mulcentem  audisti  puerili  flumina  cantu; 

Ille  quidem  immerito»  sed  tibi  gratus  erat. 
Nam,  memini  ripa  cum  tu  dignatus  utraque 

Dignatum  est  totum  verba  referre  nemus. 
Tunc  liquidis  tacitisque  simul  mea  vita  diebus». 

Et  similis  vestrae  Candida  fluxit  aqua*. 
At  nunc  coenosae  luces,  atque  obice  raulto 

Rumpitur  astatis  turbidus  ordo  meae. 
Quid  mihi  Sequana  opus,  Tamesisve  aut  Thybridis 

unda? 
Tu  potis  es  nostram  tollere.  Came,  sitim." 

Elegia  dedicatoria,  ad  illustrissimam  Academtam 
Cantahrigiensemt  prefixed  to  Cowley's  Works, 
Lond.  1669,  folio. 

Rt. 

Warmington,  Sept.  8.  1851. 


^rircoirid^a  —  I  "keep  under  my  body,**  &c. 
1  Cor.  ix.  27.  One  can  scarcely  allude  to  this 
passage  without  remembering  the  sarcastic  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  South  upon  a  too  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  it.  (Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  12.  Dublin,  1720.) 
And  yet  deeper  and  more  spiritual  writers  by  no 
means  pass  the  literal  interpretation  by  with  indif- 
ference. Bishop  Andrewes  distinctly  mentions 
biramcuTfxSs,  or  siiggillatiOy  amongst  the  "  circum- 
stantiae  orationis ; "  as  also  iK^licriffis,  vindicta,  or 
revenge,  2  Cor.  vii.  11.  (Preces  Privatce,  pag.  14. 
Londini,  1828.)  Bishop  J.  Taylor  is  equally  ex- 
plicit in  a  well-known  and  remarkable  passage  : 

*<  If  the  lust  be  upon  us,  and  sharply  tempting,  by 
inflicting  any  smart  to  overthrow  the  strongest  passion 
by  the  most  violent  pain,  we  shall  And  great  ease  for 
the  present,  and  the  resolution  and  apt  sufferance 
against  the  future  danger  ;  and  this  was  St.  Paul's 
remedy :  *  I  bring  my  body  under  ; '  he  used  some 
rudeness  towards  it."  —  Holg  Living j  sect.  iii.  Of 
Chastity,     Remedies  against  Uncleannes9y  4. 

The  word  xnr<imia  occurs  only  once  in  the  LXX, 
but  that  seems  in  a  peculiarly  apposite  way: 
"  &irc«>7ria  Ka\  ffvurpifjifiara  ffvvavra.  KaxoTs^ 
irXrrYai  8i  fls  rafiiua  Koikias''  As  our  English 
version  translates  it :  "  The  blueness  of  a  wound 
cleanseth  away  evil  (or,  is  a  purging  medicine 
against  evil,  margin),  so  do  stripes  the  inward 
parts  of  the  belly."  (Proverbs  xx.  30.)  If  it  were 
not  absolute  presumption  to  differ  from  the  great 
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Dr.  Jackson,  one  would  feel  inclioed  to  question, 
or  at  leant  to  require  further  proof  of  sotne  obacr- 
vationa  of  his.     He  sa^s,  in  treaUng  of  our  pieeent 

"Tlie  rery  literal  impflttmire  of  thaw  three  nords 
in  the  original ^ — 'Inrttrii^u,  xitpdlas,  and  etBAhifxav^ —  caii- 

as  from  such  asiriite  of  the  Olytnpic  Gnines,  or  of  thai 
kind  of  Irjal  of  masteries,  which  in  liis  time  or  before 
was  in  use.      The  word  Swoinafiu  is  projitr  (I  take  it) 

anugonists  from  all  Hilvantage  of  liolil,  either  gotten  or 
aimed  at.  But  our  npostle  did  imitate  Iheir  practice 
upon  hi«  own  body,  not  on  any  olhera ;  fur  his  own 
bodv  wat  hia  chief  antagonist." — WorlM,  toL  ii.  p.  644. 
Lond.  1673. 

Suidos  makes  some  remarka  upon  tlie  word,  but 
they  are  not  very  much  to  our  purpose.  Rt. 

Warmington. 

Meaning  of  Whitsunday.  —  T  long  ago  suggested 
in  jour  pages  that  Whitsnn  Day,  or,  as  it  was  an- 
cientlj  written,  Witson  Day,  nauunt  Wisdom  Day, 
or  the  day  of  the  outpouring  of  Divine  wisdom ; 
and  I  requested  tlie  attention  of  your  learned 
correspoudents  to  this  subject.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  tnanking  C.  H.  for  bis  fourth  (juotation  from 
Bichnrd  Eolle  (Vol.  iv  ,  p.  50.)  in  confirmation  of 

"  This  day  mUtondag  is  old. 
For  Kiidom  j-  tci'l  seuene  bid 
Was  youcn  to  t'  apostles  as  Vis  day 
For  teiit  in  alle  tingis  wer  thay, 
To  spek  w'  outen  mannes  lore 
Al  maner  langage  eueri  whore." 


Pun  by  William  OMys.  —  Tour 
correspondent's  Query  concerning  Oldys'siJccoun/ 
iff  London  Libraries  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  176.),  reminded 
me  of  the  following  punning  an^ram  on  the  name 
of  that  celebrated  bibliographer,  which  may  claim 
a  place  among  the  first  productions  of  its  class.  It 
was  by  OldjB  himself,  and  is  attached  to  one  of  his 
own  tran  scripts  in  the  British  Museum: 
■'  In  word  and  WiB  lama  friend  to  you. 
And  one  friend  Old  ii  worth  a  hundred  new." 

Bailad  of  Chevy  Chtae ;  Owrf.— Addison,  in  his 
critiijue  on  the  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase,"  afier 
quoting  the  stanza — 

"  Against  Sir  HuRh  Montgomery, 
So  right  his  shaft  he  set. 
The  grey  goose  wing  that  was  thereon 
la  his  heart's  blood  was  vet," 
says  that  "the   thought"  in   that   stanaa   "was 
never  touched  by  any  other  poet,  and  is  such  a  one 
as  would  have  ahined  in  Homer  or  Vii^il."     It  is 
perhaps  true  that  there  is  no  passage  in  any  other 


irriter  exactly  resembling  thi^s  but  it  is  not  qnita 
true  tliat  the  thought  has  not  been  touched;  for 
[here  is  something  approaching  U>  it  in  Ovid's 
Melatnorphotei,  where  the  slaughter  of  Niobe's 
children  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo  is  describe : 
"  Altera  per  jugnliun  petmii  trnut  acta  ngitU  eM  ; 

Expulil  hanc  inHgnii ;  seque  ejaculdtus  in  sttum 

Emicat."— VI.  Z60. 

The  author  of  this  ballad  wonid  appear,  from 
the  pnss^iges  cited  by  Addison,  to  liave  been  well 
read  in  the  Latin  poets.  Had  Addison  recollected 
the  above  .passage  of  Ovid,  he  would  doubtleM 
have  adduced  it.  J.  S.  W. 

Stoekwell. 

Horace  Walpok  al  Eton.  — The  following  anec- 
dote of  Horace  Walpole  while  at  Ekon  was  related 
by  the  learned  Jacob  Bryant,  one  of  his  stJiool- 
fellowB,  and  has  not,  I  believe,  been  printed ;  it  is 
at  all  events  very  much  at  your  service. 

In  tboiie  days  the  Etonians  were  in  the  habit  of 
acting  pkys,  and  amongst  others  J'amerlaae  was 
selected  for  representation.  The  cast  of  parts  has 
unluckily  not  been  preserved,  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  the  lower  boys  were  put  into 
requisition  to  personate  the  mutes.  After  the 
performance  the  wine,  which  had  been  provided 
for  the  actors,  had  disappeared,  and  a  strong  sus- 

Eicion  arose  that  the  lower  boTS  behind  the  scenes 
ad  made  free  with  it,  and  Horace  Walpole  ex- 
claimed, "  The  mutes  have  swallowed  the  liquids  1 
Bratdb^oke. 


The  inquiries  I  made  in  Vol.  iii.,  p.  324.,  re- 
specting the  Bellman  and  his  Songs,  have  been 
answered  by  most  interesting  information  (pp.  377. 
451,  48S.);  and  the  references  made  by  the  Editor 
to  V.  Bourne's  translation  was  most  acceptable. 
The  interest  of  this  subject  is  increased  by  finding 
that  the  Custos  Kocturnus  exists  at  the  present 
day  in  other  countries,  resembling  very  much  in 
duties,  costume,  and  chants  the  Westminster 
Bellman.  I  venture  to  send  you  extracts  from 
W.  Hurton's  Voyage  from  Leith  to  Lapland,  and 
Dr.  Forbes's  Pht/sician'a  Iloliday. 

"  During  the  patt  year  of  1 849  it  lias  been  my  lot 
to  reside  at  four  of  the  most  Ttmarkahle  capitals  of 
Europe,  and  successively  to  experience  what  spring  is 
in  London,  whut  summer  is  in  Paris,  what  autumn  ia 
in  Edinburgh,  and  what  winter  is  in  Copenhagen. 
Vividly,  Indeed,  can  I  dwell  on  the  marvellous  con- 
trast of  the  night  aspect  of  each  :  but  one  of  the  most 
interesting  peculiarities  1  have  noticed  in  any  of  theni, 
is  that  presented  by  the  watchmen  of  the  last-named. 
When  I  first  looked  on  these  guardians  of  the  night. 
I  involuntarily  thought  of  Shakspeare's  Doglieiry  and 
Verges.     I'be  sturdy  watchers  are  muffled  in  nnifurm 
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great  coats,  and  also  wear  fur  caps.  In  their  hand  they 
carry  a  staff  of  office,  on  which  they  screw,  when  occa- 
sion requires,  that  fearful  weapon  the  *  morning  star,' 
They  also  sometimes  may  be  seen  with  a  lanthorn  at 
their  belt :  the  candle  contained  in  the  lanthorn  they 
place  at  the  top  of  their  staff,  to  relight  any  street- 
lamps  which  require  trimming.  In  case  of  fire,  the 
watchmen  give  signals  from  the  church  towers,  by 
striking  a  number  of  strokes,  varying  with  the  quarter 
of  the  city  in  which  the  fire  occurs;  and  they  also  put 
from  the  tower  flags  and  lights  pointed  in  the  direction 
where  the  destructive  element  is  raging.  From  eight 
o*clock  in  the  evening,  until  four  (Query,  until  five) 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  the  year  round,  they  chant 
a  fresh  verse  at  the  expiration  of  each  hour,  as  they  go 
their  rounds.  The  cadence  is  generally  deep  and  gut- 
tural, but  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  and  tone ;  and  from 
a  distance  it  floats  on  the  still  night  air  with  a  pleasing 
and  impressive  effect,  especially  to  the  ear  of  a  stranger. 
The  verses  in  question  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  were 
written,  I  am  told,  by  one  of  the  Danish  bishops.  They 
are  printed  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  with  an  emblem- 
atical border,  rudely  engraved  in  the  old  style ;  and  in 
the  centre  is  a  large  engraving  exactly  representing  one 
of  the  ancient  watchmen,  in  the  now  obsolete  costume, 
with  his  staff  and  'morning  star*  in  hand,  a  lanthorn 
at  his  belt,  and  his  dog  at  his  feet. 

*'  A  copy  of  the  broadside  has  been  procured  me,  and 
my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Beckwith  has  expressly  made 
for  me  a  verbatim  translation  of  the  verses ;  and  his 
version  I  will  now  give  at  length.  I  am  induced  to  do 
this,  because,  not  only  are  the  chants  most  interesting 
in  themselves,  as  a  fine  old  relic  of  Scandinavian  cus- 
toms, but  there  seems  to  me  a  powerful  poetical  spirit 
pervading  them.  At  the  top  of  the  sheet  are  the  lines 
which  in  the  translation  are  — ^ 

*  Watch  and  pray. 
For  time  goes; 
lliink  and  directly. 
You  know  not  when.' 


u 


In  large  letters  over  the  engraving  of  the  Watch- 
man are  the  words  (translated) : 

*  Praised  be  God !  our  Lord,  to  whom 
Be  love,  praise,  and  honour.* 

"  I  will  now  give  the  literal  version,  printed  exactly 
in  the  same  arran(;ement  of  lines,  letters,  and  punctu- 
ation, as  the  original : 

*  Copenhagen  WatchmatCs  Song, 

Eight  o'clock, 
When  darkness  blinds  the  earth 
And  the  day  declines, 
That  time  then  us  reminds 

Of  death's  dark  grave ; 
Shine  on  us,  Jesus  sweet. 

At  every  step 
To  the  grave-place. 
And  grant  a  blissful  death.* 

**  £very  hour  between  eight  and  five  o'clock  inclu- 
sive has  its  own  chant.      The  last  is  — 

*  Five  o'clock. 
O  Jesu  1  morning  star ! 
Our  King  unto  thy  care 


We  so  willingly  commend. 

Be  Thou  his  sun  and  shield  1 
Our  clock  it  has  struck  Ave 

Come  mild  Sun, 

From  mercy's  pale. 
Light  up  our  house  and  home.'  " 

Voyagt  from  Leith  to  Lapland  in  1850, 
by  W.  Uurton,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

Dr.  Forbes  writes : 

"  We  had  very  indifferent  rest  in  our  inn,  owing  to 
the  over-zeal  of  the  Chur  watchmen,  whose  practice  it 
is  to  perambulate  the  town  through  the  whole  night, 
twelve  in  number,  and  who  on  the  present  occasion  dis- 
played a  most  energetic  state  of  vigilance.  They  not 
only  called,  but  sung  out,  every  hour,  in  the  most 
sonorous  strains,  and  even  chanted  a  long  string  of 

verses  on  the  striking  of  some I  suppose  the 

good  people  of  Chur  think  nothing,  of  these  chantings, 
or  from  habit  hear  them  not;  but  a  tired  traveller 
would  rather  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed  in  tranquil- 
lity, than  be  thus  sung  from  his  propriety  during  all 
the  watches  of  the  night." — A  Physician*8  HoHday^ 
pp.  80,81. 

Dr.  Forbes  gives  a  copy  of  a  "  Watch  Chant  at 
Chur,'*  with  a  translation,  pp.  81,  82.     At  p.  116* 

he  suys ; 

"  In  our  hotel  at  Altorf  we  were  again  saluted,  during 
the  vigils  of  the  night,  but  in  a  very  mitigated  degree, 
with  some  of  the  same  patriotic  and  pious  strains  which 
had  so  disturbed  us  at  Chur.  As  chanted  here,  how- 
ever, they  were  far  from  unwelcome.  The  only  other 
place,  I  think,  where  we  heard  these  Wachterrufe 
was  Ncufchatel.  These  calls  are  very  interesting  relics 
of  the  old  times,  and  must  be  considered  indicative  as 
well  of  the  simple  habits  of  the  old  time,  as  of  the  pious 
feelings  of  the  people  of  old." 

He  then  gives  the  Evening  and  Morning  Chants 
in  the  town  of  Glarus,  and  the  chant  in  use  in 
some  places  in  the  canton  of  Zurich ;  but  in  Zurich 
itself  the  chant  is  no  longer  heard. 

Dr.  Forbes  concludes  the  twelfth  chapter  with 
the  following  observation : 

"  The  same  antiquity,  and  also  the  inveteracy  of  old 
customs  to  persist,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  canton  of  Tessino,  where  the 
common  language  of  the  people  is  Italian,  the  night 
watch-call  is  still  in  old  German.** 

The  apparent  universality  of  the  Bellman 
throughout  Europe  gives  rise  to  questions  that 
would,  I  apprehend,  extend  beyond  the  object  of 
"Notes  and  Queries  ;"  such  as,  Is  pure  religion 
benefited  by  the  engrafting  of  it  upon  stocks  so 
familiar  as  the  bellman  or  watchman  ?  What  are 
the  causes  that  the  old  ecclesiastic  bellman  is  no 
longer  heard  in  some  countries,  whilst  in  others  he 
continues  with  little  or  no  variation?  Has  religion 
lost  or  gained  by  the  change  ? 

Dr.  Forbes's  notice  of  the  Tessino  watchman 
calls  up  the  public  crier  in  England,  another  class 
of  bellmen,  asking  for  a  hearing,  with  his  "  O  yes ! 
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{    O  yes  I"     Little  does  he  tbink  that  he  is  speaking 
French.  F.  W.  J. 


151.  Quotation  from  Bacon,  —  In  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Lite  of  Lord  Bacon  {Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors^  vol.  ii.  p.  314.)  he  gives  an  extract 
from  Lord  Bacon's  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  his  proposed  bill  for  "  Suppressing  Abuses 
in  Weights  and  Measures."  In  the  following  sen- 
tence there  is  a  word  which  seems  to  require 
explanation : 

**  Tlie  fault  of  using  false  weights  and  measures  is 
grown  so  intolerable  and  common,  that  if  you  would 
build  churches  vou  shall  not  need  for  battlements  and 
haUst  other  than  false  weights  of  lead  and  brass." 

The  use  of  lead  for  the  battlements  of  churches 
seems  obvious  enough :  but  what  can  halls  mean, 
unless  it  be  a  misprint  for  bells^  for  which  brass 
would  be  required  ?  Febegbinus. 

152.  Carmagnoles.  —  Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Carmagnoles  of 
the  French  Revolution  ?  Is  the  "  Marseillaise"  a 
Carmagnole  song  ?  If  the  word  be  derived  from 
Carmagnuola  in  Piedmont,  what  is  the  story  of  its 
origin  ?  W.  B.  H. 

153.  The  Use  of  Tobacco  by  the  Elizabethan 
Ladies. — In  An  Introduction  to  English  Antiquities, 
by  James  Eccleston,  B.A.,  8vo.  1847,  p.  306.,  the 
author,  speaking  of  the  ladies  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  has  the  following  passage : 

"  It  is  with  regret  we  add,  that  tlieir  teeth  were  at 
this  time  generally  black  and  rotten,  a  defect  which 
foreigners  attributed  to  their  inordinate  love  for  sugar, 
but  which  may,  perhaps,  be  quite  as  reasonably  ascribed 
to  their  frequent  habit  of  taking  the  Nicotian  weed  to 
excess." 

Does  the  author  mean  to  Insinuate  by  the  above, 
that  the  Elizabethan  ladies  indulged  in  the 
"filthy  weed"  by  "  smoaking"  or  "chewing?" 
I  have  always  understood  that  the  "Nicotian 
weed"  whitened  the  teeth  rather  than  blackened 
them,  but  should  be  glad  to  be  enlightened  upon 
the  subject  by  some  of  your  scientific  readers. 

Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

154.  Covines  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  477.). — Remember- 
ing to  have  seen  it  stated  by  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents, that  witches  or  sorcerers  were  formerly 
divided  into  classes  or  companies  of  twelve,  called 
covines,  1  should  feel  obliged  by  a  reference  to  the 
authorities  from  which  this  statement  is  derived. 
They  were  not  alleged  at  the  time.  A.  N. 

155.  Story  referred  to  by  Jei'emy  Taylor.  — 
Jeremy  Taylor  {Duct.  Dubit.,  book  iii.  chap.  ii. 
rule  5.  quaest.  2.)  states: 

**  The  Greek  that  denied  the  dcpositum  of  his  friend, 
and  offered  to  swear  at  the  altar  that  he  had  restored  it 


already,  did  not  preserve  his  conscience  and  bis  oath 
by  desiring  his  friend  to  hold  the  staff*  in  which  be  bad 
secretly  conveyed  the  money.  It  is  true,  he  delivered 
it  into  his  hand,  desiring  that  he  would  hold  it  till  he 
had  sworn ;  but  that  artifice  was  a  plain  cosenage,  and 
it  was  prettily  discovered.  For  the  injured  person,  in 
indignation  at  the  perjury,  smote  the  staff*  upon  the 
ground,  and  broke  it,  and  espied  the  money.** 

Whence  is  the  above  incident  derived  ?    A  Tb. 

156.  Plant  in  Texas.  —  I  shall  be  si  ad  to  learn 
the  scientific  name  of  the  plant  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Athenceum  (1847,  p.  210.) 
refers :  — 

**  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  vast  prairies  of 
Texas  a  little  plant  is  always  to  be  found  which,  under 
all  circumstances  of  climate,  changes  of  weather,  rain, 
frost,  or  sunshine,  invariably  turns  its  leaves  and  flowers 
to  the  north,"  &c. 

157.  Discount. —  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  how  discount  originated,  and  where  first  made 
use  of?  James  C. 

158.  Sacre  Cheveux.  —  The  motto  of  the  arms 
of  the  family  of  Halifax  of  Chadacre  in  Suffolk, 
and  of  Lombard  Street,  is  — 

"  Sacre  Cheveux." 

It  does  not  seem  to  bear  allusion  to  the  crest, 
a  grilfin,  nor  to  any  of  the  charges  in  the  coat, 
which  I  do  not  at  the  moment  accurately  remem- 
ber. If  you  will  enlighten  me  as  to  the  meaning 
and  origin  of  the  motto,  I  shall  be  obliged.     S.  A. 

159.  "  Mad  as  a  March  Harer  —  In  Mr.  May- 
hew's  very  interesting  work,  London  Labour  and 
the  London  Poor,  Part  xxxiii.  p.  112.,  a  collector  of 
hareskins,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  calling,  says: 

"  Hareskins  is  in  —  leastways  I  c*lects  them— firom 
September  to  the  end  of  March,  when  hares,  they  says, 
goes  mad." 

Perhaps  the  allusion  to  the  well-known  saying, 
"  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,"  on  this  occasion  was 
made  without  the  collector  of  hareskins  being 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  saying.  Is  any- 
thing known  of  its  ori«rin  ?  I  imagine  that  Mr. 
Mayhew's  work  will  bring  many  such  sayinss  to 
light.  L.  L.  L. 

160.  Vermin,  Payments  for  Destruction  of  and 
Ancient  Names.  —  Can  you  afford  me  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  authority  (act  of  parliament,  or 
otherwise,)  by  which  churchwardens  in  old  times 
paid  sums  of  money  for  the  destruction  of  vermin 
in  the  several  parishes  in  England ;  and  by  what 
process  of  reasoning,  animals  now  deemed  inno- 
cuous were  then  thought  to  merit  so  rigorous  an 
extirpation  ? 

In  some  old  volumes  of  churchwardens'  ac- 
counts to  which  I  have  access,  I  find  names  which 
it  is  impossible  to  associate  with  any  description 
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of  Termin  now  known.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
correspondents  may  be  able  to  identify  them : 
such  as  gleadf  ringteal^  greas'head^  baggar.  My 
own  impression  as  to  the  latter  name  was,  that  it 
was  only  another  way  of  spelling  badger ;  but  as, 
in  the  volume  to  which  I  refer,  the  word  bowson 
occurs,  which  the  historian  Dr.  Whitaker  pro- 
nounces to  be  identical  with  that  species  of  ver- 
min, my  surmise  can  scarcely  be  correct. 

J.  B.  (Manchester). 

161.  Fire  unknown,  —  Leibnitz  {Sur  VEnten" 
dement  Jiumain,  liv.  i.  §  4.)  speaks  of  certain 
islanders  to  whom  fire  was  unknown.  Is  there 
any  authentic  account  of  savages  destitute  of  this 


essential  knowledge  ? 


C.  W.  G. 


162.  Matthew  Paris  s  Historia  Minor.  — During 
the  last  few  years  I  have  made  occasional,  but 
unsuccessful,  inquiries  after  the  Historia  Minor 
of  Matthew  Pans.  It  is  quoted  at  some  length 
by  Archbishop  Parker  (Antiquit,  JSccles.  Brit..,  ed. 
Hanov.  1605,  p.  158.).  It  is  also  referred  to, 
apparently  upon  Parker's  authority,  by  several 
divines  of  .the  succeeding  age  ;  by  one  or  more  of 
whom  (as  well  as  by  Watt)  the  MS.  is  spoken  of 
as  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  St.  James's. 
The  words  produced  by  Parker  do  not  occur  in 
Matthew  Paris's  Major  History ;  though  the 
editor  of  the  second  edition  of  the  larger  work 
would  appear  to  have  consulted  the  Hist,  Minor, 
either  in  the  Biblioth.  Reg,,  or  the  Cottonian 
Library,  or  else  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Coll., 
Cambridge.  Can  any  one  gratify  my  curiosity  by 
saying  whether  this  MS.  is  known  to  exist,  and 
(if  so)  where  ?  J.  Sansom. 

163.  Mother  Bunche*s  Fairy  Tales. — Who  wrote 
Mother  Bunches  Fairy  Tales ?  Dalstonia. 

164.  Monumental  Symbolism. — In  the  south  aisle 
of  Tylehurst  church,  Berks,  is  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Sir  Peter  Vanlore,  Knight, 
and  his  lady,  in  recumbent  positions,  at  whose  feet 
is  the  statue  of  tlieir  eldest  son  in  armour  kneeling. 
In  the  front  of  the  tomb  are  the  figures  of  ten  of 
their  children  in  processional  form  —  first,  two 
daughters  singly ;  the  rest  two  and  two,  four  of 
which  have  skulls  in  their  right  hands,  and  a  book 
in  their  left,  probably  to  denote  their  being  de- 
ceased at  the  time  the  monument  was  erected. 
At  the  feet  of  one  of  the  youngest  children  is  re- 
presented a  very  small  figure  of  a  child  lying  in  a 
shroud,  the  date  1627. 

Query,  What  do  the  books  symbolise  ? 

Julia  K.  Bockett. 
Southcote  Lodge. 

165.  Meaning  of  «  Stickle''  and  ''Dray:'  —  In 
Wm.  Browne's  Pastoral,  "  The  Squirrel  Hunt," 
we  read  of  — 

**  Patient  anglers,  standing  all  the  day 
Near  to  some  shallow  stickle,  or  deep  bay.** 


The  word  stickle  appears  to  me  to  be  used  here 
for  a  pool.  Is  it  ever  so  used  now,  or  has  that 
meaning  become  obsolete?  I  do  not  find  it  in 
Richardson's  Dictionary. 

In  the  Lake  District,  in  the  Langdales,  is  Har- 
rison's Stickle  or  Stickle  Tarn,  which  I  think  con- 
firms my  view  of  the  meaning. 


**  Whilst  he  from  tree  to  tree,  from  spray  to  spray, 
Gets  to  the  wood,  and  hides  him  In  his  dray" 

Cowper  uses  the  word  dray  with  reference  to 
the  same  animal : 

**  Chined  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray." 

"  A  Fable,"  Southey's  Edit.  viii.  312. 

What  is  the  correct  meaning  of  this  word? 
Richardson,  from  Barrett,  says,  "  a  dray  or  sledde, 
which  goeth  without  wheels."  And  adds,  "  also 
applied  to  a  carriage  with  low,  heavy  wheels, 
draofged  heavily  along,  as  a  brewer's  drayT 

He  then  quotes  the  passage  from  Cowper,  con- 


taining: the  above  line. 


F.  B.  Relton. 


166.  Son  of  the  Morning. — 

**  Son  of  the  morning,  rise  I  approach  you  here  I 
Come— but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn : 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre! 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  burn. 
Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn : 
*Twas  Jove*s — *tis  Mahomet^s — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 

Poor  cliild  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built 
on  reeds." 

How  many  read  the  above  beautiful  stanza  from 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  II.  Stanza  3.,  without  asking 
themselves  who  the  "  Son  of  the  morning"  is. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  literary  correspondents  and 
admirers  of  Byron  may  be  able  to  tell  us.  I  en- 
close my  own  solution  for  your  information. 

An  old  Bengal  Civiliaw. 

1 67.  Gild  Book,— i:\iQ  Gild-Book  of  the  «  Holy 
Trinity  Brotherhood"  of  St.  Botolph's  without 
Aldersgate,  London,  once  belonged  to  Mr.  W. 
Hone,  by  whom  it  is  quoted  in  his  Ancient  Mys^ 
teries,  p.  79.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  "  Notes 
AND  Queries  "  would  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
know  where  this  MS.  is  to  be  found,  I  should  be 
very  thankful.  D.  Rock. 

Buckland,  Faringdon. 


pope  and  flatman. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  132.) 

In  the  edition  of  Pope's  Works  published  by 
Knapton,  Lintot,  and  others,  1753,  9  vols.,  I  find 


the  following  note  to  the  Ode  entitled  "  The  Dying 
Christian  to  his  Soul :"  — 

**  This  Ode  was  written  in  imitation  of  the  famous 
Sonnet  of  Hadrian  to  his  departing  Soul,  but  as  much 
superior  to  his  original  in  sense  and  sublimity  as  the 
Christian  religion  is  to  the  pagan." 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  correspondence  of 
Pope  with  Steele,  vol.vii.  pp.185.  188,  189,  190. 
Letters  4.  7,  8,  and  9. 

That  Pope  also  derived  sorae  hints  at  least  from 
Flatman*s  Ode  is,  I  think,  certain,  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  bookseller's  catalogue  of  a  few 
years*  date : 

•*  Flatman,  Thos.,  Poems  and  Songs.  Portrait 
slightly  damaged.  8vo.,  new,  cf.  gt  back,  8».  With 
autof^raph  of  Alex.  Pope. 

•♦  MS.  Note  at  p.  55.  —  *  This  next  piece,  A  Thought 
on  Death,  is  remarkable  as  being  the  verses  from  which 
Pope  borrowed  some  of  the  thoughts  in  his  Ode  of 
The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul.'" 

F.  B.  Relton. 

The  question  whether  Flatman  borrowed  from 
Pope  or  Pope  from  Flatman  (the  former  seems 
far  more  probable)  may  perhaps  be  decided  by 
the  date  of  Flatman's  composition,  if  that  can 
be  ascertained.  Pope's  ode  was  composed  in 
November,  1712,  as  recorded  in  the  interesting 
series  of  letters  in  the  correspondence  between 
Pope  and  Steele  (Letters  iv.  to  ix.)  and  in  the 
532nd  number  of  the  Spectator,  From  Steele's 
letter  it  appears  that  the  stanzas  were  composed 
for  music :  is  any  setting  of  them  known,  anterior 
to  that  by  Harwood,  which  has  obtained  such 
universal  popularity,  in  spite  of  its  many  unde- 
niable errors  in  harmony  ?  Is  anything  known  of 
this  composer?  he  certainly  was  not  deficient 
either  in  invention  or  taste,  and  must  have  written 
other  pieces  worthy  to  be  remembered.  E.  V. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  coincidence  between 
the  passages  of  Thomas  Flatman  and  Pope,  indi- 
cated at  p.  132.,  arises  from  both  imitating  the 
alliteration  of  the  original : 

**  Animula,  vagula,  hlandida, 
Hospes,  comesque  corporis, 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
PaUidula,  rigida,  wndula? 
Nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos." 

Casaubon  {Hist.  Ang,  Script.^  t.  i.  p.  210.  ed. 
Lug.  Bat.)  has  totally  lost  sight   of  this   in  his 


Greek  translation. 


Theodore  Bucklet. 


TEST   OF   STRENGTH   OF   A   BOW. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  5^.) 

Although  unable  to  answer  all  the  Queries  of 
ToxoPHiLUS,  the  subjoined  information  may  pos- 
sibly advantasje  him.  His  Queries  of  course  have 
reference  to  the  long  bow,  and  not  to  the  arbalest, 


or  cross-bow.  The  length  of  this  bow  appeara  to 
have  varied  according  to  the  height  and  strength 
of  the  bowman  ;  for  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  lY.  an  act  was  passed  ordaining  thai 
every  Englishman  should  be  possessed  of  a  bow  of 
his  own  height.  Bishop  Latimer  also,  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  preached  before  Edward  VI.,  and 
published  in  1549,  wherein  he  enforces  the  practice 
of  archery,  has  the  following  passage : 

"  In  my  time  my  father  taught  me  how  to  draw, 
how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,  and  not  to  draw  with 
strength  of  arms,  as  other  nations  do,  but  with  strength 
of  body.  1  had  my  bows  brought  me  according  to  my 
age  and  strength  :  as  I  increased  in  them,  so  my  bows 
were  made  bigger  and  bigger." 

The  length  of  the  full-sized  bow  appears  to  have 
been  about  six  feet :  the  arrow,  three. 

The  distance  to  which  an  arrow  could  be  shot 
from  the  long  bow  of  course  depended,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  quality  and  toughness  of  the 
wood,  as  well  as  upon  the  skill  and  strength  of  the 
archer;  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
tougher  and  more  imyielding  the  bow,  the  greater 
the  strength  required  in  bending  it,  and  conse- 
quently the  greater  the  force  imparted  to  the 
arrow.  The  general  distance  to  which  an  arrow 
could  be  shot  from  the  long  bow  seems  to  have 
been  from  eleven  to  twelve  score  yards ;  although 
there  are  instances  on  record  of  individuals  shoot- 
ing from  400  to  500  yards. 

The  best  bows  used  by  our  ancestors  were  made 
of  yew,  as  it  appears  from  a  statute  made  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by 
which  it  was  enacted  — 

"  That  none  under  the  age  of  seventeen  should  shoot 
with  a  bow  of  yew,  except  his  parents  were  worth  10/. 
per  annum  in  lands,  or  40  marks  in  goods :  and  for 
every  bow  made  of  yew,  the  bowyer  not  inhabiting 
London  or  the  suburbs  should  make  four,  and  the 
inhabitant  there  two,  bows  of  other  wood." 

These  restrictions  were  doubtless  owing  to  the 
great  scarcity  of  yew.  The  otlier  woods  most  in 
request  were  elm,  witch-hazel,  and  ash.  By  the 
statute  8th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  3.,  it  was  or- 
dained  that  every  bowyer  residing  in  London 
should  have  always  ready  fifty  bows  of  either  of 
the  before -mentioned  woods.  By  this  statute  also 
the  prices  at  which  the  bows  were  to  be  sold  were 
regulated. 

I  believe  the  ancient  bows  were  made  of  one 
piece;  whether  there  is  any  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived in  having  a  bow  of  more  than  two  pieces,  I 
leave  for  some  one  better  qualified  than  myself  to 
determine. 

As  regards  arrows,  Ascham,  in  his  Toxophfl^i 
has  enumerated  fifteen  sorts  of  wood  of  which 
arrows  were  made  in  his  time,  viz.  brasell,  turkie- 
wood,  fusticke,  sugercheste,  hard-beam,  byrche, 
ash,  oak,  service-tree,    alder,  blackthorn,   elder, 
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beach,  a^>e,  and  bliIIow  :  of  these  aspe  and  ash 
were  accounted  the  beat ;  the  one  for  tnrget- 
shootini,  the  other  for  war.  Tho  author  of  The 
Fitld  Book  says : 

"  That  aa  arrow  woighing  from  tweotif  to  fnur-and- 
tweniy  pannjr  weights,  made  of  jew,  was  cixuidered  b; 
archers  Ibe  best  tliat  could  be  used." 

David  Stbtbhs. 

Godalmiag. 

The  method  of  trying  and  proving  a  bow  is 
stated  by  Ascbam  to  be  thus : 

"  By  Bbooling  it  in  the  tielda,  and  tiahiitg  it  with 
dead  A^t^  shafts;  looking  where  it  camiM  mosti  and 
providing  for  that  pUcc  betimes,  lest  it  pinch  and  so 
fret  When  the  bow  has  thus  bwn  shot  in,  and  appears 
to  contain  good  shooting  wood,  it  must  he  tiken  to  a 
■kilfui  workman,  to  be  cut  shorter,  (craped,  and  dressed 
litter,  and  made  to  come  circularly  round;  and  it 
should  be  whipped  at  the  endi,  lest  it  snap  in  sundet 

It  \i  caloulated  that  an  arrow  maj  be  shot  110 
yards  for  every  201b3,  weight  of  the  bow. 

As  regards  the  length  of  the  old  English  bow, 
the  Btatule  5th  of  Edward  IV.  cap.  4.,  runs  thus : 

"  That  evwy  Engtiihman,  and  Irishmen  that  dwell 
with  Englishmen  and  speak  Englii<h,  that  be  between 
sUteen  and  aiity  In  age,  sliall  have  an  English  bow  of 


The  foregoing  is  extracted  from  a  work  entitled 
Tke  EngUih  Bowman,  by  T.  Roberts,  1801, 


her  decease,  portraits  of  her  mother  and  her  father- 
law,  Mr.  Baskerville,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Kaott  of 
Birmingham.  Some  of  Air.  Iliialon's  family  and  frieuda 
who  are  still  living,  coimider  this  likeness  of  Mr.  Baa- 
kerville  as  a  most  eicellent  and  faithful  resemblance. 
It  was  taken  by  one  Miller,  an  artist  of  considerable 
eminence  in  Che  latter  part  of  Raskeriille's  time.  1 
inquiries  of  my  fiiend  Wt.  Grafton,  of  Park   Gro 

notice :  and  at  his  solicitation  Mr.  Knott  kindly  per- 
mitted Mr.  Raven  of  Birmingham,  an  artist  uF  much 
celebrity,  to  copy  it  fur  my  use  and  the  embellishment 
of  this  work  ;  to  which,  1  think,  the  united  talents  of 
Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Lee  have  done  ample  justice." 

The  portrait  faces  p.  310.  of  Mr.  Hansard's  book, 
and  there  may  be  found  an  account,  though  some- 
what different,  of  the  exhumation  alluded  to  by 
Ma.  St.  Johhb  (Vol.  '\v^  p.  123.),  which  took  place 
in  May,  1821.  Cranmobe. 

In  answer  to  nn  inquirer  I  b^  respectfully  to 
state  that  the  body  of  the  eminent  printer  now 
repoaea,  as  it  has  for  some  years,  in  the  vaults  of 
Christ  Church  in  our  town.       WiLLiAU  CoBHiSH. 

New  Street,  Birmingham. 


S>t9\\ti  to  ^tnor  tSunftil. 

Mazer  Wood  and  Sin-ealers  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.  239. 
288.).— The  following  extract  from  Hone's  Year 
Book,  p.  858.,  will  add  to  the  explanation  fur- 
nished by  S.  S.  S.,  and  will  also  give  an  instance 
of  the  Eingular  practices  which  prevailed  among 


(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  40.  123.) 
Hansard's  Typograpbia,  i.  8vo.  1825,  Preface, 


-  Among  the  I.ansdowne  MSS.  in  the  Bril 
Museum  are  statements  in  Aubrey's  ovn  handwriting 
to  this  purport.  In  the  county  of  Hereford  n'ai  an 
old  custom  at  funerals,  to  hire  poor  people,  who  were 
to  take  upon  them  the  sins  of  the  party  deceased.  Otn 
of  them  (he  was  a  long,  lean,  ugly,  lamentable,  poor 
»t),  1  remember,  lived  in  a  cottage  on  Elosse  high- 


way. 


BURht 


The 


.  of  the  111 


dlaid   0 


corpse 


has  been  hithen 


sup  pose  1 


of  fine 


full 


<  to  drlr 


a  loaf 
2ard  boti:!  of  maple. 
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various  improTements  in  the  Typographic  Art,  as  well 
aa  in  the  arts  connected  with  it.  At  the  lime  when  I 
was  collecting  information  for  that  part  of  my  work  in 
which  Mr.BaskerrUleis  particularly  mentioned  (p.310. 
el »;.),  I  thoiight  it  a  good  opportunity  to  make  in- 
4}uiry  at  Birmingham  whether  any  portrait  or  likeness 
of  him  remained ;  for  a  long  time  the  inquiry  wai 
constantly  answered  in  the  negative,  but  at  last  it  oc- 
curred to  a  friend  to  make  a  si-arch  among  the  Bimily 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Baskerville,  and  he  was  successful. 
Mt.  BaskeiYille  married  the  widow  of  a  Mr,  Eaves ; 

by  her  former  husband,  a  son  and  a  daughter:  the  latter 
married  her  lint  cousin,  Mr.  Josiah  Ruston,  formerly 
a  Teapectable  druggist  at  Birmingham,  and  ^he  sur- 
vived lier  husband.      At  the  sale  of  some  rif.cts  after 


ipto  facta,  all  the  sins  of  the  defunct,  and  freed  him  or 
her  from  walking  after  they  were  dead." 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  this  curious  practice  of  «jii- 
eaiing,  or  on  tie  existence  of  regular  ain-ealeri. 

E.  H.  B. 

[Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  edition  of  Brande's  Po/iu/ar  ^H(i. 
ijuitiee,  vol.  IL   p.  156.  4to.  has  given  a  curious  passage 

lived  in  Kerefordihire,  which  has  been  quoted  in 
GenlL-aian'i  Mo-jazine,  vol.  icii.  pt.  i.  p. 222.] 

"A  Puttie  of  otker  Men's  Flotoert"  (Vol.  iv^ 
pp.  58.  125.). — If  D.  Q.  should  succeed  in  finding 
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this  saying  in  Montaigne's  Works,  I  hope  he  will 
be  kind  enough  to  send  an  "  Eureka ! "  to  "  Notes 
AND  Queries,"  as  by  referring  to  pp.  278.  451.  of 
your  second  volume  he  will  see  that  I  aui  interested 
in  the  question. 

I  am  still  inclined  to  think  that  the  metaphor, 
in  its  present  concise  form  at  all  events,  does  not 
belong  to  Montaigne,  though  it  may  owe  its  origin 
to  some  passage  in  the  Essays,  See,  for  example, 
one  in  book  i.  chap.  24. ;  another  in  book  ii. 
chapw  10.,  in  Hazlitt's  second  edition,  1845, 
pp.  54.  186. 

But  I  have  not  forgotten  Montaigne's  motto, 
"  Que  S9ais-je  ? "  The  chances  are  that  I  am 
wrong.  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  his  right  to 
the  saying  satisfactorily  proved  by  reference  to 
book,  chapter,  and  page.  C.  Forbes. 

Temple. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  preface  to  the  thick 
Svo.  edition  of  the  Elegant  Extracts^  Verse^  pub- 
lished by  C.  Dilly,  1796,  you  will  find  these 
words :  — 

"  I  will  conclude  my  preface  with  the  ideas  of  Moti' 
taigne.  *  I  have  here  only  made  a  nosegay  of  culled 
flowers,  and  have  brought  nothing  of  my  own  but  the 
thread  that  ties  them.*  " 

K.  S.  S. 

56.  Fenchurch  Street. 

Table  Book  (Vol.  i.,  p.  215.).  —  See  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ,  vol.  xxi.,  Antiq.  pp. 
3 — 15,  and  some  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the 
Academy.  (Proceedings^  vol.  iii.  p.  74.)  R.  H. 

Briwingahle  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  22.).  —  I  cannot  find 
this  word  in  any  authority  to  which  I  have  access. 
I  derive  it  from  Sax.  bpipan,  to  brew,  and 
€a]:e1i  a  tax ;  and  think  it  the  same  as  tolsester^ 
a  duty  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  ale- 
brewers,  mentioned  in  Charta  55  Hen.  III. :  "Tol- 
sester  cerevisie,  hec  est  pro  quolibet  braccino  per 
annum  unam  lagenam  cerevisie."  F.  J. 

Simnels  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.390.  506.).  —  T.  very  sen- 
sibly suggests  that  Lambert  Simnel  is  a  nickname 
derived  from  a  kind  of  cake  still  common  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  eaten  in  Lent.  I  have 
never  met  with  Simnel  as  a  surname,  and  have 
actually  been  told,  as  a  child,  that  the  Simnels  were 
called  after  Lambert ;  which  is  so  far  worthy  of 
note  as  that  it  connects  the  two  togither  in  tradi- 
tion, though,  no  doubt,  as  T.  suggests,  it  is  Lam- 
bert who  was  called  after  the  Simnels.  As  a  child 
I  took  the  liberty  to  infer,  in  consequence,  that 
Parkins  (gingerbread  of  oatmeal  instead  of  flour, 
and  also  common  in  the  north  of  England)  were 
called  after  Perkin  Warbeck.  I  am  aware  of  the 
superior  claim  of  Peterkin  now ;  but  the  coin- 
cidence may  perhaps  amuse  your  correspondents. 

t 


A  Ship's  Berth  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  83.). — I  would  sug- 
gest to  your  correspondent  S.  S.  S.  (2)  another 
derivation  for  our  word  berth. 

The  present  French  berceau^  a  cradle,  was  in 
the  Norman  age  written  fcer5,  as  appears  in  a 
MSS.  Life  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary. This  Life  has  been  printed  at  Bonn  by 
Dr.  Nicolaus  Delius,  1850;  but  in  the  print  the 
character  5  has  been  represented  by  the  ordinary 
z.  This  is  a  pity,  because,  as  all  know  who  are 
familiar  with  our  MSS.  oT  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  this  figure  5  took  not  unfre- 
quently  the  place  of  %  (th)  ;  and  on  this  account 
it  is  a  character  which  ought  to  be  scrupulously 
preserved  in  editing.  Ber'^  then  was  probably 
pronounced  berths  or  possibly  with  a  little  more  of 
the  sibilant  than  is  now  found  in  the  latter.  How 
easily  the  sibilant  and  the  th  run  into  one  another 
may  be  seen  by  the  third  person  singular  of  our 
present  Indicative : 

saith  .  .  .  says, 
doth  .  .  .  does, 
hopeth     .         ,         .    hopes. 

J.E. 

Oxford,  August  2.  1851. 

Suicides  buried  in  Cross-roads  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  116.). 
—  P.  M.  M.  makes  inquiry  respecting  a  prac- 
tice formerly  observed  of  burying  murderers  in 
cross-roads.  I  have  often  heard  that  suicides 
were  formerly  interred  in  such  places,  and  that  a 
stake  used  to  be  driven  through  the  body.  I 
know  of  two  places  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Boston 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  such  burials  are  stated  to 
have  taken  place.  One  of  these  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  Boston,  on  what  is  called 
the  low  road  to  Freiston ;  a  very  ancient  haw^ 
thorn  tree  marks  the  spot,  and  the  tree  itself  is 
said  to  have  sprung  from  the  stake  which  was 
driven  through  the  body  of  the  self-murderer. 
The  tradition  was  told  me  sixty  years  since,  and 
the  interment  was  then  said  to  have  occurred  a 
hundred  years  ago ;  the  suicide's  name  was  at  that 
time  traditionally  remembered,  and  was  told  to 
me,  but  I  cannot  recall  it.  The  tree  exhibits 
marks  of  great  age,  and  is  preserved  with  care ; 
it  still  bears  "  may,"  as  the  flower  of  the  white- 
thorn is  called,  and  haws  in  their  season. 

The  second  grave  (as  it  is  reported)  of  this 
kind  is  on  the  high  road  from  Boston  to  Wain- 
fleet,  at  the  intersection  of  a  road  leading  to  But- 
terwick,  at  a  place  called  Spittal  Hill;  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  hospital  or  infirmary,  which  was 
attached  to  the  Priory  of  St.  James  at  Freiston. 
This  spot  is  famous  in  the  traditions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  the  scene  of  the  appearance  of  a 
sprite  or  hobgoblin,  called  the  "  Spittal  Hill  Tut  ;" 
which  takes,  in  the  language  of  the  district,  the 
shape  of  a  shag  foal^  and  is  said  to  be  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  suicide  buried  there. 
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Mb.  Bannrl's  Query,  The  propriety  of  the 
Eiijjllsli  practice,  in  tbis  respect,  may  be  diiubteJ, 
NrrvoTia  is  correctly  equivalent  to  Lat.  nervosiai 
Fr.  nerveax,  strong,  vigorous.  In  the  seDsa  of 
ntreous  weaknets,  or,  perliaps  more  correctly,  ii«r- 
vine  weaknesa,  the  word  should  prob.ibly  be  nemuA, 
analogous  Co  qacdmiah,  tqneamisk,  agiiinh,  feverinh, 
&c.  In  ScotlaiiJ,  tliougli  the  Eiiplish  miiy  rofiiiril 
it  as  a  vulgarism,  I  have  heard  the  word  uaud  in 
this  form.  F.  S.  Q. 

Coleridge' sEtsays  on  Beaiiig  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  1 75.)- 
— I  liave  copies  of  the  Eaeayi  ruferred  to.  They 
ncre  republished  about  lt<36  in  Frnser's  Literary 
CAronkle.  Mobtihiik  Cou-ihb. 

Cupriiaoj'. 

"Nao"  or  "  Naa>:'  a  Ship  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  28.).  — I 
have  already  answered  Goheb  upon  the  imaginary 
word  jtaie,  a  ship;  I  beg  now  to  remark  on  Mb. 
Fsnton's  vav.  If  TUf  w»s  a  ship  at  all,  I  am  ut  a 
loss  to  know  nhy  it  shoulii  be  "  a  much  older  term." 
Itnouldprobabtybesubsequenttotbeinl-roductlon 
of  the  Latin  noun,  which  it  dockn  of  its  Rnal  i>. 
The  word  or  name  is  quoted  from  a  Triad,  the 
ninety-seventh  of  tliat  series  whieh  conttuns  the 
mention  of  Llewelyn  an  Griffith,  (he  last  prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  what  makes  it  "one  of  the  nldest" 
Triads,  I  have  no  idea.  Nor  clo  I  know  what 
ascertains  the  date  of  any  of  them;  or  removes 
the  date  of  tlie  composiiion  of  any  one  of  them 
beyond  the  middle  ages. 

But  Nem/dd  is  no  very  uncommon  proper  name 
of  men  and  women,  derived  from  nev,  heaven ; 
simply  "lord  of  lords."  Itforms 
'  larch,  meircbion. 
word  but  lord. 
David  ftp  Gwelyn  either  mentions  the  navigation 
of  the  lords,  the  Trojan  chiefmins,  to  Britam ;  or 
ehe  that  of  Nevjdd  Nav  Neivion,  cutting  short 
his  title.  But  the  former  is  the  plain  sense  of  the 
thing.  If  Mb.  Fbhtoh  will  only  turn  to  Owen's 
Dictionary  (from  which  wam,  a  ship,  is  very  pro- 
perly exduded)  he  will  tliere  find  the  quotation 
from  Gwatchmai ;  in  which  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity  are  styled  the  Undonion  Neivion,  "  har- 
monizing or  consentaneous  Lords."  Ue  will 
scarcely  make  bold  to  turn  ibem  into  ships. 

^  A,N. 

Unde  derivatur  Sto'Hhenge  (Vol.iv.,  p.67.)-  — 
Your  correspondent  P.  P.  proposes  to  interpret 
this  word,  bone-ttonei,  from  iengat,  the  Saxon 
for  B  horse  ;  and  to  understand  thereby  large 
atones,  as  I  he  words  horte'Chestait,  horse-dainy, 
horse-mwihroom,  &c.,  mean  large  ones.  But,  if  ha 
had  duly  considered  the  arguments  contained  in 
Mr,  Herbert's  Cyclops  Ckriaiiamu,  pp.  162-4.,  he 
would  have  seen  the  necessity  of  showing,  that  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Enclisb  the  dedcriptiou  can 
follow,  in  composition,  the  thing  described  ;  which 
it  seems  it  can  do  in  neither.     In  support  of  his 


stone-horse,  he  should  have  produced  a  chesnut- 
horae  in  the  vegetable  sense;  a  daisy-horae,  or  k 
mushroom -horse.  Till  he  does  that,  the  gram- 
matical canon  appealed  to  by  that  author,  will 
remain  in  as  full  force  against  the  stone>horse  as 
against  the  a  tone- hanging,  £.  A.  M. 

JVicJ  iVac*  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  179.).  — A  rude  species 
of  music  very  common  amongst  the  bo^s  in  Shef- 
field, called  by  them  nicka'iuicki.  It  is  mode  br 
two  pieces  of  bone,  sometimes  two  pieces  of  wood, 
placed  between  the  fingers,  and  beaten  in  time  by 
a  rapid  motion  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  It  is  one 
of  the  periodical  amusements  of  the  boys  going; 
along  the  streets. 

"  And  witli  his  ri{;ht  drew  forth  a  Iruncbeon  of  a 
while  01  rib,  and  two  plecM  of  wood  of  a  like  form  j 
one  ofblaek  Eben,  and  the  other  orincnmalian  Braiile  ; 
and  put  them  betwiit  the  fin<;ers  of  that  hand,  in  good 
symmetry.  Then  knocking  them  together,  made  such 
a  noiw,  as  the  lepers  of  Britaiiy  use  to  ila  with  their 
clajipering  olickets ;  yet  heltcr  resounding,  and  tar 
more  harmoniuus."  —  BaMaiM,  book  ij.  c.  19, 

H.J. 

Meaning  of  Car/ax  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  S08.).  —  E.J.  S. 
snya  "  Oarfoix  reminds  me  of  Carfax  in  Oxford. 
Are  the  n.troes  akin  to  each  other  P"  When  at 
Oxford  I  used  to  hear  that  Carfax  was  properly 
Quarfax,  a  contraction  for  quatuor  faciei,  four 
faces.  The  church,  it  will  be  remembered,  looks 
one  way  to  High  Street,  another  to  Queen  Street, 
a  third  to  the  Cornmarkel,  and  the  fourth  to  St. 
Aldatc's.  H.  T,  G. 

Hand  giving  the  Benediction  (Vol,  iii.,  p.  477.^. 
— Rabbi  Bechai  tells  us  of  the  solemn  blessing  m 
Numbers  vi,  25,  26, 27.,  in  which  the  name  Jeho- 
vah is  thrice  repeated,  that,  wlien  the  high  priest 
pronounced  it  on  the  people,  "  elevatione  manuum 
sic  digitos  compomil  id  Tbiada  exprimerent." 

W.  Fhaseb, 
Ujititcky  for  Pregnant  Women  to  take  an  Oath 
(Vol.  iv.,  p,  151.).  —  I  beg  to  inform  CowoiLL  that 
Irishwomen  of  the  lower  order  almost  invariably 
refuse  to  be  swum  while  pregnant.  Having  Ire- 
quenlly  had  ID  administer  oaths  to  beads  of  fa- 
milies applying  for  relief  during  tbe  famine  in 
Ireland  in  I84T-8-9,  I  can  speak  with  certainty 
as  to  the  fact,  though  I  am  unable  to  account  f<# 
tbe  origin  of  the  superstition.  BABTAlros, 

Dablin. 

Borough- English  (Vol.iv,,  p.  133.).  —  B«»yii 
or  Borotigh-ICnglisk  is  a  custom  appendant  to  on- 
cient  boruupba,  such  as  existed  in  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  are  contained  in  the  Book  of  Domesday. 
Taylor,  in  his  HUtory  of  Gavemnd,  p.  102t  slates, 
that  in  ihe  villages  round  the  city  of  Hereford, 
the  lands  are  all  held  in  the  tenure  of  Borough- 
English.    There  appears  also  to  be  4  ctistomary 
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descent  of  lands  and  tenements  in  some  places 
called  Borow' English^  as  in  Edraunton :  vid. 
Kitchin  of  Courts^  fol.  102.  The  custom  of 
Borough' EngUshj  like  that  of  gavelkind,  and 
tliose  of  London  and  York,  is  still  extant ;  and  al- 
though it  may  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  by  deed  or  will,  yet,  doubtless,  in- 
stances occur  in  the  present  day  of  its  vitality  and 
consequent  operation.  Fbanciscus. 

Bate  of  a  Charter  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  152.). — I  sus- 
pect that  the  charter  to  which  Mr.  Hand  refers,  is 
one  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  not  of  Henry  HI. 
The  latter  sent  no  daughter  to  Sicily;  but  Joan, 
the  daughter  of  the  former,  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam, king  of  Sicily,  in  the  year  1176,  22  Henry  II. 
In  the  Great  Roll  of  that  year  (Rot.  13  b.)  are 
entries  of  payments  for  hangings  in  the  king's 
chamber  on  that  occasion,  and  of  fifty  marks  given 
to  Walter  de  Constantiis,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
for  entertaining  the  Sicilian  ambassadors.  See 
Madox's  Excheqiier,  i.  367.,  who  also  in  p.  18.  refers 
to  Hoveden,  P.  2.  p.  548.  This  may  perhaps 
assist  in  the  discovery  of  the  precise  date,  which  I 
cannot  at  present  fix.  ^. 


^us^cellaiteatti^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

The  Jansenhts  :  their  Rise,  Persecutions  hy  the  Jesuits^ 
and  existing  Remnant;  a  Chapter  in  Church  History: 
by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.,  is  an  interesting  little 
monograph,  reprinted  with  additions  from  Dr.  Kitto's 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature^  and  enriched  with  por- 
traits of  Jansenius,  St  Cyran,  and  the  Mere  Angelique. 
The  history  of  the  Jansenist  Church  lingering  in  sepa- 
rate existence  at  Utrecht  affords  a  new^  instance  of 
Catholicity  of  doctrine  apart  from  the  Papal  commu- 
nion ;  and  as  such  cannot  fail  to  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest for  many  of  our  readers. 

The  long,  hrilliant,  and  important  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  has  had  many  chroniclers.  The  Meinoires 
written  by  those  who  figured. in  its  busy  scenes  are 
almost  innumerable  ;  many,  as  may  be  supposed  from 
the  character  of  the  monarch  and  the  laxity  of  the 
court,  being  little  calculated  for  general  perusal. 
Mr.  James  therefore  did  good  service  when  he  pre- 
sented the  reading  world  with  his  historical  view  of 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  work  in  which, 
while  he  has  done  full  justice  to  the  talents  and  genius 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  circle  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  he  has  not  allowed  that 
splendour  so  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  as  to 
blind  him  to  the  real  infamy  and  heartlessness  with 
which  it  was  surrounded.  We  are  therefore  well 
pleased  to  see  Mr.  James's  history  reprinted  as  the  two 
new  volumes  of  Bohn*s  Standard  Library, 

Mr.  L.  A.  Lewis  of  125.  Fleet  Street  will  sell  on 
Friday  next  two  extraordinary  Collections  of  Tracts 
on  Trade,  Coinage,  Commerce,  Banks,  Public  Insti- 
tutions, and  Trade  generally.    The  First,  in  167  Vols., 


in  fol.,  4tOk,  and  8vo.,  commences  with  Milles*  Customer** 
RepHe,  1604.  The  Second,  in  20  Vols  ,  collected  up* 
wards  of  a  century  since,  commences  with  U.  Gilbert's 
Discourse  of  a  Discoverie  for  a  New  Passage  to  Cafyxia, 
1576.  Both  series  should  be  secured  for  a  Publio 
Library. 

Catalogue  Received. -— J.  Millers'  (43.  Chandos 
Street)  Catalogue  No.  28  of  Cheap  Books  for  Ready 
Money. 


BOOKS   AND   ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED    TO    PURCHASE. 

OrHONH  Lexicon  Radbinicum. 
Plato.     Vols.  VIII.  X.  XI.  of  the  Bipont  Edition. 
Parkinson's  Sermons.     Vol.  I. 

Athenaeum.     Oct.  and  Nor.  1848.    Parts  CCL.,  CCLI. 
Willis'   Price    Current.     Nos.    I.    III.    V.    XXIV.    XXVI. 
XXVII— XLV. 

Rabbi  Salemo  Jacobes  Commbntar  uber  dbn  Pentateuch  von 
L.  Haymann.    Bonn,  1833. 

Rabbi  Salemo  Jacobes  uber  das  erstb  Buch  Mosis  von 
L.  Haymann.    Bonn.  1833. 

No.  3.  of  Summer  Productions,  or  Proorbssivb  Miscellanies, 
hy  Thomas  Johnson.     London,  1790. 

History  op  Virginia.    Folio.    London,  \(i2A. 

The  Apologetics  op  Atiirnagoras,  Englished  by  D.  Hum- 
phreys.   London,  1714.  8vo. 

BoviLLUS  DE  ANiMifi  Immortalitatb,  ETC.     Lugduni,  1.522.  4to. 

Kuinoel's  Nov.  Test.    Tom.  I. 

The  Friend,  by  Coleridge.    Vol.  III.    Pickering. 

•»*  Letters,  stating  partictilars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  frce^ 
to  be  SHHt  to  Mr.  Bell.  Publisher  of  "NOTE:>  AND 
QUERIES,"  186.  Fleet  Street. 


F.  R.  A.  The  lines  r^erred  to  by  Dr.  Rimbault  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  131.)  are  not  those  quoted  in  that  page  by  A  Templar  from  the 
Cobleriana,  but  those  beginning  — 

"  As  by  the  Templars'  holds  you  go," 

respecting  which  a  Query  appeared  in  our  3rd  Vol,  p.  459. 

J.  Varley,  Jun.  The  lines  are  quoted  by  Washington  Irving^ 
from  SAakspeare's  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

Rt.  tpffl  perceive  th.it  his  communications  reach  us  in  a  very 
available  form . 

O.  T.  D.is  thanked  for  his  suggestions ^  which  shall  be  adopted 
as  far  as  practical.  He  will  find  that  his  communication  respect- 
ing Pallaviclno  has  been  anticipated  in  our  3rd  Vol.,  pp.  478.  523. 

Philo,  whose  Query  appeared  in  our  Number  of  July  \9tk,  wiU 
find  a  letter  at  our  Fttblishzr^s. 

Altron.  There  is  no  Agent  for  the  sale  cf  "  Notes  and 
Queries"  in  Dublin.  It  will  however  no  doubt  be  supplied  by 
any  bookseller  therefrom  whom  it  may  be  ordered. 

Replies  Received —  Dr.  M.  Sutcliffe  •—  Description  of  a  Dim* 
pie  —  Carli  the  Economist  —  Decretorum  Doctor  —  Versicle  — 
Querelle  d' AUemand  —  Ellrake  —  Sir  IV.  Rateinh  in  Virginia-^ 
M.  Lominus  Theologns  —  Papers  Translations  —  fVyle  Cop  — 
Collar  of  SS.  —  What  constitutes  a  Proverb  —  Visiting  Cards  — 
Going  the  whole  Hog — Lord  Mayor,  a  Privy  Councillor — Inscrip- 
tion  on  a  Claymore —  Queen  Brunthaut —  Cagots-'  Written  8er» 
vions  —  Tale  of  a  Tub — Cowper  Law — Murderers  buried  in 
Cross-roads  —  Thread  the  Needle  —  Borough  English  —  Goose- 
berry Fool-'  Darby  and  Joan  —  Print  Cleaning—' Serpent  with 
a  Human  Head. 

Copies  of  our  Prospectus,  according  to  the  suggestion  ofT.V..  H., 
witl  be  forwarded  to  any  correspondent  willing  to  assist  us  by  cir- 
culating  them. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  with  very  copious  Indices,  may  still  be 
had,  price  9«.  6£f.  each,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Notes  and  Queries  is  punished  at  noon  on  Friday,  so  that  our 
country  Subscribers  may  receive  it  on  Saturday.  The  subscrip- 
tion for  the  Staotped  Edition  is  lOv.  2d.  for  Six  Months,  which  may 
be  paid  by  Poit-ojfice  Order  drawn  in  favour  qf  our  Publisher, 
Mr.  Gbokge  Bell.  180.  Fleet  Street ;  to  whose  care  all  commu- 
nications for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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LONDON  LIBRARY,  12.  St.  James's  Square.— 
Patron  —  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  ALBERT. 

Thia  Institution  now  offers  to  its  members  a  collection  of  60.000 
Tolumes.to  wliich  additions  are  constantly  making,  botli  in  English  and 
foreign  literature.  A  reading  room  is  also  open  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers, supplied  with  the  best  English  and  foreign  periodicals. 

Terms  of  admission— entrance  fee,  62. ;  annual  subscription,  il. ;  or 
entrance  fee  and  life  subscription,  26^ 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

September,  1851.  J.  G.  COCHRANE,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


Now  ready.  Price  SAs.,  Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  Dedicated 

by  Special  Permission  to 

THE  (LATE)  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

FiSALMS  AND  HYMNS  FOR  THE  SERVICE 
OF  THE  CHURCH.  The  words  selected  by  the  Very  Rev. 
H.  MILBf  AN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  The  Music  arranged  for 
Four  Voices,  but  applicable  also  to  Two  or  One,  including  Chants  for  the 
Services,  Responses  to  the  Commandments,  and  a  Concise  Systrm  op 
Chanting,  by  J.  B.  SALE,  Musical  Instructor  and  Organist  to  Her 
Maiesty.  4to.,  neat,  in  morocco  cloth,  price  i&s.  To  be  hod  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  SALE,  21.  Holywell  Street,  Millbank,  Westminster,  on  the  receipt 
of  a  Post  Office  Order  for  that  amount ;  and  by  order,  of  the  principal 
Booksellers  and  Music  Warehouses. 

**  A  great  advance  on  the  works  we  have  hitherto  had,  connected  with 
our  Church  and  Cathedral  Service."—  Times. 

**  A  collection  of  Psalm  Tunes  certainly  unequalled  in  this  country." 
—Literary  Gazette. 

"  One  of  the  best  collections  of  tunes  which  we  have  yet  seen.  Well 
merits  the  distinguished  patronage  imder  which  it  appears."  —  Musical 
World. 

**  A  collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  together  with  a  system  of  Chant- 
ing of  a  very  superior  character  to  any  which  has  hitherto  appeared."  — 
Jmn  BvXL 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL,  186.  Fleet  Street. 
Also,  lately  published, 

J.  B.  SALE'S  SANCTUS,  COMMANDMENTS 

and  CHANTS  as  performed  at  the  Chapel  Royal  St.  James,  price  2s. 
C.  LONSDALE,  26.  Old  Bond  Street. 


Price  ia.  6d. ;  by  Post  Ss. 

ILLUSTRATIONS     AND     ENQUIRIES     Re- 
lating TO    MESMERISM.      Part   I.     By  the  Rev.   S.  R. 
AITLAND,  DD.  F.R.S.  F.8.A.     Sometime  Librarian  to  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  at  Lambeth. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  pamphlets  we  ever  read." — 
Morning  Herald. 

**  This  publication,  which  promises  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  larger 
work,  will  well  repay  serious  perusal." — Ir.  EccL  Journ. 

'*  A  small  pamphlet  in  which  he  throws  a  startling  light  on  the  prac- 
tices of  modem  Mesmerism."— iToMin^Aam  Joumcu. 

*'Dr.  Maitland,  we  consider,  has  here  brought  Mesmerism  to  the 
*  touchstone  of  truth,'  to  the  test  of  the  standard  of  right  or  wrong.  We 
thank  him  for  this  first  instalment  of  his  inquiry,  and  hope  that  he  will 
not  long  delay  the  remaining  portions."— Xomion  Medical  Qazette. 

**  The  EnqiUries  arc  extremely  curious,  we  should  indeed  say  impor- 
tant. That  relating  to  the  Witch  of  Kndor  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful we  ever  read.  We  cannot  enter  into  particulars  in  this  brief  notice  { 
but  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  pamphlet  even  to  those  who  care 
nothing  about  Mesmerism,  or  atun-y  (for  it  has  come  to  tliis  at  last)  with 
the  subject."— Z>u&Ztn  Evening  Post. 

"  We  recommend  its  general  perusal  as  being  really  an  endeavour, 
by  one  whose  position  gives  him  the  best  facilities,  to  ascertain  the 
genuine  character  of  Mesmerism,  which  is  so  much  disputed."—  Wool- 
mer^s  Exeter  Gazette. 

**  Dr.  Maitland  has  bestowed  a  vast  deal  of  attention  on  the  suUect 
for  many  years  past,  and  the  present  pamphlet  i^  in  part  the  result  of 
his  thoughts  and  inquiries.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  it  which  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  quote  ....  but  we  content  ourselves  with  referring 
our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself."  —  Brit.  Mag. 

PIPER,  BROTHERS,  ft  CO.,  23.  Paternoster  Row. 


PROFIT  AND  DISCOUNT  TABLES, 

In  One  Volume,  just  published,  bound  in  roan,  price  S«.  6d.t  or4«.  firee 

by  poet, 

OHO  WING  the  Prices  at  which  Articles  must  be 

O  Sold,  to  obtain  a  Profit  at  a  certain  Per  Centage  upon  their  in- 
voiced Cost.  And  also,  the  Net  Cost  of  Articles,  when  Discounta  are 
allowed  on  the  invoiced  Prices.  Adapted  for  the  assistance  of  Tradera 
in  their  Purchases,  Sales,  and  taking  Stock.  The  Calcnlatlons  are  upon 
Prices  from  Id.  to  20s.,  and  at  the  Rates  firom  I^  per  Cent,  to  75  per  Cent. 

The  following  Example  will  show  the  Application  of  the  Tables.  — The 
invoiced  Price  of  Silk  is  is.  id.  per  yard,  which  it  u  proposed  to  sell  at 
15  per  Cent,  profit. 

Refer  to  the  page  showing  that  rate  of  per  centage,  find  the  cost  price 
in  the  first  column,  and,  by  looking  to  the  same  line  of  the  second,  tb» 
price  to  be  asked  is  shown  to  be  2s.  8}d. 

By  CHARLES  ODY  ROOKS,  Accoitntxnt. 
London  :  WILLIAM  TEOG  &  CO.,  85.  Queen  Street,  Cheapdde. 


Just  published,  fcap.  8vo.,  price  6s.  6d.  in  cloth, 

THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER;  or  the  Contem- 
plative Man's  Recreation,  by  IZAAC  WALTON  and  CHARLES 
COTTON  :  with  a  new  Biographical  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  em- 
bellished with  eighty-five  Engravings  on  Copper  and  Wood. 

London :  HENRY  KENT  CAUSTON,  Graoechurch  Street. 


Extremely  Rare  Tracts. 

MR.  L.  A.  LEWIS  will  SRLL,  at  his  HOUSE, 
125.  Fleet  Street,  on  Friday,  26th,  some  BOOKS,  from  an  old 
family  library,  includiug  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  T^cts  on 
trade,  coinage,  commerce,  banks,  public  institutions,  &c.,  in  1^  vols., 
collected  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  containing  nuraeroua 
articles  of  excessive  rarity:  Acta  Eruditorum  ab  anno  1688  ad  1727, 
d7  vols.  ;  Yalpy's  edition  of  the  Delphin  and  Yariorum  Classics,  141 
vols.  ;  some  curious  Manuscripts ;  early  printed  Books :  to  which  is 
added,  the  Library  of  the  late  George  Watkinson,  Esq»,  many  yeaxs  of 
the  Bank  of  England  ;  in  which  will  be  found  a  series  of  Booka  rehtUns 
to  Catholics,  Black  Letter,  Theology,  &c. 


Mr.  Noble's  Stereotype  Plates. 

MR.  L.  A.  LEWIS  is  preparing  to  SELL,  shortly, 
at  his  House,  125.  Fleet  Street,  the  important  assemblage  of 
STEREOTYPE  PLATES,  the  property  of  the  late  Theophilus  Noble, 
of  Fleet  Street  and  Chancery  Lane :  comprising  upwM^  of  Twenty 
Tons  weight,  and  including  that  popular  series  of  Novels,  Talea,  and 
Romances  publishedunder  the  title  of  iV^oveii\reu;«|japer,  in680  sheets. 
Catalogues  are  preparing,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  appUcaSion  on  re- 
ceipt of  four  postage  stamps. 


M 


Literary  Sale  Rooms,  125.  Fleet  Street. 
R.    L.     A.    LEWIS    will    have     SALES     by 


AUCTION  of  Libraries,  small  parcels  of  Books,  Prints,  Fictuxet, 

and  Miscellaneous  Effiects  every  Friday.  Property  sent  in  on  the  pre- 
vious Saturday  will  be  certain  to  be  sold  (.if  required)  in  the  followinff 
week. 


2  vols.,  sold  separately,  8s.  each. 

SERMONS.      By  the  Rev.   ALFRED  GATTY, 
M.A.,  Yicar  of  Ecclesfield. 

"  In  the  effective  simplicity  with  which  Mr.  Gatty  applies  the  incldenta 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel  to  the  e very-day  concema  of  life,  he  has  no 
superior.  His  faith  is  that  of  a  sincere  and  genuine  scriptural  Church- 
man."— Britannia. 

*'  Of  all  sermons  I  have  ever  seen,  they  are  by  far  the  best  adapted 
to  such  congregations  as  I  have  had  to  preach  to ;  at  any  rate,  in  my 
opinion.  And,  as  a  further  proof  of  their  adaptation  to  the  people  ■ 
wants  (and  indeed  the  best  proof  that  could  be  given),  I  have  Seen 
requested  by  some  of  my  parlsliioners  to  lend  them  sermons,  which  were 
almost  verbatim  et  literatim  transcripts  of  yours.  That  you  may  judge 
of  the  extent  to  which  I  have  been  indebt^  to  von,  I  may  mention  that 
out  of  about  seventy  sermons  which  I  preached  at  W — ,  five  or  six 
were  Paley*s  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  vours.  For  my  own  credit*!  sake  I 
must  add,  that  all  the  rest  were  entirely  my  own."— iSztrocted  from  the 
letter  cfa  stranger  to  the  Author, 
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OUR    HVNDRSDTB    NUMBER. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  age  to  be  garrulous ;  and  as  we 
have  this  week  reached  our  Hundredth  Number — au 
age  to  which  comparatively  few  Periodicals  ever  at- 
tain— we  may  be  pardoned  if,  on  thus  completing  our 
first  Century  of  Inventions,  we  borrow  a  few  words 
from  the  noble  author  of  that  well-known  work,  and 
beg  you,  Gentle  Reader,  "  to  cast  your  gracious  eye 
over  this  summary  collection  and  there  to  pick  and 
choose:**  and  when  you  have  done  so,  to  admit  that, 
thanks  to  the  kind  assistance  of  our  friends  and  corre- 
spondents, we  have  not  only  (like  Master  liupton) 
presented  you  with  A  Thousand  Rotable  J^ingSy  but 
fulfilled  the  objects  which  we  proposed  in  the  publica- 
tion of  **  Notes  and  Queries," 

During  the  hundred  weeks  our  paper  has  existed 
we  have  received  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  —  from  the  United 
States — from  India— from  Australia — froni.  the  West 
Indies — from  almost  every  one  of  our  Q^Jonres — letters, 
expressive  of  the  pleasure  which  tU^  writers  (many  &i' 
them  obviously  scholars  "  ripe  and  good,**  though  far 
removed  from  the  busy  world  of  letters),  derive  from 
the  perusal  of  *'  Notes  and  Queries.;*'  and  it  is  surely 
a  good  work  to  put  to  students  so  situated, 

"  — all  the  learning  Ih^at;  our  time 
Can  make  them  the  receivers  of.** 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  our  r^adejrs  cannot  but  have 
noticed  how  many  a  pertinent  Note,  suggestive  Query, 
and  apt  Reply  have  reached  us  from  the  same  remote 
quarters. 

Our  columns  have,  however,  not  only  thus  adminis- 
tered to  the  intellectual  enjoyn^ent  of  our  brethren 
abroad,  but  they  have  rendered  good  service  to  men  of 
letters  here  at  hqme :  and  We  could  set  forth  a  goodly 
Ust  of  works  of  learning  and  research — from  Mr.  Cun- 
Dingham*s  Handbook  of  London  Pa&t  and  Present^  pub- 
lished when  we  had  been  but  a  few  months  in  existence, 
down  to  Wyclyflffe*s  Three  Treaiiset  on  the  Church,  re- 
cently edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd — in  which  the 
utility  of  "  Notes  and  Queries"  is  publicly  recognised 
in  terms  which  are  highly  gratifying  to  us. 
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We  do  not  make  these  statements  in  anjr  vain- 
glorious spirit.  We  believe  our  success  is  due  to  the 
manner  in  which,  thanks  to  the  ready  assistance  of 
zealous  and  learned  Friends  and  Correspondents,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  supply  a  want  which  all  literary 
men  have  felt  more  or  less:  and  believing  that  the 
more  we  are  known,  and  the  wider  our  circulation, 
the  greater  will  be  our  usefulness,  and  the  better  shall 
we  be  enabled  to  serve  the  cause  we  seek  to  promote, 
We  feel  we  may  fairly  invite  increased  support  for 
"  Notes  and  Queries  "  on  the  grounds  of  what  it  has 
already  accomplished. 

And  so,  wishing  ourselves  many  happy  returns  of 
this  Centenary  —  and  that  you.  Gentle  Reader,  may  be 
spared  to  enjoy  them,  We  bid  you  heartily  Farewell ! 


NOTE   ON   THE   CALENDAR. 

What  every  one  learns  from  the  almanac,  over 
and  above  Eo^ter  and  its  consequences  for  the 
current  year,  is  that  what  happens  this  year  is  no 
index  at  all  to  what  will  happen  next  year.  And 
even  those  who  preserve  their  almanacs,  and 
compare  them  in  long  series,  never  have  been  able, 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  lay  hands  upon  any  law  con- 
necting the  Easters  of  different  years,  without 
having  had  recourse  to  the  very  complicated  law 
on  which  the  whole  calendar  is  constructed. 

Nevertheless  there  does  exist  a  simple  relation 
\\rhich  reduces  the  uncertainty  in  the  proportion  of 
five  to  two ;  so  th^t  by  means  of  one  past  almanac, 
we  may  name  two  Sundays,  one  or  the  other  of 
which  must  be  Easter  Sunday.  I  have  never  seen 
this  relation  noticed,  though  I  have  read  much 
(for  these  days)  on  the  calendar :  has  any  one  of 
your  readers  ever  met  with  it  ? 

Let  us  make  a  q^cle  of  the  days  on  which  Easter 
day  can  fall,  so  that  when  we  come  to  the  last 
(April  25),  we  begin  ap:ain  at  the  first  (March  22). 
Thus,  six  days  in  advance  of  April  23,  comes 
March  25 ;  seven  days  behind  March  24,  comes 
April  21. 

The  following  is  the  nde,  after  which  come  two 
cases  of  exception  :  — 

Take  any  year  w]iich  is  not  leap  year,  then,  by 
passing  over  eleven  years,  we  either  leave  Easter 
day  unaltered,  or  throw  it  back  a  week  ;  and  it  is 
nearly  three  to  one  that  we  have  to  leave  it  unal- 
tered. Thus  1941  is  not  leap  year,  and  eleven 
years  more  give  1952;  both  have  April  13  for 
>'aster  day ;  but  of  1943  and  1954,  the  first  gives 
April  25,  the  second  April  18. 

Take  any  year  which  t*  leap  year,  then,  by 
passing  over  eleven  years,  we  either  throw  Easter 
one  day  forward,  or  six  days  back ;  and  it  is  about 
three  to  two  that  it  will  be  thrown  forward.    Thus 


1852  (leap  year)  gives  April  11,  but  1863  gives 
April  5. 

But  when,  in  passing  over  eleven  years,  we  pass 
over  1700,  1800,  or  any  Gregorian  omission  of 
leap  year,  the  common  year  takes  the  rule  just 
described  for  leap  year ;  while,  if  we  begin  with 
leap  year,  the  passage  over  eleven  years  throws 
Easter  two  days  forward,  or  Jive  days  back.  There 
is  another  class  of  single  exceptions,  occurring  at 
long  intervals,  which  it  is  haridly  worth  while  to 
examine.  The  only  case  which  occurs  between 
1582  and  2000,  is  when  the  first  year  is  1970. 

Any  number  of  instances  may  be  taken  from 
my  Book  of  Almanacs,  and  the  general  rule  may 
be  easily  seen  to  belong  also  to  the  old  dtyle. 
Those  who  understand  the  construction  of  the  ca- 
lendar will  very  easily  find  thc  explanation  of  the 
whule.  A.  De  Mo&qan. 


INBDITED   liBTTERS   OF   SWIFT. 

[By  the  great  kindne-is  of  a  correspondent  who  has 
placed  at  our  disposal  two  hitherto  inedited  letters 
written  by  Swift,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  follow- 
ing literal  copies  of  them  to  our  readers. 

They  are  obviously  addressed  to  Frances  Xiady 
Worsley,  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Viscount 
Weymouth,  and  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Worsley,  Baronet, 
and  the  mother  of  Lady  Carteret.  In  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  edition  of  Swift's  fForks  (vol.  xvii.  p.  302,)  will 
be  found  one  letter  from  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  to 
Lady  Worsley ;  and  in  vol.  xviii.  p.  26.  is  the  letter 
from  that  lady  to  the  Dean  which  accompanied  the 
escritoire  alluded  to  in  the  second  of  the  two  letters 
which  we  now  print.  This  appears  from  Swift's  en- 
dorsement of  it  —  **  Lady  Worsley,  with  a  present 
of  a  writing-box  japanned  by  herself."] 

"  Madam, — It  is  now  three  years  and  a  half 
since  I  had  the  Honor  to  see  Your  Ladyship,  and 
I  take  it  very  ill  that  You  have  not  finished  my 
Box  above  a  Month.  But  thi*  is  allways  the  way 
that  You  Ladyes  treat  your  adorers  in  their  ab- 
sence. However  upon  Mrs.  Barber's  account  I 
will  pardon  You,  because  she  tells  me  it  is  the 
handsomest  piece  of  work  she  ever  saw  ;  and  be- 
cause you  have  accepted  the  honor  to  be  one  of 
her  protectors,  and  are  determined  to  be  one  of 
her  principall  recommenders  and  encouragers.  I 
am  in  some  doubt  whether  envy  had  not  a  great 
share  in  your  work,  for  you  were  I  suppose  in- 
formed that  my  Lady  Carteret  had  made  for  me 
with  her  own  hands  the  finest  box  in  Irdand ; 
upon  which  you  grew  jealous,  and  resolved  to 
outdo  her  by  making  for  me  the  finest  box  in 
England ;  for  so  Mrs.  Barber  assures  me.  In 
short,  I  am  quite  overloaden  with  favors  from 
Your  Ladyship  and  your  Daughter ;  and  what  is 
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worse,  those  loads  will  Ije  upon  my  Shouldi^rfl  as 
long  as  I  live.  But  1  confess  my  self  a  little  un- 
grateful, because  I  cannot  deny  Your  Ladyship  to 
have  been  the  most  constant  of  all  my  Goddesses, 
as  I  am  the  most  constant  of  all  your  Worshippers, 
I  hope  the  Carterets  and  the  Worsleys  are  all  happy 
and  in  health,  and  You  are  obliged  to  let  Sir 
Robert  Worsley  know  that  1  am  his  most  humble 
Servant;  but  You  need  say  nothing  of  my  being 
so  long  his  Rival.  I  hear  my  friend  Harry  is  re- 
turning from  the  fiery  Zone,  I  hope  with  more 
money  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with ;  but  whe- 
ther his  vagabond  Spirit  will  ever  fix  is  a  question. 
I  beg  your  Ladyship  will  prevail  on  SF  Robert 
Worsley  to  give  me  a  Vicarage  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  for  I  am  weary  of  living  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  You.  It  need  not  be  above  forty 
pounds  a  year. 

*^  As  to  Mrs.  Barber,  I  can  assure  you  she  is  but 
one  of  four  Poetesses  in  this  town,  and  all  Citizens* 
wives ;  but  she  hus  the  vogue  of  being  the  best : 
yet  one  of  them  is  a  Scholar,  and  hath  published  a 
new  edition  of  Tacitus,  with  a  Latin  dedication  to 
My  Lord  Carteret. 

"  I  require  that  Your  Ladyship  shall  still  pre- 
serve me  some  little  corner  in  your  memory ;  and 
do  not  think  to  put  me  ofTouely  with  a  Box,  which 
I  can  assure  you  will  not  contribute  in  the  least 
to  *  ,  .  .  my  esteem  and  regard  for  Your  Lady- 
ship ...  I  have  been  always,  and  shall  ever 
remain, 

^  Madam, 

"  Your  Lady  .   .   . 
"  Obedient  and  .  . 
humble  . 


C( 


Dublin,  May  1",  1731.' 


JON''    .    .   .    . 


As  Lady  Worsley's  letter  serves  to  explain  several 
allusions  in  Swift's  letters,  and  is  obviously  the  one  to 
which  the  second  letter  we  print  is  the  reply,  we  here 
insert  it. 

«  August  6th,  1732. 

*«  Sir,  —  I  flatter  myself,  tliat  if  you  had  received  my 
last  letter,  you  would  have  favoured  me  with  an  an- 
swer; therefore  I  take  it  for  granted  it  is  lost. 

**  I  was  so  proud  of  your  commands,  and  so  fearful 
of  being  supplanted  hy  my  daughter,  that  I  went  to 
work  immediately,  that  her  box  might  not  keep  her  in 
your  remembrance,  wliile  there  was  nothing  to  put 
you  in  mind  of  an  old  friend  and  humble  servant. 
But  INIrs.  Barber's  long  stay  here  (who  promised  me 
to  convey  it  to  you)  has  made  me  appear  very  negli- 
gent. 1  doubt  not  but  you  think  me  unworthy  of  the 
sliare  (you  once  told  me)  I  had  in  yuur  heart  I  am 
yet  vain  enougti  to  think  I  deserve  it  better  than  all 
tiiose  flirting  girls  you  coquet  with.     I  will   not  yield 


*  A  small  portion  of  the  original  letter  has  been 
lost. 


(even)  to  dirty  Patty ^  whom  I  was  the  most  jealous  of 
when  you  were  last  here.  What  if  I  am  a  great-grand- 
mother, I  can  still  distinguish  your  merit  from  all  the 
rest  of  tha  world ;  but  it  is  not  consistent  with  your 
good-breeding  to  put  one  in  mind  of  it,  therefore  I  am 
determined  not  to  use  mv  interest  with  Sir  Robert  for 
a  living  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  *,  though  nothing  else 
could  reconcile  me  to  the  place.  But  if  I  could  make 
you  Archbishop  of  Canteri)ury,  I  should  forget  my  re- 
sentments, for  the  sake  of  the  flock,  who  very  much 
want  a  careful  shepherd.  Are  we  to  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  you,  or  not  ?  I  have  fresh  hopes  given  me ; 
but  I  dare  not  please  myself  too  much  with  them,  lest 
I  should  be  again  disappointed.  If  I  had  it  as  much 
in  my  power  as  my  inclination  to  serve  Mrs.  Barber, 
she  sliould  not  be  kept  thus  long  attending;  but  I 
hope  her  next  voyage  may  pro>e  more  successful.  She 
is  just  come  in,  and  tells  me  you  have  sprained  your 
foot,  which  will  prevent  your  journey  till  next  summer ; 
but  assure  yourself  the  Bath  is  the  only  infallible  cure 
for  such  an  accident.  If  you  have  any  regard  remain- 
ing for  me,  you  will  shew  it  by  taking  my  advice ;  if 
not,  I  will  endeavour  to  forget  you,  if  I  can.  But,  till 
that  doubt  is  cleared,  I  am  as  much  as  ever,  the  Dean's 

**  Obedient  humble  Servant, 

"  F.  WORSLBY." 

"Madam, — I  will  never  tell,  but  I  will  always 
remember  how  many  years  have  run  out  since  I  had 
first  the  honor  and  happiness  to  be  known  to  Your 
Ladyship,  which  however  I  have  a  thousand  times 
wished  to  have  never  happened,  since  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  misfortune  of  being  banished  from 
You  for  ever.  I  believe  you  are  the  onely  Lady  in 
England  that  for  a  thousand  years  past  hath  so 
long  remembered  a  useless  friend  in  absence,  which 
is  too  great  a  load  of  favor  for  me  and  all  my 
gratitude  to  support. 

"  I  can  faithfully  assure  your  Ladyship  that  I 
never  received  from  You  more  than  one  letter  since 
I  saw  you  last ;  and  that  I  sent  you  a  long  answer. 
I  often  forget  what  I  did  yesterday,  or  what  passed 
half  an  hour  ago  ;  and  yet  I  can  well  remember  a 
hundred  particulars  in  xour  Ladyship's  company. 
This  is  the  memory  of  those  who  grow  old.  I 
have  no  room  left  for  new  Ideas.  I  am  oflfended 
with  one  passage  in  Your  Ladyship's  letter ;  but  I 
will  forgive  You,  because  I  do  not  believe  the  fact, 
and  all  my  acquaintance  here  joyn  with  me  in  my 
unbelief.  You  make  excuses  for  not  sooner  sending 
me  the  most  agreeable  present  that  ever  was  made, 
whereas  it  is  agreed  by  all  the  curious  and  skilfull 
of  both  sexes  among  us,  that  such  a  piece  of  work 
could  not  be  performed  by  the  most  dextrous 
pair  of  hands  and  finest  eyes  in  Christendom,  in  less 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  at  twelve  hours  a  day.  Yet 
Mrs.  Barber,  corrupted  by  the  obligations  she  hath 
to  you,  would  pretend  that  I  over  reckon  six 
months,  and  six  hours  a  day.    Be  that  as  it  will. 


*  Where  her  husband.  Sir  Robert  Worsley, 
tlie  estate  of  Appuldercombe. 
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o»r  best  virtuosi  are  unanimous  that  the  Invention 
exceeds,  if  possible,  the  work  itself.  But  to  ail 
these  praises  I  coldly  answer,  that  although  what 
they  say  be  perfectly  true,  or  indeed  below  the 
truth,  yet  if  they  had  ever  seen  or  conversed  with 
Your  Ladyship^  as  I  have  done,  they  would  have 
thought  this  escritoire  a  very  poor  performance 
from  such  hands,  such  eyes,  and  such  an  imagina* 
tion.  To  speak  my  own  thoughts,  the  work  itself 
'does  not  ddight  me  more  than  the  little  cares  you 
were  pleased  to  descend  to  in  contriving  ways  to 
have  it  conveyed  so  far  without  damage,  whereof 
it  received  not  the  least  from  without :  what  there 
was  came  from  within  ;  for  one  of  the  littie  rings 
that  lifts  a  drawer  for  wax,  hath  touched  a  part  of 
one  of  the  Pictures^  and  made  a  mark  as  large  as 
the  head  of  a  small  pin ;  but  it  touches  onely  an  end 
of  a  cloud  ;  and  yet  I  have  been  carefull  to  twist 
a  small  thread  of  silk  round  that  wicked  ring,  who 
promiseth  to  do  so  no  more« 

"Your  Ladyship  wrongs  me  in  saying  that  I 
twitted  you  with  being  &  great-granamother.  I 
was  too  prudent  and  carefull  of  my  own  credit  to 
offer  the  least  hint  upon  that  head,  while  I  was 
conscious  that  I  might  have  been  great-grandfather 
to  you. 

"  I  beg  you,  Madam,  that  there  may  be  no  quar- 
rells  of  jealousy  between  Your  Ladyship  and  My 
Lady  Carteret ".  I  set  her  at  work  by  the  authority 
I  cla,ymed  over  her  as  your  daughter.  The  young 
woman  showed  her  readynesee,  and  performed  very 
well  for  a  new  beginner,  and  deserves  encourage- 
ment. Besides,  she  filled  the  Chest  with  Tea, 
whereas  you  did  not  send  me  a  single  pen,  a  stick 
of  wax,  or  :a  drop  of  Ink ;  for  all  which  I  must 
bear  the  charge  out  of  my  own  pocket.  And  after 
idl  if  Your  Ladyship  were  not  by  I  would  say  that 
My  Lady  Carteret's  Box  (as  you  disdainfully  call 
it  instead  of  a  Tea-chest)  is  a  most  beautiful  piece 
of  work,  and  is  oftener  used  than  yours,  because  it 
is  brought  down  for  tea  after  dinner  among  Ladyes, 
whereas  my  escritoire  never  stirr«  out  of  my  closet, 
but  when  it  is  brought  for  a  sight.  Therefore  I 
again  desire  there  may  be  no  family  quarrells  upon 
my  account. 

"As  to  Patty  Blount,  you  wrong  her  very  much. 
She  was  a  neighbor*s  child,  a  good  Catholick,  an 
honest  Girl,  and  a  tolerable  Courtier  at  Richmond. 
I  deny  she  was  dirty,  but  a  little  careless,  and 
sometimes  wore  a  ragged  gown,  when  she  and  I 
took  long  walks.  She  saved  her  money  in  summer 
onely  to  be  able  to  keep  a  Chair  at  London  in 
winter :  this  is  the  worst  you  can  say ;  and  she 
might  have  a  whole  coat  to  her  back  if  her  good 
nature  did  not  make  her  a  fool  to  her  mother  and 
sanctifyed  sister  Teresa.  And  she  was  the  onely 
Girl  I  coquetted  in  the  whole  half  year  that  I 
lived  with  Mr.  Pope  in  Twitenham,  whatever  evil 
tongues  might  have  informed  your  Ladyship,  in 
hopes  to  set  you  against  me.   And  after  this  usage, 


if  I  accept  the  Archbishoprick  of  Canterbury  from 
vour  Ladyship's  hands,  I  think  you  ought  to  ac- 
knowledge it  as  a  favor. 

**  Are  you  not  weary,  Madam  ?  Have  you  pa- 
tience to  read  all  this  ?  I  am  bringing  back  past 
times ;  I  imagine  myself  talking  with  you  as  I 
used  to  do ;  but  on  a  sudden  I  recollect  where  I 
am  sitting,  banished  to  a  country  o£  slaves  and 
beggars ;  my  blood  soured,  my  spirits  sunk,  fight* 
ing  with  Beasts  like  St.  Paul,  not  at  Ephesus,  but 
in  Ireland. 

^  I  am  not  of  your  opinion,  that  the  flocks  (in 
either  Kingdom)  want  better  Shepherds ;  for,  bm 
the  French  say,  '  k  tels  brebis  tel  pasteur : '  and 
God  be  thanked  that  I  have  no  flock  at  all,  so  ihab 
1  neither  can  corrupt  nor  be  corrupted. 

"  I  never  saw  any  person  so  full  of  acknowledg- 
ment as  Mrs.  Barber  is  for  Your  Ladyship's  con- 
tinued favors  to  her,  nor  have  I  known  any  person 
of  a  more  humble  and  gratefull  spirit  than  her,  or 
who  knows  better  how  to  distinguish  the  Persons 
by  whom  she  is  favored.  But  1  will  not  honor 
myself  so  far,  or  dishonor  you  so  much,  as  to  think 
I  can  add  the  least  weight  to  your  own  naturall 
goodness  and  generosity. 

"  You  must,  as  occasion  serves.  Present  my 
humble  respects  to  My  Lord  and  Lady  Carteret, 
and  my  Lady  Dysert,  and  to  S'  Robert  Worsley. 

"  I  am,  and  shall  be  ever,  with  the  truest  respect, 
esteem,  and  gratitude, 

"  Madam, 
"  Your  Ladyship's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  Servant, 

"  JONATH.  SWITT. 
"Dublin,  Nov.  4",  1732. 

"  I  know  not  where  my  old  friend  Harry  Wors- 
ley is,  but  I  am  his  most  humble  servant. 

[On  the  back  of  the  Letter  is  the  following  Poet- 
script.] 

"Madam, — I  writ  this  Letter  two  months  ago, 
and  was  to  send  it  by  Mrs.  Barber ;  but  she  falling 
ill  of  the  gout,  and  I  deferring  from  day  to  day, 
expecting  her  to  mend,  I  was  at  last  out  of  pa- 
tience. I  have  sent  it  among  others  by  a  private 
hand. 

"I  wish  Your  Ladyship  and  all  your  family 
many  hafpy  new  years. 

•*  Jan.  8%  1732." 


NINEVEH  INSCBIFTIONfl. 

The  accumulation  of  these  treasures  in  London 
and  Paris,  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  will  soon 
be  decyphered.  The  following  remarks  are  offered 
in  promotion  of  so  desirable  an  object.  It  must 
be  premised  that  a  printer,  when  requiring  type 
from  the  type-founder  for  English  books,  does  not 
order  the  same  quantity  for  each  letter ;  but,  ac- 
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cording  to  a  scale  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
printing,  he  orders  only  so  many  of  each  letter  as 
he  is  likely  to  use.  That  scale  may  be  nearly  re- 
presented in  the  following  way :  the  letter  z  being 
the  one  least  used  in  English,  be  will  require 

Twice  tbe  number  of  letter  z  for  letter  x 

• 

—  —  J 

=  z     \ 

—  —  b 

—  —  P 

—  —  g 

—  —  w 

—  —  in 

—  —  u 

—  —  f 

—  —  d 

—  —  r 

—  —  h 

—  —  s 

—  —  n 

—  —  o 

• 

—  —  a 

—  _-  t 

—  —  e 

Suppose  now  a  person  to  write  English  in 
cypher,  using  unknown  characters  for  the  well- 
known  letters ;  it  would  be  easy  to  decypher  his 
writing,  if  of  sufficient  length  to  make  the  general 
rule  acted  on  in  the  printing  trade  applicable. 
The  decypherer,  by  selecting  each  distinct  un- 
known character,  and  numbering  them  respectively, 
would  find  that  the  character  oftenest  occurring 
was  e,  the  next  oftenest  /,  and  so  on  to  the  cha- 
racter having  the  lowest  number,  being  least  used, 
which  would  of  course  be  z.  Persons  accustomed 
to  decypher  European  correspondence  for  diplo- 
matic purposes,  will  pronounce  best  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  method  for  the  decyphering  of 
modern  languajjes. 

It  is  proposed  then  to  apply  the  same  method  in 
the  several  languages  supposed  nearest  of  kin  to 
that  of  the  Nineveh  inscriptions.  Without  en- 
tering into  the  reasons  for  that  opinion,  it  may 
suffice,  for  the  present  purjxjse  of  illustration,  to 
assume  that  the  language  of  these  inscriptions  is 
Chaldee.  To  apply  this  method  the  numbers  of 
each  letter  occurring  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on 
Genesis,  or  the  whole  Pentateuch,  should  be  taken. 
This  enumeration  has  been  made  as  regards  the 
Hebrew  (see  Bagster's  Family  Bible,  at  the  end 
of  Deuteronomy).  The  readiest  mode  of  effecting 
such  enumeration  would  be  to  employ  twenty-two 
persons  knowing  the  Chaldee  letters,  and  to  assign 


Twice  also 

^ 

times 

4 

»> 

6 

j» 

8 

n 

H 

M 

H 

»T 

10 

rt 

la 

rt 

15 

>» 

15 

»> 

17 

>» 

20^ 

>r 

21 

n 

22 

j> 

31 

>» 

32 

n 

40 

»i 

40 

j> 

40 

w 

4H 

»j 

421 

»> 

45 

>» 

60 

i» 

a  letter  to  each,  calling  out  to  them  each  letter  as 
it  occurred  in  Onkelos,  whilst  each  person  kept 
count  of  his  own  letter  on  a  tally,  and  summing  up 
the  total  gave  in  the  result  to  the  reader  a/  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  This  would  be  necessary  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  unknown  in- 
scription was  required  to  evolve  the  rule,  as  the 
proposed  method  is  clearly  inapplicable  when  the 
quantity  of  matter  to  be  decyphered  is  incon- 
siderable. 

Having  gone  over  sufficient  ground  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  certainty  of  the  rule,  the  decypherer 
would  next  count  the  numbers  of  each  distinct 
character  in  all  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  acces- 
sible to  him,  making  allowance  for  final  letters,  also 
for  vowel  points  which  may  be  attached  to  th€ 
character,  as  in  Ethiopic.  Assuming  the  rule  in 
Chaldee  to  be  the  same  as  in  Hebrew  (it  is  in  fact 
very  different),  he  would  find  the  character  oftenest 
occurring  in  the  Nineveh  inscriptions  to  be  t,  the 

next  D.  the  rest  in  the  following  order  as  to  fre- 
quency of  occurrence,  S  n.  D.  n.  K.  3.  ^.  3.  T.  K'.  ^  tl 
p.  T.  B«  "l-  V.  y.  D.  D;  the  first  letter,  l,  vau,  occur- 
ring nearly  seven  times  as  often  as  D.  ^^h.  The 
order  of  the  letters  would,  in  fact,  vary  much  from 
this  in  Chaldee ;  the  servile  letters  bc^g  different 
would  alone  much  disturb  the  assunaed  order,  ac- 
tually ascertained  nevertheless,  as  respects  the 
Hebrew  letters,  in  the  five  books  of  Moses.  One 
word  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  several  lan- 
guages should  be  experimented  on.  The  Chaldee 
would  be  the  first,  and  next  in  succession,  (2)  the 
Syriac,  (3)  the  Ethiopic,  (4)  the  Arabic,  (5)  the 
Hebrew  (die  jungste  Schmester*),  and  (6)  the 
Pehlvi.  The  Indo-European  languages  would,  in 
case  of  failure  in  the  above,  claim  next  attention  : 
of  these  first  the  Zend,  next  (2)  the  Sanscrit,  then 
(3)  the  Armenian,  &c.  &c. 

The  resemblance  of  many  of  the  characters  on 
the  Babylonian  bricks,  as  well  as  on  the  stones  of 
Nineveh,  is  very  great  to  the  characters  known  in 
our  Bibles  as  Hebrew,  but  which  are  in  fact  not 
Hebrew  but  Chaldee,  and  were  introduced  by  the 
Jews  subsequent  to  their  Babylonish  captivity: 
the  original  Hebrew  character  was  that  still  exist- 
ing on  coins,  and  nearly  approximates  in  many 
respects  to  the  Samaritan  character.  In  some 
MSS.  collated  by  Kennicott,  he  found  the  tetra- 
grammaticon  "Jehovah"  written  in  this  ancient 
character,  whilst  the  rest  was  Chaldee.  The  cha- 
racteristic of  the  unknown  letters  is  their  resem- 
blance to  nails,  to  arrow-heads,  and  to  wedges, 
from  which,  indeed,  they  are  commonly  designated. 
In  the  Chaldee  (the  Hebrew  of  our  Bibles)  this  is 
also  strikingly  visible,  notwithstanding  the  effect 
of  time  in  wearing  down  the  arridges :  thus,  in  the 
oftenest  recurring  letter,  ),  in  the  left  leg  of  the 
n,  in  y,  in  >f,  in  o,  in  i,  in  D.  and  especially  in  K^. 

*  Adelung  in  Mithridates. 


the  cuneiform  type  is  most  clearly  traceable.     One  (Leipzic,  1803),  has  led  io  an  unexpected  result, 

of  the  unknown  characters,  ^^,  seems  almost  iden-  The  particular  table  with  which  the  comparison 

tical  with  ^,  allowance  being  made  for  the  cursive  was  instituted,  is  No.  II.  Class  i.  Phoenician,  coL  2., 

form  which  written  characters  assume  after  cen-  headed    "Palsestinse   in    nummis;**    anj    person 

turies  of  use*  therefore  can  verify  it.    This  result  is  the  follow- 

The  horn  is  very  conspicuous  on  the  heads  of  ing  reading  in  the  proper  Chaldee  character :  — 

men  in  the  Nineveh  (Asshur)  sculptures,  still,  as  p  —  E'^l  —  13l!?pD"1 

a  fashion,  tetained  in  Ethiopia  (Cush,  Abyssinia*),  RaBKaLBeNO  —  VeSheeSh  —  DiN. 

-the  origin  of  the  Chaldeans,  through  Nim^^^^^  The    meaning   is    -Rabbi   Kalbeno'^  ^<^And 

Cushite  (Gen.  X.  8.),  who  probably  derived  t^^^  six^^  -  ^  Mge^      Perhaps   Kalbeno   should   be 

ehiefsustenance  from  the  river  Tigris  (Hiddekel).  Aibeno    the   initial   letter    beincr   obscure      The 

Subsistence  from  (1)  fishing,  (2)  hunting  (e.g.  f^^^."^'   ^^^  initial  letter    Deing  obscure,     ihe 

XT-    -.   IX   /o\          •             1  /T\        •     u         -  «.?  last  IS  put  forth  as  a  curious  coincidence,  not  by 

Nimrod),  (3)  grazmg,  and  (4) ^agriculture,  seems  ^J^^  ^.^^  ^^^                  ^,^.^j^  ^  ^^;,^  ^^^ 

to  have  succeeded  ^^  J)^  ovdet  named       The  J^^^^^  examination  than  a  dozen  letters  can 
repeated  ajjpearance  of>^  on  the  same  sculptures  ^^^^^                                                     j  Bucilton. 
iS  in  allusion,   doubtless,   to  the  name  Nineveh  t-  uc  u 
(=r  fish  H-  habitetion) ;  and  their  worship  of  the  i-whfaeid. 
half-mau)  half-fish    (the    fabulous    mermaid    or 
merman),  to  which  many  of  the  CetacetB  bear  a 
close  resemblance  (the  sea-horse   for  example), 
.common  with  them  and  the  Phoenicians  (in  the  [The  circumstances  which  led  to  Alfieri's  hasty  re- 
latter  tongue  named  Dagon),  is  probably  allusive,  treat  from  England  in  1771,  and  to  Lord  Ligonier's 
.in  their  symbolic  style,  to  the  abstract  notion  of  successful    ai)pIication   for   a  divorce,   are   doubUess 
fecundity,  80  general  an  element  of  veneration  m  f^^i^^^  ^^  ^ij  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^          amusing  Auto- 
all  the  known  mythological  religions  oi  ancient  ana  K-^,^^,      ^c  .u     T*  1-             *       A^    II          * 

J         ^.            "^d      xr  L                 •  biography  of  the  Itahan  poet.      At  all  events  we  must 
modern  times.     See  Nahuin  passim. 
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from  an  attentive  examination  of  these  raonu-  P»-e«"rne  so,  as  they  are  scarcely  of  a  nature  to  be  re- 

ments  in  the  British  Museum,  it  appears  highly  produced  m  "Notes  and  Queries."     Twenty  years 

probable  that  the  writing  is  from  left  to  right,  as  aft«r  that  event,  when  about  to  embark  for  the  Conti- 

in  the  Bthiopic  and  Coptic,  and  in  the  Indo-Eu-  nent  with  the  Countess  of  Albany,  Alfieri,  as  he  was 

ropean  family  generally,  and  is  the  reverse  of  all  stepping  on  board  the  packet,  saw  again  for  the  first 

the  other  Shemitic   tongues.     This   inference   is  time  since  1771  Lady  Ligonier,  who  was  on  the  quay, 

derived  from  the  fact  that  each  line  (with  few  ex-  ^^     recognised  each  other,  but  that  was  alt 
oeptions)  rans^es  with  those  above  and  below,  as  in         awi^*:     a^    a       m  •  ^    -v       ^    ^   •     .u     ««  ^ 

*^  .   ,  ^,   1    °,  Til  4.U     7  ^J ,1         Alnen,   after    describing    this    event  m  the   Ulst 

a  printed  book,  perpendicularly  on  the  left^  and  .     ^       * .-     .      ..       °,  , 

breaks  off  on  the  right  hand,  as  at  the  termination  *^^«P  ^f  ^  1"'  Autobiography,  proceeds :  -^-  Si  am.o 

of  a  sentence,  whilst  some  of  the  characters  seem  «  Calais;  di  dove  lo  molto  colpito  di  quelTa  vista  cosi 

to  stretch  beyond  the  usual  line  of  limit  to  the  inespettata  le  volli  scrivere  per  isfogo  del  cuore,  e 

right,  as  if  the  sculptor  had  made  the  common  mandai  la  mia  lettera  al  Banchiere  de  Douvres,  che  glie 

error  of  not  having  qtdte  space  enough  for  a  word  la  rimettesse  in  proprie  roani,  e  me  ne  trasmettesse  poi 

not  divisible.  ]a  risposta  a  Bruxelles,  dove  sarei  state  fra  poohi-giorBi. 

The  daguerreotype  might  be  advantageously  used  j^  ^,.^  ^^^^  ^  c„,.  ^,-  ,^-^^^  ^,-  ,^  ^„  ,^j^^  ^^^ 

m  copying  all  the  inscriptions  yet  discovered,  of  ^^^  certamente  plena  d'  affetti,  non  gia  d»  amore,  ma  di 
each  01  which  three  or  four  copies  should  be  taken,  ^     ,  .         j.      j    i 

.       1    .  .         ^  .   I  ,         -S     A.       rri.        V  *  ut*s  vera  e  profonda  commosione  di  vederla  aaiccnra 

to  obviate  mistakes  and  accidents.     These  being  \  .  ,  , 

brought  to  England  and  carefully  examined  by  the  "^^"^''^  ""*  ^*^*  ^'^""^^  «  «^  P*»^°  *^«»^«»»  *^  '"'^  «***<> 

microscope,  should  be  legibly  engraved  and  ste-  e  nascita,  e  di  dolore  che  lo  ne  sentiva  tanto  piii  pen- 

reotypetl,  and  sent  to  all  the  linguists  of  Europe  sando  di  esseme  io  state  ancorche  innocentement  o  li 

and  elsewhere,  and  copies  should  also  be  deposited  eagione  o  li  pretesto.'* 

in  all  public  libraries.  The  original  letter  of  Alfieri  (which  we  presume  he 

A   comparison   of   the   twelve   cursive   letters  would  have  inserted  in  his  Autobiography,  had  be  k^t 

in   Mr.  Layard's  Nineveh,   vol.  ii.   p.  166.,  with  ^  p^py  ^f  ^^  seeing  that  he  has  there  printed  I-«dy 

^j^^^?\^«  ^*^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^""^  °/  ^^®.,^'*  m    -  ''™!  Ligonier's  reply)  is  in  the  possession  of  a  nobleman^  a 

of  Eichhorn  s  ^inleitung  m  das  Alte   Testament  ^j^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  unfortunate  lady ;  and  we  are  enabled 

by  the  kindness  of  a  eorrespondent  te  lay  before  our 

♦  Alexander  the  Great  adopted  the  h«rns  as  Jupiter  ^^^^^  ^^  following  copy  of  it. 
Ammon.     See  Vincents  Penplusofihe  Ervthrean  Sea,  _»        -     ..  .         o      iv  ...        »     .  ^  . 

*nd  frontispiece.      The  womea  <rf  Lebanon  have,  it         "^^  <^^  **  ^^"^  ^"*  *^«  ^"*^^  description  of  it 

appears,  retained  the    fashion.      See  PicL    Bible   on  "^e  do  not  stop  to  ask;  but  certainly  if  the  reader  will 

Zech.  i  18.  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  the  conclusion  of  the  tha^ 
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l«r  lo  vbieh  m  ba*e  reraned,  w*  think  ba  euiaot  hil 
to  be  Mrucif  iriLli  the  diflcrenca  betveen  the  terms  in 
which  iha  quondHn  loier  wiiusff/'the  lady,  and  those 
vhich  he  addrenea  te  her  in  the  following  Epistle.*} 

*'CJus,Mercredi,34  Aout,  1793. 
"  Maclam, — Mon  silence  en  Tons  revojant  apr^s 
vingt  umees  d'abaeace,  >  ete  le  fruic  de  I'etonne- 
ment,  et  non  pas  de  rindt&erence.  C'est  un  senti- 
'  '  '  sonnii.  pour  lea  personnes  qui 
fcnt,  et  poor  tou9  BurUnit,  dunt 
j'ai  k  me  reprocher  Icule  ma  rie  d'avoir  4tc  laprin- 
eipale  cause  de  toutea  voa  vicissiludea.  Si  j'aTois 
en  le  couri^  de  m'approcber  de  toiis,  ma  lan^ne 
a'auroit  certainement  jamais  retrouvij  d'espresaion 

de  n 


done  me  dire  tjnelque  chose  de  votjs,  et  que  m* 
lettre  ne  vous  a  point  deplii,  vous  pouvei  addresser 
Totre  rfponse  ^  Bruzelles,  poste  restante.  Si  vous 
ne  jagez  point  k-propus  de  me  repondre,  faite* 
•euleraent  sgavoif  4  la  pieraonne  qui  vous  fera  re- 
metl.re  colle-ci,  que  vous  I'avez  re^ue.  Cela  me 
conaolera  un  peu  de  la  douleur  que  m'a  cuus^  le 
retraceinent  subit  de  vos  infurtunes,  que  votre  vue 
a  toute  rcveilleca  dans  mon  ime.  Adieu,  done, 
adieu.  Vmosio  ALnxu." 


lubite  e< 
des  lormel  p 


elles  viennent   en 
pourtant  paa  de  1' 


eur  k  cette  apparjtioi 
Je  n'aurois  trouve  , 


re  tout  ce  que  je  sentaia  \ 
infusement  sui  ce  papier, 
n'inlerrompre.  Ce  n'est 
'  qui  me  parle  pour  tou9, 
melange  de  sentiuiens  ai  tcndres,  dc 
souvenirs,  de  rej^rela,  et  d'inquii-tude  pour  voire 
sort  present  et  future,  que  vous  pouvez  seule 
comprendre  ou  diviner.  Je  n'ai  dana  le  i:oura  de 
ces  vingt  ana  jamais  b^u  au  juste  de  vos  nonveltes. 
Un  mariiufe  d'inclination  que  j'appris  que  tous 
aviea  fait,  devoit  fiiire  votre  Donfieur.  J'apprends 
^  present  que  cela  n'a  pas  rempli  vos  esperances: 
je  ra'en  afflige  pour  vous.  Au  nom  de  DIeu, 
faitea-moi  aeuleioent  sf  avoir  si  vous  etes  heureusa 
au  moins;  c'eat  1&  I'objet  de  mes  voeux  les  plus 
anieala.  Je  ne  vous  parle  point  de  inoi ;  je  na 
•faia  paa  si  mon  sort  pent  vous  interesser  de  mSme; 
je  voua  dinu  seiilemeot  que  I'Sge  ne  me  corrige 
jKiint  (lu  d^faut  de  trop  sentir ;  que,  malgre  cela, 
je  suis  ausii  lieureux  que  je  puis  tStre,  et  que  lien 
Be  manqueroit  &  ma  feliciCe,  si  je  voua  sgavoi3 
contente  et  heurcuae.  Mais  au  caa  que  cela  ne 
soit  paa,  odoucissez-moi  du  moins  L'aracrtume  dc 
cette  nouvelle  en  me  diaant  expressement  que  ce 
n'est  point  moi  qui  en  ai  et«  la  cause,  et  que  vou!i 
ne  desesperez  pas  d'etre  encore  heureuse  et  d'accord 

"  Je  finis,  parce  que  j'aurois  tmp  de  choses  & 
vous  dire,  et  que  ma  lettre  deviendroit  plustflt  celle 
d'an  p6re,  que  celle  d'un  anelen  arount.  Mais  la 
cause  de  mea  paroles  etant  dnna  U  sensibility  de 
mon  cceur,  je  ne  doute  point  que  la  sensibilite  du 
vfltre,  dont  j'ai  ete  convaincu,  ne  les  reqoive  avec 
Indulgence,  et  avec  un  reste  d'atfection  que  je  n'ai 
pas  merite  de  perdre  de  voti'e  pSirt.  Si  voas  voulez 

'■  In  the  only  edition  of  the  fila  (ISmo.  tSOg)  lo 
which  we  iiave  an  opportunity  of  refsning,  this  event 
is  represented  as  oecorring  in  179!  :  it  will  be  »en 
that  it  really  tooli  place  in  1799.  The  lady's  reply  is 
there  dated  (lorn.  ii.  p.  193.)  "Dorer,  S3tb  April," 
■BOead  of  Sitb  Argnnl. 


There  is  *  famons  passage  in  one  of  Lord 
Bjron's  moat  famons  poems,  wbich  I  am  asbamed 
to  confess  that,  though  I  am  EngliA  bom,  tad  ■ 
constant  reader  ofpoetrj,  I  cannot  clearlj  under-' 
stand.  It  seems  to  present  no  difficnlties  to  anj- 
boiiy  else,  for  it  has  been  qjioted  a  tbouaand  tii 
over  and  over,  without  any  intimation  that  it  is 
as  clear  as  li^ht.  It  is  in  the  sublime  Addreu 
the  0<:ean  at  the  end  of  Canto  IV.  of  Childe  HarM, 
atanza  182. : 

"  Tiiy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee  — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome.  Carthagr,  irhil  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  ihey  were  free. 
And  many  ■  tyrant  since ;  their  shvce*  obey 
The  stranger,  slaye,  or  sa>a{;e ;  their  deeay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  :  —not  so  thou, 
Uiiehaa<!eabie  save  lo  thy  wild  waves'  play  — 
Tirao  writes  no  wrinkU  on  thine  aiure  brow- 
Such  as  creation's  dairn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now." 

I  have  copied  out  to  (he  end  of  the  stanza;  fo 
in  fact  it  is  not  easy  to  stop  tbe  pen  when  copying 
such  Etnnzns  aa  theae  :  but  my  business  is  with  tbe 
fourtli  and  Gl^h  lines  only.  In  tbe  fourth  line,  as 
you  wUt  observe,  a  semicolon  ia  inserted  after  tbe 
word  "since."  I  find  it  there  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  fourth  canto  of  Ckilde  Harold,  publiahed 
in  1818;  it  is  there  in  the  standard  edition  of 
Liini  Byron's  Workt^  issued  by  Murray  about 
1832;  it  is  there  in  the  splendid  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  Ckilde  Harold  published  by  Murray  in 
1841,  — one  of  the  finest  books  of  the  kind,  if  not 
tbe  finest,  that  haa  yet  done  honour  to  the  English 
presa.  This  punctuation  is  found,  therefore,  Ju 
the  earliest  edition  that  was  issued,  and  in  those 
on  which  tbe  most  care  bna  been  bestowed.  Yet 
nbat  ia  the  acnse  which  the  lines  thus  punctuated 
present  ? 

"  Thy  waters  wasted  them    [i.  t.  the  empires]  while 
tticy  were  fiee. 

Thy  waters  wasted  many  a  tyrant?  How,  in  the 
name  of  woniler  ?  What  sort  of  an  occupation  is 
this  to  assign  to  the  majestic  ocean  P  Does  the 
poet  mean  to  assert  tbM  aneienlly  it  wasted 
empires,  and  now  it  only  wastes  individuals 
Absurd  1    Yet  such  is  lie  only  meanuig,  as  far  — 
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I  see,  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  lines  as  they 
stand. 

If  the  punctuation  be  altered,  that  is,  if  the 
semicolon  after  "  since  "  be  removed,  and  a  comma 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  line,  the  whole  becomes 
luminous : 

"  Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  their  shores  obey." 

That  is  (I  beg  pardon  if  I  am  unnecessarily  ex- 
planatory), "  The  waters  wasted  these  empires 
while  they  were  free,  and  since  they  have  been 
enslaved,'  — an  apt  illustration  of  that  indifference 
to  human  affairs  which  the  poet  is  attributing  to 
the  ocean.  The  words,  "the  stranger,  slave,  or 
savage,"  which  follow  in  the  next  line,  are  to  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  phrase  "  many  a 
tyrant,"  and  as  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
sorts  of  tyrants  to  which  these  unhappy  empires 
have  been  subjected. 

This  is  my  view  of  the  sense  of  this  famous 
passage :  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  point 
out  a  better,  I  can  only  say  "  candidus  imperti," 
&c. 

There  was  a  very  elaborate  article  on  Lord 
Byron's  Address  to  the  Ocean  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  October,  1848 ;  but  the  writer,  who 
dissects  it  almost  line  by  line,  has  somehow,  as  is 
the  wont  of  commentators,  happened  to  pass  over 
the  difficulty  which  stands  right  in  his  way.  To 
make  up  for  this,  however,  he  contrives  to  find 
new  difficulties,  of  his  own.  The  following  is  a 
specimen : 

**  Recite,"  he  says,  "  the  stanza  beginning, 
*  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee ;  * 
and  when  the  sonorous  roll  has  subsided,  try  to  under- 
stand it.  You  will  find  some  difficulty,  if  we  mistake 
not,  in  knowing  who  or  what  is  the  apostrophized  sub- 
ject. Unquestionably  the  world's  ocean,  and  not  the 
Mediterranean.  The  very  last  verse  we  were  far  in 
the  Atlantic  : 

*  Thy  shores  are  empires.* 

The  shores  of  the  world's  ocean  are  empires.  There  are, 
or  have  been,  the  British  empire,  the  German  empire, 
the  Russian  empire,  and  the  empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  the  Chinese  empire,  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
the  four  great  empires  of  antiquity,  the  French  empire, 
and  some  others.  The  poet  does  not  intend  names  and 
things  in  this  very  strict  way,  however,"  &c. 

What  empires  the  poet  did  mean  there  is  surely 
no  difficulty  in  discovering,  for  those  who  wish  to 
understand  rather  than  to  cavil.  The  very  next 
line  to  that  quoted  is  — 

"  Assyriay  Greece,  RomCy  Carthage,  what  are  thpv  ?  '* 
and  it  would  require  some  har4,ihood    to  assert 
that  these  empires  wep?  ppt  p^  the  shoiies  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

After  all,  the  best  commentators  are  translators ! 
they  are  obliged  to  take  the  difficulties  by  the 
•boms.    X  $|i(i*  ifi  ^  translatibi^  of  Byron's  Worh. 


published  at  Pforzheim  in  1842,  the  lines  thus 
rendered  by  Dr.  Duttenhofer : 

*'  Du  bleibst,  ob  Reiche  schwinden  an  den  Kiisten,— > 
Assyrien,  Hellas,  Rom,  Carthago — schwand, 
Die/reicn  konnte  Wasserfluth  verwusten 
Wie  die  Tyrannen  ;  es  gehorcht  der  Strand 
Dem  Fremdling,  Sclaven,  Wilden,"  &c. 

Duttenhofer  has  here  taken  the  text  as  he  found 
it,  and  has  given  it  as  much  meaning  as  he  could ; 
but  alas  for  those  who  are  compelled  to  take  their 
notion  of  the  poetry  of  Childe  Harold  from  his 
German,  instead  of  the  original  English !  There 
is  one  passage  in  which  the  reader  finds  this  re- 
flection driven  hard  upon  him.  Who  is  there  that 
does  not  know  Byron's  stanza  on  the  Dying  Gla- 
diator, when,  speaking  of 

"  The  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch  who 
won,'* 

he  adds,  in  lines  which  will  be  read  till  Homer  and 
Virgil  are  forgotten : 

**  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not  —  his  eyes 
Were  witli  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away  ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother  —  he,  their  sire. 
Butcher 'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  — 
All  this  gush'd  with  his  blood  —  shall  he  expire 

And  unavenged?  Arise, ye  Goths !  and  glut  your  ire  1" 

There  are  two  phrases  in  this  stanza  which  seem 
to  me  to  have  never  been  surpassed :  *'  young 
barbarians,"  and  "  all  this  gushed  with  his  blood. 
How  inimitable  is  "  young  barbarians  ! "  The 
"  curiosa  felicitas "  of  Horace  never  carried  him 
farther,  —  or  perhaps  so  far.  Herr  Duttenhofer 
contents  himself  by  saying  — 

**  fern  am  Donaustrand 
Sind  seine  Kinder,  freuend  sich  am  Spiel.** 

"  Afar  on  the  shore  of  the  Danube  are  his 
children,  diverting  themselves  at  play."  Good 
heavens !  is  this  translation,  and  German  transla- 
tion too,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  ?  Again: 

**  wie  sein  Blut 
Hinfliesst,  denkt  er  an  dies.** 

"  As  his  blood  flows  away,  he  thinks  of  this ! " 
What  could  Herr  Duttenhofer  be  thinking  of? 

To  my  surprise,  on  turning  to  the  passage  this 
moment  in  Byron's  poems,  I  find  it  stands  — 
"  All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood," 

instead  of  "^w^A'rf."  It  is  so  in  the  original  edition, 
in  the  Works,  and  in  the  splendid  edition  of  1841, 
all  three.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  supe- 
riority of  "  gush'd  ?  "  To  me  there  seems  none ; 
ftnd,  singularly  enough,  it  so  happens  that  twice  in 
ppnversation  with  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  of  this  age  —  one  a  prosaist  and  the  other 
a  poeti  whose  names  I  wish  I  were  at  liberty  to 
niention  rrr  I  have  ^d  ot^casion  to  quote  this  pas- 
S^e,  ai\4  they  bott^  f^eed  with  me  in  ascribing 
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the  highest  degree  of  poetical  excellence  to  the  use 
©f  this  very  word.  I  wish  I  could  believe  myself 
tiie  aathor  of  such  an  improyement ;  but  I  have 
eertainly  somewhere  seen  the  line  printed  as  I 
have  given  it ;  very  possibly  in  Ebenezer  Elliott 
the^  Corn-law  Rhymer^s  Lectures  on  Poetry^  in 
wiiich  I  distinctly  remember  that  he  quoted  the 
stanaa.  T.  W. 


"HOTBs"   ok  the   OXFORD    EDITION    OP  BISHOP 

jewel's  works. 
I  send,  with  some  explanation,  a  few  !N"()tes, 
taken  from  among  others  that  I  had  marked  in 
my  copy  of  the  edition  of  Bishop  Jewel's  Works, 
issued  by  the  Oxford  university  press,  8  vols.  8vo. 
1848. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  352.,  1.  6.,  has,  in  Jewel's  Repli/  to 
Harding**  Answer,  Article  v.,  "  Of  Real  Presence," 
seventh  division,  the  following:  "And  therefore 
St.  Paul  saith,  *  That  I  live  now,  I  live  in  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  God.' "  To  this  the  following  is 
appended  by  the  Oxford  editor : 

••  [Galatians  ii.  20.  * .  .  .  And  the  life  which  I  now 
live  in  the  iiesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me?*  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  Jewel  is  here  guilty,  to  say  the  least,  of 
very  unjustifiable  carelessness.]'* 

The  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  Bishop  Jewel, 
in  the  original  Reply  to  Harding,  published  in  his 
lifetime,  1565,  had  given  the  text  with  entire  cor- 
rectnesB  — "  That  I  live  now  in  the  flesh,  I  live  in 
the  futh  of  the  Son  of  God:"  but  this,  long  after 
the  Bishop's  death,  was  misprinted  in  the  editions 
of  1609  and  1611.  The  Oxford  Jewel,  moreover,  of 
1848  does  not  even  profess  to  follow  the  editions  of 
1609  and  1611;  and  it  is  stated,  vol.i.  p.  130., 
that  "  this  edition  of  the  Reply  in  passing  through 
the  press  has  been  collated  with  the  original  one 
of  1565.*'  Still  in  this  vital  case,  where  the  very 
<iae8tion  was,  what  Jewel  himself  had  written,  it 
is  plain  that  the  early  edition  of  1565  was  never 
consulted.  The  roughness  of  the  censure  might 
sorely  in  any  case  have  been  spared.  It  may  be 
noted  (vol.  viii.  p.  195.  Oxf.  edit.),  that  Jewel  in 
1568  wrote  to  Archbishop  Parker :  "  I  beseech 
your  grace  to  give  strait  orders  that  the  Latin 
Apology  be  not  printed  again  in  any  case,  before 
either  your  grace  or  some  other  have  well  perused 
it.  I  am  afraid  of  printers :  their  tyranny  is  iii" 
iaiUrahle,** 

^  In  vol.  iv.  p.  92.,  1. 1,  et  seq.,  in  the  Recapitida- 
iumofJeweVs  Apology,  the  words  of  the  original 
Latin,  "quid  de  Spiritu  sancto,"  marked  in  the 
foUowing  extract  by  Italics,  are  omitted  in  the 
Qjdbrd  edition :  "  Exposuimus  tibi  universam 
I  rationem  religionis  nostras,  quid  do  Deo  Patre, 
I  quid  de  ejus  unico  Filio  Jesu  Christo,  quid  de 
I  Spkiiu  mndaf  quid  de  ecclesia,  quid  de  sacra- 
I        mentis  r  •  •  •  sentiamus."    And  in  vol.  vi.  p.  523., 


1.  6.,  where  Bishop  Jewel  gives  that  passage  as 
rendered  by  Lady  Bacon,  namely  :  "  We  have  de- 
clared at  large  unto  you  the  very  whole  manner 
of  our  religion,  what  our  opinion  is  of  God  the 
Father,  and  of  his  only  Son  Jesus  Christ,  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  of  the  church,  of  the  sacrament,"  the 
following  is  appended :  — 

"  [In  the  Latin  Apology  no  words  occur  here  relat- 
ing to  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.]" 

A  similar  notice  is  also  given  in  vol.  viii.  p.  385. 
— The  fact  is,  that  the  words  "quid  de  Spiritu 
sancto  "do  occur  in  the  Latin  Apology,  1562,  which 
was  the  first  edition  of  that  work,  and,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  only  edition  printed  in  JeweFs  life, 
from  which  too  the  Oxford  reprint  professes  to  be 
taken,  and  a  copy  of  which  any  one  can  consult 
in  the  British  Museum.  Those  words  will  also 
be  found,  within  six  or  eight  pages  of  the  end,  in 
the  various  later  editions,  as  for  example  those 
of  Vautrollier,  London,  1581 ;  Forster,  Amberg, 
1606;  Boler,  London,  1637  ;  and  Dring,  London, 
1692  (which  are  in  my  own  possession)  ;  as  also  in 
the  editions  of  Bowier,  1584 ;  Chard,  1591  ;  and 
Hatfield,  London,  1599.  The  editions  of  Jewel's 
works  printed  in  1609  and  16  J 1,  edited  by  Fuller, 
under  the  sanction  of  Archbishop  Bancroft,  did 
not  contain  the  Latin  Apology.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  authority  for  the  omission.  All  the 
modern  reprints  too,  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
only  excepting  a  small  edition  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1818,  p.  140.,  give  the  words  in  question. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Oxford  editor  must  have 
used  the  very  inaccurate  reprint  of  1818,  for  sup- 
plying copy  for  the  printer* ;  and  reference  either 
to  that  first  edition  of  1562,  which  the  reprint  of 
1848  professes  to  follow,  or  to  any  early  edition, 
even  in  this  case,  where  the  context  clearly  re- 
quires the  omitted  words,  was  neglected. 

I  have  said  that  the  Oxford  Jewel  of  1848  pro- 
fesses to  follow  the  Latin  Apology  of  1562,  as  a 
copy  of  the  Latin  title,  with  the  date  1562,  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  Oxford  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  1. :  but  the 
colophon  appended  to  that  reprint,  p.  95.,  is 
strangely  dated  1567.  Was  there  any  Latin  edi- 
tion of  the  Apology  printed  in  that  year  ?  And, 
if  so,  why  are  different  dates  given  for  the  title 
and  colophon  of  the  Oxford  reprint  ?  One  can 
only  conclude  that  the  date  1567  is  itself  an  error. 

The  following  is  printed  in  vol.  viii.  p.  290., 
1. 11.,  from  Lady  Bacon's  translation  of  Jewel's 
Apology,  1564,  part  ii.  ch.  7.  div.  5. :  "  As  touch- 
ing the  Bishop  of  Rome,  for  all  his  parasites  state 

*  I  have  observed  another  error  in  the  Cambridge  edi- 
tion, 1818,  p.  115.,  last  line  but  five,  "domum  manere" 
instead  of  the  original  and  classical  reading,  "  domi 
manere."  That  misprint  of  1818  is  followed  by  the 
Oxford  edition  of  1848,  vol.  iv.  p.  77.  1. 12.,  Apol. 
pars  vi.  cap.  8.  div.  1. 
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and  ringly  eing  those  worda  in  his  cars,  *  To  thee 
will  I  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'" 
&c.  This  case  is  ijifierent  from  those  mentioned 
above,  in  the  respect  ibat  (he  words  "state  and 
ringly"  do  occur  in  ibe  printed  edJIJon  of  1S64; 
but  It  scarcely  need  be  observed  that  the  words 
"  slate  &  ringly  "  are  a  miaprint  for  "  flatterinfilj," 
when  it  is  added  that  Jewel  himself,  in  his  revised 
edition  of  Ladj  Bacon's tianslation,  in  the  D^eiice 
of  the  Apology,  1567  and  1570,  reads :  "for  all 
that  his  nattering  parasites  sing  these  words  in  his 
ears."  The  original  Latin  is  :  "  quamvia  illl  sua- 
viter  cantilentur  ilia  verba  a  parasitia  suis." 

There  ore  also  various  errors  and  several  omis- 
sions in  the  Oxford  Jewel,  in  the  verification  of 
the  numerous  references.  Among  various  notes 
(I  would  however  add)  which  are  inaccurate,  and 
several  that  appear  to  me  superfluous,  there  are 
some  which  are  moat  useful,  as,  for  example,  that  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  193.,  on  the  Gloss  Ja  tbe  Canon  Law, 
"  Our  Lord  God  tbe  Pope."  Colex. 


Yon  have  now  comiJeted  tic  third  volume  of 
"  Notes  and  Qobbies,  and,  to  the  no  small  sur- 
prise of  all  lovers  of  "jeus  de  mots,"  not  a  single 
specimen  of  the  genus  Anagram  has  found  its  way 
into  your  columns.  To  what  are  we  to  ascribe 
such  a  circumstance  ?  The  ancients  were  not 
ashamed  to  indulge  in  tbis  intellectual  pastime, 
and  tbeir  anagrams,  saya  Samuel  Maunder,  occa- 
sionally contained  some  happy  allusion.  The 
moderns  have  given  unequivocal  proofs  of  their 
fecundity  in  tbe  same  line,  and  the  anagrammatic 
labours  of  the  French  nation  alone  would  form 
several  volumes.  Indeed,  to  that  nation  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  introduced  the  anagram; 
and  such  is  the  estimaljon  in  which  "  the        " 


held  by  theui  at  one  time,  that  their  kings  were 
provided  with  a  salaried  Anagrammatist,  as  ours 
are  with  a  pensioned  Laureate.  How  comes  it 
then  that  a  species  of  composition,  once  so  popular, 
has  found  no  representative  among  the  many 
learned  correspondents  of  your  popular  periodical  ? 
Has  tbe  anagram  become  altogether  extinct,  or  is 
it  only  awaiting  the  advent  of  some  competent 
genius  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  rank  in  the  re- 
public of  letters  ? 

To  me  it  ia  clear  that  the  real  cause  of  the  pre- 
vailing dearth  of  anagrams  is  the  great  difficulty 
of  producing  good  ones.  Good  anagrama  are,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  quite  as  scarce  as  good  epic 
poems;  for,  if  it  be  true  that  tbe  utmost  efibrts  of 
the  human  intellect  have  not  given  birth  to  more 
than  six  good  epic  poems,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
the  utmost  exertion  of  human  ingenuity  has  not 
brought  forth  more  than  half  a  dozen  good  ana- 
.rrom,      «„nr,o  ..-M^o  —  ^  opinion  that  we  do 


grams.    Some  c 


possess  six  good  epic  poems.  Now,  where  sb&ll 
we  find  six  good  ant^amsF  If  they  exist,  let 
them  be  exhiiiced  in  tbe  pages  of  "  Norsa  ahs 
Qdebies." 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  anagram  and  the 
epic  poem  are  the  alpha  and  omega  of  literature. 
I  am  aware  that  by  thus  placing  them  in  juxta- 
position the  contrast  may  have  the  eSect  of  dis- 
paraging the  anagram.  The  epic  poem  will 
naturally  enough  suggest  the  idea  of  the  sublime, 
and  the  anagram,  as  naturally,  that  of  the  ridi- 
culous: and  then  it  will  be  said  that  between  the 
two  there  is  but  a  step.  But  let  any  gentleman 
make  tbe  experiment,  and  he  will  find  that,  instead 
of  a  step,  the  intermediate  space  will  present  to 
hia  astonished  legs  a  surface  co-extensive  with  the 
wide  field  of  modern  mediocrity.  Aa  for  mysell^ 
I  have  ransacked  in  search  of  anagrams  every  hole 
and  corner  in  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and 
have  found  very  few  samples  worthy  of  die  name. 
Reserving  the  ancients  for  future  consideration,  let 
us  aee  what  the  moderns  have  to  boaat  of  in  this 

And  first,  what  aays  Isaac  Disraeli  ?  Anagrams 
being  literary  curiosities,  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  some  respectable  samples  of 
them  in  that  writer's  Curiosities  oj  Literature. 
Yet,  what  do  we  find  ?  Among  about  a  score 
which  be  quotes,  there  is  not  one  that  can  be 
reckoned  a  tolerable  anagram,  while  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  no  anagrams  at  all.  An  ana- 
gram is  the  change  of  a  word  or  sentence  into 
another  word  or  sentence,  by  an  exact  transposi- 
tion of  the  letters.  Where  a  single  letter  is  either 
omitted  or  added,  the  an^ram  is  incomplete.  Of 
this  description  are  the  following,  cited  by 
Disraeli :  — 

"  Thomas  Oveiburie, 
"01  O  !  bare  rourther." 
"  Cliarles  James  Stewart, 


"  Martha  Nicholson, 
*'  Soon  calm  at  heart." 
I  next  turned  to  Samuel  Maunder  and  his 
Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury,  little  auspeclinff 
that,  in  a  repertory  bearing  so  ambitious  a  title,  I 
should  fail  to  discover  tbe  object  of  my  search. 
True,  be  quotes  the  anagram  made  byDr.Bumey 
after  the  battle  of  the  Nile : 

"  Horatio  Nelson, 

"  Honor  est  a  Nilo." 

And  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  one  of  the  best 

on  record.     The  transposition  is  complete,  and  the 

allusion  most  apposite.     But,  with  that  exception, 

what  does  this  pretended  Treasury  disclose  ?     A 

ailly  attempt  to  anagrammatise  the  name  of  our 

beloved  queen ;  thus ; 

"  Htr  most  gracious  Majesty  Alelanilrma  Victoria,"' 

"  Ah  [  my  extravagant  joco-seiious  radical  Miniaterl" 
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eol^ed  with  the  admission  that  nothing  can  be 
aore  ridkmlaiis  or  inapplicable,  and  that  one- half 
«f  the  ttiiagmiia  in  existence  are  not  a  whit  less 
•bturd.  And  yet,  for  this  piece  of  absurdity,  as 
MI  wfiranother  of  the  same  calibre,  on — 

«  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
**  W^  fought,  K —  f  no  disgrace  in  thee,** 

Mr*  Ifaxnider  claims  the  merit  of  ori^inalitj. 
Bi  other  words  (which  are  no  other  than  his  own), 
M  dainiB  merit  for  being  **  puerile,"  "  ridiculous," 
«ld  "  eliKurd.**  Alas  I  for  the  credit  of  anagrams  I 
AImI  £oat  the  reputation  of  Galileo,  Newton,  and 
other  philosophers,  who  could  moke  great  disco- 
Tenet,  and  resort  to  anagrams  to  announce  them 
to  the  world,  but  who  were  incapable  of  discover- 
nwthat  an  anagram  was  an  absurdity ! 

J^nding  matters  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  our  own 
litmtiirei  and  that  English  anagrams  are  little 
hotter  then  Irish  bulls,  I  directed  my  attention  to 
tho  liteverj  records  of  the  French,  among  whom 
tiM  am^prammatie  bump  is  very  prominent.  From 
iti  eharaoter,  and  the  process  of  its  formation,  the 
anagram  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
that  people.  It  is  light  and  airy:  so  are  they. 
li  k  conceited  and  fantastical :  so  are  they.  It 
aeems  to  be  what  it  is  not :  so  do  they.  Its  very 
enenoe  ia  transposition,  involution ;  what  one  might 
Gill  e  tort  of  Jump- Jim-Crow-ism :  and  so  is 
than.  Hence  the  partiality  which  they  have 
alweja  shown  for  the  anagram:  their  Rebuses, 
Ahnenecs,  Annuaires,  and  collections  of  trifles  are 
fUl  of  them.  One-half  of  the  disgubes  adopted 
hj  their  anonymous  writers  are  in  the  shape  of 
anagrams,  formed  from  their  names ;  and  one  of 
them  has  gone  the  length  of  composing  and  pub- 
HAAns  a  poem  of  1200  lines,  every  line  of  which 
contains  an  anagram.  The  name  assumed  by  the 
author  (Grabriel  Antoine  Joseph  Hccart)  is 
L*Anafframme  d*Archet;  and  the  book  bears  the 
thle  01  Anagrammeana,  Poeme  en  VIII  Chants^ 
XCV^  JSditionj  a  AnagrammatopoliSf  VAn  XIV 
da  rJEre  anagrammatique.  But  it  so  happens  that 
out  of  the  1200  anagrams  not  a  single  one  is  worth 
qiiotiiig.  Querard  describes  this  poem,  not  in- 
aptlj,  asa  ^^d^bauche  d'esprit;"  and  the  author 
hnoselfeeUs  it  *'une  ineptie;"  to  which  I  may 
add  the  opinion  of  Richelet,  that  "  Tanagramme 
ert  une  des  jdus  grandes  inepties  de  Tesprit  humain : 
fl  fiutt  dtre  sot  pour  s*en  amuser,  et  pis  que  sot 
poor  en  fkire.** 

With  such  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ana- 
grams, IS  it  surprismg  that  the  French  should  have 
produced  so  few  good  ones  ?  M.  de  Pixcrecourt 
neiitioiM  two  which  he  deems  so  unexceptionable, 
that  ihej  might  induce  us  to  overlook  the  general 
wortUessness  of  that  kind  of  composition.  They 
IS  follows : 


«9fl!tr«^ 
Libert^.'' 


"  Benoist, 
«*  Bien  sot." 


Now,  the  first  is  only  true  in  France,  where 
true  liberty  was  never  imderstood :  and  the  second 
is  true  nowhere.  Berumt  is  merely  a  vulgar 
name,  and  the  adoption  of  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  bearer  is  a  "  sot."  M.  de  Pixcre- 
court might  have  quoted  some  better  samples; 
the  famous  one,  for  instance,  on  the  assassin  of 
Henri  III. :  — 

**  Frere  Jacques  Clement, 
**  C'est  I'enfer  qui  ra'a  cree." 

Or  the  following  Latin  anagrams  on  the  names 
of  two  of  his  most  distinguished  countrymen  :  — 

"  De  la  Monnoi, 
"  A  Delio  nomen." 

"  Voltaire, 
"Oalte  vir!" 

I  was  on  the  point  of  relinquishing  in  despair 
my  search  for  anagrams,  when  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance put  me  in  possession  of  one  of  the  best 
specimens  I  have  met  with.  Some  time  <ago,  in  on 
idle  mood,  I  took  up  a  newspaper  for  the  purpose 
of  glancing  at  its  contents,  and  as  I  was  about  to 
read,  I  discovered  that  I  held  the  paper  by  the 
wrong  end.  Among  the  remarkable  headings  of 
news  there  was  one  which  I  was  desirous  of  de- 
cyphering  before  I  restored  the  paper  to  its  proper 
position,  and  this  happened  to  be  the  word 
"  QN  VT[aH  I "-  Instead,  however,  of  making  out 
the  name  from  letters  thus  inverted,  I  found  the 
anagram  -^ 

«  Daniel  R." 

My  first  impression,  on  ascertaining  this  result, 
was  one  of  horror  at  the  treasonable  "jeu  de  mots" 
I  had  so  unwittingly  perpetrated.  Remembering, 
however,  that  Daniel  O'Connell  is  dead,  and  that 
Irish  loyalty  has  nothinn;  to  fear  from  Daniel  the 
Second,  I  resolved  to  give  the  public  the  benefit 
of  the  discovery  by  sending  it  to  you  for  "  Xotes 
AND  Queries."  Hex  by  H.  Breen. 

St.  Lucia,  August,  185] . 


FOLK  LOBE. 

Cure  for  Hooping  Cough,  —  It  is  said  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  forest  of  Bere,  Enst  Hants,  that 
new  milk  drank  out  of  a  cup  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  variegated  holly  is  a  cure  for  the  hooping 
cough.  t 

Cure  for  the  Toothache,  —  In  the  village  of 
Drumcondra,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the 
northern  side  of  Dublin,  there  is  an  old  church- 
yard, remarkable  as  the  burying-place  of  Gandon 
the  architect,  Grose  the  antiquary,  and  Thomas 
Furlong  the  translator  of  Carolan's  Remains.  On 
the  borders  of  this  churchyard  there  is  a  well  of 
beautiful  water,  which  is  resorted  to  by  the  folks 
of  the  village  afflicted  with  toothache,  who,  on 
their  way  across  the  graves  pick  up  an  old  skull, 
which  they  carry  with  them  to  drink  from,  the 
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doing  of  which  they  assert  to  be  an  infallible  cure. 
Others  merely  resort  to  the  place  for  the  purpose 
of  pulling  a  tooth  from  a  skull,  which  they  place 
on  or  over  the  hole  or  stump  of  the  grown  tooth, 
and  they  aflSrm  that  by  keeping  it  there  for  a 
certain  time  the  pain  ceases  altogether.  There  is 
a  young  woman  at  this  instant  in  the  employment 
of  my  mother,  who  has  practised  these  two  re- 
medies, and  who  tells  me  she  knows  several  others 
who  have  done  the  same.  C.  Hoey. 

Near  Drumcondra,  County  Dublin. 

Medical  Use  of  Pigeons,  — 

"  Spirante  columba 
Suppositu  pedibus,  revocautur  adlma  vapores." 
"  *  They  apply  pigeons  to  draw  the  vapours  from  the 
head.'"  —  Dr.    Donne's   "Devotions  upon   Emergent 
Occasions,"  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  550.    Lond.  1839. 

Mr.  Alford  appends  to  the  above-cited  passage 
the  following  note : 

"  After  a  careful  search  in  Pliny,  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Vulgar  Errors, 
I  can  find  no  mention  of  this  strange  remedy." 

^  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  application  of 
pigeons  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  remedy  in 
cases  particularly  of  fever  and  delirium.  To  quote 
one  passage  from  Evelyn  : 

"  Neither  the  cupping  nor  the  pidgeons,  those  last  of 
remedyes,  wrought  any  effect."  —  Life  of  Mr.  Godol- 
phin,  p.  148.   Lond.  1847. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  may  possibly  be 
able  to  furnish  additional  information  respecting 
this  custom ;  for  I  am  confident  of  having  seen  it 
alluded  to,  though  at  the  moment  I  cannot  re- 
member by  whom.  Rt. 

Warmington. 

Obeism, —  In  tliQ  Medical  Times  of  30th  Sept. 
there  is  a  case  of  a  woman  who  fancied  herself 
under  its  influence,  in  which  the  name  (in  a  note) 
is  derived  from  Obi,  the  town,  district,  or  province 
in  Africa  where  it  was  first  practised ;  and  there  is 
appended  to  it  the  following  description  of  one  of 
the  superstitions  as  given  by  a  witness  on  a  trial : 

**  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  to  be  an  Obeah  man  ? 
—  Ees,  massa  ;  shadow  catcher  true. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  shadow  catcher  ?  —  Him 
hab  coffin  [a  little  coflin  was  here  produced] ;  him  set 
to  catch  dem  shadow. 

"  What  shadow  do  you  mean? — When  him  set  Obeah 
for  somebody  him  catch  dem  shadow,  and  dem  go  dead." 

The  derivation  of  the  name  from  a  place  is  very 
different  from  the  supposition  so  cleverly  argued 
in  the  Third  Vol.  connecting  it  with  Ob ;  but  I 
cannot  find  in  any  gazetteer  to  which  I  at  present 
have  had  access,  any  place  in  Africa  of  the  name, 
or  a  similar  name.  I  do  not  remember  in  the 
various  descriptions  I  have  read  of  the  charms 
practised,  that  one  of  catching  the  shadow  men- 
tioned. E.  N.  W. 


NOTES  ON  JUUN,   NO.  U. 

(Vol.  11.,  pp.  230.  282.  379.  443. ;  VoLiv.,  p.  171.) 

I  resume  the  chain  of  evidence  where  I  left  off 
in  my  last  communication. 

The  account  given  by  Pomerania's  best  and 
most  trusty  historian,  Thomas  Kanzow,  Kantzow, 
Kamzow,  Kansow,  Kahnsow,  Kantzouw,  or  Cant- 
zow  *  (born  1505 ;  died  25th  September,  1542), 
of  Stralsund,  in  his  Pomerania  (ed.  Meden, 
p.  405.,  1841,  W.  Dietze,  Anclam.),  of  Wollin,  only 
previously  alluded  to  by  your  correspondents,  is 
as  follows : 

"  Of  Wollin. — WoUin  was  before,  as  it  appears  from 
heretofore  written  histories,  a  powerful  city  ;  and  one 
yet  finds  far  about  the  town  foundations  and  tokens 
that  the  city  was  once  very  great ;  but  it  has  since 
been  destroyed,  and  numbers  now  scarcely  300  to  400 
citizens. f  It  has  a  parish  church  and  nunnery  (Jung' 
frauenktoster),  and  a  ducal  government.  It  lies  on  a  piece 
of  marshland,  on  tlie  Dievenow,  called  the  Werder.  The 
citizens  are  customed  like  the  other  Pomeranians,  but 
they  are  considered  somewhat  awkwarder  (unhandlicher 
= unhandier).  It  is  a  curious  custom  of  this  land  and 
city  that  generally  more  inhuman  things  take  place 
there  than  anywhere  else ;  and  that  I  may  relate 
something,  I  will  tell  of  a  dreadful  occurrence  that 
lately  happened  there.  ^  Of  Wollyn  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  written,  except  that  the  revered  Master 
Doctor  Joannes  Buggenhagen  was  boni  in  this  city,  who 
is  no  insignificant  ornament  both  of  the  holy  New 
Testament  and  of  his  fatherland.** 

On  Vineta  he  writes  (High  German  Chronicle^ 
ed.  Meden,  lib.  ii.  pp.  32 — 35.)  :  — 

"  Not  long  after  this  Schwenotto  threw  off  Chris- 
tianity, and  set  himself  against  his  father  Harald,  king 
in  Denmark,  and  drove  him  from  the  kingdom.  So 
Harald  fled  to  Wollyn,  in  Pomerania.  There  the 
Wends,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and 
they  still  of  the  ancient  faith,  received  him  kindly,  and, 
together  with  the  other  Wends  and  Pomeranians,  fitted 
out  ships  and  an  armament,  and  brought  him  with 
force  back  into  his  kingdom,  and  fought  the  whole  day 
with  Schweno,  so  that  it  was  uncertain  who  had  or  had 
not  won  there.  Then  the  next  day  they  arose  and 
made  a  smiting  §,  and  in  the  fray  Harald  was  shot  by 
a  Dane,  and  perhaps  by  his  son's  command.  Then 
brought  the  Wollyners  him  to  their  ships,  and  carried 
him  away  to  their  city  that  there  they  might  doctor 
(artzten)  him.  But  he  died  of  the  wound,  and  was 
buried  there,  after  he  had  reigned  about  fifty  years, 
about  the  thousandth  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Sj  writeth  Siixo.     But  Ilelmold  writes,  that  he  came 

*  The  publication  of  whose  works  in  English  I 
strongly  recommend. 

t  In  later  times,  however,  the  population  has  become 
greater. 

^  Not  to  be  found. 

§  I  have  in  the  translation  adopted  the  phrase  of 
Holy  Writ,  "  made  a  smiting." 


Sept.  27.  I85I.] 


j  (o  VlneU :  Uxse  bolp  him  into  hk  kingdom  again 
I  and  whtai  be  vu  iliot  in  tbe  dinntah,  thej  brougbl 
bici  back  to  UimtowD,  where  bEdied*aDd  wKbaried. 
And  that  1  iiijKir  belieie;  for  though  WoUjn  was  i 
[nighty  state  at  that  time,  still  Vineta  was  mudi 
migbtiet ;  and  it  is  tbere^Hv  lo  be  coDcluded  that  ht 
Red  to  Vioela,  rather  than  to  Wollyn,  and  that  Vincta 
vaa  oD  that  sccouDt  afterwards  destroyed :  and  aa  we 
ate  come  lo  Vinela,  we  will  say  what  llelmold  writes 
tbeceofi  which  is  Ibis: — 

"  Vineta  has  been  a  poweiAil  citf,  with  a  good  har- 
bouT  for  the  surrouDding  nations;  and  after  so  much  has 
lieen  told  of  the  city  which  is  tolally  (jdiyr- sheer! v) 
incredible,  1  will  relate  Ibis  much.  It  is  said  lo  have 
hesD  as  great  s  city  as  anj  which  Europe  contained  at 
thai  time,  and  it  was  promiscuously  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
Slaiooians,  Wendi,  and  olber  nations.  The  Saions, 
also,  upon  condition  of  not  openly  practising  Chris, 
tianily.  were  permitted  to  inhabit  with  them ;  for  all 
the  citiienswete  idolaters  down  to  the  final  destruction 
and  fall  of  the  city.  Yet  in  customs,  manners,  and 
hospitality  there  is  not  a  more  worthy  nation,  or  so 
worthy  aone,  to  be  fonnd.  The  city  was  full  of  ail  sorts 
of  mcrchandiie  (Ana/unAr)  from  all  countries,  and  had 
everything  which  was  curious,  luiutious  (/iij(ij=lu5l- 
ful),  and  necessary ;  and  a  king  of  Denmark  destroyed 
them  a  great  fleet  of  war.  The  ruina  and  recollection 
of  the  town  remMO  even  to  this  day,  and  the  island  on 
which  it  lay  is  flowed  round  hy  three  streams,  of  nliich 
one  is  of  a  green  colour,  the  other  greyish,  and  the 
Ihird  dashes  and  rushes  by  reason  of  Mono  and  wind. 
And  so  fer  Helmold,  who  wrote  about  40O  years  ago. 
■'  Anditistruethat  the  remains eiist  at  the  present 
day  :  for  when  one  desires  to  go  from  Wolgast  over 
the  Pene,  in  the  country  of  Usedom,  and  conies  by  a 
Tillage  called  Damerow,  which  is  by  [about]  two 
miles  t  from  Wolgast,  so  sees  one  abouta  long  quarter 
way  into  the  sea  (for  the  ocean  has  encroached  upon  the 
land  so  much  since  then),  great  stones  and  foundations. 
So  have  1  with  others  rowed  thither,  and  have  care- 
fully looked  at  il.  But  no  brickwork  is  there  now; 
fijr  it  is  so  many  hundred  years  wnce  the  destruction  of 
the  city,  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  have  remained 
so  long  in  the  stormy  sea.  Yet  the  great  foundation- 
stones  are  there  still,  and  lie  in  ■  row,  as  they  are 
usually  disposed  tinder  a  house,  one  hy  the  other ;  and 
in  some  places  others  upon  them.  Among  these  stones 
are  some  so  great,  in  three  or  four  places,  that  they 
reach  ell  high  above  the  water;  so  that  it  is  conjectured 
that  their  churches  or  assembly- ho  uses  stood  there. 
But  the  other  stones,  as  they  still  lie  in  the  order  in 
wliich  they  lay  under  the  buildings  (geben),  show  also 
manifestly  how  the  streets  went  through  the  length  and 
breadth  {in  die  knge  and  ii6er<  qiur)  of  the  city.  And 
the  fish erineu  of  the  place  told  us  that  still  whole 
paving-stones  of  the  streets  lay  there,  and  were  corered 
with  moss)  (SiemiMeO,  so  that  they  could  not  be  seem 

•  This  shows  that  the  MSS.  of  Helmold  were  cor. 
rupted  at  a  very  early  period.  1  have  seen  one  uneot- 
rupted,      A  li^t  of  them  would  be  a  thing  desirable. 

t  German,  answering  to  about  eight  English. 
^  }  I  have  translated  (awrmoMtajabove, though  nothing 
I  suspect 
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yet  if  one  piieked  therein  with  a  sharp-pointed  pole  or 
lance,  tbey  were  easily  to  be  felt.  And  the  stones  lay 
somehow  after  that  manner ;  and  as  we  rowed  back- 
ward and  forward  over  the  foundations,  and  remarked 
the  foshion  of  the  streets,  taw  we  that  llie  town  was 
built  lengthways  from  east  to  west.  But  ibe  sea 
det'pens  the  forther  we  go,  so  (hat  we  could  not  per- 
ceive the  greatness  of  the  city  fiilly  ;  but  what  we 
could  see,  made  tis  think  that  it  was  very  probably  of 
about  the  »ze  of  Liibeck;  for  it  was  about  a  short 
quarter*  long,  and  the  breadth  broader  than  the  city 
Liibeck.  By  this  one  may  guess  what  was  the  siie  of 
the  part  we  could  not  see.  And  according  to  my  tray 
of  thinking,  when  tliis  town  was  destroyed,  H'ishu  in 
Gotiland  was  restored." 

Wisby,  en  fassaitl,  may  be  described  as  a  mer- 
chant town  of  gre^it  importance  in  the  uicditeval 
period,  and  whence  wci  have  derived  our  naviga- 
tion litwa.  It  baa  now  about  4000  inhabitants, 
and  has  many  ruined  buildings  and  sculptured 
marble  about  it. 

So  far  Kantzow  in  the  High  German  Chron- 
icle: in  the  Lou)  German  Chronide  (ed.  Biihmer, 
Greifawald,  1B32J,  I  find  nothing  beating  on  tlie 
subject. 

Indistinct  and   wavering   is   Knntzow    in   his 
account,  but  thus  much  is  to  be  gathered  from  it. 
J.  That  the soi-rfisanf Vinela  lay  east  and  west; 
Julin  or  Wollin  lies  north  and  south. 

2.  I'hat  the  destruction  of  Wollin  ensued  on  its 
aiding  an  enemy  against  Denmark. 

3.  That  in  the  mind  of  Kantzow  the  two  towns 
irere  not  confounded,  and  that  he  had  heard  both 
legends,  but  bad  not  sufficient  critical  sagacity  to 
iisentangle  the  mess. 

The  oldest  MSS.  of  Helmold  have  not  this 
3rror.  I  have  myself,  as  previously  stated,  seen 
jne  imcorrupted.     The  closing  words  of  Kantzow 


t  necessary 


0  search  for  the  date 


at  the  bottom  could  he  covered  with  m 


>f  the  rebuilding  of  Wisby,  which  I  have  m 
present  the  means  of  doin<t,  though  I  will  take  an 
tarly  opportunity  of  setUing  this,  oddly  enough, 
:on  tested  point. 

Von  Raumer  emphatieally  brands  tlie  legend 
)f  Vineta  as  a  fable;  as  also  my  friend  W.  de 
Kaiserling.  And  I  myself  am  forcibly  reminded 
if  an  old  Irish  legend  I  read  long  ^somewhere 
)r  other,  of  the  disappearance  of  u  city  in  tlie  Lnke 
)f  Killarney,  of  which,  my  autliority  stated,  the 
owei-s  were  occasionally  to  be  perceived.  Another 
egend,  of  which  the  scene  was  kid  in  Mexico,  I 
■ecollect,  was  to  the  same  effect ;  and  in  this  I  am 
confirmed  bv  a  friend,  who  has  traveled  much  in 
Jiat  country.     I  must  myself  totally  deny  the 


he  true  lection  to  he  udertaorfert,  as  moder  enists  in  the 
)tesent  German,  answering  to  our  word   "  mother." 

•  This  expression,  as  well  as  a  previous  one,  alludes 
o  the  distance.  "  Of  a  mile"  is,  in  both  cases, 
:o  he  understood. 
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existence  of  Vineta,  except  as  the  capital  city  of 
the  Veneti,  when  I  would  place  it  in  RUgen. 

I  may  as  well  add  that  M.  de  Kaiserlin":  dug 
up  his  coins  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Wollin, 
near  the  Rathhaus. 

The  Salmarks  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  the  Greater  one  to  the  north,  the  Lesser  to 
the  south. 

I  will  now  close  the  paper,  already  too  long,  and 
hope  for  elucidations  and  remarks  from  abler  pens. 

Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie. 

September  25.  1851. 


Curious  Epitaph  in  Dalkeith  Churchyard. — The 
following  inscription  is  on  the  tombstone  of  one 
Margaret  Scott,  who  died  in  the  town  of  Dalkeith, 
February  9,  1738,  aged  125  years :  — 

"  Stop,  passenger,  until  my  life  you  read : 
The  living  may  get  knowledge  by  the  dead. 
Five  times  five  years  I  lived  a  virgin's  life : 
Ten  times  five  years  I  was  a  virtuous  wife : 
Ten  times  five  years  I  lived  a  widow  chaste ; 
Now,  weary'd  of  this  mortal  life,  I  rest. 
Between  my  cradle  and  my  grave  have  been 
Eight  mighty  kings  of  Scotland  and  a  queen. 
Four  times  five  years  the  Commonwealth  I  saw ; 
Ten  times  the  subjects  rose  against  the  law. 
Twice  did  I  see  old  Prelacy  pull'd  down  ; 
And  twice  the  cloak  was  humbled  by  the  gown. 
An  end  of  Stuart's  race  I  saw  :  nay,  more  ! 
My  native  country  sold  for  English  ore. 
Such  desolations  in  my  life  have  been, 
I  have  an  end  of  all  perfection  seen." 

J  thought  that  the  above  instance  of  what  might 
be  termed  "  historical  longevity  "  was  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  pages,  along  with  others  proving 
how  "  traditions  from  remote  periods  may  come 
through  few  hands."  Blowen. 

Device  of  SS,  —  However  doubtful  may  be  the 
derivation  of  our  English  "  Collar  of  Esses,"  there 
is  a  pretty  explanation  given  of  a  similar  device 
granted  to  a  Spanish  nobleman. 

It  is  said  that  Gatierre  de  Cardenas  was  the 
first  person  who  announced  to  the  young  Princess 
Isabella  of  Castile  the  approach  of  her  future 
husband,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  (after  his  romantic 
journey  to  Valladolid  in  1469),  exclaiming,  "Esse 
es,  esse  es,"  —  "  This  is  he ! "  He  obtained  per- 
mission to  add  to  his  escutcheon  the  letters  SS.  to 
commemorate  this  circumstance.  O.  P.  Q. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  —  Having  seen  in 
"Notes  and  Queries"  a  remark  about  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  I  wish  to  add  the  following. 

The  body  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  has  never 
been  removed  by  his  relatives,  but  has  lain  in  an 
outside  vault  or  passage,  under  the  parish  church 
of  St.  VVerburgh,  Dublin,  until  very  lately,  when 


(I  believe  within  the  last  year)  Lady  Campbell, 
widow  of  General  Sir  Guy  Campbell,  Bart.,  »nd 
daughter  of  Pamela,  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  an 
oak  coffin,  the  old  one  being  greatly  decayed.  It 
is  now  removed  into  what  is  called  the  chancel 
vault.  L.  M.  M. 

The  Michaelmas  Goose, — Why  it  is  that  here 
in  England — 

" by  custom  (right  divine) 

Geese  are  ordained  to  bleed  at  Michael's  shrine," 

is  a  mystery  still  unsolved  by  English  antiquaries. 
For,  even  if  the  story  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
eating  a  goose  on  Michaelmas  Day  when  she  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  rested  on  unquestionable  authority,  it 
would  not  explain  the  origin  of  the  custom,  since 
Brand  has  shown,  by  a  reference  to  Blount's 
Jocular  TetmreSy  that  it  existed  as*  early  as  the 
tenth  year  of  Edward  IV.  If  we  seek  an  illustra- 
tion from  the  practice  of  our  continental  neigh- 
bours, we  shall  fail';  or  only  learn  that  we  have 
transferred  to  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  a  practice 
which  is  observed  abroad  on  that  of  St.  Martin, 
the  11th  November  :  indeed,  St.  Martin's  Bird  is 
a  name  by  which  the  goose  is  known  among  many 
of  the  continental  nations.  In  the  Bunic  Calen- 
dar the  11th  November  is  marked  by  a  goose.  In 
the  old  Bauern  Practica  (ed.  1567),  Wintermonat 
or  November  boasts,  in  one  of  the  Rhymes  of  the 
Month,— 

"  Fat  geese  unto  the  rich  I  sell." 

And  in  the  curious  old  Story  Book  of  Peter  Leu, 
reprinted  by  von  der  Hagen  in  his  Narreribuch^  one 
of  the  adventures  commences : 

«  It  fell  upon  St.  Martin's  Day, 
When  folks  are  wont  goose- feasts  to  keep." 

A  learned  German,  however,  Nork  (Festkcden" 
der,  s.  567.),  sees  in  our  Michaelmas  Goose  the  last 
traces  of  the  goose  offered  of  old  to  Proserpina, 
the  infernal  goddess  of  death  (on  which  account 
it  is  that  the  figure  of  this  bird  is  so  frequently 
seen  on  monumental  remains)  ;  and  also  of  the 
offerings  (among  which  the  goose  figured)  formerly 
made  to  Odin  at  this  season,  a  pagan  festival 
which  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  was  not 
abolished,  but  transferred  to  St.  Michael. 

William  J.  Thoms. 

Gravesend  Boats  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  209.). — In  a  letter 
from  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  dated  2nd  May,  1585,  given  in  Kicoias's 
Memoir  of  the  Life  arid  Times  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  (p.  426.),  is  this  passage  : 

**  Her  Highness  thinketh  your  house  will  shortly  be 
like  a  Gravesend  barge,  never  without  a  knave,  a  priest, 
or  a  thief,"  &c. 

"  Her  Highness"  was  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
purport  of  the  letter  was  to  convey  **  her  High- 
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negg'a  pleasure"  toaching  one  Igaac  Hif^na,  tben 
in  the  ciutodj  of  Sir  Cliriatopher  Hacton. 

C.  H.  CoopEK. 

Cambridge,  Sept  19.  1851, 

Shdl-cupa. — Tbere  are  io  Tery  few  consecutive 
and  tneChodicoI  readers  lefl,  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  ttiat  Mr.  Blackwell,  the  editor  of  Bohn's 
Mallet,  should  have  adopted  the  groundless 
charge  of  one  Magnueen  against  Olaus  Wormius, 
who  understood  Bagnar's  death-song  much  better 
than  certain  ironical  dilettanti  of  Cocltneyland, 
Charlemagne's  secretary,  Paul  Wamefrid,  tiie 
Lombard  deacon  of  Aquileia,  sireara  that,  about 
200  years  after  the  event.  King  Ratchis  bad  shown 
him  the  cap  vmde  out  of  Cummatufa  thull,  in  which 
Queen  Rosamund,  his  daughter,  refused  to  drink, 
iu  the  year  S74."  (Paid.  Diac.  ii.  8.)  Open  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  for  the  Ist  of  May,  aod  Uiey  will 
tell  you  that  the  monks  of  Triers  bad  enchased  in 
silver  the  skull  of  St.  Theodulf,  out  of  which  they 
adminiatered  fever-dinnk  to  tlie  sick.  Moreover, 
when,  in  the  year  1465,  Leo  von  Kozmital  came 
to  Neuss,  he  saw  a  costly  tomb  wherein  lay  the 
blessed  Saint  Quirinus,  and  he  drank  out  of  his 
skull-cup.  St.  Sebaslinn'a  skull  at  Ebersberg,  and 
St.  Ernhart's  at  Ratisbonne,  had  also  been  con- 
verted into  chalices. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  Jacob  Grimm's  Oeschickle 
der  Bevifckea  Spracke,  pp.  143.  146.,  for  further 
details  :  he  shows  that  to  drink  ale  out  of  buig- 
vidum  hausa,  can  only  mean  out  of  "  hollow  skulls," 
literally  "  vacuitai  curva." 

To  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  custom,  Grimm 
alleges  likewise  a  passage  of  the  Vilkinas^a,  in 
which  Viilundr,  the  smith,  our  Belengerf,  or 
Will  o'  the  Wiap,  enchnsea  in  silver  the  amputated 
skuUa  of  Mdads'  two  boya. 

Geobge  Mbtivibb, 


^inor  tSiVitxiti. 

168.  Elizaieth,  Equestrian  Figure  o/.— Doubt- 
less many  of  your  readers  have  seen  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion alarge  equestrian  figure  of  Elizabeth;  it  is  in 
the  N.VVT  gallery,  in  one  of  the  lai^  plate  cases. 
Now  the  horse  is  described  as  pacing,  which  the 
explanation  states  was  a  step  taught  the  horses 
belonging  to  the  ladies  of  that  period.  Query, 
where  a  deacription  of  pacing,  or  rules  for  teach- 
ing horses  to  pace,  amble,  &c.,  may  be  found  ?  for 
what  appears  so  extraordinary  in  the  figure  is, 
that  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  the  same  aide  of  the 
horse  are  extended  together,  or  simultaneously. 
I  have  in  the  QrapMc  lUustralor  a  picture  of 

*  See  Grottus's  valuable  Callectlon  of  Golbia  and 
Lombard  Historians. 

t  Foeu  BSaiger,  in  one  of  the  dialects  of  the  Low- 
Norman  Ible». 


Elizabeth  hawlung  (the  figure  in  the  Ethibition 
may  have  been  copied  from  the  original),  where 
the  horse  is  in  the  same  attitude.  I  feel  anxious 
to  know  if  that  unnatural  gMt  is  possible,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  paciiig  step. 

Taos.  LA.WKEHCX. 
Ashby  de  la  Zoucb. 

169.  Indiaa  Anls. — Is  there  any  foundation  for 
Pliny's  account  of  the  Indian  anta,  which  were, 
according  to  Herodotus,  "  not  so  large  as  a  dog, 
but  bigger  than  a  fox?"  A.  C.  W. 

170.  Fas3<^e  in  Geo.  Berbert.  —  Wh&t  is  the 
meaning  of  the  following?  (Herbert's  Poems, 
"Charms  and  Knots,"  ver.  8.)  ;  — 

"Take  one  from  ten,  and  what  remains? 
Tenstill:  if  sermons  go  for  gains." 

H.  T.  G. 

171.  "The  King's-way,"  mfls.— Mention  of 
thia  road,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malmsbury, 
occurs  in  two  uharters  of  the  Saxon  kings  Athel- 
stan  and Eadwig,  Nos.  355.  k 460.  Cod.  Dipl.  Aevi. 
Sax.  The  road  is  said  to  be  known  in  Wiltshire 
aa  King  Athelstan's  Way.  Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents oblige  me  by  pointing  out  its  course, 
and  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed ?  There  is  a  King's-wa;y  Field  (Cyng- 
wey-ffuld)  mentioned  in  the  ancient  terriers  of 
Bampton,  Oxon,  and  still  known  there.         B.  W, 

172.  Marriages  uiithiit  ruined  Churches.  —  I 
have  heard  of  marri^es  solemnized  within  ruined 
churches  in  Ireland  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
What  is  the  origin  of  thia  custom ;  was  it  general, 
and  is  it  still  observed  ?  R.  H, 

173.  Fees  for  Tnocuiatitm. — In  an  old  Account 
Book  of  a  Sussex  county  gentleman  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing items;  — 

"1780.    I  paid  for  the  inoculation  of  William  and 
Polly  Parker,  £5  1 5s.  6(t" 
and  again  in  1784 : 

"  Paid  towards  R.  Sttpheu's  inoculatiati,  £l  1  la.  Od." 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  process  was  a 
very  expensive  one  in  those  days.  I  should  feel 
obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  to  give  me 
some  information  on  this  point,  K.  W.  B. 

174.  "Bom  in  the  Eighth  Climate."  — Can  any 
of  your  readers  explain  the  allusion  contained  in 
the  following  extract  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne? 

"laaa  bora  in  the  eighth  climate,  but  seem  for  to  be 
framed  and  constellated  unto  all."— fle%'o  Medici, 
ii,  ]. 

Will  the  notions  of  astrology  throw  any  light 
upon  it  ?  N.  H. 

173.  A'lbrfi  de  Montdidier's  Dog. — Who  was 
the  King  of  France  that  subjected  the  Chevalier 
Macairc  to  the  ordeal  by  combat  with  this  famous 
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That  Scotland  was  able  for  so  many  centuries 
to  defend  her  liberties  and  independence  against 
the  powerful  kingdom  of  England,  does  her  great 
honour.  There  is  no  problem  of  more  difficult 
solution  than  this:  What  might  have  happened, 
if  some  other  great  event  had  happened  otherwise 
than  it  did  ?  When  England  had  overcome  the 
kingdom  of  France,  if  Scotland  had  not  aiForded 
the  means  of  annoyance  to  England,  the  seat  of 
government  might  .have  been  removed  to  France, 
and  the  great  English  nation  have  been  absorbed 
in  that  country  :  but  Providence  ruled  otherwise ; 
England  lost  her  dominion  in  France,  and  Scot- 
land  remained  independent. 

SCOTUS  OCTOGENABIUS. 


>» 


)) 


some  considerable  additions  to  this  list  from  other 
correspondents. 

As  to  the  continuance  of  the  custom  to  modern 
times,  nothing  can  alter  it  but  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  so  that  where  the  custom  has  prevailed,  it 
is  still  the  law  of  descent :  and  I  have  had  under 
my  notice  a  descent  of  copyhold  property,  in  the 
manors  of  Lambeth  and  Kennington,  to  the 
youngest  brother  within  the  present  century. 

G.  R.  C. 

There  is  a  farm  of  a.bout  a  hundred  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Sullescombe  in  Sussex,  which  is  held  by 
this  tenure ;  but  whether  the  adjoining  land  is  so, 
I  am  not  aware.  In  case  of  the  owner  dying  in- 
testate, the  land  would  go  to  the  younger  son ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  an  instance  of  this  having 
occurred.  E.  H.  Y. 


BOBOUGH-ENGLISU. 

(Vol.  iv.rp.  133.) 

W.  Fbazer's  Query,  which  are  the  towns  or 
districts  in  England  in  which  Borough-English 
prevails,  or  has  prevailed,  and  whether  there  are 
any  instances  on  record  of  its  being  carried  into 
effect  in  modem  times,  would  require  more  know- 
ledge than  any  individual  can  be  expected  to  pos- 
sess of  local  customs  throughout  the  country  to 
give  a  full  answer  to ;  but  if  all  your  legal  corre- 
spondents would  contribute  their  quotas  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  a  very  fair  list  might  be 
made,  which  would  not  be  uninteresting  as  illus- 
trative of  this  peculiar  custom.  I  do  not  know 
any  work  in  which  the  places  where  the  custom 
prevails  are  collected  together.  But  I  send  you 
a  short  list  of  such  manors  and  places  as  I  know 
of  and  have  been  able  to  collect,  in  which  the 
custom  of  Borough-English  is  the  rule  of  descent, 
hoping  that  other  correspondents  will  add  to  the 
list  which  I  have  only  made  a  commencement  of: — 

Manors  and   Places   where  the  Custom  of  Borough' 

English  prevails. 

The  Manor  of  Lambeth  -        -    >  Surrev 

Kennington    -         -    3 
Hod  (qy.)       -        -       Kent. 
Reve  V.  Maltster,  Croke*s  Reports,  Trin, 
Term,  11  Chas.  I. 

The  Manor  of  Tottenham       -        -    I  Middlesex. 
„  Edmonton        -         -    3 

Termes  de  la  Ley^  Kitchin,  io,  102. 

Turnham  Green   -        -         -        -       Middlesex. 

Forester's  Equity  Reports,  276. 

The  Manor  of  Bray      -        -        -        Berks. 

Co.  Litt.     Sec.  211. 

I  am  informed  that  the  custom  also  prevails  in 
some  of  the  Duchy  manors  in  Cornwall,  but  I 
cannot  at  present  give  you  the  names. 

I  may  be  able  to  add  to  this  list  in  a  future 
communication,  and  I  hope  to  see  in  your  pages 


PENDULUM   DEMONSTRATION   OF   THE   EABTH  S 

ROTATION. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  129.  177.) 

Your  correspondent  A.  E.  B.  appears,  by  his 
suggestion  regarding  Foucault's  theory,  to  have 
rendered  confusion  worse  confounded,  mystery 
more  mysterious.     He  says  : 

"  If  the  propounders  of  this  theory  had  from  thfe  first 
explained,  that  they  do  not  claim  for  the  plane  of  os- 
cillation an  exemption  from  the  general  rotation  of  the 
earth,  but  only  the  difference  of  rotation  due  to  the 
excess  of  velocity  with  which  one  extremity  of  the 
line  of  oscillation  may  be  affected  more  than  the  other, 
it  would  have  saved  a  world  of  fruitless  conjecture  and 
misunderstanding." 

This  supposition  makes  an  effect,  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  in,  into  one  utterly  impossible  to 
conceive.  It  is  hard  enough  to  credit  the  theory, 
that  the  plane  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  is  par- 
tially independent  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
earth,  but  still  not  impossible,  considering  that  the 
effect  of  the  presumed  cause  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  results  of  a  priori  calculation.  For  instance, 
during  the  swing  of  a  two-seconds  pendulum,  the 
angular  motion  of  the  earth  will  have  been  1',  or 
thereabouts,  which,  supposing  the  oscillation  to 
be  independent,  would  produce  an  appreciable 
angle  on  an  index  circle  placed  concentric  with 
the  pendulum,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  plane  of 
oscillation. 

But  as  to  A.  E.  B.*s  theory,  which  supposes  the 
variation  of  the  pendulum's  plane  to  be  "  due  to 
the  excess  of  velocity  with  which  one  extremity  of 
the  line  of  oscillation  may  be  affected  more  than 
the  other,"  it  appears  to  me  quite  untenable  for  a 
moment.  Let  him  reduce  it  to  paper,  and  find 
what  difference  of  velocity  there  is  on  the  earth's 
surface  at  the  two  ends  of  a  line  of  ten  feet,  the 
assumed  length  of  the  arc  of  a  two- seconds  pendu- 
lum, —  a  larger  one,  I  presume,  than  that  used  by 
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FoucauU  in  his  cellar, — and  I  believe  be  will  find 
it  to  be  practically  nothing. 

I  confess  I  have  had  no  faith  in  this  theory  from 
the  first ;  the  effect,  if  any  and  constant,  I  believe 
to  be  magnetic.  The  results  of  experiments  have 
been  stated  from  the  first  very  loosely,  and  the 
theory  itself  has  been  put  forth  very  indistinctly, 
and  not  supported  by  any  name  of  eminence,  ex- 
cept that  of  Professor  Powell. 

In  the  meantime,  and  until  some  competent  au- 
thority has  pronounced  on  the  point,  1  propose 
that  such  of  your  readers  as.  are  interested  in  the 
question  make  experiments  for  themselves,  di- 
viding them  into  four  classes,  viz.,  with  the  plane 
of  oscillation  E.  and  W.,  N.  and  S.,  N.E.  and  S.W., 
N.W.  and  S.E. ;  take  the  mean  of  a  great  many, 
and  communicate  them  to  the  editor  of  "  Notes 
AND  Queries  ;"  and  I  venture  to  say  that  such  a 
collection  will  do  more  towards  confirming  or  dis- 
proving the  theory  absolutely,  than  all  the  papers 
we  have  yet  seen  on  the  subject. 

I  am  myself  about  to  make  experiments  with  a 
twenty-five  feet  pendulum.  II.  C.  K. 

—  Rectory,  Hereford,  Sept.  8.  1851. 


LORD  MAYOR  NOT  A  PRIVY  COUNCILLOR. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  9.  137.  180.) 

In  p.  180.  I  find  some  observations  respecting 
the  rank  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  which 
seem  to  require  further  elucidation.  But  I  should 
not  trouble  you  except  for  one  passage,  which 
leads  me  to  think  that  the  writer  is  under  some 
little  mistake.  He  seems  to  think  that  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  new  king's  accession,  only  Privy 
Councillors  are  summoned.  This  is  not  so.  I 
remember  upon  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  that 
I  received  a  summons,  being  then  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  holding  an  official  appoint- 
ment ;  and  some  other  private  gentlemen  were  also 
summoned.  I  thivk  that  the  summonses  were 
issued  from  the  Home  Office,  but  of  this  I  am  not 
certain ;  nor  do  I  know  if  the  same  practice  has 
been  adopted  upon  the  subsequent  accessions.  I 
remember  that  we  all  met  at  Carlton  House  ; 
that  we  all  signed  some  document,  recognising 
the  new  sovereign,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  the 
authority  for  the  proclamation;  but  that  the 
Privy  Councillors  only  went  in  to  the  presence. 

I  understand  that  the  theory  for  summoning  me 
and  others  was  that  some  persons  of  various  ranks 
and  grades  of  society  should  concur  in  placing  the 
new  king  upon  the  throne. 

All  this  is,  however,  mere  speculation  of  my 
own.  IXi^fact  of  my  summons  is  certain.  As  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  being  Bight  Honorable,  why 
need  we  look  for  other   authority  than  usage? 


Usage  only  gives  the  title  of  Bight  Honorable  to  a 
Privy  Councillor  being  a  Commoner.  Usage  only 
gives  that  title  to  a  Peer.    ]i)xcuse  this  gossip. 

Dn. 


COLLARS   OF   SS. 

O^ol.  iv.,  p.  147.) 

1  have  the  pleasure  to  add  to  the  early  examples 
of  the  collar  of  SS.  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Foss, 
the  names  of  some  personages  whose  monuments 
are  either  represented  or  described  in  Blore's 
Monumental  liemains,  Dugdale's  History  of  St 
PauVs,  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and  Stot- 
hard*s  Monumental  Effigies, 

1.  On  the  effigy  of  Sir  Simon  Burley,  engraved 
by  Hollar  for  Dugdale,  is  a  collar  apparently 
marked,  but  very  indistinctly,  with  SS.  Sir 
Simon  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Chamberlain 
to  Bichard  IL,  and  was  beheaded  in  1388. 

2  and  3.  Sir  Bobert  Waterton  and  his  wife,  in 
Metbley  church,  Yorkshire.  The  collar  was  is- 
sued to  this  knight,  when  he  was  an  esquire,  out 
of  the  great  wardrobe  of  Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  in 
the  20th  year  of  Bichard  11. 

4.  Sir  William  Byther,  in  Harwood  church, 
Yorkshire :  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Bichard  II. 

5.  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  in  the 
cathedral  at  Canterbury.  He  was  Chamberlain 
of  England,  and  Captain  of  Calais  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  died  in  1410. 

6.  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  in 
Arundel  church,  Sussex ;  Chief  Butler  of  England 
at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  who  with  his 
queen  was  present  at  the  earPs  wedding  in  1404; 
temporary  Marshal  of  England  in  1405.  Died  in 
1416,  the  4th  of  Henry  V. 

7  and  8.  Sir  Edmund  de  Thorpe  and  his  wife, 
in  Ash  well-Thorpe  church,  jN'orfolk.  Two  persons 
of  this  name,  Mon'  Esmond  Thorp  and  Mon* 
Esmon  de  Tborp,  were  summoned  to  a  great  coun- 
cil held  at  Westminster  in  the  2nd  of  Henry  IV. 
It  is  considered  that  this  Sir  Edmund  is  the  person 
called  Lord  Thorpe,  who  was  slain  in  Normandy 
in  1418;  that  his  wife  is  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir 
Bobert  Norwood,  and  widow  of  Boger  Lord  Scales ; 
and  that  she  is  the  Lady  Thorpe  who  died  in 
1415. 

9.  Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  President  of  the  Council,  and  Lieu- 
tenant General  of  the  Forces.  He  died  in  1421. 
Monument  in  Canterbury  cathedral. 

10,  11,  and  12.  Balph  Nevill,  Earl  of  West- 
morland, and  his  two  wives,  in  Staindrop  church, 
CO.  Durham.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Westmorland 
by  Bichard  11.,  made  Earl  Marshal  of  England  by 
Henry  IV.,  present  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
with  Henry  V .,  and  died  in  the  4th  of  Henry  VI., 
1425. 
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Maroraret,  his  first  wife,  was  the  daughter  of 
Hugh  Earl  of  Stafford;  and  his  second  wife  was 
Joan  de  Beaufort,  only  daughter  of  John  of  Ghent, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Catherine  Swinford. 

13.  John  Fitz-Alan,  Lord  Maltravers  and  Earl 
of  Arundel,  in  the  church  at  Arundel,  Sussex. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  many 
towns  and  fortresses  in  Normandy  in  the  year  of 
his  death,  1434. 

14.  William  Phelip  Lord  Bardolf,  in  Benning- 
ton church,  Suffolk.  Treasurer  of  the  household 
of  Henry  V.,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Chamber- 
lain to  Henry  VL  Died  in  the  19th  year  of  this 
reign,  1440. 

15  and  16.  John  Beaufort  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  his  wife,  in  Wimborne  Minster,  Dorset,  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  created  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Earl 
of  Kendal,  and  at  the  same  time  made  Lieutenant 
and  Captain-General  of  Aquitaine,  France  and 
Normandy.    Died  in  1444. 

17.  Robert  Lord  Hungerford,  who  served  in  the 
wars  in  France  and  Guienne,  and  died  in  1453. 
His  effijry  is  drawn  by  Stothard  {Mon.  Eff,  p.  98.). 

18.  Sir  John  Nevill,  in  Harwood  church,  York- 
shire.    Died  22nd  Edward  IV.,  1482. 

I  presume  that  Mr.  Edward  Foss  would  refer 
to  the  curious  passage  in  the  printed  Rolls  of 
Parliament^  vol.  iii.  p.  313.,  wherein  it  appears  that 
Richard  XL,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign,  formally 
declared  that  he  assumed^  bore,  and  used,  and  that 
by  his  leave  and  wish  persons  of  his  retinue  also 
bore  and  used,  the  livery  of  the  collar  of  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  in  the  Gent.  Mag, 
for  1842,  quotes  the  principal  part  of  this  passage, 
and  produces  some  interesting  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  the  livery  of  the  collar  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  collar  of  SS. 

LlEW£LLTN. 


WRITTEN   SERMONS. 

(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  478.  526. ;  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  8.  41.) 

The  statement  that  the  reading  of  sermons  did 
not  prevail  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  not 
having  been  called  in  question,  although  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  practice  of  the  Fathers,  as  as- 
certained from  their  own  writings,  I  am  induced 
to  observe  that  mFerrarius  de  Ritu  Sac.Concionum, 
evidence  is  adduced  that  extemporaneous  preaching 
was  occasionally  superseded  by  more  elaborate  and 
written  discourses,  sometimes  committed  to  me- 
mory, sometimes  recited,  that  is,  read. 

"  Narrat  Gregorius  (Horn.  21.  ex  Libro  Quadra- 
ginta  Homiliarum)  solemne  ibi  fuisse  dum  Concionem 
haberet,  per  Dictatum  loqui ;  additque,  Ob  languen- 
tein  stomachum  jam  legere  se  non  posse  quas  dictaverat ; 
ac  proindc  vclle  se  Evangelicse  Lectionis  explanationem 
non  amplius  per  Dictatum,  sed  per  familiares  collocu- 


tiones  pronunciare.  Per  Dictatum  autem  loqui  nihil 
aliud  fuit  Gregorio  quam  de  scripto  dicere  ex  eo  per- 
spicuutn  lit,  quod  verbo  Dictare  pro  Scribere  passim 
usi  sunt  Veteres  Auctores,  Sidonius  Epistola  septima 
Libri  primi,  undecima  quarti,  ultima  septimi,  sexta 
octavi,  tertia  noni ;  Aldhelmus  de  Laudibus  Virginitati*, 
cap.  vii.,  Gregorius  Magnus,  lib.  x.  Epiatolarum^  Ep. 
xxii.  <*  ad  Joannem  Ravennae  Subdiaconum,**  et  **  Epis- 
tola ad  Leonardum ; "  quas  praemittitur  Exposition!  in 
Job,  et  alii :  usu  nimirum  ex  prisco  more  petito  quo 
Auctores  olira,  ut  est  apud  Plinium  in  Epistolis  non 
uno  loco,  Notariis  dictare  consueverant.  Vox  praeterea 
Legere  qua  usus  est  Gregorius  hoc  ipsum  aperte 
confirmat;  ea  enim  dumtaxat  legere  possumus  quae 
scripta  sunt  et  ante  oculos  posita."— Ferrarius,  ut  suprd, 
lib.  ii.  15. 

Fabricius,  in  jhis  Bihliothecaria  Antiqtiaria 
(cap.  xi.,  De  Concionibus  Christianorum),  thus 
refers  to  this  passage : 

**  Condones  plerasque  dictas  ex  memoria,  quasdam 
etiam  dc  scripto  recitatas,  observatum  Ferrario,  lib.  ii 
cap.  15." 

It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  he  knew  of  no 
other  testimony  equally  pertinent,  but  surely  we 
may  surmise  that  other  fathers,  e,ff.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  (who,  in  the  words  of  Bellarmine,  "  sapi- 
entiam  mirific^  cum  eloquentia  copulavit ")  occa- 
sionally were  unable  to  commit  to  memory  the 
numerous  discussions  which  they  had  so  diligently 
prepared. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Bingham,  Jun.,  to  state  that  he  has  in  his  pos- 
session autograph  sermons  by  his  illustrious  an- 
cestor, in  some  of  which  are  notes  only  or  heads  of 
subjects,  and  which  are  therefore  unfavourable  to 
the  suspicion  expressed  (p.  42.),  that  the  author  of 
the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church  was  pre- 
judiced against  extempore  preaching. 

BlBUOTHECARIUS  ChETHAMENSIS. 


The  Authoress  of  "  A  Residence  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Baltic'^  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  113.). — As  in  a  publica- 
tion such  as  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  the  most 
precise  correctness,  even  in  matters  of  secondary 
importance,  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  desidei'ated, 
I  am  sure  J.  R.  will  be  glad  to  be  corrected  in  a 
statement  made  by  him,  in  the  concluding  sentence 
of  his  interesting  communication,  "Traditions  from 
remote  Periods  through  few  Hands,"  concerning 
the  above  accomplished  lady.  This  elegant  writer 
was  not  "  one  of  four  congenital  children,"  though 
it  is  quite  true  that  such  a  birth  occurred  in  her 
family.  The  following  account  of  so  unusual  an 
occurrence  is  taken  from  Matchett*s  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Remembrancer  and  Vade  Mecum,  a  work 
compiled  principally  from  the  columns  of  The 
Norfolk  Chronicle,  of  which  Mr.  Matchett  was  for 
many  years  a  co-proprietor  and  assistant  editor: — 
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**  August  15,  1817.  At  Dr.  R.'s  house,  at  Fram- 
inghara  (a  small  village  four  miles  from  Norwich), 
Mrs.  R.,  who  in  1804  had  first  brought  him  twins, 
was  safely  delivered  of  four  living  children,  three  sons 
and  a  daughter,  who  were  privately  baptized  by  the 
names  of  Primus  John,  Secundus  Charles  Henry, 
Tertius  Robert  Palgrave,  and  Quarta  Caroline.  They 
were  weighed  with  their  shirts  on  by  Dr.  Hamel, 
physician  to  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia,  who 
paid  Dr.  R.  a  visit  a  few  days  after  the  quadruple 
birth,  and  were  found  to  be  21  lbs.  2  oz.  One  lived 
eighteen  days  ;  the  other  three  from  eight  to  ten  weeks. 
Dr.  R.  being  a  grandfather  at  the  time,  the  children 
were  born  great-uncles  and  a  great-aunt." 

They  are  buried  in  Framingham  Earl  church- 
yard, where  is  a  table  monument  over  their  re- 
mains, setting  forth  the  abov«  particulars  in  full, 
with  the  respective  periods  of  their  deaths. 

Dr.  R.  was  Mayor  of  Norwich  in  1805,  and,  as 
J.  R.  states,  an  eminent  physician  of  that  city. 
He  was  the  author  of  An  Essay  on  Animal  Heat^ 
On  the  Agriculture  of  Framingham  and  Holkham, 
and  of  other  works  on  Midwifery,  Medicine,  and 
Agriculture.  He  died  Oct.  27, 1821,  aged  seventy- 
three  years.  Cowgill. 

Winifreda  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  27. ;  Vol.  iv.,  p.  196.).  — 
Notwithstanding  the  MS.  note  referred  to  by 
Dr.  RiMBAULT  in  a  recent  number,  I  cannot 
think  that  G.  A.  Stevens  was  the  author  of  "  Wini- 
freda," as  he  had  barely  attained  his  sixteenth 
year  when  that  song  was  first  printed  in  1726. 
Neither  is  it  easy  to  imagine  that  the  common- 
place lines  quoted  in  Reed's  Biographia  Dramatica, 
vol.  i.  p.  687.,  from  Stevens's  poem  called  "  Reli- 
gion, or  the  Libertine  Repentant,"  and  "Wini- 
ireda,"  could  have  been  the  production  of  the  same 
person.  We  learn  also  from  Reed,  that,  owing  to 
a  pirated  edition  of  Stevens's  songs  being  pub- 
lished at  Whitehaven,  he  in  1772  printed  a  ge- 
nuine collection  of  them  at  Oxford.  This  book  I 
never  met  with.  Should  it  contain  Winifreda,  I 
shall  be  satisfied  :  if  not,  we  may  still  say  of  the 
mysterious  author,  "  Non  est  inventus." 

Beaybrooke. 

Querelle  d'Alleman  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  495.),  not 
d^Allemand,  as  your  correspondent  Mr.  Breen  has 
written  it ;  this  saying  deriving  its  origin  from  the 
Allemans,  a  powerful  family  of  the  Dauphine,  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  having 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  national  character  of 
the  Germans,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Revue  Historique  de  la  Noblesse, 
voce  Alleman  :  — 

"  Durant  le  13*  et  le  14*  siecle,  la  region  mon- 
tagneuse  qui  s'^leve  entre  le  Drac  et  I'lsere  etait 
presque  en  totalite  le  domaine  d'une  immense  famille 
de  seigneurs  qui  portaient  tous  le  noni  d* Alleman,  .  .  , 
Jamais  souche  feodale  ne  pruduisit  plus  de  rameaux, 
et  nulle  part  les  membres  d'une  meme  famille  ne  se 
grouperent  autour  de  leurs  chefs  avec  un  soin  plus 


jaloux. ...  lis  se  mariaient  entre  eux,  jugeaient  entre 
eux  leurs  diiferends,  et  en  toute  circonstance  se  pre- 
taicnt  les  uns  aux  autres  un  infaillible  appui.  Malheur 
a  1 'imprudent  voisin  qui  eut  trouble  dans  son  heritage 
ou  dans  son  honneur  le  plus  humble  des  Alleman,  Sur 
la  plainte  de  Toffense,  un  conseil  de  famille  6tait  rduni, 
la  guerre  votee  par  acclamations,  et  Ton  voyait  bientot 
deboucher  dans  la  plainc  de  Grenoble  les  bandes 
armies  qui  guidaient  au  chatiment  de  Tagresseur  les 
bannieres  d'Uriage  et  de  Valbonnais." 

Hence,  from  the  ardour  with  which  this  family 
avenged  the  smallest  injury,  came  the  saying, 
"  Faire  une  querelle  d^ Alleman ;"  to  which  Gudin, 
in  his  Curiosites  Frangoises,  gives  the  following 
interpretation :  — 

"  Querelle  d* Alleman,  fondle  sur  peu  de  sujet  et  facile 
a  appaiser." 

Having  reference  to  the  same  family  was  also 
the  proverb,  known  in  the  Dauphine,  "  Gare  la 
queue  des  Alleman, "  applied  to  those  entering  upon 
some  difficult  enterprise ;  in  other  words,  "  mind 
the  consequences." 

In  Le  Koux  de  Lincy's  Livres  des  Proverhes 
Frangais,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.,  I  find  the  following : 

"  Arces,  Varces,  Granges  et  Comiers, 
Tel  les  regarde  qui  ni  les  ose  ferier, 
Mais  gare  la  queue  d' Alleman  et  des  Brangiers." 

Phitjp  S.  King. 

Coins  of  Constantius  II,  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  42. 254.). — 
Not  being  exactly  satisfied  with  my  former  reply 
to  Mr.  Witton  on  this  subject,  I  have  made 
further  search  on  the  subject  in  numismatic  works, 
and  I  would  refer  him  to  the  following  note  in 
Banduri,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. :  — ■ 

*'  Galli  numismata  Antiquarii  olim  cum  nummis 
Constantii  Augusti  confundebant ;  sed  Erud.  Hardui- 
nus  numismata  omnia  Constantii  Ccesaris  (Galli)  in 
quibus  FEL.  TEMP.  REPARATio.  item  ea  in  quibus  cox- 
sTANTivs.  ivN.  appcllatur,  aut  fl.  cl.  constantivs,  ad 
Galium  nostrum  pertinere  ostendit ;  in  quibus  omni- 
bus cum  eadem  effigies  expressa  sit  a  Constantii 
Augusti  effigie  plurimum  diversa,  et  caput  nudum 
semper  sit ;  omnia  numismata  in  quibus  et  caput  nu- 
dum, et  idem  qui  in  caeteris  vultus  conspicitur,  ad  eun- 
dem  Galium  retulimus,  tametsi  eorum  numismatum 
nonnulla  fl.  ivl.  Constantium  appellent.  Hand  dis- 
simulandum  tamen  descripta  ab  Occone  fuisse  numis- 
mata duo  Constantii  Augusti,  in  quibus  fl.  cl. 
Constantius  nominatur,  quae  inter  numismata  illius 
Principis  ex  sere  incerti  moduli  exhibuimus  supra. 
Caeterum  hujus  Principis  nummi  omnes  ex  argento 
rari  sunt,  et  desiderantur  in  Mediobarbo,  excepto  hoc, 
quem  perperam  (licet  ex  Tristano)  inter  a?reos  recensct 
laudatus  Mediobarbus,  et  duobus  sequcntibus." 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  conclude,  that  we 
may  more  safely  assign  to  Gallus  the  hare  head ; 
the  legends  "  constantivs  ivn."  and  "  fl.  cl. 
CONSTANTIVS,"  and  the  diademed  head,  and  the 
legends,  "fl. ivl. constantivs,"  and  "constantivs 
AVG.,"  to  Constantius  II.    Those  with  "  fl.  val. 
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CONSTANTIV8 "  would  Seem  more  properly  to  be- 
long to  Constantius  Chlorus.  I  may  add,  that  all 
those  coins  of  Constantius  which  bear  an  A  behind 
the  portrait,  certainly  belong  to  Gallus. 

E.  S.  Tatlob. 

Proverb ;  what  constitutes  one  f  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  19r.)« 
—  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  according  to 
modern  usage,  any  short  sentence  which  is  com- 
monly used,  whether  by  way  of  enunciating  a 
principle,  foretelling  a  consequence,  describing  a 
situation,  or  recommending  a  course  of  action,  &c., 
is  a  proverb.  Brevity  is  an  essential :  that  is,  we 
apply  the  term  proverb  to  nothing  but  apo- 
phthegms. In  truth,  nothing  but  what  is  said  in 
iew  words  can  be  frequently  said  by  all.  Accord- 
ingly a  proverb,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  a 
commonly  known  and  frequently  cited  apo- 
phthegm. But  it  was  not  always  so.  Th^  proverb 
was  only  oiie  of  a  class  which  we  may  cite  under 
the  name  of  adage,  because  the  various  folio  col- 
lections of  them  generally  have  this  word  in  the 
title,  as  descriptive  of  all.  These  works  contain 
proverbs  properly  so  called,  sentences  (sententice, 
pieces  of  sententiousness),  parables,  apologues, 
aphorisms,  witticisms,  apophthegms,  &c.  &c.,  many 
of  the  instances  having  a  right  to  two  or  more  of 
these  names.  According  to  Erasmus,  all  the  de- 
finitions which  he  had  met  with  of  the  parosmia  or 
proverb  might  be  contained  under  one  or  other  of 
the  following :  — 

"  Proverbium  est  sermo  ad  vitse  rationem  conduci- 
bilis,  rooderata  quadam  obscuritate  multam  in  sese  con- 
tinens  utilitatem." 

"  Proverbium  eat  sermo,  rem  manifestam  obscuritate 
tegens." 

The  old  proverb  then  has  a  soul  of  utility,  and 
a  body  of  obscurity  :  the  modern  one  has  a  soul  of 
brevity,  and  a  body  of  notoriety.  This  distinction 
will  be  held  obscure  enough  for  an  old  proverb, 
but  not  brief  enough  for  a  new  one.  M. 

Dr,  Mattheiv  Sutcliffe  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  152.). — Your 
learned  correspondent  Mr.  Ceossley  is  right  in 
his  conjecture  that  this  celebrated  controversialist 
was  of  a  family  settled  at  Mayroyd  in  the  parish 
of  Halifax  in  Yorkshire.  According  to  a  pedigree 
certified  in  1624  by  Sir  William  Segar,  Garter,  he 
was  the  second  son  of  John  Sutcliffe  of  Melroyd, 
in  the  county  of  York,  gent.,  by  his  wife  Margaret, 

daughter  of Owlsworth  of  Ashley  in  the  same 

county.  The  Doctor  married  Ann,  daughter  of 
John  Bradley  of  Louth,  co.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  and 
had  issue  an  only  daughter  Ann,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Halls  or  Halse,  of  the  county  of  Devon.  The 
Doctor  had  four  brothers,  viz.  Adam,  Solomon, 
Luke,  and  John.  Adam,  the  eldest,  lived  at 
Grimsby,  co.  Lincoln,  and  had  an  only  daughter, 
Judith.  Solomon  was  of  Melroyd  and  of  Grimsby ; 
he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Bradley 
of  Louth,  Esq.,  by  Frances  his  wife,  daughter  of 


Fairfax  of  Denton,  co.  York,  and  had  issue 

four  daughters,  and  also  one  son,  viz.  John  Sut- 
cliffe, one  of  the  esquires  of  the  body  to  King 
James.  His  wife  was  Alice,  daughter  of  Luke 
Woodhouse  of  Kimberley,  co.  Norfolk,  Esq.,  and 
he  had  issue  one  daughter,  Susan.  Segar  granted 
arms  to  this  gentleman  in  1624.  Of  the  other 
brothers  of  the  Dean,  Luke  died  unmarried,  and 
John  married  a  daughter  of  Jo.  Kirton  of  Lin- 
colnshire. F.  R.  R. 
Milnrow  Parsonage. 

Pope^s  Translations,  or  Imitations  of  Horace 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  230.;  Vol.  iv.,  pp.58.  122.  139.).— 
Having  every  wish  to  accede  to  the  request  of 
your  correspondent  C,  I  have  made  a  search,  but 
am  unable  to  lay  my  hand  at  present  on  the  pub- 
lication by  Curll.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  I 
shall  ultimately  meet  with  it ;  and  when  I  do,  it 
will  be  quite  at  his  service.  Having  compared  it 
not  very  long  ago  with  the  folio  edition  by  Bore- 
man  of  this  Imitation,  which  I  suppose  was  the 
first  in  its  complete  state,  I  can  be  under  no  mis- 
take as  to  the  existence  of  the  prior  publication. 
It  occurs  in  a  thin  8vo.  published  by  Curll  in  1716, 
containing  poetical  miscellanies,  which  in  my  copy 
are  bound  up  with  other  tracts.     It  is  headed 

"  By  Mr.  P e,"  and  contains  only  a  portion  of 

that  subsequently  printed.  Curll  afterwards  re- 
printed the  Imitation,  as  published  by  Boreman, 
m  one  of  the  volumes,  I  think  the  third  of  the  col- 
lection, which  he  styles  "  Letters  of  Mr.  Pope." 

That  the  Imitation  is  by  Pope,  though  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  express  acknowledgment  of  it  by 
him,  there  can  be  ho  doubt,  and  as  little  that  it 
found  its  way  to  the  press,  as  published  by  Bore- 
man,  with  his  privity.  Curll  even  says,  if  any 
weight  be  due  to  the  assertions  of  such  a  miscreant, 
that  Pope  received  a^sum  of  money  for  it  from 
Boreman.  But  I  do  not  consider  that  Pope  can 
be  deemed  to  have  affiliated  it  by  its  publication 
in  Dodsley's  edition  in  1738  ;  which  is,  as  far  as  I 
have  always  understood,  a  mere  bookseller's  col- 
lection. The  only  collection  of  his  works  which 
can  be  called  his  own,  and  for  which  he  is  fairly 
responsible,  is  that  in  2  vols.,  folio  and  4to., 
1717-35,  to  each  volume  of  which  a  preface  or 
notice  by  him  is  prefixed ;  and  in  the  latter  of 
these  volumes,  though  previously  published,  he 
has  not  included  this  Imitation,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge it  publicly,  and  indeed  he  had  good  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  Jas.  Crossley. 

M.  Lominns,  JTieologus  (Yoh  iv.,  p.  193.). — The 
exact  title  of  the  work  inquired  for  is,  Blackloance 
Hceresis,  olim  in  Pelagio  et  Manichceis  damnatce, 
nunc  denuo  renascentis,  Historia  et  Confutation 
This  4to.  volume  consists  of  332  pages,  exclu- 
sive of  the  dedicatory  epistle  and  the  appendix ; 
and  a  "  printed  account "  of  the  author  may  be 


1 1 


show  that  no  biographer  of  note  has  affirmed  it. 
It  was  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  Raleigh  which 
discovered  Virginia.  M. 

It  appears  by  the  Historie  of  Travaile  into  Vir^ 
ginia  Britannia,  by  Strachey,  so  ably  edited  by 
Mr.  Major  for  the  Hakluyt  Society,  that  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  sent  out"  his  first  expedition  to 
Virginia  in  1584,  under  Captain  Amadas ;  in  1585 
a  fleet  under  Sir  R.  Grenviile,  which  he  intended 
to  have  commanded  in  person,  but  jealousy  at 
court  prevented  him.  In  1587  a  second  fleet  was 
sent  to  Roanoak  under  Captain  White,  in  1590 
supplies  by  Captain  White,  and  in  1602  he  sent 
Samuel  Mace.  Neither  Oldys  nor  Cay  ley  mention 
his  having  gone  there ;  and  as  they  carry  on  the 
events  of  his  life  pretty  clearly  year  by  year,  I 
think,  in  reply  to  the  Query  of  Mb.  Bbben,  that 
there  is  pretty  good  evidence  to  show  that  he  never 
was  there.  E.  N.  W. 

Southwark. 

Siege  of  Londonderry  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  162.).  —  Can 
B.  G.  give  any  information  respecting  the  list  of 
persons  who  received  grants  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Londonderry  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
1691  ?  Also,  whether  he  knows  of  an  old  ballad 
(cotemporary  I  believe)  called  "The  Battle  of 
the  Boyne  ?  '  I  have  an  old  history  of  the  siege  of 
Derry,  by  Mr.  George  Walker,  1689.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  the  pamphlet  contains,  and 
whether  the  family  of  Downing  are  mentioned  in 
it.  A.  C.  L. 

Cowper  Law  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  101.). — For  the  satis- 
faction of  your  correspondent  C.  de  D.,  I  tran- 
scribe from  Jamieson*s  Dictionary  the  following  : 

**  CowrsR  Justice,  trying  a  man  after  execution : 
the  same  with  Jeddarty  or  Jedburgh  justice*  [See  Jesdaat 
Justice.] 

*  Yet  let  the  present  swearing  trustees 
Know  they  give  conscience  Cowper  JwaitXj 
And  by  subscribing  it  in  gross, 
Renounces  every  solid  gloss.— 
And  if  my  judgement  be  not  scant, 
Some  lybel  will  be  relevant, 
And  all  the  process  firm  and  fast. 
To  give  the  counsel  Jedburgh  cast.* 

CI  eland's  Poems,  pp.  109,  110. 

^  This  phrase  is  said  to  have  had  its  rise  from  the 
conduct  of  a  Baron-bailie  in  Cov^ar- Angus,  before  the 
abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions." 

Chables  Thibioijx 
Cambridge,  Sept.  8.  1851. 

Decretorum  Doctor  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  191.).  —  The 
precise  meaning  of  this  term  is  Doctor  of  the  Canon 
Law.  A  doctor  of  laws  was  a  doctor  of  both  the  laws 


♦  Also  •*  Jedwood  Justice."     See  Scott's  Fair  Mtiid 
of  Perthy  vol.  xliii.  p.  304. 


(that  is,  the  Civil  Law  and  the  Canon  Law).  The 
University  of  Cambrid^  was  forbidden  to  grant 
degrees  in  Canon  Law  m  1535;  and  soon  £%er«- 
weuxls  these  degrees  were  discontinued  in  Oxford, 
in  consequence  of  the  repudiation  of  the  Papal 
authority,  although  three  or  more  persons  took 
the  degree  of  Bachdor  of  Decrees  there  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary*  Further  details  respecting 
the  Canon  Law,  and  the  graduates  in  that  laculty, 
will  be  found  in  Fuller's  History  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  ed.  Priskett  and  Wright,  pp.  220, 
225. ;  Wooas  History  and  Antiq*  of&e  University 
of  Oxford,  ed.  Gutch,  vol.  i.  pp.  63.  359. ;  vol.  ii. 
pp.  67.  79.  768,  769,  770.  902. ;  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  9th  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  2. ;  Peacock  on  Statutes  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  Appendix  A,  xlix. 

D.  I.  C.  H.  COOPBB. 

Cambridge,  Sept  IS.  1851. 

Nightingale  and  Thorn  (Vol.  iv.,  p^  175.),  by 
A.W.  H.:  — 

**  Every  thing  did  banish  moan. 
Save  the  nightingale  alone  : 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn. 
Leaned  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn. 
And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty, 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity." 

Sbakspeare  :   Passionate  Pilgrim,  xix. 

W.  J.  Bbbnhakd  Smith. 

Temple. 

The  earliest  allusion  to  this  fable,  that  I  know 
of,  occurs  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  Sect.  xix. 

Ovid,  in  his  version  of  the  fable  of  Tereus,  does 
not  introduce  the  thorn  ;  so  probably  the  allusion 
is  not  classical. 

Apollodoras  also  gives  this  myth,  but  I  have 
him  not  to  refer  to.  H.  E.  H. 

Carli  the  Economist  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  175.). — Alph^ 
will  find  in  a  very  excellent  work,  entitled  Staria 
delta  Economia  PubUica  in  Italia,  ffc,  di  Giuseppe 
Pecchio,  Lugano,  1829,  8vo.,  the  information  he 
requires  regarding  the  first  work  on  political 
economy,  by  an  Italian  writer,  who  seems  to  have 
been  Gasparo  Scaruffi ;  and  also  learn  that  Gian 
Rinaldo  Carli  died  in  1795.  F.  K.  A. 

Tale  of  a  Tub  (Vol.  i.,  p.  326. ;  Vol.  iii.,  p.  28.). 
—  It  is  no  wonder  that  Henry  VIII. 's  chancellor 
Sir  Thomas  More  should  have  beard  of  an  extra- 
ordinary tale  about  a  tub,  since  its  earliest  form  — 
the  model  of  so  many  copies — is  in  Apuleius,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  book.  It  forms  likewise 
the  argument  of  the  second  novel  of  Boceacio's 
Seventh  Day^  ove  "  Peronella  mctte  un  stio  amante 
in  tin  doglio.*'  Girolamo  Morlino  told  the  same 
objectionable  story  in  Latin ;  and  Agnoio  Firen- 
zuola,  the  Italian  translator  of  Apoleius,  seems  to* 
have  adopted  the  witty  Florentine's  imagery,  for» 
getting  tne  original  which  be  professed  to  folloir.. 
See  Manni,  Istoria  del  Decamerone,  Firenxe,  174S, 
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pp.  466.  472.  "  Tale  of  a  tub,"  like  Conte  de  peau 
d'ane,  Conte  de  la  Cigogne,  Conte  de  la  Mere  Oie, 
denotes  a  marvellous  or  cock  and  bull  story  — 
Conte  gras,  Coat«  pour  rire.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Jean-cfaques*  miniature  French  opera,  LeTonnelier, 
was  founded,  though  through  certain  strainers  well 
refined,  on  the  wicked  Milesian  fiction  of  the 
African  jester : 

••  Un  tonnelier  vieux  et  jaloux 
Aiinait  une  jeune  bergere  : 
II  voulait  etre  son  epoux, 

Mais  il  n'avatt  pas  su  lui  plaire  : 
Travaillez,  travaillez,  boii  tonnelier  ! 
Raccomoiodez  votre  cuvier  1 " 

Geobqe  Mstivieb. 

Wffle  Cop  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  116.).  — May  not  Wyle 
Cop  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  wi/lley  well 
or  fountain,  and  cop^  head  or  top?  Salopian  can 
perhap  judge  whether  ^Fountain  HilV  or  "  Well 
Hecul '  would  be  at  all  applicable  to  the  Wyle  Cop 
in  Shrewsbury.  Thos.  Lawrence. 

Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

Visiting  Cards  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  133.  195.). — 
"  Marriage  a-la-Mode,"  Plate  IV.,  supplies  an 
additional  proof  of  playing  cards  having  done  duty 
as  Visiting  Cards  and  Cards  of  Invitation  during 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  There  are  several 
lying  on  the  floor,  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 
picture.  One  is  inscribed  —  **  Count  Basset  begs 
to  no  how  Lade  Squander  sleapt  last  nite." 

C.  FOBBES. 

Temple. 

AhsalorrCs  Hair  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  131.). — Your  cor- 
respondent P.  P.  remarks  in  the  number  of  "Notes 
AND  QoEBiEs"  for  August  23,  that  "Absalom's 
long  hair  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  death ;  his 
head  itself,  and  not  the  hair  upon  it,  having  been 
caught  in  the  boughs  of  the  tree."  Even  allovring 
the  silence  of  Scripture  upon  the  matter,  the 
tradition  has  certainly  the  basis  of  respectable 
antiquity  to  rest  on.  Bishop  J.  Taylor  thus 
writes  in  his  Second  Sermon  upon  St.  Matthew, 
xvi.  26.  adfinem :  — 

**  The  Doctors  oF  the  Jews  report  that  when  Absa^ 
lorn  hanged  among  the  oaks  by  the  hair  of  the  head^  he 
seemed  to  see  under  him  Hell  gaping  wide  ready  to 
receive  him  ;  and  he  durst  not  cut  off  the  hair  that  in* 
tangled  him^  for  fear  he  should  fall  into  the  horrid  Lake, 
whose  portion  is  flames  and  torment,  but  chose  to  pro- 
tract his  miseral)le  life  a  few  minutes  in  that  pain  of 
posture,  and  to  abide  the  stroke  of  his  pursuing  ene- 
mies. His  condition  was  sad  when  his  arts  of  remedy 
were  so  vain." 

Rt. 


Warmington,  Sept.  3.  1851. 


MS,  Book  of  Sentences  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  188.).— 
The  name  of  the  Durham  monk  referred  to  by 


W.S.W.  is  more  probably  "Swallwell"  than 
"  Wallwell,"  because  the  former  is  the  name  of  a 
township  or  vill  in  Durham  county.  E.  S. 

The  Winchester  Execution  (Vol.  ir.,  p.  191.). — 
The  narrative  related  from  memory  by  M.  W.  B. 
bears  on  its  face  strong  indications  of  fiction  :  ac- 
cording to  that  statement  a  sheepstealer  was  "  some 
years  ago  "  condemned  to  death ;  a  "  warrant "  for 
his  execution  was  made  out,  but  mislaid,  by  whom 
does  not  appear.  After  the  lapse  of  years,  during 
which  the  prisoner  had  been  employed  in  "  ex- 
ecuting commissions  in  distant  places"  for  the 
gaoler,  and  in  obtaining  a  high  character  for  his 
amiable  and  moral  conduct,  the  fatal  warrant 
arrives,  and  is  "  forwarded  to  the  high  sheriff,  and 
to  the  delinquent  himself,"  who  is  forthwith  hanged. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  course  of  practice 
at  assizes  at  the  period  to  which  this  anecdote 
refers,  must  be  aware  that  no  "  warrant,"  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  here  used,  was  ever 
made  out  in  such  cases.  The  prisoner  is  legally 
in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  when  sentence  is 
passed  in  court,  and  he  leaves  the  court  in  that 
same  custody.  The  judgment  so  pronounced  is 
itself  the  warrant,  though  a  short  memorandum  or 
note  of  it  is  officially  made  at  the  time  ;  unless  the 
judge  reprieves  or  suspends  the  sentence,  no 
sheriff  waits  for  any  further  authority,  and  as  for 
the  unfortunate  delinquent,  no  judge,  sheriff,  or 
gaoler  ever  supposed  that  any  copy  of  a  warrant 
was  to  be  handed  to  the  prisoner  himself  I  During 
the  interval  between  sentence  and  execution,  if 
there  be  no  reprieve  or  release  from  imprisonment 
by  the  authority  of  the  executive,  the  prisoner  is, 
and  always  has  been,  kept  by  the  sheriff  in  salva 
et  arctd  custodid  in  the  county  gaol.  The  idea  of 
an  employment  for  years  in  rambling  about  the 
country  on  the  gaoler's  errands,  is  a  preposterous 
figment,  composed  by  some  novelist  who  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  needful  machinery  for  giving 
an  air  of  verisimilitude  to  his  story.  The  legend 
seems  to  be  a  version  of  the  fate  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh 
adapted  to  low  life  ;  as  in  his  case  the  scene  is  laid 
at  Winchester,  but  the  machinery  and  decorations 
are  not  contrived  with  a  due  regard  to  probability. 

**  Quodcunque  ossendis  mihi  sic,  iucredulus  odi." 

E.S. 

Loche^s  MSS.  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  337.).  —  A  good  ac- 
count of  Locke's  MSS.  is  to  be  found  in  Blakey's 
History  of  Metaphysics.  They  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Forster  family,  whose  representative, 
Dr.  Forster,  M.D.,  is  now,  or  was  very  lately,  re- 
siding at  Bruges.  ^grotus. 

Peal  of  Bells  (Vol.  i.,  p.  154.). — The  definition 
of  a  peal,  viz.,  "  a  performance  of  above  5,000 
changes,"  was  recently  confirmed  to  me  by  the  two 
following  inscriptions,  which  I  read  in  the  belfry 
of  the  curfew  tower  at  Windsor :  — 


"  Feb.  21,  1748,  was  rung  in  this  steeple  a  complete 
5,040  of  union  trebles,  never  performed  here  before.*' 

"  College  Youths. — This  society  rung  in  this  steeple, 
Tuesday,  April  10,  1787,  a  true  and  complete  peal  of 
5,040  grandsire  triples  in  three  hours  and  fourteen 
minutes." 

A  stone  tablet  in  the  bell  chamber  of  Ecclesfield 
church  records,  that  a  few  months  ago  "  was  rung 
in  this  tower  a  peal  of  Kent  treble  bob  major, 
consistinoj  of  5,024  changes  in  three  hours  and  five 
minutes."  Alfred  Gatty. 


Pope's  "  honest  Factor  "  (Yol.  iv.,  p.  6.).  —  If 
any  one  ever  made  a  rational  guess  at  who  this 
factor  may  have  been,  he  must  have  been  still 
more  likely  to  have  known  who  was  meant  by  Sir 
Balaam,  at  whose  identity  I  have  never  yet  heard 
a  guess.  I  suppose  that  both  factor  and  knight 
were  fancy  characters.  C. 

Bells  in  Churches  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  165.).  —  The 
judgment  stated  to  have  been  given  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Campbell^  was  given  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Jervis.  C.  H.  Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Virgil,  Passage  from  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  499.).  —  The 
line  of  Virgil  (^Oeorg.,  lib.  iv.  87.)  quoted, 

"  Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescunt,'* 
and  the  preceding  line, 

**  Hi  raotus  animorum  atque  haec  certamina  tanta," 
have  been  happily  applied  to  the  contrasted  quies- 
cence of  -45/t-Wednesdiiy,  immediately  succeeding 
the  tumultuous  carnival  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, when  the  cross  marked  by  ashes  on  the  fore- 
head lulls  to  quiet  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  pre- 
vious weeks.  J.R. 

Duke  of  Berwick  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  133.). — The  Duke 
of  Berwick,  born  in  1671,  and  so  created  the  19th 
of  March,  1687,  by  his  father  (natural)  James  XL, 
was  indeed  a  Spanish  grandee,  which  he  was 
made  by  Philip  V.,  after  his  victory  of  Almanza, 
in  1707  ;  but  the  title  was  Liria,  not  Alva,  which 
belonged  to  the  great  house  of  Toledo,  and  was 
rendered  famous  (or  infamous)  by  its  bearer  under 
Philip  IL  Berwick,  however,  transferred  this 
Spanish  title  of  Liria  to  his  son  James,  by  his 
first  wife  Honera  de  Burgh,  daughter  of  William, 
seventh  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  with  the  annexed 
territory,  or  majorat.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  who  conducted 
14,000  Irish  refu<xees  to  France  in  1691,  after 
the  surrender  of  Limerick  to  Ginkle.  She  died 
of  consumption,  still  young,  at  Montpelier,  in 
1698.  The  Duke  of  St.  Simon,  in  his  Memoires, 
tome  ii.  p.  92.,  describes  her  as  "belle,  faite  k 
peindre,  touchante  —  une  nymphe  enfin ;"  but, 
though  personally  acquainted  with  her,  he  names 
her  the  daughter,  instead  of  the  widow,  of  Lucan. 
Berwick  afterwards  married  Miss  Buckley,  one  of 


the  Queen  Mary  d*Este's  maids  of  honour,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Fitz-James.  Their  descendants  were 
colonels  or  proprietaires  of  the  Irish  Brigade  regi- 
ment, called,  after  their  founder,  Berwick.  The 
Spanish  branch  still  maintains  its  rank  and  estates. 
Berwick  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Philpsburg,  m 
Baden,  the  12th  June,  1734.  His  military  talents 
were  of  acknowledged  superiority ;  so  far  more  re- 
sembling his  uncle  Marlborough  than  his  father, 
whose  dastardly  flight  at  the  Boyne  he  indignantly 
witnessed.  His  Memoires,  in  two  volumes  12mo., 
were  published  from  his  manuscript  by  his  grand- 
son, the  Duke  of  Fitz-James,  in  1778.  J.  R. 
Cork. 

Nuilus  and  Nemo  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  153.). — The  in- 
terpretation of  "  M.'s"  woodcut  will  be  found  in 
Ulrich  von  Hutten*s  elegiac  verses,  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  his  OTTI2,  Nemo.  Your  correspondent*s 
amusing  conjecture  about  "nobody's  child'*  was 
quite  correct,  as  these  lines  prove  : 

"  Quaerendus  puero  pater  est :  Nemo  obtigit.    At  tu, 
Si  me  audis,  alium  stulta  require  patrem.*' 

I  suspect  that  "M.'s"  old  4to.  tracts  bear  a 
somewhat  earlier  date  than  1520-30;  but  pro- 
bably, this  matter  might  be  determined  by  Burck- 
hard's  Commentarius  de  Ulrici  ah  Hutten  fatis  et 
meritis,  or  by  his  Analecta  (Cf.  Freytag,  Adpar. 
Lit.  iii.  519.),  or  by  means  of  Miinck's  collection  of 
De  Hutten's  works.  I  happen  to  have  copies  of 
two  editions  of  the  Nemo,  which,  though  they  are 
undated,  must  appertain  to  the  year  1518.  This 
was  not,  however,  the  period  of  the  first  publi- 
cation of  the  poem ;  for  the  author,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Erasmus  in  October^  1516,  mentions 
it  as  having  then  appeared  (Niceron,  Memoires^ 
XV.  266.) :  but  the  original  impression  of  this 
satirical  performance  is  without  the  prefatory 
epistle  to  Crotus  Rubianus  [Johan  Jager],  who 
is  believed  to  have  had  no  inconsiderable  share 
in  the  composition  of  the  celebrated  JEpistola  oh' 
scurorum  Virorum,  R.  G. 

Grimsdyke  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  192.). — I  can  mention  at 
all  events  one  other  earthwork  named  Grimsdyke 
in  England — the  great  earthwork,  viz.,  south  of 
Salisbury,  which  is  called  Grimsdyke.  Mr.  Guest 
has  stated  his  belief  that  it  was  not  a  Belgic  work, 
but  a  boundary  line  made  by  the  Welsh  after  the 
treaty  of  the  Mons  Badonicus.  W.  S.  G. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Coke,  how  pronounced  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  24.  93. 
138.). — Respecting  the  pronunciation  of  the  name 
of  Coke  at  page  138.,  I  recollect  having  some  dis- 
cussion on  it  in  1812  with  the  late  Mr.  Andrew 
Lynch,  Master  in  Chancery,  then  a  student  at  the 
Temple,  when  he  corrected  me  for  calling  it  Cooke^ 
which  he  maintained  should  be  called  Coake.  We 
happened  to  dine  that  day  at  Mr.  Charles  Butler*8, 
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his  future  father-in-law,  and  agreed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  him  who  had  been  associated  with  Har- 
grave  in  publishing  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Commen- 
taries on  Littleton  (1809,  7  vols.  8vo.)»  Mr.  Butler 
at  once  decided  the  question  in  my  favour,  adding 
that  he  had  never  heard  the  name  otherwise  pro- 
nounced, and  that  Codke  was  quite  a  novelty, 
which  he  should  never  adopt  —  indeed,  I  am  sure 
it  is  so,  though  now  I  find  it  generally  prevalent. 

J.  R. 
Cork. 

Marcus  ^lius  Antonintts  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  152.).  — 
I  think  that  your  correspondent  will  not  readily 
ascertain  the  owner  of  this  pseudonyme ;  but,  in 
the  presumed  absence  of  any  opposing  evidence, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  mask  may  belong  to 
Marc- Antonio  Flaminio.  Melancthon's  excellent 
Responsio  ad  scriptum  quorundam  delectorum  d 
Clero  secundaria  Colonue  Agrippince^  4to.,  Franc- 
furdiae,  1543,  is  now  before  me,  but  it  does  not 
allude  to  the  Querela  set  forth  in  the  same  year. 
It  is  said  that  the  framer  of  the  Cologne  Judicium 
aojainst  Bucer  was  the  Carmelite  Eberhardus 
Billicus;  and  Ttbo  may  be  assured  that  he  is 
fortunate  if  he  be  a  possessor  of  the  tract  by  the 
fictitious  Antoninus;  for,  in  the  words  of  Secken- 
dorf,  — 

"  Ex  scriptis  reliquis,  occasione  Reformationis  Colo- 
niensis  tunc  publicatis,  plurima  in  oblivionem  fere  vene- 
runt,  nee  facile  bodie  inveniuntur,  typis  lioet  olim 
excusa."—  Comm.  de  Luther,  lib.  iii.  sect.  27,  §  cvii. 
p.  437.      Franoof.  1692. 

K.  G. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

The  sculptures  which  have  been  preserved  with  com- 
paratively little  injury  for  upwards  of  six  centuries  on 
the  western  front  of  the  venerable  cathedral  of  Wells 
have  long  excited  the  wonder  and  curiosity,  as  well  as 
admiration,  of  all  who  looked  upon  them.  All  liave 
been  ready  to  recognise  in  them  the  expression  of  some 
grand  design ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Professor 
Cockerell  to  penetrate,  through  the  quaintness  of  the 
style  and  the  dilapidations  of  centuries,  into  their  noble 
aim  and  purpose,  and  to  describe  at  length  this  **  ex- 
tensive but  hitherto  imedited  commentary  in  living 
sculpture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  upon  our  earliest 
dynasties,  our  churchmen,  and  religious  creed."  This 
he  has  done  in  a  handsome  and  richly  illustrated 
volume,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Parker  under  the 
title  of  Iconography  of  the  West  Front  of  Wells  Cathedrcd, 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  Sculptures  of  other  MeditEval 
Churches  in  England:  and  the  work  will  be  found  of 
the  highest  interest,  not  only  for  its  valuable  illustration 
of  this  "  kalender  for  unlearned  men,"  which  we  owe 
to  the  piety  and  love  of  art  of  Bishop  Trotman,  and 
which  Flax  man  speaks  of  as  "Me  earliest  specimen  of 
such  magnificent  and  varied  sculpture  united  in  a 
series  of  sacred  history  that  is  to  be  found  in  western 


Europe,"  but  also  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
history  of  art  in  this  country.  For  not  only  have  we 
in  these  pages  the  results  of  Professor  Cockereirs 
studies  of  the  extensive  and  important  series  of  sculp- 
tures which  form  the  immediate  subject  of  them  ;  but 
also  his  criticisms  and  remarks  upon  the  cognate  objects 
to  be  found  at  Exeter,  Norwich,  Malmesbury,  Canter- 
bury, Rochester,  York,  Beverley,  Lichfield,  Worcester, 
Lincoln,  Gloucester,  Salisbury,  Peterborough,  Croy- 
land,  and  Bath.  And  who  can  speak  with  greater 
authority  upon  such  points?  whose  opinion  would  be 
received  with  greater  respect  ? 

Surely  Rome  must  have  been  styled  the  Eternal 
City  because  there  is  no  end  to  the  books  which  are 
published  respecting  it : 

"  For  every  year  and  month  sends  forth  a  new  one  ;  " 
yet  the  subject  never  seems  exhausted.  Now  it  is  a 
high  churchman  who  gives  a  picture  of  this  "  Niobe 
of  nations,"  tinted  cotdeur  de  rose  ;  now  a  low  church- 
man, who  talks  of  nothing  but  abominations  of  a  deeper 
dye;  now  some  classical  student  tells  how  — 

**  The  Goth,  the  Christian,  time,  war,  Hood,  and  fire 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven  hiU'd  city's  pride ; " 
now  some  worshipper  of  art,  who  unfolds  the  treasures 
garnered  within  its  walls  ;  now  a  politician  loud  in  his 
praises  of  Young  Italy,  or  his  condemnation  of  foreign 
interference.  The  Chevalier  de  Chatelaine  is  none  of 
these,  or  rather,  he  is  almost  all  of  them  by  turns  ;  and 
consequently  his  Rambles  through  Rome,  descriptive  of 
the  Social^  Political,  and  EcclesiastiocU  Condition  of  the 
City  and  its  Inhabitants,  is  a  volume  of  pleasant  gossip, 
more  amusing  to  the  reader  than  flattering  to  the 
character  of  the  Roman  people  or  those  who  govern 
them. 

Catalogue  Received. —  J.  G.  Bell's  (17.  Bedford 
Street,  CoventGarden)  Catalogue  of  Autograph  Letters 
and  other  Documents,  English  and  Foreign. 
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teuch VON  L.  Haymann.    Bonn,  1833. 

Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi  (Raschi)  uber  das  erstb  Buch  Mosis 
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fiatitti  ta  €axrti$antsmt^. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Harkins  will  find  the  information  he  wishes  renect" 
ing  the  dramatic  works  of  Bishop  Bale^  ^c,  in  Mr,  CoUter's 
History  of  Dramatic  Poetry.  The  Apraignment  of  Paris  is 
printed  i«  Feeie's  works  ;  and  the  plays  attributed  to  Shakspeare^ 
in  a  supplement  to  Knight's  Pictorial  Shakspeare.  The  other 
Queries  shall  appear  very  shortly. 

A.  N.  The  communication  referred  to  shall  be  found  If  possible ; 
but  the  number  tf  papers  we  receive  is  not  small,  as  our  corre* 
spondent  supposa. 

3.  B.  C.'s  communication  was  certainly  intended  for  insertion. 
It  shall  be  looked  out  and  printed^  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Replies  Received.  —  Marriage  of  Bishops  —  Naynes  qf  Fermin 
and  Payments  tor  destroying — Suicides  buried  in  Cross  Roads  — 
Tubacco  used  by  Elixabethan  Ladies  ^  Bail  that  killed  hclson  — 
Serpent  with  a  Human  Head  —  Bidding  Weddings —  White  Rose 
—  Annals  if  the  Inquisition— Pope  and  Flatman  —  Quotation 
from  Bacon  —  Story  rejerred  to  by  Jeremy  Taylor  —  Lord  Mayor 
not  a  Privy  Councillor — Borough- English '-'the  Sun  Feminine^ 
Sacre  Cheveux —  Blessing  by  the  Hand  —  Nao  a  Ship  —  Illumina- 
tion in  1802  —  Miserrimus  —  Tennyson  —  St.  Francis  —  Whig  and 
Tory  —  Simnels  —  Devenisch  —  Discovery  of  the  Drowned  — 
Forthfare — Royal  Library ^  ^c — Antiquity  of  Kilts —  Cttgots  — 
Burton  FatHily— Fire  unknown—  Mad  as  a  March  Hare -^ 
Grim^dyke—- Freedom  from  Serpents, 

Copies  of  our  Prospectus,  according  to  the  suggestion  o/  T.  E .  H. , 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  correspondent  willing  to  assist  us  by  cir- 
culating them. 

r;  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  with  very  copious  Indices,  may  still  be 
had,  price  9s,  6d.  each,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Notes  and  Queries  is  published  at  noon  on  Fridatf.  so  that  our 
country  Subscribers  may  receive  it  on  Saturday.  The  subscrip- 
tion for  the  Stamped  Edition  is  10s.  2d.  for  Six  Months,  which  may 
be  paid  bij  Foit-qffice  Order  drawn  in  favour  of  our  Publisher^ 
Mr.  Gbokge  Bell,  18G.  Fleet  Street ;  to  whose  care  all  commu- 
nications for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

frroium.^Vol.iii.,  p.  522..  after  the  last  word  ip  the  article 
on  Mosaic,  add  "  by  Alex,  de  La  Borde." 


Bobn's  Standard  Libbary  for  October. 

XTEANDER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PLANTING 

J.!  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  Vol.  2.,  containing  the  Au- 
thor's Recent  Additions.  Also,  ANTIGNOSTIKUS.  or  Spirit  of 
TertuUian.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  E.  RYLAND.  PostSvo. 
Zs.Qd. 

HENRY  G.  BOHN,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


BoHN*s  Classical  LiBRAnT  fob  Octobjbb. 

OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES,  literally  translated 
into  English  Prose,  with  Notes,  and  Explanation  of  each  Fable. 
Post  8vo.    Frontispiece,    bs. 

HENRY  G.  BOHN,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


Bobn's  Iixvstrated  XiIbrart  for  Octobxr. 

DIDRON'S  CHRISTIAN   ICONOGRAPHY;   a 
History  of  Christian  Art,  tronslated  from  the  French,  \iith  up- 
wards of  150  bcautilul  outline  Engravings,  in  2  vols.,  post8vo.  Vol.  1. 5s. 

i  HENRY  G.  BOHN,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Bobn's  Scientific  Library  for  October. 

QTOCKHARDT'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMIS- 

O    TRY,  exemplified  in  a  Series  of  Simple  Experiments,  with  upwords 
of  800  Diagrams   and   Engravings.     Iranslat^d  from   the  German. 
PostSvo.    58. 

HENRY  G.  BOHN,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


AUTOGRAPHS.- Just  published,  price  Oae  Shil- 
ling (returned  to  purchasers),  A  CATALOGUE  of  a  large 
Collection  of  Autograph  Letters,  &c.,  with  Biographical  and  Critical 
Dates,  Notes,  and  Extracts  Csent  by  post  for  Twelve  Stamps). 

I ,  London:  JOHN  GRAY  BELL,  17.  Bedford  Stjreet,  Covent  Garden. 
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Part  i  contains  WARREN  HASTINGS,  by  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Part  8  contnhis  LORD  CUTE,  by  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Part  3,  LONDON  in  1850-51.    By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq. 
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Gfimm,  O'Etzell,  «o. 

Shortly  (by  request), 

THE  HISTORICAL  ATLAS,  from  the  SUB- 
VERSION of  the  WESTERN  ROMAN  EMPIRE  to  the  ABDICA- 
TION of  NAPOLEON.   15  Maps.   4to.,  7«.  6</.  cloth. 

Published  by  EDWARD  GOWER,  Princes  Street,  B4>dford  Rqwi 
SIMPKTN  &  Co.;  WHITTAKKR  ft  Co.}  HAMILTON  &  Co.  t 
AYLOTT  &  JONES:  and  R.  THEOBALD :  Edinburgh,  MENZIES: 
Duban,  M'GLASHE><. 
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Policy. 
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^^8500 
IGOO 
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Quently,  to  be  ftir- 
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THE   GENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE 


AND 


HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 


In  im  mge  wUchclalnn  to  g)v«  peculiar  Attention  to  -whatevtr  ia  uaeftd  and  practical,  the  GaNTLBMAit's  Maoahnx  lias  stepped  fbrward  to  occapjr 
the  vacant  post  of  an  Hbtorical  Review.  Gentlemen  eminently  conversant  with  the  vurious  branches  of  historical  study  are  constant  contributors, 
and  every  endeavour  is  made  to  render  the  Magazine  a  worthy  organ  and  representative  of  Historical  and  ArchsBological  Literatiu«.  In  its 
Original  Articles,  historical  questions  are  considered  and  discussed ;  in  its  Correspondence,  the  researches  and  inauiries  of  historical  '^ylfTttT  are 
yvomotad ;  ia  its  Reviews,  prominent  attention  b  given  to  all  liistorieal  books  ;  its  ffistorical  Chronicle  and  Notes  of  the  Month  contain  a  recozd 
of  such  recent  events  as  are  worthy  of  being  kept  in  remembrance ;  its  Obituary  is  a  Ikithfnl  memorial  of  all  persons  of  eminence  lately  deceased  ; 
«nd  these  <fiviflions  of  the  Magazine  are  so  treated  and  blended  together  as  to  render  the  whole  attractive  and  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers. 


THE  GENTIiEMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 
FOR  JULY,  185U 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  NEW  VOLCMK, 

Contains  the  following  articles :— I.  The  Present  State  of  English 
Historical  Literature  :  the  Record  Offices ;  2.  Bill  for  King  Charleses 
Pedestal  aft  Quurlvg  Grassi  S.  Anecdotes  from  the  Day-books  of  Dr. 
Henry  Sampson;  4.  The  Infinity  of  Geometric  Design  (with  Engravings); 
5.  Christian  leonograpliy,  by  J.  G.  Waller  :  Principalities,  Archangels, 
and  Angels  (with  Engravings)  ;  6.  Companions  of  my  Solitude  ;  7.  Mr. 
P.  Cunningham's  Story  of  Nell  Gwynn,  Chapter  YII.  (with  Portraits  of 
her  two  Sons)  i  8.  Sussex  ArchsBology  (wiUi  Engravings) ;  9.  Horace 
Walpole  and  Mason  ;  10.  National  Education  ;  with  Notes  of  the 
Month,  Review  of  New  Publications,  Reports  of  Scientific  and  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  and  Obituary,  including  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
Imry,  the  Eari  of  Cottenham,  Right  Hon.  R.  L.  Shiel,  Rev.  W.  M.  Kin- 
sey,  Mrs.  Shelly,  Mr.  Dowtoa,  &e. 


THE  GENTIiEMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 
FOR  AUGUST,  1851, 

Cootaioathefanowingartieles  t.l.  Menwirscir'WilUain  Wordfwoitiu 
Poet  Laureate ;  2.  Letter  of  Bossuet  respecting  the  Death  of  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Orleans ;  3.  Curiosities  of  the  old  Church  Canons,  No.  11.  ; 
4.  Who  were  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  crowned  at  Kingston  ?  5.  The 
Story  of  Nell  Gwynn,  related  by  Peter  Cunningham,  cooclnded ;  6.  The 
Galleys  of  England  and  prance  t  7.  Parliamentary  Robes  for  a  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  8.  Christian  Iconography,  by  J.  G.  Waller ;  9.  Ruins  of 
Vaudey  Abbey,  Lincolnshire  ;  10.  Seal  with  a  Merchant's  Mark  :  with 
Correspondence  on  Subjects  of  Popular  Interest,  Notes  of  the  Month, 
Sei^ev  of  New  Publications,  Reiwrta  of  Soientifie  and  Antiquarian 
Societies.  The  Obiwahv  tor  August  contains  several  Iffiographies  tft 
great  interest,  viz..  The  Earl  of  Derby,  E.G.,  President  of  the  Zoological 
Society ;  Viscount  Melville,  formerly  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  f 
Right  Hon.  WilUam  Lascelles,  Comptroller  of  Her  Majesty's  Househokl ; 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrlngton.  G.CB. ;  Sir  J.  Graham  Dalyell,  Bart., 
the  Scotish  Antiquary  and  Naturalist ;  Lord  Dundrennan,  the  Ecotish 
Judge  ;  Dr.  Adams,  the  eminent  Civilian  ;  Colonel  Michell,  Iste  Sur- 
veyor at  the  Cape  ;  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre  ;  Mr.  Thomeycroft,  of  Wolver- 
hsjupton :  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker,  the  East  India  Director ;  Sir  George 
8.  Gibbes,  M.D.,  late  of  Bath  ;  Dr.  Kennedy,  the  Medical  Bibliographer ; 
Dr.  Mackness,  of  Hastings;  Mrs.  Sheridan,  Author  of  "Carwell;" 
Mrs.  Atthill  (Miss  Halsted),  Author  of  **  the  life  of  Richard  IIL  ;  '* 


Richard  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  the  Chemist ;  D.  M.  Moir,  Esq.,  the  Delta  of 
Blackwood  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Monle,  the  Antiquary ;  The  Rev.  Jelinger 
Symons ;  Bev.  N.  J.  Halpla  ;  Tieek  and  Henning,  the  Sculptors,  &c. 
&c  A  Biographical  List  of  Clergymen  deceased,  and  Deaths  of  tiie 
Nobility,  Qeatiy,  and  ether  Remarkable  Persons. 


THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1851, 

Contains  tiie  fbUowing  articles:  1.  Who  was  Sir  Miles  Hobartf  S.  Pal- 
grave's  Normandy  and  England ;  9.  Petition  against  the  return  of 
George  Gascoigne  the  Poet  to  Parliament ;  4.  Municipal  Franchises  of 
the  Middle  Ages  illustrated  by  Documents  from  the  Archives  of  Leicester ; 
5.  Ulrich  von  Hutten ;  6.  Original  Pi4>ers  about  William  Pean,  con- 
tributed by  Hepwortii  Dixon ;  7.  Edward  Blckersteth ;  8.  Christian 
Iconography  and  Legendary  Art:  the  Four  EvangeUrts,  by  J.  G. 
Waller;  9.  Breydenbach's  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  two  Plates; 
10.  literary  Admission  to  the  Public  Records;  11.  Correspondence  of 
Sylvanus  Urban;  IS.  Notes  of  the  Month.  With  a  ftill  Report  of  the 
Piooeedhigs  of  the  Archssolecieal  InsUtute  at  Bristol  and  at  WeOs; 
Historical  Chronicle ;  and  Obituabt,  including  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward 
Stracey,  Dr.  Lingard,  Sir  Francis  Simpkinson,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Rogers,  Q.C., 
Mrs.  Harriet  Lee,  T.  W.  Bill,  Esq .,  askd  ether  eBiinent  persona. 


THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

FOR  OCTOBER,  1851. 

Contains  the  fbUowing  articles :—  1.  Original  Letters  of  Edmund  Burke, 
relative  to  his  office  of  Paymaster  General ;  2.  Ulrich  Von  Hutten, 
Part  n.  The  Wurtembuig  Tragedy;  S.Monk  and  the  Restoration ;  4.  His- 
torical IlltMtrations  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Yll^his  VIbU  to  York  in 
1487  ;  5.  Recent  Discoveries  near  Rome,  conmiunicated  by  Benjamin 
Gibson,  Esq.,  with  Engravings  ;  6.  Memoir  of  Bishop  Copleston  ;  7.  Me- 
moir of  Colonel  Springctt  the  Puritan,  by  his  Daughter  :  8.  Ooiginal 
Letters  of  King  James  II.  relatmg  to  the  Siege  of  Derry ;  9.  Bolton 
Church,  Lincolnshire,  with  a  Plate.  With  various  Correspondence  ; 
Notes  of  the  Month  ;  Reports  of  the  Archaeological  Meetings  at  Derby, 
Bristol,  Tenby,  Ely,  Swaffham,  Leighton  Buzzard,  &c.  &c. ;  Historical 
Qbioniele ;  and  Obituabt,  including  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Clare, 
Bear> Admiral  Lord  John  Hay.  Hon.  Keivel  Craven,  Sir  Henry  Jardine, 
Charles  Koenig.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  O'Sullivan,  Dr.  Edward  Johnstone, 
Edward  Quillinan,  Esq.,  Mons.  Daguerre,  &c.  &c. 


THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  published  on  the  Ist  of  every  month  by  NICHOLS  Sc  SON, 
25.  Parliament  Street,  Wcstnaiaster,  price  2«.  6rf.,  and  may  be  ordered  of  any  Bookseller., 
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NEW    WORKS    NEARLY    READY. 


I. 
SIR  J.  RICHARDSON'S   JOURNAL   OF  A   BOAT  VOYAGE  THROUGH   RUPERT'S   LAND 

and  along  the  Central  Arotio  Coasts  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under  SIR  J.  FRANKUiN.   With  coloured  Plates,  Maps,  and  Woodcuts. 
S  vols.  8to. 

n, 

A  NATURALIST'S   SOJOURN   IN  JAMAICA.     By  P.  H-  GOSSE,  Esq.,  Author  of  **  Popular 

British  Ornithology,"  &c.   With  coloured  Plates.   PostSvo. 

m. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  delivered  In  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Bv  th^ 

Bight  Bon.  SIR  JAMSS  8T£PH£l!r,  K.C.B..  LL J>..  Profiessor  pf  Modem  History  in  the  Unirersity  of  Can)bridge,    8  yolf .  9vo, 

IV. 

THE  REV.  C.  MERIVALE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE  EMPIRB,     Vol.  Ill, 

completing  the  mstory  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Monarchy  of  Augustus.   8yo. 

V. 

BISHOP  THIRL  WALL'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.     An  Improved  Library  Edition ;  with  Maps. 
Vol.  VI.  870,  ^Optober, 

««•  The  concluding  Volumes  (Vn.  and  Vin,)  will  be  ready  shortly. 

▼I. 

SHARON  TURNER'S  HISTORY   OF  THE    ANGLO-SAXONS,  from  th^  DarUest  Period  to  tb? 

Nomum  Conquest.    Seventh  Edition.   3  vols.  8ro. 

vn, 

WESLEY  AND   METHODISM.     By  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  Author  of  *♦  Loyola  and  Jesuitism,"  *c 

Post  Svo.   Portrait. 

vin. 

HIPPOLYTUS  AND  HIS  AGE;  or,  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  under  Comroodu* 

and  Alexander  Severns.  ByCC.  J.  BUlI^S£lf,D.C.L.   2  vols,  post  8vo. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  OF   TAXATION  AND 

THE  FUNDING  SYSTEM.   By  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq.   New  and  Improved  Edition,    Svo. 

X. 

TREATISE   ON  THE   CIRCUMSTANCES   WHICH   DETERMINE   THE  RULE   OF  WAGES 

AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES.   By  J.  B.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq. 

XI. 

MR.  J.  A.  SHARP'S  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  GAZETTEER,  or  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the 

British  Islands  and  Narrow  Seas ;  comprising  above  60,000  Names  of  Places,   2  vols,  8vo.  uniform  vith  Johnston's  '*  New  General  Gazetteer*" 

XII. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DIGNITIES;  or.  Rolls  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British  Empire.      Being  a 

New  Edition,  improved  and  conthiued,  of  BEATsON'S  POLITICAL  INDEX.   By  JOSEPH  HAYDN,  In  One  Volume,  Svo, 

xin. 

ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE  IN  18.50  AND  1851,  its  Condition  and  Prospects.     By  JAMES  CAIBD, 

Agricultural  Commissioner  of*'  The  Times,"  and  Author  of  "  High  Farming,  under  Liberal  Covenants."   Ivo. 

xrv. 

HISTORY  OF    THE   ENGLISH    RAILWAY:  its  Social   Relations  and  Reyelations.      By   JOHN 

FRANCIS,  Author  of  '*  History  of  the  Bank  of  England."   a  vols.  Svo. 


London :  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  &  LONGMANS. 


Printed  by  Thomas  Cuirk  Shaw,  of  No.  8.  New  Street  Square,  at  No.  5.  New  Street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride  in  the  City  of  London  i  and 

tublished  by  Gkorob  Bku.,  of  No.  186.  Fleet  Street,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Dunstan  In  the  West,  in  the  (My  of  London,  Publisher,  at  No.  IM, 
leet  Street  aforesaid Saturday,  September  27. 1851. 
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BATTLE   OF   BEUNANBURGH. 

It  IS  remarkable  that  the  site  of  this  great 
battle,  the  effects  of  which  were  so  important  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  power,  remains  to  this  day  un- 
determined. 

The  several  chroniclers  who  describe  it  give 
various  names  to  the  locality,  though  modern 
authors  generally  adopt  the  name  of  Brunanburgh, 
or  "  Town  of  the  Fountains."  Not  however  to 
insist  on  such  variations  in  the  name  as  Brunan- 
dune,  Bruneberik,  Bruneford,  and  Brumby,  Si- 
meon of  Durham  describes  the  battle  as  occurrinir 


at  a  place  named  Wendune,  otherwise  Weondune, 
to  which  moreover  he  assigns  the  further  name  of 
Ethrunnanwerch.  The  locality  has  been  sought 
for  in  most  improbable  places, —  in  Northumber- 
land and  Cheshire.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
or  no  doubt  that  this  Waterloo  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  really  to  be  found 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Humber  ; 
though,  whether  on  the  northern  or  southern  bank 
of  that  river  seems  quite  uncertain :  so  far  at 
least  as  the  evidence  liitherto  adduced  affords  us 
the  means  of  judging.  In  the  Winchester  volume 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  Mr. 
Hesleden  states  his  belief  that  be  has  traced  the 
site  of  this  battle  on  the  south  of  the  Humber, 
near  Barton  in  Lincolnshire ;  but  the  evidence  on 
which  he  grounds  this  opinion,  whilst  demanding 
for  this  locality  further  consideration,  seems  to  me 
far  from  conclusive.  Mr.  Hesleden  describes 
some  curious  earth- works  in  this  situation,  and 
thinks  he  has  discovered  the  site  of  Anlaff^ff 
camp  at  Barrow,  and  that  of  Athelstan  at 
Burnham  (formerly,  as  he  informs  us,  written 
"  Brunnum  ),  where  is  an  eminence  called  "  Black 
Hold,"  which  he  thinks  was  the  actual  seat  of  the 
battle.  At  Barrow  are  places  called  ^^  Barrow 
Bogs''  and  "  Blow  Wells.  Does  Mr.  IIeslbden 
think  we  have  here  any  reference  to  the  "  foun- 
tains "  giving  their  name  to  Brunanburgh  P 

It  is  very  desirable,  in  a  topographical  and  his- 
torical point  of  view,  that  the  site  of  this  remark- 
able contest  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
allied  Scandinavians  and  British  regtdi  under 
Anlaff,  should  be  determined  on  satisfactory  data ; 
and  the  allusion  to  it  by  Me.  Hesleden,  m  a  re- 
cent communication  to  "Notes  and  Queries" 
(Vol.iv.,  p.  180.),  induces  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers,  and  of  that  gentleman  in  parti- 
cular, to  some  mention  of  this  battle,  topographi- 
cally not  unimportant,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
EgiFs  Saga;  the  hero  of  which  was  himself  a 
colnbatant  at  Brunanburgh,  under  the  standard  of 
Athelstan,  and  which  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  those  who  have  discussed  the 
probable  site  of  this  deadly  encounter.  The  cir- 
cumstantial account  to  be  found  in  the  Saga^ 
chap.lii.  and  liii.,  has  not  been  overlooked  by 
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Sharon  Turner,  who  however  doci  not  quote 
the  passages  having  a  special  topographical  in- 
terest. It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Wen- 
dune,  for  which  among  Anglo-Saxon  writers 
there  appears  the  single  authoritj  of  Simeon  of 
Durham,  ia  confirmed  bj  the  testimony  of  the 
Saga:  at  least  there  can  be  little  doubl,  that  the 
Vmheida  of  the  iSaga  is  hut  a  Noree  form  for 
the  Wendun  or  Weondune  of  the  Anglo-SaxMi 
chronicler.  The  natural  and  other  features  of  the 
localitj  are  not  neglected  by  the  author  of  the 
Saga,  who  deacribcs  it  as  a  wild  and  uncultivated 
spot,  surrounded  by  woods,  having  the  town  of 
Vinheida  not  far  distant  on  the  north.  These 
particulars  I  take  from  the  LatJn  of  the  Saga ;  but 
the  reader  of  the  Icelandic  would  posuhly  find 
more  minute  characteristics,  which  toaj  have  been 
lost  in  the  process  of  translation.  As,  by  his  resi- 
dence in  the  neighbourhood,  Mb.  HESLEnEV  is 
javourably  situated  for  the  further  prosecution  of 
this  ini^uirj,  I  should  be  glad  to  find  whether  his 
conclusion  as  to  the  site  of  the  battle  received 
confirmation,  or  otherwise,  from  the  passages  of 
the  Saga  ia  which  I  have  now  ventured  to  direct 


I  may  here  observe,  that  if  we  coniider  the 
situation  of  Jorvik,  or  York,  the  coital  of  the 
then  Norse  kingdom  of  Northumbna,  we  shall 
perhaps  conclude  that  it  was  on  the  Yorkshirs 
rather  than  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the  Hum- 
ber,  that  — 

"  Athelstan,  king, 
of  earls  the  Lord, 
of  heroes  tUe  bracelet>giver. 
And  his  lirotlier  vbe, 
Edmund  eClieling, 
lifc-long-glory 
ia  batlle  won 
villi  edges  of  swords 
near  Brumby." 
This  conclusion  ia  to  some  extent  confirmed, 
when  we  connect  with  the  above  the  tradition  or 
historical  fact,  whichever  wc  regard  it,  that  it  was 
afler  this  battle  that  Athelstan,  in  redemption  of 
a  previous  vow,  made  various  costly  oiFerings  on 
the  altar  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  endowed 
that  church  with  great  privileges,  the  memory  of 
which  esiats  to  the  present  day.     It  must  how- 
ever be  admitted,  that  such  a  presumption  is  any- 
thing but  conclusive  in  regard  to  a  topograiihical 
question  of  thia  description.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Domesday  Book  for  Yorkshire 
and  Lincolnshire  should  be  carefully  examined,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  place  in  question, 
under  any  of  the  names  assigned  to  it,  is  there  to 
be  found.  John  Thubhau,  M.  D. 

Devizes. 


fiut  des  preuves  auihentiques,  des  mom 
tains."  — J.  J.  Oberlln,  Ainaltl  de  la  v 
G^mUrg. 


SUgge 

both  puouciy  anil  priviiieiy,  aim  Bcyuiiim;  iicau 
confidence  in  its  auccess,  it  is  my  intention  to 
m^e  a  second  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  literature 
when  the  exciteiuent  of  the  present  year  aljaU 
have  passed  away,  and  home-subjects  shall  re- 
assume  their  wonted  powers  of  attraction. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  recommend  an  assemblage 
of  notes  on  the  life  and  works  of  Caxton,  designed 
to  coiTect  current  errors  j  to  expose  baseless 
conjectures ;  to  indicate  probable  sources  of  in- 
formation, or  to  furnish  such  novel  information  as 
research  may  produce ;  and  to  assist  in  establishing 
(he  principles  on  which  such  a  memorial  as  that  sug- 
gested should  he  prepared  and  edited. 

In  justification  of  this  advice,  I  must  eipresa 
my  belief  that  there  have  been  few  men  of  celebrity 
on  whose  life  and  laboui-s  so  many  erroneous  state- 
ments, and  inadmissible  conjectures,  haye  been 
published  in  works  of  general  repute. 

Reijuesting  the  favour  of  contributionj  to  The 
Caxlon  coffer  from  such  persons  aa  may  take  an 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  I  now 
proceed  to  set  an  example ;  — 

"  I  have  B  great  nunibei  of  biuks  printed  bf  Caxlon, 
and  in  very  good  eondilian,  eioeiit  a  very  few.  1  tliinli 
the  number  is  forty-two.  Have  you  any  notes  rdatiug 
to  thfit  good  honest  maal  I  tbiak  he  deserrea  those 
titles,  and  I  mny  add  industrious  loo." — Edward,  earl 
of  Oiford,  to  ThomM  Hearne,  1731. 

"In  Osborne's  shop- catalogue  for  1749,  No.  5954, 
Decors  the  '  Catalogue  of  the  late  £.  of  Oiford's 
library,  as  it  was  purchased,  (being  the  original)  inluid 
with  royal  paper,  in  16  vols.  4to.  with  the  prices  pre- 
fined  to  each  hook— pr.  10.  10.  O.— N.B.  There  noer 
was  any  other  copy  of  tliii  catalogue  witli  the  prie« 
added  to  it.'  —  Tlie  same  article,  at  the  same  price,  is 
repented  in  liis  cat.  for  1750,  No.  6583,  and  fiw  1751, 
Na  63M—aftet  which,  heirg  discontinued  in  bis  sub- 
sequent cats,  it  was  probably  sold.  QuJ.  to  whom  and 
where  is  it  now?"  — Blchard  Hehor,  e.  1811. 

The  first  of  the  above  notea  is  copied  from 
Letters  written  by  emitmnt  persoat,  London  [Ox- 
ford], 1813.  8°,  The  second  note,  which  concludes 
with  a  qiKTy,  forms  part  of  some  manuscript  me- 
moranda, now  in  my  possession,  on  the  matchless 
library  to  which  it  refers.  Boitos  Cowmr. 


FBINTING. 

Much  of  the  copi/  forwarded  by  the  contributors 
to  "Notes  add  QnEaiEs"  contains  quotations 
from  old  books;  which  I  presume  are  accurately 
given,  without  alteration  of  spelling  or  punctuation. 


mtit^m^m^^^ 


Facing  the  title-page  is  a  portrait  of  Bishop 
Taylor,  engraved  by  Van  Hove.  The  Preface, 
without  mentioning  the  author's  name,  informs 
the  reader  that  the  two  sermons  following,  "by 
means  of  a  person  of  Honour  yet  living,  are  now 
come  into  the  press  for  public  use  and  benefit." 
The  first  sermon  is  on  Matt.  xi.  30. :  "  For  my 
Yoke  is  easy,  and  my  Burthen  is  light ; "  and  is 
contained  in  Taylor's  Life  of  Christ  (Eden's  edit, 
of  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  515 — 528.).  The  second 
sermon  is  on  Luke  xiii.  23,  24.,  and  begins :  "  The 
life  of  a  Christian  is  a  perpetual  contention  for 
mastery;"  and  ends,  "If  we  strive  according  to 
his  holy  Injunctions,  we  shall  certainly  enter, 
according  to  his  holy  promises,  but  else  upon  con- 
dition." This  sermon  does  not  appear,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  in  any  collection  of 
Taylor's  Works,  nor  amongst  his  Sermons  in  the 
new  edition ;  nor  do  I  find  the  volume  itself 
noticed  by  any  of  his  biographers.  It  would  be 
extraordinary  if,  when  so  much  has  been  printed 
as  part  of  his  works  which  did  not  belong  to  him, 
a  sermon  indisputably  his  should  have  been  omitted 
by  all  his  various  editors ;  a  sermon,  too,  which 
every  reader  will  allow  to  be  a  fine  one.  Perhaps 
the  rev.  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Taylor's 
Works  can  explain  the  reason  of  this  omission.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected  if  I  have  overlooked 
the  sermon  in  any  part  of  the  Bishop's  collected 
Works.  James  Ceosslet, 


COWLEY   AND   GBAT,   NO.  H. 

Gray,  when  alluding  to  Shakspeare,  in  his  Pin- 
daric ode  on  "  The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  had  pro- 
bably Cowley  in  memory : 

"  Far  from  the  sun  and  summer  gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  Darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray 'd. 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face :  the  dauntless  child 
Stretched  forth  his  little  arms  and  smiVdJ'* 

Wakefield,  in  one  of  his  notes,  remarks  on  this  — 
"  An  allusion,  perhaps,  to  that  verse  of  Virgil, 
*  Incipe,  parve  puer,  risu  cognoscere  matrem.' " 
Instead  of  Virgil,  I  suspect  that  Gray  was  think- 
ing of  the  first  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar,  wherein 
the  infant  Hercules  is   described    as   strangling 
the  snakes  sent  to  destroy  him  by  Juno : 

«  6  S'  o>- 
Ohv  ix€v  &vreiv€P  KoipOf 
V€ipaTO  Be  trpwrov  fidxaSj 
Burffaiffi  Boioiis  ahx4v(au 
fidpylfas  d<pvKrois  x^p(^^^  ^^^^  6<f>ia5" 
Let  me  give  a  portion  of  Cowley's  translation  : 
**  The  big-limb'd  babe  in  his  huge  cradle  lay. 
Too  weighty  to  be  rock'd  by  nurse's  hands. 

Wrapt  in  purple  swaddling  bands ; 
When,  lo  !  by  jealous  Juno^s  fierce  commands, 
Two  dreadful  serpents  come. 


**  All  naked  from  her  bed  the  passionate  mother  lept 
To  save,  or  perish  with  her  child. 
She  trembled,  and  shecry'd;  the  mighty  infant  smiled: 
The  mighty  infant  seem'd  well  pleased 
At  his  gay  gilded  foes, 
And  as  their  spotted  necks  up  to  the  cradle  rose» 
With  his  young  warlike  hands  on  both  he  seized," 

The  stretching  forth  of  the  child's  hands  he  found 
in  Pindar  and  Cowley ;  his  "  smiling  "  in  Cowley 
alone,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  original. 
While  speaking  of  Gray,  one  scarcely  likes  alluding 
to  that  great  whetstone,  Dr.  Johnson ;  for  certainly 
the  darkest  shade  on  his  well-merited  literary 
reputation  arises  from  his  unjust,  ill-natured,  and 
unscholarlike  criticisms  upon  a  poet  whose  sole 
transgression  was  to  have  been  his  cotemporary. 
But  Johnson  eulogises  Shakspeare,  as  did  Gray, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he,  as  well  as  Gray, 
was  indebted  to  Cowley  :  e,  g,  Johnson  writes : 

"  When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barb'rous  foes 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose ; 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin*d  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toiVd  after  him  in  vain," 

Prologue  spoken  by  Mr,  Garrick  at  the  opening 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  1747. 

**  He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find ; 
He  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind. 
But,  like  the  brave  Pellaean  youth,  did  mone 
Because  that  art  had  no  more  worlds  than  one. 
And  when  he  saw  that  he  through  all  had  past. 
He  dy'd,  lest  he  should  idle  grow  at  last.** 

Cowley,  On  the  Death  of  Sir  Henry  Wifotton, 
page  6. :   Lond.  1668,  fol.  .^ 

And  with  Dr.  Johnson's  sixth  line  — 

"  Panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain," 

we  may,  I  think,  compare  Cowley's  description  of 
King  David's  earlier  years : 

"  Bless  me  !  how  swift  and  growing  was  his  wit ! 
The  wings  of  Timefag'd  dully  after  it.'* 

JDavideis,  lib.  iii.  p.  92. 

But  to  return  to  Gray,  Ode  VI.  "  The  Bard  : " 

"  With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood; 
Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air.** 

Wakefield  quotes  Paradise  Lost,  lib.  i.  535. : 

"  The  imperial  ensign,  which  full  high  advanced, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind." 

Campbell,  in  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  Part  I., 
does  borrow  from  Milton  in  the  above  passage  : 

"  Where  Andes,  giant  of  the  western  star. 
With  meteor  standard  to  the  winds  wfurVd;  ** 

but  Gray  is  alluding  to  hair,  and  not  to  a  standard ; 
to  the  original  derivation  of  the  word  comet  (ic<j/i9}), 
and  possibly  to  a  diiTerent  passage  in  Milton,  viz. 
Par,  Lost,  ii.  706. : 
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'*  on  the  other  side, 
Incens'd  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Un  terrified :  and  like  a  comet  burned, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge. 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war." 

Or  as  Virgil  before  him,  JEneid,  lib.  x.  270. : 

<*  Ardet  apex  capili,  cristisque  a  vertici  flamma 
Funditur,  et  vastos  umbo  vomit  aureus  ignes : 
Non  secus,  ac  liquida  si  quando  nocti  cometce 
Sanguinei  lugubre  rubent,  aut  Sirius  ardor,"  &c. 

One  of  the  meanings  of  KSfiri  is,  "  the  luminous 
tail  of  a  comet;"  and  Suidas  mentions  from  the 
LXX,  Koi  iav^pov  rhv  cLffrepa  ivt  K6fi7i5  aWov  &^€is 

abrou  (Job  xxxviii.  32.).  See  Scott  and  LiddelFs 
Lexicon^  at  the  words  K($/a77,  and  U(»rywv  and  Uctrywvias^ 
which  latter  words  are  used  in  reference  to  the 
beard  of  a  comet. 

Gray  must  now  speak  for  himself.  He  says  in 
a  note : 

*^  The  image  was  taken  from  a  well-known  picture 
of  Raphael,  representing  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
Vision  of  Ezekiel.  There  are  two  of  these  paintings, 
both  believed  originals,  one  at  Florence,  the  other  at 
Paris." 

And  Mr.  Mason  adds,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of 
Gray,  vol.  i.  p.  75.  Lond.  1807 : 

**  Moses  breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  by  Par- 
megiano,  was  a  figure  which  Mr.  Gray  used  to  say 
came  still  nearer  to  his  meaning  than  the  picture  of 
KapbaeL" 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Cowley  too  was  not 
forgotten.    Speaking  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  he  says : 
"  An  harmless  flaming  meteor  shone  for  haire. 
And  fell  adown  his  shoulders  with  loose  care." 

Indeed,  I  must  give  the  entire  passage,  however 
fantastic  or  unconnected  with  my  purpose ;  for  the 
last  four  lines,  which  describe  the  angel's  wingSy 
appear  beyond  measure  dreamy  and  beautiful : 

«  When  Gabriel  (no  blest  spirit  more  kind  or  fair) 
Bodies  and  cloathes  himself  with  thickened  air. 
All  like  a  comely  youth  in  life's  fresh  bloom ; 
Rare  workmanship,  and  wrought  by  heavenly  loom ! 
He  took  for  skin  a  cloud  most  soft  and  bright. 
That  ere  the  mid  day  sun  pierc'd  through  with  light : 
Upon  his  cheeks  a  lively  blush  he  spread, 
Wash't  from  the  morning's  beauties  deepest  red. 
An  harmless  flaming  meteor  shone  for  haire. 
And  fell  adown  his  shoulders  with  loose  care. 
He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies, 
Where  the  most  sprightly  azure  pleas'd  the  eyes. 
This  he  with  starry  vapours  spangles  all. 
Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  fall. 
Of  a  new  rainbow  ere  it  fret  or  fade, 
The  choicest  piece  took  out,  a  scarf  is  made. 
Small  streaming  clouds  he  does  for  wings  display. 
Not  virtuous  lovers*  sighs  more  soft  than  they. 
These  he  gilds  o'er  with  the  sun*s  richest  rays, 
Caught  gliding  o^er  pure  streams  on  which  he  plays." 

Davideis,  lib.  ii.  ad  finem. 


Agtun,  in  a  verse  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Elegy  as  it  originally  stood  (and  the  subsequent 
rejection  of  which  we  must  ever  grieve  over,  as  it^ 
almost  surpasses  any  verse  of  the  entire  poem ;  and 
besides  would  have  saved  it  from  the  imputation 
of  having  been  written  as  a  heathen  poet  would 
have  written  it),  the  words  "  sacred  calm  "  occur, 
which  are  not  unfrequent  in  Cowley  : 

**  Hark  how  the  sacred  calm  that  breathes  around 
Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease ; 
In  still  small  accents  whispering  from  the  ground, 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace." —  Gray. 

<<  They  came,  but  a  new  spirit  their  hearts  posscst, 
Scattering  a  sacred  calm  through  every  breast." 

Davideis,  lib.  i.  ad  fincm. 

'<  All  earth^bred  fears  and  sorrows  take  their  flight ; 
In  rushes  joy  divine,  and  hope,  and  rest ; 
A  sacred  calm  shines  through  iiis  peaceful  breast." 

Davidds,  lib.  ii.  ad  finem. 

Again,  does  not  Mr.  Gray's  Ode  to  Spring  — 

«  Methinks  I  hear,"  &c. 

remind  one  a  little  of  Cowley's  "  Anacreontic  to 
the  Grasshopper  ?  " 

"  To  thee  of  all  things  upon  earth, 
Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 
Happy  insect,  happy  thou,  V"^ 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know. 
But  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danc'd,  and  sung 
Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among 
(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal. 

Epicurean  animal ! ) 
Sated  with  thy  summer  feast 
Thou  retir'st  to  endless  rest." 

or  the  following  lines  ? 

**  Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  ^o'w. 
No  yesterday  nor  morrow  know ; 
*Tis  man  alone  that  joy  descries 
With  forward,  and  reverted  eyes." 
Gray's  Ode  on  the  Pleasure  arising  from  Vicissitude. 

In  his  notes  to  "  Spring,"  Wakefield  gets  quite 
pathetic  at  the  words  — 

"  Poor  moralist,  and  what  art  thou  ? 
A  solitary  fly,"  &c. 

I  have  always  believed  that  Gray  was  imitating 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor : 

"  Marriage  is  the  mother  of  the  world,  and  preserves 
kingdoms,  and  fills  cities,  and  churches,  and  heaven  itself. 
Celibate,  like  the  fly  in  the  heart  of  an  apple,  dwells  in  a 
perpetual  sweetness,  but  sits  alone,  and  is  confined  and 
dies  in  singularity."  —  Sermon  XVII.  The  Marriage 
Ring,  Part  I. 

K  these  random  notes  be  interesting  to  any  of 
your  readers,  they  are  only  a  portion  out  of  many 
I  could  send;  and  any  one  who  doubts  Gray's 
partiality  for  Cowley  may  compare  his  second 
verse  of  the  "Ode  to  Spring"  with  Cowley's  lines 
on  "  Solitude,"  found  amongst  his  Essays,  espe- 
cially verses  4.  and  5. : 
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"  Here  let  me  careless  and  unthoughtful  lying 
Hear  the  soft  winds  above  me  flying, 
With  all  their  wanton  boughs  dispute. 
And  the  more  tuneful  birds  to  both  replying, 
Nor  be  my  self  too  mute. 

**  A  silver  stream  shall  roll  his  waters  near ; 
Gilt  with  the  sunbeams  here  and  there, 
On  whose  enamel'd  bank  1*11  walk. 
And  see  how  prettily  they  smile,  and  hear 
How  prettily  they  talk." 

And  — 

"  Soft-footed  winds  with  tuneful  voices  there 
Dance  through  the  perfumed  air. 
There  silver  rivers  through  enamerd  meadbws  glide, 
And  golden  trees  enrich  their  side.** 

Trandation  of  Pindar's  Second  Olympic  Ode, 

Or  let  him  compare  Grray*s  Latin  and  English 
verses  upon  the  death  of  his  friend  Mr.  West  with 
Cowley's  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Harvty 
and  Mr.  Crashaw : 

**  Hail,  Bard  Triumphant !  and  some  care  bestow 
On  us  the  Poets  Militant  below,*'  &c. 

Cowley  on  Mr.  Crashaw, 

**  At  Tu)  sancta  anima,  et  nostri  non  indiga  luctus,**  &c. 

Gray, 

To  these  lines  on  Crashaw  Pope  is  indebted  for 
a  sentiment  which  in  his  hands  assumes  a  very 
infidel  form : 

<<  For  modes  of  feith  let  senseless  bigots  fight ; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.'* 

Crashaw  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was 
a  canon  of  Loretto  when  he  died ;  but  Cowley's 
Protestant  feelings  could  not  blind  him  to  his 
yvorth,  and  he  says  : 

"His  Faith  perhaps  in  some  nice  tenets  might] 
Be  wrong ;  his  lAfCy  his  soul  were  in  Ihe  Ripht.** 

How  much  the  two  last-mentioned  poems  of 
Gray's  owe  to  Milton's  "  Lines  to  Mansus  "  and 
his  "  Epitaphium  Damonis,"  any  one  acquainted 
with  them  may  remember.  I  have  only  been 
alluding  to  G-ray's  reproductions  of  Cowley.     Rt. 

Warmington. 


Minor  Hattt. 

Remains  of  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  206.). — Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  following 
stanza  from  "  Chevy  Chase : "  — 

"  Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
So  right  his  shaft  he  set, 
The  grey  goose  wing  that  was  thereon 
In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet." 

Having  lately  visited  the  sea-bathing  town  of 
Larffs,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  building 
in  the  churchyard  forming  the  present  burying 
ground.  In  this  building,  bearing  date  of  erection 
1636  by  Sir  Robert  Montgomery  (ancestor  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Eglinton),  there  is  an  elaborately 
carved  tomb  of  mason  work,  beneath  which  is  a 


strongly  arched  stone  vault,  where,  besides  the 
founder  and  others,  tradition  bas  placed  th^  re- 
mains of  the  brave  Sir  Huffh  Montgomery.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  Ion;  prkrir  date 
of  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chase,  unless  the  vault, 
which  has  certainly  a  ver^  andent  look,  can  be 
substantiated  to  mive  exuted  before  the  abovis 
building.  Taking  matters  as  they  go,  the  remains 
of  the  warrior  now  appear  in  the  niost  humiliating 
condition — reduced  to  a  hard,  dry  bony  skdeton 
deprived  of  1^  and  thighs,  with  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  the  skull  having} been  cloven  (moBt 
likely)  by  a  battle-axe,  the  sktdl  bein^  liela  to- 
gether bv  some  plate  or  substiUice  and  rude  stitch- 
mg.  Tne  body  is  said  to  have  been  oHginallv 
embalmed,  and  enclosed  in  a  liead  coffin,  which 
was  barbarouslv  torn  off  some  forty  y^ars  ago. 
as  sinks  for  fishmg  nets.  The  bUildmg,  tomb,  and 
vault,  taken  altogether,  present  perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of^this  specie^  of  architecture 
in  Scotland,  and  are  additionally  curious  frdm  the 
cone  roof  of  the  building  being  ntghly  ornamented 
with  descriptive  paintings  in  a  tolerabte  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  understood  that  Some  his- 
torical notices  of  the  whole  have  been  privately 
printed  by  a  Scotch  antiquarian,  of  which  some 
of  your  learned  readiers  may  be  awar^,  and  may 
furnish  more  ample  details  than  the  foregoing. 

G. 

Glasgow,  Sept.  23.  1851. 

Westminster  HaU. — The  following  extract  from 
the  IssiLe  RoU  of  Michaelmas  Termy  9  Hen.  VH. 
1493,  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers, 
and  will  perhaps  lead  to  a  speculation  on  the  nature 
of  "  the  disgaisyings"  alluded  to :  — 

"  To  Richard  Daland,  for  providing  certun  spec- 
tacles, or  theatres,  commonly  callled  scaffolds,  in  the 
great  hall  at  Westminster,  for  perfbrtiiiUice  of  *  the 
disgulsyings,'  exhibited  to  the  people  on  the  night  of 
the  Epiphany,  as  appears  by  a  bdok  of  particulars; 
paid  to  his  own  hands,  :£28.  3s.  5\d,**  —  Devon's  Issue 
Roll,  516. 

Possibly  the  next  entry,  whidh  is  in  Michaelmas 
in  the  fbllowing  year,  of  a  paynietit  of  five  marks 
yearly  "  to  John  En^lissh,  Ediiirard  Mave,  Richard 
Gibson,  and  John  Hamond,  *  ItitoriDUS  Itegis,' 
otherwise  called  in  End[lish  the  pla^iers  of  the 
king's  interludes,  for  their  fei^.**  — has  some  con- 
nexion with  *'  the  disguisjrings.  Dessa^wdoaf. 

Meaning  of  ^^Log^ship.**  •^^IfjOu  hate  a  spare 
corner,  can  yOu  grant  it  to  tfie  fbfr  the  origin  of  a 
word  which  describes  ah  article  used  in  every  sailing 
and  steam  vessel  in  the  world,  and  yet  perhaps 
not  one  sailor  in  a  thousand  knows  whence  it  is 
derived.  I  allude  to  the  word  **  log-ship/*  the 
name  of  the  little  wooden  doat  (quadrant-shaped) 
by  which,  with  a  line  attached,  the  vessel's  speed 
is  ascertained.  Before  the  invention  of  the  line 
with  "knots*'  on  it,  a  "chip,**  or  floating-scrap. 
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wu  thrown  OTerboard  forward,  and  the  "  maatar,' 
or  whoever  it  might  be,  walked  aft  at  the  rate 
which  the  TB9>el  pused  the  "chip,"  judgiDo;  ol 
his  pace  from  experience.  Hence  the  term  "log- 
ship,"  or  "  chip,"  which  is  its  tme  name.        A.  L, 

West  ladid,  Auf.  II.  1851. 

The  Loctttts  of  the  JVrai  -re^ainnif.— While  in 
Greece  last  year,  I  was  talking  one  day  with  « 
bbhl;  Ihtelligent  person  an  the  English  translation 
ofthe  New  TeBtament.  In  the  course  of  our  eoQ- 
Tcrsation  be  eaid,  that  in  the  third  chapter  ol 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  we  had  got  an  entirely  wrong 
meaning  for  the  verse  in  which  We  are  told  the 
food  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  via.  "locuaw  and 
wild  honej."  I  have  not  at  thia  moment  a  Testa- 
ment in  ancient  Greek  bj  me ;  but  in  the  Romaic 
the  paragraph  alluded  to  runs  thus : 

Verse  4.  .  .  .  .  "  Kal  i}  tfo^  nu  iffw  ixflits,  md 
liiM  Srrpier." 

He  said  that  the  word  hiptits,  which  we  have 
translated  "locusts,"  meana  rather  the  "  yonns 
and  tender  parts  of  plants."  Since  that  dme  I 
have  looked  into  various  Lexicons  and  Dictiooariea 
both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Greek,  but  have 
been  unable  to  find  anything  to  assist  me  in  fixing 
this  meaning.  In  that  of  Hcdericua,  it  is  thus 
given:  ""Anplj,  iSns,  Ij,  Locusta,"  There  ia  also, 
however, "  'Anpij,  loc,  ii,  Summitas,  caeumen  montis. 
Ab  4(pot,  Bummna."  Whether  there  may  be  any 
confusion  between  these  two  words  I  know  not ; 
and  here,  poaaibly,  I  may  be  assisted  by  some 
obliging  reader.  I  have  consulted,  along  with  a 
clergyman  who  is  well  skilled  in  Greek  literature, 
and  who  ia  perfectly  acquainted  with  Romaic, 
many  commentaries ;  but  in  every  one  we  found 
this  passage  either  entirely  passed  over,  or  very 
unsatisfactorily  noticed.  Bapitt. 


COINAOE  OF  VABAJ.ATHIIS,  PUNCE  OF  FAIJflSl. 

A  great  boon  would  be  conferred  on  numismatists 
if  some  of  your  correspondents  would  endeavour 
to  elucidate  the  puzzling  legend  sometimes  found 
on  coins  of  this  prince. 

Vabalathus,  or  Yhabalathus,  Athenodorus  (which 
Mionnet  and  Akerman  make  to  be  the  Greek 
translation  of  Vabalathus),  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Zenobia,  by  an  Arab  prince,  and  was 
rabed  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  his  mother.  His 
sway  extended  over  some  parts  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  A.  D.  266—273. 

Aurelian  gave  to  Vabalathoa  a  petty  province 
of  Armenia,  of  which  he  made  him  kingi  though 
perhaps  this  arose  from  the  miatake  of  Occo  and 
Salmasius  (in  VopUe.  p.  380.)  in  reading  Apmeniac 
for  ATT .  EFMiAc  Oil  his  Lgyptian  coins  (Vide 
infVa). 


His  portriut  appears  on  the  reverse  of  coins  of 
Aurelian,  with  the  legend  TABAi.ATHva.  vcbiudk. 
Frdlich  and  Coraini  have  unsuccoaafully  attempted 
the  interi^etation  of  this  word.  P6ta  Haidouin, 
considering  vc»iiiOK  as  the  correct  reading,  divides 
it  V.  c.  B.  IU.OS.,  i.e.  Vice  Caioris  Rector  Imperii 
Orientii;  but,  as  Banduri  rightly  observes,  the 
existence  of  this  legend  is  extremely  doubtful, 
TCKtHDB  being  the  authorised  one,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly so  in  a  specimen  In  my  cabinet;  and  though  the 
worthy  Jesuit  remarks,  "  Barbaram  vocem  aliquam 
arbitrari  sub  hisce  Notis  Latinis  latere,  frigidum 
genus  exceptionis  est,  ac  deaperantium,"  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  tme  interpretation  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  Syriac,  or  some  cnf  the  Oriental 
languages. 

I  have  two  others  in  my  collection,  of  the  rude 
third  brass  of  the  Egyptian  mint:  Obv.  aube. 
Man,  &e. 

Rer.  O-TABAAAASOC  .  AeHNOT  .  ATT  .  EPMIAC 
I  .  AT  .  OTABAAAAeOC  .  A9HNT  .  A  .  EP 

The  first  and  three  final  letters  of  this  last  le- 
gcnd  are  very  indistinct,  and  I  should  much  like  a 
correct  reading  of  it,  as  it  is,  I  believe,  inedited. 
Other  legends  are  given  by  Banduri:  vabalathvs 

.  alii  HEX.VCBIM.P.P.  — VABALATVS.VCBiMOH 

VABALATHVS  .  ITER.  IMP.R.^IM.C.  VHABALA. 
THVa.  AVG  .— A.EPMIAC  .OrABAAAAeOC  .  A9HNT  . 
-AT.K  .EPMlAC.OTABAAAAeOO.  ASHNOT.OTABA- 


E.  S.  Tatlob. 


Miliar  i^nrtUi. 

193.  Chaucer,  hoai  pronounced.  —  What  is,  or 
ffss,  the  original  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the 
met  Chaucer?  Was,  or  waa  not,  the  cA  in  his 
Jay  a  guttural  ?  And  was  not  the  name  Hawker 
it  Houikerf  James  Laurie. 

196.  The  Island  of  ^gim. — Having  occasion  to 
sake  some  inquiry  about  the  ialand  of  .^gina,  in 
jreece,  I  have  been  sadly  perplexed  by  tiie  dis* 
vepancies  of  the  modern  authorities  I  have  had 
m  opportunity  of  consulting.  The  principal  of 
hese  relates  to  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
ir  Zeus  Panhellenios,  which  Dr.  Smith's  Clasaical 
Oiclionaru,  and  M'CuUoch's  and  FuUerton'a  Oa- 
•etteers,  plaue  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  island ;  FuU 
crton,  however,  sayin.^  also  that  Mount  St.  Eiiaa 
ies  in  the  south  part,  though  he  does  not  say  that 
he  temple  is  built  on  that  mount.  But  Blaikie's 
Jazetieer  says  that  the  temple  stands  on  MoarU 
ft.  Elias,  which,  according  to  Fullerton,  is  in  the 
otdh.  With  this  agrees  tbo  map  in  the  Topo- 
■raphiich-hiitoriseh  Atlas  volt  Hellas,  &c.  von 
I.Kiepert,  Berlin,  1848,  which  distinotiy  places 
he  "Tempel  von  Zeus  Panbellenios"  in  the  aouih 
lart  of  the  island ;  while  the  temple  in  the  north- 
■ait  is  called  "  Tempel  von  Athena."    The  Atlas 
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BOBOUGH-ENGIilSH. 

(Vol.  iv.,  t>.  133.) 

SincQ  nij  fotmer  cdihmtitiication  t  have  collected 
the  jfbliowing  list  of  places  wiiere  this  custom 
prevails :  — 
In  Surrey: 

Battersea.  —  Lysons'  JSnvirojis,  vol.  L  p.  30. 
Wimbledon  (Archbishop  of  Cilriterbury*s  Manor). — 

Lysons'  Environi,  vol.  i.  p.  523. 
Streathaoi  (Matior  of  Lfelgham  Cotirt).  —  Lysons* 

Environs,  vol.  i.  p.  481. 
Richmond,  Hani,  Peterham.  —  Lysons*  Environs. 
Croydon  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Manor). —  Cle- 
ment V.  Scudflttiore,  6  Mod.  Rep.  102.;  Steinman's 
Croi/don,  p.  9. 
In  Essex : 

Maldon. — JSlourWs  Tenures  by  Beckwith. 
In  Suffolk : 

Lavenham. — Blounfs  Tenures  by  Beckwith. 
In  Gloucestershire : 

The  county  of  the  city  of  Gloucester.  —  Isf  Report 
of  Real  Pn^fterty  Commissioners,  1839»  app.  98. 
In  Middlesex : 

Islington  (Manor  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem), — Nel- 
son's Islington. 
Isleworth.— Lysons'  Environs,  y6\.  iii.  p.  96. 
In  Cornwall : 

Clymesloud. — Blounfs  Tenures  by  Beckwith,  p.  407. 
In  Nottinghamshire: 

Southwell. — Comp,  Cop.  506.;  Blounfs  Tenures  by 
Beckwith. 
In  Northamptonshire: 

Brigstock.  —  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  ii. 
p.  201. 
In  Warwickshire: 

Bal shall. — Pat,  20  R.  2.  m.  2. ;  Blounfs  Tenures  by 
Beckwith,  p.  629. 
In  Lincolnshire: 

Stamford.  —  Camd.  Brit,  tit  Lincolnshire  i  Blounfs 
Tenures  by  Beckwith,  p.  416. 

There  are  some  variances  in  the  custom  in  these 
several  places ;  the  particulars  would  be  too  long 
for  an  article  in  "  Notes  aud  QtrsftiES ;"  but  the 
principle  of  descent  to  the  youhgest  son  prevails 
m  all. 

it  would  be  very  desirable  to  complete  this  list 
as  far  as  can  be  done,  and  I  hope  some  others  of 
your  correspondents  will  give  theb  aid  to  do  it. 

The  origin  of  this  custom,  so  contrary  to  the 
general  law  of  descent  by  the  common  law,  is  also 
a  subject  worthy  of  more  investigation  than  it  has 
yet  received.  What  is  stated  on  the  subject  in 
the  law  books  is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  might 
tend  to  throw  some  light  on  this  point  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  would  communicate  informa- 
tion as  to  any  nations  or  tribes  where  the  law  of 
descent  to  the  youngest  son  prevails,  or  did  pre- 
vail, according  to  ancient  or  still  existing  custom. 

I  have  also  received  the  following  list  of  places 
where  the  custom  of  Borough-English  prevails, 
from  Charles  Sandys,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.,  of  Canterbury. 


Middlesex. 


►  Surrey, 


{t  is  taken  from  notes  to  th^  third  edition  of 
Robinson's  valuable  work  on  Gavelkind,  p.  391* 
note  a.,  and  p.  393.  n.  c.  This  list  had  escaped 
me,  as  my  edition  of  Kobinson  is  an  old  one. 

**  It  appears  by  eonnri\}nicdtiohs  frotn  the  stfe^ards 
io  the  late  Mr.  Sawkins,  that  in  the  fbllowing  manors, 
lands  are  descendible  after  the  custom  of  BoroUsh- 
English :  -  ^ 

St.Johnof  J'erusalem,  in  Islington 
Sutton  Court    - 
Weston  Gumshall,  in  Albury 
tJolley,  in  Heigate      -         -         - 
Sutton  next  Woking,  in  Woking 
Little  Bookham,  in  Little  Book- 
ham  and  E£Bnghara 
Wotton,     Abinger,     Paddington, 

Paddington  Pembroke:  in  th6 

parishes   of  Wotton,   Abinger, 

Ewhurst,  and  Cranley     - 
Gumshall  Tower  Hill;  Gumshall 

Netley ;    Shere    Vachery,    and 

Cranley;  Shere Ebortim ;  in  the 

parishes  of  Shere  Ewhurst  dnd 

Cranley  -         -         -         . 

Dunsford,  in  the  parish  of  Wands- 
worth   -         -        -         .         - 
Compton  Westbury  -        -         - 
Brockham,  in  Betchworth  - 
Boxted  Hall     ....      Essex. 
Battel],  a  small  part  of  the  freehold  1 

and  copyhold  lands  in  Roberts-    I  Sussex. 

bridge  -         -         -         -         -  J 
Somersham,  with  the   Soke,  the  1 

copyhold  lands  in  Alconbury,   }■  Huntingdonshire," 

with  Weston  -         -        -  J 

*'  It  appears  by  the  communications  from  the  ste- 
wards of  the  late  Mr.  Sawkins*  tlrnt  his  customary 
descent  is  extended  to  younger  brothel's  in  the  manors 
of— 

Dorking,  in  Dorking  and  Capel  - 
Milton     and    Westcott,    in    the 

parishes  of  Dorking  Capel  and 

Ockley  .... 

**  To  all  collateral  males  in  the  manors  of -— 
Isleworth  Syon  -         -         -  "J 

Ealing,  otherwise  Zealing  -   I- Middlesex. 

Acton       -         -         -         -        -  J 

**  To  females,  as  well  as  males,  lineal  and  collateral, 
in  the  manors  of — 

Fulham    -         ...         -      Middlesex. 
Wimbledon,    including    Putney, 

Mortlake,     Roehampton,    and 

Sheen   -         -         .         -         - 
Battersea  and  Wandsworth  . 
Downe     .         -         -         - 
Barnes      -         -         -         - 
Richmond  -         .         - 

Southwell  -         .         - 

Much  Hadham 


Surrey. 


-  > 


Surrey. 


South wark,  Sept  24.  185K 


Nottinghamshire. 
Hertfordshire." 

G.  K.  G« 
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[No.  101. 


The  accompanying  extract  is  from  the  History 
of  the  borough  of  StaflTord,  in  White's  Directory 
and  Gazetteer  of  Staffordshire^  which  is  just  pub- 
lished:— 

"  The  ancient  custom  of  Borough- English  formerly 
prevailed  here,  by  which  the'youngest  son  succeeded  to 
property,  as  heir-at-law,  in  preference  to  the  elder 
children.  The  origin  of  this  part  of  our  common  law 
is  not  very  well  ascertained,  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  the  ancient  system  of  vas- 
salage, which  gave  the  lord  of  the  manor  certain  rights 
over  his  vassaVs  bride,  and  thus  rendered  the  legitimacy 
of  the  eldest  born  uncertain  ;  or  perhaps  it  may  have 
originated  in  the  natural  presumption,  that  the  young- 
est child  was  least  capable  of  providing  for  itself." 

F.  J.  M. 


PASSAGE  IN  VIHGIL. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  24. 88.) 

Permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
passage  of  Virgil,  "  Viridesque  secant,"  &c.,  and  its 
attempted  elucidation,  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  88,  89. 

It  is  stated  that  the  translation  is  not  correct, 
and  also  that  Servius  was  a  very  illiterate,  igno- 
rant, and  narrow-minded  man,  &c. 

In  the  short  notice  of  Servius  and  his  works  in 
the  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  we  have  a  very  different 
character  of  him.  Which  is  to  be  believed,  for 
both  cannot  be  right  ? 

Harles,  in  his  Introd.  in  Notitiam  Lit,  Rom., 
speaks  thus  of  the  Commentaries  of  Servius  : 

"  Quae  in  libris  Virgilii  sub  nomine  Servii  circum- 
feruntur  Scholia,  eorum  minima  pars  pertinet  ad  ilium ; 
sed  farrago  est  ex  antiquioribus  commentariis  Cornuti, 
Donati,  &c.,et  aliorum ;  immo  vero  ex  recentioris  aetatis 
iuterpretibus  multa  adjecta  sunt  et  interpolata." 

Thus  condemning  the  interpolations,  but  leaving 
intact  the  matter  really  belonging  to  Servius. 

For  a  refutation  of  the  impertment  comparison 
with  a  Yorkshire  hedge  schoolmaster,  and  the 
erroneous  appreciation  of  the  Commentaries,  I 
must  refer  to  the  above-mentioned  notice  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopcedia, 

In  the  next  place,  with  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  the  passage :  —  the  word  seco,  when  applied 
to  the  movements  of  ships,  is  usually  rendered  by 
"sulco;"  e,g,\ 

"  Jamque  fretum  Minyae  Pegasaea  puppe  secabant.'* 

Ovid,  Met.  vii.  1. 

See  also  lib.  xi.  479.  "  Travel  alon^**  would  be 
insufficient  to  express  the  meaning  in  these  in- 
stances ;  and  svlco  agrees  with  the  modern  phrase, 
"  ploughing  the  deep,"  &c. 

Moreover,  I  submit  that  the  interpretation  of 
seco  is  governed  by  the  context,  inasmuch  as  its 
application  to  both  land  and  water  travelling  de- 
mands a  different  construction  in  the  two  cases. 
If  this  be  allowed,  then  comparison  cannot  be  made 


between  the  line  in  question  and  "  viam  secat  ad 
naves ; "  for  this  refers  to  ^neas's  leaving  the  in- 
fernals,  after  his  visit  there ;  or  "  secuit  sub  nu- 
bibus  arcum,"  which  refers  to  cleaving  the  air. 
Hej)rne's  note  is  "  secuit .  . .  arcum ;  secando  aerem 
fecit  arcum ;  incessit  per  arcum." 

The  clearness  or  muddiness  of  the  river  has  no 
connexion  with  the  translation ;  for  the  words 
"placido  aequore"  clearly  and  definitely  express 
the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  it  is  such 
as  is  required  to  favour  the  reflection  of  the  trees, 
through  whose  images  the  ships  ploughed  their 
way ;  and,  to  make  the  sense  perfect,  the  words 
"  variis  teguntur  arboribus"  are  all  that  is  required 
as  showing  the  position  of  the  trees  with  respect 
to  the  river.  ^♦H. 

P.S.  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  special  meaning 
of  active  verbs  with  accusative  (Qy.  objective) 
cases  after  them,  &c. 

The  Query  of  your  correspondent  Eryx  has 
elicited  two  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "  Viridesque  secant  placido  ajquore 
silvas."  Perhaps  the  following  suggestion  may 
help  to  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

If  by  these  words  is  meant  the  cleaving  of  the 
shadows  on  the  water,  how  could  they,  with  any 
propriety,  be  applied  to  a  voyage  that  was  prose- 
cuted during  the  darkness  of  the  night  as  well  as 
by  the  light  of  day  ? 

"  Olli  remigio  nociemque  diemque  fatigant." 

W.  B.  E. 


EU-rdke  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  192.).  —  Vashti  inquires 
the  derivation  of  ell-rake  or  hell-rake.  In  this 
district  (the  Cotswolds)  we  generally  suppose  the 
derivation  to  be  from  the  rake  being  an  ell  in 
width.  In  the  vale,  however  (i,  e.  about  Tewkes- 
bury), they  are  called  heel-rakes,  from  their  being 
drawn  at  the  heel  of  the  person  using  them,  instead 
of  being  used  in  front,  as  rakes  ordinarily  are. 

C.  H.  N. 

Cirencester. 

Heel-rake,  Ell-rake,  or  Hell-rake,  is  a  large 
rake,  which  upon  being  drawn  along  the  ground 
the  teeth  run  close  to  the  heels  of  the  person  draw- 
ing it.  This  has  given  it  the  name  of  heel-rake, 
its  right  name.  In  Shropshire  (and  probably  in 
other  counties  also)  this  has  become  contracted 
into  ell-rake,  Salopian. 

Freedom  from  Serpents  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  490.).— 
Ireland  is  not  the  only  country  supposed  to  be 
inimical  to  reptiles.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
add  to  the  "Note'*  of  your  correspondent  as  to 
Ireland,  that  the  Maltese  declare  that  St.  Paul 
after  his  shipwreck  cursed  all  the  venomous  rep- 
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tiles  of  the  island,  and  banished  thera  for  erer, 
jiut  aa  St.  Patrictc  is  said  to  have  afterwards 
treated  those  of  bis  favourite  isle.  Whatever  be 
the  cause  of  it,  the  fact  is  alleged  by  travellers  to 
be  certaiD,  that  there  are  no  veTtomous  animoZi  in 
Malta.  "  They  assured  us"  (says  Brydooe  in  his 
Tour  throvgh  Sieili/  andMaita,yol.  ii.p.35.)  "that 
vipers  have  been  brouobt  from  Sicily,  and  died 
almost  immediately  on  their  arrival." 

Although  perhaps  more  strictly  coming  under 
the  head  of  folk  lore,  I  may  here  advert  to  the 
traditions  found  in  several  parts  of  England,  that 
venomous  reptiles  were  banished  by  saints  who 
came  to  live  there.  I  have  read  that  Keynsham — 
the  hei*mitage  of  Keynes,  a  Cambrian  lady,  a.d.  490 
— was  infested  with  serpents,  which  were  converted 
by  her  prayers  into  the  "Serpent-stones"  —  the 
Cormia  Ammonii  —  that  now  cover  the  land.  A 
similar  story  is  told  at  Whitby,  where  these  fine 
fossils  of  the  Lias  are  called  "St.  Hilda's  Seipent- 
stones;"  and  so,  too,  St.  Godric,  the  famous  hermit 
ofFinchale,  near  Durham,  isswd  to  have  destroyed 
the  native  rnoe  of  serpents.  W.  S.  G. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Nao,for  Naw,for  Ship  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  28. 214.). 
— I  am  obliged  to  Gomeb  for  his  reference  to 
Davies.  In  the  cited  passages  from  Taliesin  and 
Meigant,  heb  naie  means  without  being  able  to 
swim.  The  word  Tiauiv  drops  its  final  letter  in  order 
to  furnish  the  rhyme.  Thatappears,  not  only  from 
the  rejection  of  the  word  by  all  lexicographers, 
but  from  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  Meigant,  which 
actually  writes  it  tuxwb.  I  esteem  Davies's  trans- 
lation to  be  Daviesian. 

By  way  ofn  gentle  pull  at  the  torques,  I  will 
observe,  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  proving  that 
people  "  did  iwt  possess"  a  thing,  but  of  inquiring; 
for  the  evidence  that  they  did.  And  when  I  find 
tli.it  tattooed  and  nearly  naked  people  used  cora- 
cles, and  do  not  find  that  they  used  anytliing 
grander,  I  am  led  to  suspect  they  did  not. 
'■'My  answer  to  the  Query,  whether  it  be  probable 
that  British  warriors  went  over  to  Gaul  in  coracles 
is,  "  Yes,  highly  so."  Rude  canoes  of  various  sorts 
convey  the  expeditions  of  savage  islanders  in  nil 
aeas.  And  the  coracle  rendered  the  Scots  of 
Erin  formidable  to  the  Roman  shores  of  Gaul  and 
Britain.  I  do  not  see  that  the  Dorsetshire  folk 
being  "  water-dwellers"  (ifsobe  they  were  such) 
proveii  them  to  have  used  proper  ships,  any  more 
than  their  being  "water-drinkers"  would  prove 
tUcm  to  have  used  glasses  or  silver  tankards. 

No  doubt  the  name  vav!  is  of  the  remotest  heroic 
antiquity,  and  the  first  osier  bark  covered  with 
hides,  or  even  tlie  first  excavated  alilei-  trunk,  may 
have  been  so  termed ;  in  connexion  with  the  verbal 
form  nail,  contract.  HO,  nas,  pret.  Juiat,  to  float  or 
swim.  But  to  "  advance  that  opinion"  aa  to  Britain, 
because  tvro  revolted  Uoiuan  subjects  in  Uiis  pro- 


used   the  word  in  tbe  sixth  and  seventh 
after  Christ,  would  be  late  and  tardy 

Eroof  of  the  fact;  even  supposing  that  tbe  two 
ards  in  question  had  made  use  of  such  a  noun, 
which  I  dispute.  A.  N. 

[This  communicBtion  should  have  preceded  that  in 
No.  99.,  p.  214.] 

De  Grammont  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  233.). —  On  the 
united  authority  of  messieurs  Au"er  and  Renouard, 
editors  of  the  works  of  le  comte  Antoine  Hamilton, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  edition  of  the 
Mimoires  du  comie  de  Orammord  anterior  to  that 
of  1713.  M.  Renouard  thus  expresses  himself; 
"  En  1713  pirurent  lea  Memoires,  sans  nom  d'au- 
teur,  en  un  vol.  in  -12,  imprime  en  HoUande  sous 
la  date  de  Cologne."  Bolton  Corset. 

The  Termination  "skip"  (Vol.  iv.,p.  133.).— 
The  termination  "-ship"  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  jci/)e, 
scype,  from  verb  scipan,  to  create,  form  ;  and 
hence  as  a  termination  of  nouns  denotes  form, 
condition,  office,  digniti/.  Thos.  Laurence. 

Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

The  Five  Fingers  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  150.  193.).  — 
With  something  like  compunction  for  lavishing  on 
Macrobius  and  bis  prosy  compeers  so  many  pre- 
cious hours  of  a  life  that  is  waning  fast,  permit  me 
to  refer  you  to  his  Saturmdia,  vii.  13,,  ed.  Gryph. 
1560,  p.  722.,  for  the  nursery  names  of  the  five 
fingers.  They  nearly  coincide  with  those  still  de- 
noting those  useful  implements  in  one  of  the  Low- 
Norman  isles,  to  wit,  Grosdet,  aridet  (kari  del?), 
longuedoji  or  ■inou$qiieti>n,  Jean  de$  sceai,  cottrtelas. 
The  iaiAJean  des  aceaa  is,  of  course,  "John  of  the 
Seals,"  the  "annularis"  or  ring-finger  of  Macro- 
bius and  the  Anglican  Office-Book.  Among  the 
Hebrews  D'n^X  JfaViJi  "the  finger  of  God,"  de- 
noted His  power  ;  and  it  was  the  forefinger,  among 
the  gods  of  Greece  and  Italy,  which ' 
the  emblem  of  divine  supremacy. 

Marriages  wUltia  ruined  Churches  (Vol,  iv., 
p.  231,).  —  Tiie  beautiful  old  church  of  St.  John 
in  the  Wilderness,  near  Exmouth,  is  in  ruins. 
Having  in  1850  asked  the  old  man  who  points  out 
its  battered  beauties,  why  there  were  still  books  in 
the  reading  desks,  be  informed  me  that  marriages 
and  funeral  services  were  still  performed  there. 
This,  however,  is  my  only  authority  on  the  subjeut. 
Selbucus. 

DM(Aq/'C(!raaM(ej(Vo!.iv.,p.  116.).— No  doubt 
now  exists  that  tlio  death  of  Cervantes  occurred  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  1616,  and  not  tbe  20th  of  that 
month,  which  Smollett  represents  as  the  received 
date.  In  tbe  Spanish  Academy's  edition,  the  majj- 
nificent  one  of  1780,  as  well  as  in  that  of  1797,  it  is 
so  affirmed.  In  the  former  we  read  that  on  the 
18th  be  received  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction 
with  great  calmness  of  spirit.    It  then  adds : 


G.M. 


^m»*mt*ii»it  HI  iiih  "■ 


.  ju.ii.     -n.'   m   J 


■*V 
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the  priest  and  deacon.  Jn  t}ie  notes  of  Goar  and 
the  ^companying  platen,  ample  information  is 
afforded  of  the  sjmbcdic  meaning  of  theise  garments, 
"both  in  respect  of  form  and  colour. 

This  meaning,  lost  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  Romish  church,  is  recoverable  by  reference  to 
Jbhe  Greek  rituals,  which  have  retained,  probably 
with  little  alteration,  the  ancient  services  of  the 
early  Christians.  An  explanation  will  therein  be 
found  of  other  matters  besides  linteamina  and 
surplices  by  those  who  are  curious  in  rituology,  as 
of  the  hiffKov  trippayidoiSi  A><^X^,  iuTrTjplffKov,  KoKufifxa, 
aepoj  iir<J\w(ri?,  Upuretov,  vabv^  ^Vh^  "tro^ia,  opdoiy* 
cIAvtJ/',  fnv^iov^  feoV,  feffty,  &C. 

T.  J.  BUCKTON. 

Lichfield. 


KOTES  ON  BOOKS,   SALES,   CATALOGUES,   ETC. 

By  ^11  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  early  Ger- 
man Poetry  and  Literature,  the  name  of  Von  der  Hagen 
must  be. gratefully  remembered  for  the  many  curious 
and  valuable  works  which  he  has  published,  sometimes 
under  his  sole  editorship,  at  others,  in  conjunction  with 
Busching,  Primisser,  &c.  But  far  exceeding  in  in- 
terest any  which  he  has  before  given  to  the  press, 
especially  to  English  readers,  is  one  which  we  received 
some  tune  since  from  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate, 
but  have  <^ly  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing. It  is  in  three  thick  and  closely  printed  octavos, 
and  is  entitled  Gesammtabentheuer :  Hundert  altdentsche 
Erzdhlungen,  Ritter-  und  Pfasaen-Maren,  Stadt-  und 
Dijrfgeschichten,  SchwUnke,  fFundermgen  und  Legenden, 
meist  zum  erstenmal  gedrudd,  &c.  This  collection  em- 
braces, as  the  title  accurately  enough  describes,  a 
hundred  early  German  Stories  of  every  possible  kind, 
Stories  of  Knights  and  Friars,  of  Cities  and  Villages, 
Merry  Jests,  Tales  of  Wonder,  and  Legends ;  and  re- 
sembles in  many  respects  the  popular  collections  of 
French  Fabliaux  edited  by  Barbazan,  Le  Grand 
d*Aussy,  &c.  These  are  for  the  most  part  now 
printed  for  the  first  time  ;  and  besides  the  illustrations 
they  afford  of  that  love  of  humour,  a  characteristic  of 
the  German  mind  the  existence  of  which  it  has  been 
too  much  the  fashion  to  deny,  and  to  which  we  owe 
OioJglas  and  the  Schildhurger,  these  "  hundred  merry 
Tales  "  are  of  no  small  importance  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  history  of  Fiction  —  a  subject  which, 
in  spite  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it  by  Dunlop, 
Walter  Scott,  Palgrave,  and  Keightley,  is  yet  very  far 
from  being  fully  developed. 

The  new  part  of  The  Traveller's  Library  contains 
Mr.  Macaulay's  brilliant  essays  on  llanke's  History  of 
the  Popes,  and  Gladstone  O71  Church  and  State. 

Messrs.  Longman  having  become  the  sole  proprietors 
of  that  valuable  series  of  works  The  Cabinet  Cgclopadiaf 
have  announced  a  re-issue  of  them  at  the  reduced  price 
of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume,  instead  of 
six  shillings,  at  which  they  were  originally  published. 

Catalogues  Received. — John  Miller's  (43.  Chandos 
Street)  Catalogue  No.  29.  of  Books  Old  and  New; 
Sotheran,  Son  and  Draper's  (Tower  Street,  Eastcheap) 


Book  Reporter  No.  3.  Miscellaneous  Catalogue  of 
Old  and  New  Books;  W.  S.  Lincoln's  (Cheltenhfup 
House,  Westminster  Road)  3eventy-third  Catalogue 
of  Cheap  Second-hand  Books;  B.  Quaritch's  (16. 
Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square)  Catalogue  No.  34.  of 
Oriental  Literature,  &c. 


BOOKS  AND   ODD  VOLUMES 

-   WANTED   TO    PURCHASE. 

Fearne'8  Essay  on  Human  Consciousness,  4to. 

Bishop  Kidder's  Life  of  Anthony  Horneck. 

Tiuhe's  Life  of  Law. 

Macropedii,  Hecastus  Fabula.    S?o.    Antwerp,  IWO. 

Omnes  Georgii  Macropedii  Fabuljs  Comic/e.    Utrecht,  1552. 

2  Vols.  8vo. 
Othonis  Lexicon  Rabbinicum. 
Plato.    Vols.  VIII.  X.  XI.  of  the  Bipont  Edition. 
Parkinson's  Sermons.    Vol.  I. 

Athenaeum.    Oct.  and  Nor.  1848.    Parts  CCL.,  CCLf. 
Willis'  Price    Current.     Kos.   I.    III.    V.   XXIV.   XXVI. 

XXVII.-XLV. 

Rabbi  Salomon  Jarcbi  (Raschi)  Commbntab  uberden  Penta- 
teuch VON  L.  Haymann.    Bonn,  1833. 

Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi  (Raschi)  uber  das  erste  Buch  Mosu 
von  L.  Haymann.    Bonn.  1833. 

No.  3.  of  Summer  PRODUCTI0^8,  or  Progressive  Miscellanies, 
by  Thomas  Johnson.    London,  1790. 

History  op  Virginia.    Folio.    London,  1624. 

The  Apologetics  of  Atuenagoras,  Englished  by  D.  Hum- 
phreys.   London,  1714.  8vo. 

Bovillus  db  ANiMiE  Immortalitatb,  etc     Lugduni,  1522.  4to. 

Kuinobl's  Nov.  Test.    Tom.  J. 

The  Friend,  by  Coleridge.    Vol.  III.    Pickering. 

•»*  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  frce^ 
|to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  *'  NOTE b  AND 
QUF'RIES,"  186.  Fleet  Street. 


Mr.  Hallam's  Letter  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  puhUcation 
this  week  ;  and  is  consequently y  with  several  other  valuable  com- 
7nunications,  unavoidably  postponed  until  our  next  Number. 

T.  C.  S.  JVi/l  our  correspondent  oblige  us  tnith  a  copy  of  the 
"  Poetical  Coincidences"  to  which  he  refers  f  It  shall  have  imnie- 
diale  attention. 

J.  C.  W.  We  are  not  sure  what  our  correspondent  means  hy 
Chancer  Forgery.  Is  he  aware  oj  the  passages  from  his  "  House 
of  Fame,"  printed  in  our  80/A  Number  ? 

R.  S.  T.,  whose  Query  respecting  an  "  Early  German  Virgil " 
appeared  in  No.  91.  p.  57.,  is  requested  to  favour  us  with  his 
address. 

Replies  Received.  —  7%^  Eighth  Climate-^  A  little  Bird  told 
me  —  Bummaree  —  Proverb  of  James  I.  —  Stanzas  in  Childe 
Harold  —  Parish  Be^istcrs  —  Sanford's  Descensus  —  Printing 
—Matthew  Paris's  Historia  Minor— North  Side  of  Churchyards^ 
Down  on  the  Nail  —  Michaelmas  Goose  —  Passage  in  George 
Herbert — Passage  from  Virgil —  Curfew  —  Grimsdyke  —  Byron's 
Son  of  the  Morning  —  Fides  Carbonaria  —  Ancient  Language  of 
Egypt  —  Wyle  Cop  —  Conquest  of  Scotland  —Anagrams  — Suicides' 
Graves — Borough- English  —  Pope's  Honest  Factor — Covine— 
Jewel's  Works— Medical  Use  of  Pigeons— Post  Pascha  —  Lintea' 
mina  and  Surplices—  Shakspeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra  — 
Termination  *' -ship" —  King* s  Way,  Wilts —Stickle  and  Dray- 
Harris,  Painter  in  Water  Colours  —  Finkle  —  Equestrian  Statue 
of  Elizabeth  —  Going  the  whole  Hog  —  Meaning  of  Nervous  — 
Winifreda  —  The  Willow  Garland—  Brother  Jonathan  — Express 
sions  in  Milton,  S[C. 

Copies  of  our  Prospectus,  according  to  the  suggestion  o/T.  E.  H., 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  correspondent  willing  to  assist  us  by  cir- 
culating them. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  with  very  copious  Indices^  may  still  be 
had,  price  9^.  6cf.  each,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Notes  and  Queries  is  published  at  noon  on  Fridatf,  so  that  our 
country  Subscribers  mat/  receive  it  on  Saturday,  ^'he  subscrip- 
tion for  the  Stamped  Edition  is  \0s.  2d.  for  Six  Months,  which  may 
be  paid  by  Post-qffice  Order  drawn  in  favour  of  our  Publisher » 
Mr.  George  Bell,  18G.  Fleet  Street ;  to  whose  care  all  commu- 
nications for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 
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THE  BFFIGIES  OF  ENGLISH  SOVEBEIGNS   EXTANT  IN 

FRANCE. 

In  the  year  1816,  Mr.  Charles  Stothard  dis- 
corered  in  a  cellar  (as  it  is  described)  of  one  of 
the  buildings  adjoining  the  ruined  abbey  at 
Fontevraud,  which  was  then  used  as  a  prison,  the 
monumental  effigies  of  King  Henry  II.,  Eleanor 


of  Aquitaine  his  queen,  King  Richard  I.,  and 
Queen  Isabella  of  AngoulSme.  It  had  been  feared 
that  these  monuments  shared  the  destruction  of 
the  royal  tombs  from  which  they  were  torn,  in  the 
fearful  outrages  of  the  Revolution ;  but  they  were 
found  to  have  escaped  the  general  havoc,  although 
they  had  suffered  some  mutilation.  They  are  de- 
scribed to  be  sculptures  almost  coeval  with  the 
decease  of  the  sovereigns  represented,  and  to  pos- 
sess such  a  chaste  grandeur  and  simplicity  of 
character  as  to  add  great  artistic  value  to  their 
historical  importance.  Mr.  Stothard  represented 
to  the  English  government  of  that  day  the  pro- 
priety of  rescuing  such  venerable  monuments  irom 
further  injury,  and  of  bringing  them  to  West- 
minster Abbey;  and  an  application  appears  to 
have  been  made,  through  some  official  channel,  to 
the  French  authorities;  but  it  was  not  successful, 
though  it  had  the  effect,  as  it  is  said,  of  inducing 
the  latter  to  direct  measures  io  be  taken  for  the 
better  preservation  of  these  effigies.  About  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Stothard  discovered  the  monu- 
mental effigy  of  Queen  Berengaria  in  the  ruins  of 
her  once-stately  abbey-church  of  L'Espan,  near 
Mans,  which  he  found  converted  into  a  barn;  but 
it  was  then  in  contemplation  to  place  this  effigy  in 
the  church  of  St.  Julien  there,  when  the  restora- 
tion of  that  edifice  should  be  completed.  A 
memoir  (which  I  cannot  here  obtain)  on  the 
sepulchral  statues  of  English  sovereigns  at  Fonte- 
vraud  was  read  in  1841  in  the  congress  of  the 
Society  for  Preserving  the  Historical  Monuments 
of  France ;  and  by  the  researches  of  M.  Deville, 
a  distinguished  antiquary  of  Normandy,  another 
effigy  of  King  Richard  "of  the  Lion  Heart"  was 
brought  to  light  in  1838,  from  beneath  the  modern 
pavement  of  the  choir  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  made  known  in  England 
by  the  very  interesting  communication  made  by 
Mr.  Albert  Way  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  and  published  in  vol.  xxix.  of  the 
ArchcBoiogia. 

1  am  not  aware  that  attention  has  been  other- 
wise drawn  to  these  effigies  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Stothard's  great  work,  nor  can  I  find  that 
his  suggestion  has  at  any  time  been  revived,  or 
that  the  steps  which  may  have  been  taken  at 
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deliver;  of  tlie  lair,  and  in  cotmection  with  tlie  characters,  b?  disUn^iahing  iailial  from  medial 

account  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law ;  anbflequently,  and  terminal  letters,  having  retained  only  thirteen 

constant  allusion  ia  made  to  ivriting.     There  is  orkinally  distinct  characters  in  its  alphabet, 

onlyonereferenoe  tothi8artinHomer(Ji,Z.168.).  The  Ethiopic,  written  iiroia  left  to  right,  has 

The  author  of  Job,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  manifestly  furnished  the  Arabs  with  their  cursive 

much  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  art  and  science  character,  the  one  uniformly  printed,  written  from 

than  Moses,  speaba  of  the  cutting  and  painting  right  to  left,  or  otherwise  both  have  derived  them 

(for  80  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  words  should  be  from  a  common  source.     Of  the  intimate  relation 

rendered,  and  not  printing)  on  a  roll,  ■• «.  with  early    subsisting    between    the    Ethiopians    and 

the  sli/U  and  bituh;  also  of  the  cutting  (Jelling}  their  Shemitic  congeners  in  Asia,  one  remarkable 

with  a  chisel  (in  Arabic,  a  digger)  on  lead,  or  on  inatance  is  the  former  retaining  to  themselves  ex- 

arock.*  clusively  "the  exallfid  horn,"  so  often  mentioned 


The  eiaminationof  the  copies  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  wearing  of  which  has 
already  in  our  possession  will  probably  determine  been  long  abandoned  by  every  other  family  of  that 
whether  the  language  is  hierr^Iyphic,  ayllabin,  or     race.  T.  J,  Bucktoh. 
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alphabetic.     The  principal  point  is  to  enumerate  Lichfield, 
the  characters  found  to  be  clearly  distinct  from 
each  other.     Should  there  be  found  two  to  three 
hundred  decidedly  distinct  characters  —  assuming 

it  to  be  one  language  and  one  uniform  character  oi  lohdon 
that  language,  for  many  nations  (peoples)  use  more 

than  one  character  —  the  language  a  priori  must  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Walhraok.  —  Sir  Kobert 
be  hieroglyphic.  If  70  to  90,  it  will  be  syOabic;  Chichelej',  alderman  and  twice  Lord  Mayor  of 
but  if  only  20  to  fiO,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  London,  is  said,  in  Wm.  Eavenhill's  Short  Account 
that  it  ia  alphabetic  The  letters  distinct  from  of  the  Company  of  Grocers  from  their  Original 
each  other  may  be  less  than  20,  inasmuch  as  in  the  (4to.  Lond.  1689),  to  have  purchased  the  ground 
Arabic,  most  probably  the  language  which  will  whereon  St.  Stephen's  church  stands,  and  to  have 
solve  this  problem,  one  character  represents  se-  built,  at  his  own  charge,  the  church  which  was  af- 
veral  sounds,  the  points,  usually  omitted,  alone  terwards  replaced  by  the  edifice  of  Sir  Christopher 
distinguishing  the  difference  between  be,  te,  tse.  Wren.  The  founder  waa  a  member  of  that  com- 
«un,  and  _/i«^  between  jim,  ha  and  cha,  between  pany,  and  to  them  he  gave  the  ndvowson.  He 
dal  and  ztd,  between  re  and  se,  sin  and  shin,  zad  waa  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  of  whom  the 
and  dad,  fe  uid  iaf.  Sec  &o.  On  the  other  hand,  eldest  was  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
that  knguage  has  increased  the  number  of  its  terbury  temp.  Henry  VI.  The  second  brother 
____^ was  Sir  William,  who,  like  Kobert,  was  an  alder- 
man, and  a  member  of  the  Grocers'  Company. 
From  the  younger  brother,  Kobert,  descended 
timony.-  if  poime'd  wirt.  T.,rtk  instead  ef  Paihc^h.  Sir  Thomas  Chicheley,  who  was  Mister  of  the 
The  ee-eral  «nse  of  this  chapter,  in  some  respect.  Ordnance  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
obseur^,  appears  to  be,  "  I  seek  for  justiee,  but  cannot  ''^^^  '"  ^^^J^ip  "/  '^,'?rwu  '  . 
obtain  it.  Every  obstacle  [a  put  in  my  way.  Neither  Oroeers  Hoii.— In  141 1  the  custos  or  warden 
my  own  kindred  nor  servunts  obey  me.  Look  ut  my  "'^'^  brethren  of  the  Grocers'  Company  purchased 
most  wreiebed  condition ;  although  I  call  you  friends,  of  Robert  Lord  Fitz  waiter  hls  mansion-house  and 
you  all  hate  me.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  perse-  lands,  extending  from  near  the  Old  Jewry  to 
cutingmy  body,  but  you  afflict  my  soul  also.  Oh  that  Walbrook  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  London,  for 
I  could  mate  an  impression  upon  you.  I  would  set  320  marks,  and  soon  afterwards  laid  the  foundation 
forth  my  petition  for  relief  ftom  your  pereecutions  on  a  of  their  new  Common-hall.  In  1429  they  had 
roll,  on  lead,  or  on  a  rock,  oa  a  constant  memorial  in  license  to  acquire  lands  of  the  value  of  500  marks, 
testimony  of  my  sufferings  and  your  hate ;  as  I  know  There  was  "  a  fair  open  garden  behind,  for  air 
tliat  my  Goel  (Redeemer  or  Aveneer)  lives,  and  will  ^^^  diversion,  and  before  the  house,  within  the 
at  length  ascendfrom  the  dust  (Sana  or  soil).  (In  his  „ate,  a  large  court-yard."  The  company,  after 
approacli  he  raises  a  cloud  of  dust. )     Then  arise  and  ^^^  ^     f  J^^^       ^^uilt  and  enlar^d  the  old 

':^::\Tii^^;:^k;^^z^il^,^::^^%  ^^%^,^^^^-^ff^^y^^^A.^^/s.eGro^^^^ 

represenlalLe,  although  Imay  be  hardlyable  to  attend  ^ompm^  (Lond.  1689),      with  offices  and  accom- 

from  mental  aniiely.      Then  you  will  say,  why  did  we  "odations  far  beyond  any  Other  place,  for  the  most 

persecute  him,  we  were  all  wrong.     And  you  will  fear  Commodious  seat  of  the  chief  magistrate."     (See 

puniahmentbecauseyouwill  learn  thatjusdce  must  be  Mr^  Cunningham's  quotation  from  Strype,   as  to 

satisfied."  its  civiu  uses.)     King  Charles  II.  accepted   the 

Divested  of  its  highly  poetic  diction,  the  above  gives  office  of  Master  of  the  Company,  and  they  set  up 

the  subject-matter  in  tlie  vernacular. ;  his  statue  in  the  Boyvl  Eichai^.     See  Raven- 
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hiirs  Short  Account  of  the  Company  of  Orocers^ 
and  Howers  Londinopolis^  fol.  Lond.  1657. 

W.  S.  G. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Sept  1851. 


SICHABD  BOLLS  OF  HAMPOLE,  NO.  U. 

Owing  to  my  absence  from  England,  I  was  un- 
able to  answer  the  Queries  which  were  put  to  me 
(No.  94.,  p.  116.)  by  your  respected  correspon- 
dent J.  E.  The  -woT^guiBiroun  (aa  also  Salhamu) 
was  merely  an  error  of  the  press;  and  with  respect 
to  the  others,  I  concur,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
learned  observations  of  Mb.  Singeb  (No.  96., 
p.  1«19.).  Quistroun,  it  may  be  added,  is  found  in 
a  MS.  chronicle  quoted  in  the  preface  to  the 
French  version  of  Havehk,  and  with  the  expla- 
nation "  de  sa  quisyne.'  The  singular  form  of 
chavnsendees  is  written  cJiauncemele  m  the  Prompt 
tuar.  Pannd.j  and  rendered  subtelaris^  which,  ac- 
cording to  Ducange,  would  correspond  exactly  to 
slipper, 

1  now  b^  to  present  your  readers  with  a  fresh 
series  of  extracts  from  the  same  volume.  The 
first,  though  rather  long,  will  not  easily  bear  ab- 
breviation. It  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Piers 
Ploughman,  but  earlier  by  several  years.  The 
subject  is  ihe  unfaithfulness  of  the  clergy  in  the 
former  half  of  the  fourteenth  century :  — 

'^  Ms  word  is  mekil  agen  l>ese  clerkis 
\>^  schuld  kenne  lewid  folk  good  werkis, 
And  gader  hem  to  goddis  hord 
Wi)'  rightful  lyf  and  goddis  word. 
Hem  auhte  Mnke  if  l>ei  wer  wise 
How  I'd  schul  stonde  at  goddis  assise, 
And  gelden  acountes  of  sJl  hir  wit 
How  )>ei  in  i>*  world  han  spent  it. 
Lord  what  schul  I'ese  persouns  say 
Whan  ]>ei  schul  come  on  domys  day 
To  gelde  of  al  hir  lyf  acounte 
And  what  hir  rentis  may  amounte, 
)>at  l>ei  of  lewid  men  take  her 
Hir  soulis  hele  hem  to  ler. 
And  diden  not  so  but  lyued  in  lust 
Of  flesch,  J>*  makil>  )>®  soule  rust. 
For  riche  persouns  louen  mor  now 
Flesch-likmgmor  ^an  l>® soule  prow  [i.^.  profit] ; 
i'ei  wene  to  sewe  cristis  trace  [i.  e,  follow  His 

track] 
AViJ>  hunting  and  w*  >®  deer  chace; 
J*ei  fedin  hir  flesch  wil>  good  mete 
\>^  lewid  folk  hem  tilen  and  gete ; 
l>ei  lyuen  on  lewid  folkis  traueyle 
And  nouht  to  hem  ^ei  auayle. 
For  ther  \>q\  schuld  w'  sarmoun  tille 
^  lewid  folkis  herte  and  wille  " 
To  right  longing  of  heuene-riche  bewhile, 
Wil>  wikkid  example  >ei  hem  begile : 
For  wikkid  example  >ei  hem  geue 
In  wikkednes  alway  for  to  leue. 


For  >er  Kel  schuld  hem  mdcnes  schewe 

^ei  schewe  hem  pride  and  vnthewe. 

And  ther  l*ei  schulde  teche  hem  dele 

And  parte  w*  god  of  hir  catele, 

Ther  teche  ^ei  hem  wi>  couetise 

To  spar  hir  good  in  euyl  wise. 

For  we  seen  so  these  persouns  spar 

\>^  >ei  suffre  pore  men  mysfar ; 

We  see  hem  fayr  grehoundis  fede 

And  suffren  V^  pore  to  deyen  for  nede, 

And  euyl  example  ^us  l>ei  gyue 

To  hir  pareschyns  euyle  to  lyue. 

For  me  ^inke^  it  is  no  ferly  [t.  e,  wondei 

^ouh  lewid  folk  lyue  in  foly, 

Whan  )>ei  seen  prestis  and  persouns 

Mistake  agen  god  as  felouns. 

Groddis  felouns  I  hem  calle 

J>^  maki^  man  in  synne  falle, 

Wi>  example  of  euyl  lyf 

^*  is  now  in  l>is  world  ful  ryf. 

>erfor  I  rede  persouns  and  prestis 

M  )^i  ber  sod  on  hir  brestis, 

And  ^enk  now  al  hir  mete  and  drink 

Comi)>  of  her  pareschyns  swink. 

And  teche  l>ei  hem  how  ]>at  )>ei 

Schul  toward  heuene  take  i^  wei. 

And  after  holde  hem  wel  >erinne 

And  kepe  hem  fro  dedli  synne. 

For  wel  is  hem  M  wiJ>  preching 

Mai  tele  [i.e.  allure]  soulis  to  heuene  kii 

2.  Nor  was  the  author  of  these  sermons  lej 
vere  in  rebuking  the  faults  of  the  layman, 
following  is  a  specimen  of  his  pljun-spokec 
vour : — 

"  But  crist  of  M  man  sey th  wites  [f.e.  reproa 
^at  in  sarmoun  not  delytes. 
For  many  folis  heren  a  sarmoun 
Wil*  outen  ony  deuocioun ; 
M  is  in  Englisch  loue-longing, 
^^  auhte  of  mannes  herte  spring 
Toward  1^  blisse  t>^  lasti^,  ay, 
And  not  toward  J^  worldis  play. 
But  sum  men  sitten  at  sarmoun 
^*  wer  better  ben  atte  toun ; 
On  worldis  wele  Knk  )>ei  so  mekil 
>^  is  deceyuabil  fals  and  fekil, 
^at  sarmoun  sauoureth  hem  nouht 
So  is  hir  herte  menyng  (?)  in  >ouht. 
And  sum  other  sell  gomes 
^^  for  to  her  sarmoun  comes, 
And  soddis  word  so  litil  kepib 
!>'  at  P*  preching  manye  slepil* : 
At  goddis  word  ^ei  ben  sleping 
And  at  ^  taueme  hous  waking : 
Atlyche-wake  [t.e.  corpse-watching]  and 

plawes, 
l>ei  ben  waking  til  ^•  day  dawcs, 
But  whan  ^ei  come  sarmoun  to  her 
>ei  ben  so  heuy  and  so  swer, 


I 
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)>*  hir  heuedis  ^ei  may  not  hold  vp 
But  hongen  it  in  i>*  fendis  cup." 

3.  Yet  with  regard  to  one  class  of  questions,  the 
tongue  of  the  preacher  was  restrained.  After 
touching  the  subject  of  confession  and  the  frailty 
of  some  confessors,  he  adds  in  a  significant  way : 

"  Of  Ws  mater  coude  I  sey  mar, 
But  God  wod  >*  I  ne  dar. 
For  beter  is  skilful  pes  to  holde 
J'an  in  speche  ben  to  bolde." 

4.  The  following  extract  will  not  fail  to  interest 
the  student  of  prophecy : — 

"  Get  wone  ful  many  iewis  thore,  [i.e,  in  captivity] 
And  so  schul  >ei  don  euer  more, 
Til  ageyn  domes  day, 
^an  schul  i'ei  i'ens  out-stray,     . 
And  ouer  al  J>er  i>ei  go 
Cristen  folk  schul  Pei  slo ; 
And  i>ei  schul  receyue  antecrist 
And  wene  )>*  he  be  ihu  crist ; 
And  sone  after  comii'  domes  day. 
As  we  in  prophecye  her  say." 

5.  The  last  passage  I  shall  cite  is  a  curious 
exposition  of  the  First  Commandment  (p.  455.) : — 

"  i>*  first  heste  is  i'is :  l>u  schalt  worschipen  H 
lord  god  &  him  alone  seruyn.  In  M  heste  is  for- 
boden  to  don  any  sacrifice  to  mawmettis  or  wor- 
schipe  to  fals  goddis.  In  )>^  heste  also  is  forboden 
al  moner  wicchecraftis,  enchauntementis,  wil'  seruys 
and  markis  and  al  manere  experimentis,  coniura- 
ciouns,  as  men  wone  to  do  and  maken  for  thynges 
i-'Stolen,  in  bacynes,  in  swerdis  and  in  certeyn 
names  wreten  and  enclosed,  holi  water  and  holi 
candel  and  ol'ere  manye  maneris  whiche  ben 
nought  good  to  neuene.  In  l>*  heste  also  is  for- 
boden al  maner  iogelyng  and  for  to  tellyn  of 
^ing  H  is  to  comen,  be  sterres  and  planets,  or 
be  metell,  or  be  destene,  or  be  schynynge  of  >* 
pawme  of  mannes  bond  or  eny  ol>ere  maneris.  For 
Pel  aproperen  to  man  J*ing  J>*  oneliche  falle)*  to 
god,  to  witen  of  Wnges  H  arn  to  come,"  &c. 

v<  H. 

St  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge. 


to  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to,  I  laid  down  my 
pipe  and  walked  into  the  churchyard  to  observe 
what  passed,  and  my  movement  induced  my 
brother  and  another  or  two  to  become  spectators 
also.  The  funeral  party  having  arranged  them- 
selves at  the  entrance,  the  ceremony  commenced 
as  follows.  The  parish  clerk  or  verger  walked 
first,  having  a  lemon  in  one  hand  and  a  bunch  of 
evergreen  m  the  other;  he  was  followed  by  six 
choristers  or  singing  boys,  then  six  men  as  bearers 
carrying  the  coffin,  and  after  them  the  mourners 
and  other  attendants.  As  soon  as  the  cavalcade 
moved  off,  the  clerk  or  verger  gave  out  a  strophe 
of  some  psalm  or  hymn,  which  he  and  the  boys 
chanted  while  moving  round  the  churchyard ;  and 
thus  chanting  they  followed  a  green  path,  which  I 
discovered  was  kept  close  mown  for  the  purpose ; 
and  I  observed  our  worthy  pastor  had  joined  the 
cavalcade,  though  alone,  and  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  mourners.  I  understood  it  was 
customary  thus  to  move  three  times  round,  but 
being  a  very  sultry  afternoon,  the  party  made  two 
turns  serve,  when  coming  to  the  open  grave  the 
bearers  let  down  the  coffin  into  it,  and  then 
another  strophe  was  chanted,  which  ended,  the 
mourners  took  a  last  look  at  the  coffin,  and  silently 
dropped  their  sprigs  of  evergreen  upon  it ;  the 
bearers  then  each  took  a  spade,  already  provided 
for  them,  and  quickly  filled  up  the  grave,  and  ad- 
justed its  form,  when  the  funeral  party  returned 
silently  home  as  they  came.  The  pastor  had  now 
retreated  again  to  the  alcove  in  his  garden,  where 
we  soon  joined  him,  and  he  told  me  that  as  we  had 
gone  to  witness  the  ceremony,  it  would  have  been 
thought  disrespectful  had  he  not  also  shown 
himself,  though  it  did  not  appear  that  his  attend- 
ance was  necessary.  The  general  practice  here 
observed  of  the  bearers  filling  up  the  grave,  shows 
that  the  Irish  labourers  had  some  more  general 
custom  for  their  practice  than  Mr.  Gattt  appears 
to  be  aware  of.  W.  S.  Hesleden. 


FOLK  LOBE. 


A   FUNESAL  IN   HAMBURGH. 

Mr.  Gattt's  observations  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  499.)  re- 
garding the  funeral  of  an  Irish  labourer,  have 
reminded  me  that  while  on  a  visit  some  years 
ago  to  a  brother  in  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  we 
one  Sunday  spent  the  day  with  a  worthy  pastor 
of  a  small  village  a  few  miles  from  that  city, 
where  we  went  early  enough  to  attend  morning 
service  in  the  village  church ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon, while  indulging  with  our  pipes  and  coffee 
in  an  alcove  in  the  pastor*s  garden,  I  observed 
a  funeral  approach  the  churchyard  gate,  and 
imderstanding  that  the  ceremony  was  different 


The  Baker's  Daughter.  — -  Ophelia  (Act  IV. 
Sc.  5.)  says  that 

**  The  owl  was  a  baker*s  daughter." 

This  reminds  me  of  a  Welsh  tradition  concerning 
the  female  who  refused  a  bit  of  dough  from  the 
oven  to  the  Saviour  "when  He  hungered,"  and 

was  changed  into  Cassek  gwenwyn,  Hvv  Ulish, 
lamia,  strix,  the  night  spectre,  mara,  or  screech-owl. 

G.M. 

"  Pray  remember  the  Grotto "  on  St,  James's 
Day  (Vol.  i.,  p.  5.). — The  interesting  note  with 
which  Mb.  WiiiLiAM  J.  Thoms  presented  the  first- 
bom  of  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  may  perhaps 
admit  of  a  postscript,  borrowed  from  one  of  Mr. 
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Jerdan's  well-deserving  pupils,  the  Literary  6ra- 
zetie  for  1822 :; 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  illuminated  grottos 
of  oyster-shells  for  which  the  London  children  beg 
about  the  streets,  are  the  repres^itatives  of  some  Ca- 
tholic emblem  which  had  its  day,  as  a  substitute  for  a 
more  classical  idol.  I  was  struck  in  London  with  the 
similarity  of  the  plea  which  the  children  of  both  coun- 
tries urge  in  order  to  obtain  a  halfpenny.  The  '  It  is 
but  once  a  year,  sir ! '  often  reminded  me  of  the 

*  La  Cruz  de  Mayo 
Que  no  come  ni  bebe 
£n  todo  el  ano.' 

*}The  Cross  of  May, 
Remember  pray, 

Which  fasts  a  year  and  feasts  a  day.*  ** 
[Letters  from  Spain,    By  Don  Leucadio  Doblado. 

This  to  prove  that  I  did  remember  the  grotto. 

*&? 
Manpadt  House. 

The  King's  Evil,  —  One  Mr.  Bacon  of  Ferns, 
being  an  one-and-twentieth  son  born  in  wedlock, 
without  a  daughter  intervening,  has  performed 
prodigious  cures  in  the  king's  evil  and  scrofulous 
cases,  by  stroking  the  part  with  his  hand.  {The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  fox  Decemhev  1731,  p.  543.) 

*&? 

Bees. — Being  at  a  neighbour's  house  about  a 
month  ago,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
death  of  a  mutual  acquaintance  a  short  time  prior 
to  my  visit.  A  venerable  old  lady  present  asked, 
with  great  earnestness  of  manner,  "  Whether  Mr. 
E..*s  bees  had  been  informed  of  his  death  ?"  (Our 
iriend  R.  had  been  a  great  bee-keeper.)  No  one 
appeared  to  be  able  to  answer  the  old  lady's  ques- 
tion satisfactorily,  whereat  she  was  much  con- 
cerned, and  said,  "Well,  if  the  bees  were  not 
told  of  Mr.  R.'s  death  they  would  leave  their 
hives,  and  never  return.  Some  people  give  them 
a  piece*  of  the  funeral  cake  ;  I  don't  think  that  is 
absolutely  necessary,  but  certainly  it  is  better  to 
tell  them  of  the  dea,th."  Being  shortly  afterwards 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  deceased  friend's 
residence,  1  went  a  little  out  of  my  way  to  inquire 
after  the  bees.  Upon  walking  up  the  garden  I 
saw  the  industrious  little  colony  at  full  work.  I 
learned,  upon  inquiring  of  the  housekeeper,  that 
the  bees  had  been  properly  informed  of  Mr.  R.'s 
death. 

I  was  struck  with  the  singularity  of  this  speci- 
men of  folk-lore,  and  followed  up  the  subject  with 
further  inquiries  amongst  my  acquaintance.  I 
found  that  in  my  own  family,  upon  the  death  of 
my  mother,  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  the 
bees  were  duly  informed  of  the  event.  A  lady 
friend  also  told  me,  that  twenty  years  ago,  when 
she  was  at  school,  the  father  of  her  school-mistress 
died,  and  on  that  occasion  the  bees  were  made 


acquainted  with  his  death,  and  regaled  with  some 
of  the  funeral  cake. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  this  custom  prevails  in 
any  other,  and  what  part  of  England,  and  to  what 
extent  ?  L.  L.  L. 

North  Lincolnshire. 


THE   CAXTON   COITEB. 

Reflecting  on  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  works 
which  issued  from  the  press  of  Caxton,  the  ques- 
tion arises.  What  number  of  copies  was  he  accus- 
tomed to  print  ?  On  that  point,  as  it  se^ms,  we 
have  only  conjectures. 

Maittaire  assumes  that  the  number  was  about 
200;  an  opinion  which  I  shall  not  controvert. 
Dibdin,  however,  inclines  to  think,  with  regard  to 
The  golden  legend  and  other  works  of  the  same 
class,  "  that  at  least  400  copies  were  struck  off;" 
and  in  support  of  this  conjecture,  cites  the  practice 
of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  as  proved  by  the 
memorial  addressed  in  their  behalf  to  Sixtus  IV., 
by  J.  Andrea,  bishop  of  Aleria,  in  1472,  which 
practice  he  thus  states :  — 

«  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  celebrated  list  of  the 
number  of  copies  of  the  different  works  printed  by 
those  indefatigable  typographical  artists,  Sweynheym 
and  Pannartz,  it  would  appear  that  275  was  the  usual 
number  of  copies  of  a  particular  work ;  although  some- 
times they  ventured  to  strike  off  as  many  as  550  i  and, 
twice,  not  fewer  than  1100  copies." 

Now,  our  renowned  bibliographer  misinterprets 
the  important  document  which  he  cites.  Sweyn- 
heym and  Pannartz  printed  300  copies  of  a 
DonatxjLSy  and  the  same  number  of  a  Speculum  vitm 
humancB^  and  of  two  more  works.  In  all  other 
cases,  each  impression  of  the  works  which  pro- 
ceeded from  their  press  consisted  of  only  275  copies. 
The  words  Volumina  quingenta  quinqttaginta  refer 
to  works  of  which  two  editions  were  published,  or 
which  were  in  two  volumes ;  and  the  words  Volu' 
mina  mille  centum^  to  a  work  of  which  thei'e  were 
two  editions  of  two  volumes  each.  So  the  con- 
jecture of  Dibdin  loses  its  best  support. 

As  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz  printed  only  275 
copies  of  the  works  of  such  authors  as  St.  Augus- 
tin  and  St.  Jerome,  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Ovid, 
Quinctilian,  and  Virgil  —  works  which  must  have 
found  purchasers  in  all  parts  of  Europe  —  it  is 
rather  improbable  that  Caxton  should  have  ven- 
tured to  exceed  that  number  with  respect  to  books 
for  which,  being  chiefly  translations,  there  could 
be  no  demand  beyond  the  shores  of  England. 

Bolton  Cobnet. 


Braham  Moor, — ^The  following  remarkable  ac- 
count of  this  place  by  John  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Mal- 
ton,  in  the  year  1781,  may  be  interesting  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  your  paper.    Braham  is  situated 
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five  miles  S.W.  of  Tadcaster,  and  close  to,  and  in, 
the  remains  of  the  old  Boman  road  called  "  Watling 
Street : "  — 

'*  Upon  the  middle  of  this  moor  a  man  may  see 
ten  miles  around  him ;  within  those  ten  miles  there 
is  as  much  free  stone  as  would  build  ten  cities  as  large 
as  York  ;  within  those  ten  miles  there  is  as  much  good 
oak  timber  as  would  build  those  ten  cities ;  there  is  as 
much  limestone,  and  coals  to  bum  it  into  lime,  as  the 
building  of  those  ten  cities  would  require ;  there  is 
also  as  much  clay  and  sand,  and  coals  to  burn  them 
into  bricks  and  tiles,  as  would  build  those  ten  cities ; 
within  those  ten  miles  there  are  two  iron  forges  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  iron  for  the  building  of  those  ten 
cities,  and  10,000  tons  to  spare;  within  those  ten  miles 
there  is  lead  sufficient  for  the  ten  cities,  and  10,000 
fodders  to  spare ;  within  those  ten  miles  there  is  a  good 
coal  seam  sufficient  to  furnish  those  ten  cities  with 
firing  for  10,000  years ;  within  those  ten  miles  there 
are  three  navigable  rivers,  from  any  part  of  which  a 
man  may  take  shipping  and  sail  to  any  part  of  the 
world  ;  within  those  ten  miles  there  are  seventy  gentle- 
men's houses,  all  keeping  coaches^  and  the  least  of  them 
an  esquire,  and  ten  parks  and  forests  well  stocked  with 
deer ;  within  those  ten  miles  are  ten  market  towns,  one 
of  which  may  be  supposed  to  return  1 0,000/.  per  week." 

Chas.  W.  Mabkham. 

Becca  Hall,  Tadcaster. 

Portraits  of  Burke* — Through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  I  have  just  examined  ^at  I  take  to  be  an 
interesting  and  curious  work  of  art,  viz.,  a  minia- 
ture of  the  great  Edmund  Burke,  painted  by  Sir 
Jpshua  Keynolds,  and  said  to  be  the  ordy  miniature 
he  ever  painted.  It  is  a  small  oval  of  ivory  exe- 
cuted in  water  colours,  and  represents  him  past 
the  meridian  of  life ;  his  hair  combed  back  from  his 
ample  forehead,  and  powdered;  the  coat  (ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  day)  without  a  collar, 
and,  as  well  as  the  waistcoat,  of  a  chocolate  colour; 
a  white  stock,  and  the  shirt  frill  of  lace ;  the  features, 
although  retaining  great  animation  and  intelligence, 
are  round  and  plump.  The  painting  is  carefully 
and  delicately  &iished.  The  same  friend  also 
possesses  another  miniature  of  the  same  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  (artist  unknown),  deserving 
notice  :  it  is  in  a  much  larger  oval,  and  drawn  in 
coloured  crayons.  This  likeness  represents  the 
statesman  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  life,  and  is 
most  exquisitely  executed:  his  fine  auburn  hair  in 
natural  waves,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  also 
thrown  off  the  face,  the  features  rather  sharp,  the 
nose  prominent,  the  eyes  brilliant,  the  lips  beau- 
tifully expressed,  and,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
most  highly  finished  specimens  of  this  style  I  ever 
saw :  the  costume  the  same  as  that  abeady  de- 
scribed, the  colour  being  a  snuff-brown.  In  this 
portrait,  a  black  ribbon  crosses  the  lace  frill,  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  an  eye-glass,  an  appendage 
not  observable  in  portraits  taken  later  in  life. 
The  lady  who  owns  these  paintings  is  the  widow 
of  a  gentleman  lately  deceased,  who  being  related 


to,  was  brought  up  under  the  guardianship  of  this 
great  man,  and  was  by  him  introduced  into  public 
ufe;  circumstances  which  prove  the  authenticity 
pf  the  works  thus  briefly  described.  M.  W.  B, 
Bruges,  Sept.  26.  1851. 


^xxzxiti* 


QENEBAL  JAMES  WOLFE,  WHO  FELL  AT  QUEBEC. 

A  short  time  ago  I  accidentally  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  small  packet  of  autograph  letters,  by 
this  distinguished  man,  to  a  very  intimate  friend 
and  brother  officer.  These  letters  were  found  in 
an  old  military  chest,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
latter.  They  are  twelve  in  number ;  the  first  is 
dated  Glasgow,  2d  April,  1749,  and  the  last,  Sa- 
lisbury, 1st  December,  1758,  on  the  eve  of  his  em- 
barkation with  the  memorable  expedition  against 
Quebec.  The  letters  are  written  in  a  small  and 
remarkably  neat  hand,  and  Wolfe^s  seal  is  still  ad* 
hering  to  some  of  them.  They  contain  much 
honourable  sentiment,  and  proofs  of  a  warm 
generous  heart. 

The  perusal  of  these  curious  letters,  and  their 
allusions  to  passing  incidents,  have  excited  a  desire 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
Wolfe's  personal  history ;  but  in  this  I  experience 
considerable  difficulty,  from  the  meagreness  with 
which  his  biographers  appear  to  have  treated  the 
subject.  I  shall  accordingly  feel  much  obliged  by 
any  of  your  military,  or  other  correspondents, 
favouring  me  with  references  to  the  fullest  and 
best  account  of  this  distinguished  officer.  I  am 
anxious  to  obtain  information,  in  particular,  on 
the  following  points. 

1.  Wolfe's  family  connexions?  I  am  aware 
who  his  father  was,  but  should  like  to  know  if  the 
former  had  any  brothers  or  sisters,  and  who  is  the 
present  representative?  What  was  his  mother's 
name  and  family  ? 

2.  Where  was  Wolfe  educated  ?  In  one  of  the 
letters  he  mentions  that  he  was  taken  from  his 
studies  at  fifteen,  and  entered  the  army  at  that 
early  age. 

3.  The  different  regiments  in  which  he  held  a 
commission,  with  his  rank  in  each,  the  steps  and 
date  of  promotion  ? 

4.  His^r«^  and  subsequent  military  services? 

5.  How  long  was  he  stationed  in  Scotland,  on 
what  duty,  and  in  what  places  ? 

6.  In  particular,  was  he  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  any  of  the  military  roads  in  that 
country,  when  and  where  f 

7.  Did  he  serve  in  Scotland  during  the  rebellion 
of  1745-46,  and  was  he  present  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden  ?  If  so,  in  what  regiment,  and  with  what 
rank? 

8.  Are  there  any  good  portrtuts  of  Wolfe 
extant,  and  where  arc  they  to  be  seen  ? 
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9.  Was  his  body  brought  to  Englasd,  and  are 
any  memorials  of  him  preserved,  such  as  his 
sword,  pistols,  &c.  ?  His  spurs  were  lately  in  the 
possession  of  a  gentleman  near  GlaFgow.  5* 


WALK£R*S   SrrrEBIKGS   OF  THE   CLEBGT. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Ecelesinstical  History 
Society  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Walkers 
Svfferings  of  the  Clergy  f  At  the  time  when  the 
society  was  instituted  it  was  on  the  list  of  works  to 
be  published  by  them. 

Surely,  if  that  is  the  case,  somewhat  might  be 
done  to  correct  the  many  inaccuracies,  and,  in 
other  ways,  increase  the  value  of  a  work  which  has 
preserved  the  memory  of  some  of  the  most  exalted 
acts  of  Christian  heroism  that  England  has  ever 
witnessed. 

"Will  the  editor  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  '* 
open  his  pages  to  receive  notes  and  corrections 
for  a  future  edition  of  The  Svfferings  of  the 
Clergy  f  Dryasdust. 

[It  is  believed  that  the  trading  speculation,  miscalled 
a  Society,  has  ended   with  considerable  loss  to  both 
undertakers  and  subscribers;  and  is  not  likely  to  pub* 
lish  any  more  of  the  works  which  figured  in  its  rhodo- 
montade   prospectus.      Certainly  it  is  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  new,  careful,  and  critical  edition 
of  Walker ;  and  any  assistance  which  can  be  rendered 
by  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  will  be  at   the  service  of 
anybody  who  will  undertake  such  a  work.     It  would 
be  well,  however  (and  it  is  mentioned  here  with  general 
reference  to  all  such  cases,  though  it  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  present),  if  the  learned  doctor  would 
specify  some  mode  by  which  the  readers  of  "  Notes 
AND  Queries"  may  address  him  directly.     The  Editor 
suggests  this,  not  to  save  himself  trouble,  or  because  he 
grudges  room  (or  rather  would  grudge  room  if  he  had 
it)  for  many  voluminous  and  important  communica- 
tions, which  would  be  very  valuable  to  the  Doctor,  but 
which,  from  length,  and  want  of  general  interest,  could 
not  be  inserted  in  this  little  work.     It   is  probable 
that  he  would  by  this  mode  obtain  many  communis 
cations  which  the  writers  would  not  send  to  **  Notes 
AND  Queries/*  from  being  aware  that  they  could  not 
be  inserted.     There  would  be  nothing  in  this  to  pre- 
vent his  maintaining  his  incognito  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
Editor  ventures  to  request  his  correspondents  to  send 
to  "  Notes  and  Queries"  anything  that  is  brief,  and 
may  promise  to  be  of  general  interest ;  and  to  address 
anything   which   may   be   more    voluminous   to  Dr. 
Dryasdust,  at  our  publisher's,  No.  186.  Fleet  Street.] 


207.  Colonies  in  England,  —  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  me  any  information  about  a 
colony  of  Spaniards  said  to  exist  at  Brighton ;  of 
Flemings  in  Pembrokeshire  ;  of  Frisians  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  of  Moors  in  (I  tbii^)  Stnfibrdshire  ;  and 
of  some  Scandinavian  race,  with  dark  eyes  and 


dark  hair,  at  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk.  I  shoidd 
feel  thankful  for  the  mention  of  other  colonies  be- 
sides these,  if  any  more  exist,  as  I  believe  many 
do,  in  other  parts  of  England.         ThxofhtUlCT. 

208.  Buxtorfs  Translation  of  (he  ^  Treatise  m 
Hebrew  Accents,**  by  Julias  ZetTtte.— John  Buxtorf 
the  elder,  in  his  Sibliotheca  Babbinica  (printed 
along  with  his  useful  book  Be  Abbreviaiiaris  He- 
braids:  Basil,  1630),  t).  345.,  speaking  of  the- 
curious  and  valuable  work  on  the  Hebrew  Accents,  | 
by  R.  Elias  Levita,  caUed 

Dyo  DID  nBD. ' 

says,  "  Habemus  cum  Latine  a  nobis  translatum.** 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  this 

translation  was  ever  printed ;  and,  if  not,  whether 

the  MS.  of  it  is  known  to  exist? 

James  H.  Todd. 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin. 

209.  The  Name  "  2?ofctfr^."  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  offer  any  suggestions  as  to  how  the  name 
"Kobert,"  and  its  various  diminutives,  became 
connected  with  so  much  diablerie  ? 

Besides  the  host  of  ^o5-goblins,  Ao&-thrush, 
AoJ-with-the-lantern,  and  the  Yorkshire  Bobbies, 
we  have  those  two  mysterious  wights  Robin  Hood 
and  Bobin  Goodfellow,  and  *'  superstitious  fa- 
vourite" the  Bobin  Kedbreast.  It  is  a  term  also 
frequently  applied  to  idiotcy  (invariably  among 
our  lower  orders  linked  with  the  idea  of  super- 
naturalism).  Hobbil  in  the  northern  and  Bobbin 
in  the  midland  districts  of  England  are  terms 
used  to  denote  a  heavy,  torpid  fellow.  The  French 
Bobin  was  formerly  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Saxokicus. 

210.  Meaning  of  '' ArfHzder  ^  In  HalliwelFs 
Archaic  Bictionary,  p.  821.  col.  2.,  there  is  a  quota- 
tion from  Middleton  s  Epigrams  and  Satyres,  1608. 
Will  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  be  kind  enough 
to  inibrm  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"ArtVizde"  which  occurs  in  the  quotation,  and 
also  give  some  information  as  to  the  book  from 
which  it  is  quoted  ?  Dyce  professes  to  publish  all 
of  Middleton's  known  works,  but  in  his  edition 
(1840)  there  are  no  epigrams  to  be  found. 

QUJESO. 

211.  Sir  William  Grijpih  of  North  Wales.-- 
Elizabeth,  daughter  ofWilliamFiennes,  Constable 
of  Dover  Castle,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Barnet,  10  Edw.  IV.,  married,  according  to  the 
pedigrees  of  Fiennes,  "  Sir  William  Griffith,  of 
North  Wales,  Knt^  It  appears  there  were  several 
persons  of  this  name,  and  one  styled  Chamberlain 
of  North  Wales,  but  no  such  wife  is  given  to  him. 
Can  any  of  your  Welsh  genealogists  identify  the 
Sir  William  Griffith  by  reference  to  any  evidence 
or  authorities,  manuscript  or  otherwise,  which  state 
the  marriage,  and  show  whether  Elizabeth  Fiennes 
had  any  issue?  G. 
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212.  The  Residence  of  William  Penn.  —  I  have 
been  informed  that  Chatham  House,  opposite  the 
barracks  at  Knightsbridge,  was  the  residence  of 
Penn.  This  house  was  built  in  1688 ;  it  had  for- 
merly large  garden  grounds  attached  both  in  front 
and  behind.  Another  account  informed  me  that  a 
house,  now  known  as  the  "  Rising  Sun,"  was  the 
honoured  spot.  This  house  has  only  of  late  years 
been  turned  into  a  public-house;  it  is  of  neat  ap- 
pearance, and  the  date  of  1611  is,  or  was  till 
lately,  to  be  seen  at  the  two  extremes  of  the 
coping.  Querjr,  Can  either  of  these  houses  be 
pointed  out  with  certainty  as  having  been  the 
residence  of  the  great  Quaker,  and,  if  so,  which  ? 
Why  was  the  first-mentioned  house  called  Chat- 
ham House  ?  H.  G.  D. 

213.  MartiaVs  Distribution  of  Hours.  — 

"  Prima  salutantes  atque  altera  continet  hora ; 
Exercet  raucos  tertia  causidicos. 
In  quiutam  varios  extendit  Homa  labores, 
Sexta  quies  lassis  ■ " 

Martial^  iv.  8. 

These  lines  are  the  forenoon  portion  of  Martial's 
well-known  distribution  of  hours  and  occupation. 

Taking  these  hours  then,  for  the  sake  of  simpli- 
fication, at  the  equinox,  when  they  assimilate  in 
length  to  our  modern  hours ;  and  assuming  it  as 
granted  that  "  qtiies  lassis  "  refers  to  the  noon-tide 
siesta,  and  therefore  that  "  sexta "  cannot  signify 
any  time  previous  to  our  twelve  o'clock,  or  noon, 
I  wish  to  ask  the  classical  readers  of  "  Notes  and 
Queries  " — 

1st.  How  far  into  the  day  are  we  carried  by  the 
expression  "  in  quintam  ?  " 

2nd.  If  no  farther  than  to  a  point  equivalent  to 
our  eleven  o'clock,  a.m.,  in  what  way  is  the  vacant 
hour  between  that  point  and  sexta^  or  noon,  ac- 
counted for  by  Martial  ?  A.  E.  B. 

Leeds. 

214.  Moonlight.  —  A  sermon  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
contains  the  following  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
danger  of  much  knowledge  and  little  practice : 

"  The  pale  cold  light  of  the  moon,  which  enlightens 
but  warms  not,  putrifies  what  it  falls  upon." 

Will  any  one  inform  me  whether  this  is  a  physical 
truth,  or  only  an  allowable  use  of  a  popular 
opinion  ?  Philip  Hedgeland. 

215.  Ash-sap  given  to  Jiew-botm  Children.  — 
Lightfoot,  in  his  Flora  Scotia,  vol.  ii.  p.  642.,  says-— 

•*  That  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  (the  Highlands^,. 
at  the  birth  of  a  child  the  nurse  or  midwife  puts  one 
end  of  a  great  stick  of  the  ash-tree  into  the  Hre,  and 
while  it  is  burning  receives  into  a  spoon  the  sap  or 
juice  which  oozes  out  at  the  other  end,  and  administers 
this  as  the  first  spoonfiil  of  liquor  to  the  new-born 
babe.**— .Phillip's  Si/loa  Flora, 

Why  ?  G.  Creed. 


216.  Cockney. — In  John  Minshieu  s  Ductor  in 
Linguas,  published  in  1617,  the  origin  of  this  word 
is  thus  explained  :  — 

"  That  a  citizen's  son  ridmg  with  his  father  out  of 
London  into  the  country,  and  being  a  novice  and 
merely  ignorant  how  corn  and  cattle  increased,  asked, 
when  he  heard  a  horse  neigh,  what  the  horse  did  ? 
His  father  answered,  the  horse  doth  neigh.  Riding 
further  he  heard  a  cock  crow,  and  said,  doth  the  cock 
neigh  too?" 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  story 
had  I  not  been  anxious  to  ascertain  the  real  origin 
of  the  word  "  Cockney,"  about  which  Johnson 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
I  am.  For  any  other  and  more  rational  explana- 
tion I  shall  be  much  obliged,  as  well  as  by  being 
informed  from  what  source  Minshieu  derived 
this  story  of  a  cock  and  a  horse,  which  I  am  con- 
fident I  have  met  with  elsewhere,  and  which  is 
probably  familiar  to  many  of  your  readers. 

H.  C. 

Workington. 

217.  Full  Orders. — This  term  is  well  understood 
to  mean  those  orders  conferred  in  the  church 
which  elevate  a  deacon  to  the  rank  of  a  priest, 
capable  of  a  full  and  entire  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Ap  interesting 
point  has  recently  been  stirred  aft'esh,  touching 
the  validity  of  any  ministerial  commission  which 
does  not  draw  its  authority  from  the  imposition  of 
episcopal  hands.  I  am  not  proposing  to  start  a 
controversial  question,  unsuited  to  the  quiet  and 
pleasant  pages  of  "I^otes  and  Queries;"  but 
there  branches  out  from  this  question  a  Query 
solely  relating  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
involving  no  dispute ;  and  therefore  I  beg  to  ask, 
whether  our  church  holds  that  a  bishop  can  confer 
the  full  orders  of  the  priesthood  without  any  con- 
comitant laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery? 
The  rubric,  in  the  oflSce  for  the  Ordering  of 
Priests,  says,  "  The  Bishop  with  the  Priests 
present  shall  lay  their  hands  severally  upon  the  head 
of  every  one  that  receiveth  the  order  of  Priesthood ;" 
and  the  Bishop  then  says,  "  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Priest  in  the 
Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the 
imposition  of  our  hands,"  &(;.  Is,  then,  the  aid  of 
the  priests  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  the 
rite  ?  Does  the  expression  "  our*  hands "  mean 
both  bishop's  and  priests'  hands,  as  the  joint  in- 
struments of  conveying  authority  to  do  the  work 
and  office  of  a  priest  ?  Is  there  any  instance  of 
an  Anglican  bishop  ordaining  a  priest  without 
assistance  ?  I  am  aware  that  Beveridge  considers 
that  the  bishop's  hands  alone  are  sufficient ;  that 
it  has  never  been  the  practice  in  the  Greek  or  the 
Eastern  churches  for  priests  to  take  a  part  in  the 
ceremony  of  conferring  "  full  orders ; "  and  that 
the  custom  of  their  doing  so  is  referred  to  a 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  a.  d.  398,  which 
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says,  "  When  a  priest  is  ordained,  the  bishop 
blessing  him  and  laying  the  hand  upon  his  head, 
let  all  the  priests  also,  that  are  present,  hold  their 
hands  upon  his  head,  by  the  hands  of  the  bishop." 
Without  the  slightest  reference  to  which  is  really 
the  orthodox  method,  I  would  merely  ask,  whether 
the  Church  of  England  could  legally  forego  the 
intervention  of  the  priests,  just  as  the  Church  of 
Scotland  dispenses  with  the  aid  of  bishops  in  the 
act  of  conferring  "  full  orders  ?  " 

Alfred  Gatty. 

218.  Earwig, — Can  any  correspondent  furnish 
a  derivation  of  ear-wig  superior  to  the  ones  in 
vogue  ?  AEriN. 

219.  The  SovTs  Errand.  —  I  will  thank  any  one 
to  tell  me  on  what  grounds  the  stanzas  called  the 
SoiiTs  Errand  are  reported  to  have  been  written 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  the  night  before  his  ex- 
ecution.    The  first  stanza  is  (memoriter)  — 

"  Go,  soul,  the  body's  guest, 
Upon  a  thankless  errant ! 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best, 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant. 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  the  world  the  lie." 

It  will  be  satisfactory  to  hear  at  the  same  time 
in  what  work  they  are  to  be  found.  A  nobleman 
of  liiffh  rank  is  said  to  have  them  en^rraved  on  a 
silver  table  of  the  period.  jEgrotus. 


Call  a  Spade,  a  Spade.^-Whfit  is  the  origin 
of  the  common  saying  to  caU  a  spade,  a  spade  f 
Is  it  an  old  proverb  or  a  quotation  ?  In  a  letter 
of  Melancthon's  to  Archbishop  Cranraer  respecting 
the  formularies  of  the  Anglican  Church,  dated 
May  1st,  1548,  the  following  sentence  occurs, 
which  seems  to  be  another  form  of  it :  — 

**  In  Ecclesia  rectius,  scaphaniy  scapham  dicere  ;  nee 
objicere  posteris  ambigua  dicta." 

Is  scapham,  scaphxim  dicere,  I  would  also  ask,  a 
classical  quotation,  or  a  modern  Latin  version  of 
the  other  expression  ?  W.  Eraser. 

[Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  Dictionary,  says,  "  The  phrase 

To  call  a  spade  a  spade  is  applied  to  giving  a  person 

his  real  character  or  qualities.     Still  in  use."     "  I  am 

plaine,  I  must  needs  call  a  spade  a  spade,  a  pope  a 

pope." — Mar- Prelate's  Epitome,  p.  2. J 

Prince  Ruperfs  Drops. — At  the  risk  of  being 
thought  somewhat  ignorant,  I  beg  for  enlighten- 
ment with  regard  to  the  following  passage  ex- 
tracted from  a  late  number  of  Household  Words : — 

«  Now  the  first  production  of  an  author,  if  only 
three  lines  long,  is  usually  esteemed  as  a  sort  of  Prince 
Rupert's  Drop,  which  is  destroyed  entirely  if  a  person 
make  on  it  but  a  single  scratch." 

If  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  would 


not  think  this  too  trivial  a  matter  to  notice,  and 
would  inform  me  what  the  allusion  to  "Prince 
Rupert's  Drop"  refers  to,  I  should  be  very  much 
obliged.  Yram. 

[For  the  history  of  Prince  Rupert's  Drops  our  cor- 
respondent is  referred  to  our  lOOth  Number,  p.  234. 
These  philosophical  toys,  which  exhibit  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner  the  eft'ects  of  expansion  and  contraction  in 
melted  glass,  are  made  by  letting  drops  of  melted  glass 
fall  into  cold  water.  Each  drop  assumes  an  oval  form 
with  a  tail  or  neck  resembling  a  retort ;  and  possesses 
this  singular  property,  that  if  a  small  portion  of  the 
tail  is  broken  off  the  whole  bursts  into  powder  with  an 
explosion,  and  a  considerable  shock  is  communicated  to 
the  hand  that  grasps  it.J 

44  }Y()fgg  than  a  Crimed — Who  first  remarked, 
with  reference  to  the  murder  of  the  Due  D'Enghien 
by  Napoleon,  "  It  was  worse  than  a  crime,  it  was 
a  blunder  ?  "  T.  Allason. 

Furnival's  Inn,  Oct.  3.  1851. 

[This  saying  has  always  been  attributed  to  Talley- 
rand ;.  and  it  is  so  clearly  the  remark  of  a  clever 
politician,  but  lax  moralist,  that  we  have  little  doubt 
it  has  been  very  justly  appropriated  to  that  distinguished 
sayer  of  good  things.] 

Arbor  Lowe,  Stanton  Moor,  Ay  re  Family, — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  oblige  me  with  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Druidical  remains  at  Arbor  Lowe 
and  Stanton  Moor,  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  ? 
I  am  unable  to  find  any  but  meagre  notices ;  and 
in  one  or  two  so-called  histories  of  Derbyshire, 
they  are  only  casually  mentioned.  Also  any  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  old  family  of  the  Ayres, 
who  formerly  lived  at  Bircjhever,  and  whose  house 
still  stands  in  a  very  ruinous  condition  at  the  foot 
of  the  Routor  Rocks  ? 

I  have  heard  that  some  very  singular  histories 
are  connected  with  the  family.  H. 

[Arbor  Lowe  and  Stanton  Moor  will  be  found  very 
fully  described  by  that  indefatigable  Derbyshire  anti- 
quary Mr,  Bateman,  in  his  Vestiyes  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Derbyshire^  published  in  1848.] 

Bishop  of  Worcester  "  On  the  Sufferings  of 
Christy — Who  was  the  Bishop  of  W^orcester  about 
the  year  1697  ?  I  have  a  book  by  him  On  the 
Sufferings  of  Christ,  and  it  only  states  by  Edward 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  I  presume  it  is  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet.  ^ly^ia. 

[This  work  is  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet ;  the  first 
edition  was  published  in  1696,  and  Part  II.  in  1700, 
the  year  following  the  Bishop's  death.] 

Lo7^d  Chfford. — Is  the  present  Lord  CliflTord 
lineally  descended  from  the  Lord  Clifibrd  who 
was  Lord  High  Treasurer  temp,  Charles  II.,  or 
whether  he  derives  through  any  collateral  branch? 

Clebictjs. 

[The  present  Lord  Clifford,  the  eighth  baron,  is  li- 
neally descended  from  Thomas  first  13aron  Clifford  of 
Chudleigh,  who  was  so  created  22nd  April,  J 672.] 
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Latin  Translation  of  SarpCs  Council  of  Trent 
—  Can  anv  one  inform  me  who  translated  this 
into  Latin  ?  I  have  a  copy  of  an  early  edition, 
without  printer's  name  or  place  of  publication, 
and  with  the  fictitious  name  Petri  Suavis  Polani ; 
an  anagram,  thoujjh  not  an  accurate  one,  of  Paidi^ 
Sarpis^  Veneti,  The  date  is  1622,  and  over  it  is 
the  device  of  a  man  under  a  tree,  round  which  a 
vine  twines,  with  "  non  solus"  on  a  scroll.  At 
tlie  foot  of  the  title-page  is  a  MS.  note  in  the 
handwriting  of  Rev.  Francis  Boult,  who  was  a 
dissenting  minister  in  Shrewsbury  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  would  enable  those  who  have  access 
to  public  libraries  (which  I  have  not)  to  answer 
the  question  above  proposed.  Si  scire  cupias  quis 
interpres  hanc  historiam  ex  Italico  in  Latinum  ser- 
monem  verterit^  cansula  opusculum  Degorii  Wheare^ 
Relectiones  Hyumales  vocatum  pag,  219  et  220. 

E.  H.  D.  D. 

[This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  very  inaccurate 
Latin  translation  of  Sarpi's  Council  of  Trent.  The 
first  two  chapters  were  translated  by  Sir  Adam  Newton, 
and  the  last  two  by  William  Bedell,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Kilmore.] 

Livery  Stables, — What  is  the  meaning  o^  livery 
stables,  and  when  were  they  first  so  called  ? 

J.  C.  W. 

^Livery,  i.e.  deli  very  ^  from  the  French  Uvrer,  to  de- 
liver. To  the  origin  of  this  word  (says  Junius)  these 
words  of  Chaucer  allude,  **  that  is  the  conisance  of  my 
iivery,  to  all  my  servants  delivered"  Richardson^  also 
gives  the  following  quotation  from  Spenser  explanatory 
of  it : — "  What  livery  is,  wee  by  common  use  in  Eng- 
land know  well  enough,  namely,  that  it  is  allowance 
of  horse-meate,  as  they  commonly  use  the  word  in 
stabling,  as  to  keepe  horses  at  livery:  —  the  which  word, 
I  guesse,  is  derived  oHivering  or  delivering  fortli  their 
nightly  foode.  So  in  great  houses  the  livery  is  said  to  be 
served  up  for  all  night,  that  is,  their  evening's  allowance 
for  drinke.  And  livery  is  also  called  the  upper  weede 
which  a  serving  man  weareth,  so  called  (as  I  suppose) 
for  that  it  was  delivered  and  taken  from  him  at  plea- 
sure."—  Spenser  on  Ireland.'\ 


MABILLOn's  charge  against  the  SPANISH  CLERGY. 
CAMPANELLA  AND  ADAMI.  —  WILKES  MSS. 

It  may  seem  a  little  too  late  to  notice  a  criticism 
nearly  two  years  old;  but,  though  I  had  casually 
looked  at  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  it  is  but  lately 
that  I  have,  with  very  great  pleasure,  read  through 
the  volumes  which  have  appeared.  I  was  there- 
fore ignorant  of  some  remarks  relating  to  myself, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  made.  Greatly 
as  I  am  open  to  the  charge  of  too  frequent  inac- 
curacy in  what  I  have  published,  I  can  defend  my- 
self from  some  strictures  of  your  correspondents. 

The  first  of  these  is  contained  in  a  letter  signed 


Cantab  ("Vol.  i.,  p.  51.),  and  relates  to  a  passage 
in  my  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  I  have 
said,  on  the  authority  of  Mabillon,  "Not  one 
priest  in  a  thousand  in  Spain,  about  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  could  address  a  common  letter  of 
salutation  to  another."  Cantab  produces  the  pas- 
sage in  Mabillon,  which,  contains  exactly  what  I 
have  said  ;  but  assigns  as  a  reason  for  it,  that  the 
Christians,  that  is,  the  clergy,  had  wholly  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
books.  And  this  excuse  Cantab  accepts.  "They 
were  devoting  all  their  energies  to  Arabic  and 
Chaldean  science,  and  in  their  pursuit  of  it  neglected 
other  literature.  A  similar  remark  might  be 
made  respecting  many  distinguished  members  of 
the  university  to  which  I  belong."  In  order  to 
make  this  a  parallel  case,  it  should  be  asserted, 
not  that  many  senior  wranglers  would  be  at  a  loss 
in  a  Greek  chorus,  but  that  they  cannot  write  a 
good  English  letter.  Cantab  seems  to  forget, 
that  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary towards  writing  a  Latin  letter  in  Spain 
was  to  substitute  regular  grammar  for  the  corrupt 
patois,  the  lingua  Romana  rustica,  which  was  soon 
to  become  Castilian.  The  truth  is,  that  the  reason 
assigned  by  Mabillon's  authority,  whoever  it  might 
be,  IS  wholly  incredible.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
it  was  more  than  a  sarcasm  on  the  ignorance 
which  it  affects  to  excuse.  Does  Cantab  believe 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  Spanish  clergy  relin- 
quished at  once,  not  other  literature,  but  the 
most  elementary  knowledge,  for  the  sake  of  study- 
ing Arabic  and  Chaldee  books  ?  And  this  is  not 
alleged  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing Moors  and  Jews,  but  as  a  literary  pastime. 
They  are  expressly  said  to  have  neglected  the 
Scriptures.  The  object  that  I  had  in  view  was  to 
show  the  general  ignorance  of  various  nations  in 
those  ages ;  and  this  charge  of  ignorance,  as  to 
what  lay  most  open  to  the  Spanish  clergy,  would 
hardly  be  alleviated,  even  if  it  were  true,  that 
some  of  them  had  taken  to  the  study  of  Arabic. 

Another  criticism  in  Vol.  i.,  p.  435.,  relating  to 
what  I  have  said  in  Hist,  of  Literature,  vol.  iii. 
p.  149.  (1st  edition),  concerning  Campanella  and 
Adami,  is  better  founded,  though  your  correspon- 
dent C.  is  himself  not  wholly  accurate.  I  have 
said  of  Tobias  Adami,  that  he  "  dedicated  to  the 
philosophers  of  Germany  his  own  Prodromus  Phi- 
losophic Instaurandce  (Instaura/io  is,  of  course,  an 
error  of  the  press),  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Campanella's  Compendium  de  Rerum  Naturd,  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort  in  1617."  C.  says,  "This 
Prodromus  is  a  treatise  of  Campanella's,  not,  as 
Mr.  Hallam  says,  of  Adami.  Adami  published  the 
Prodromus  for  Campanella,  who  was  in  prison; 
and  he  wrote  a  preface,  in  which  he  gives  a  list  of 
other  writings  of  Campanella,  which  he  proposes 
to  publish  afterwards.  What  Mr.  Hallam  calls  an 
edition,  was  the  first  publication," 
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The  words  Prodromm  Philosophi<B  InstaurandcB, 
which  appear  only  on  the  title-page,  are  of  Adami 
himself^  not  of  Campanella.  The  work  of  the 
latter  is  called  Compendium  de  Rerum  Naturd, 
and  is  printed,  after  the  preface,  with  this  running 
title.  The  error  into  which  I  feAl  was  to  refer  the 
words  Prodromus  Philosophice  InstaurandcB  to  the 
preface  of  Adami,  and  not  to  the  entire  work.  It 
may  be  satisfactory  to  give  the  title-page,  and  one 
or  two  extracts  from  the  preface :  — 

"  Prodromus  Philosophiae  Instaurandae,  id  est,  Dis- 
sertationis  de  Natura  rerum  Compendium,  secundum 
vera  principia,  ex  scriptis  Thomas  Campanelke  prsemis- 
sum,  cum  prsefatione  ad  philosophos  Germaniae.  Franco- 
furt.     1617." 

Prodromus^  of  course,  means  the  avant-courier  of 
a  new  philosophy ;  and  this,  I  might  think,  was 
intended  for  Adami  himself.  But,  on  looking 
again  at  the  preface,  I  perceive  that  it  refers  to 
the  Compendium,  which  was  to  lead  the  way  to 
ulterior  publications. 

"  Praemittere  autem  hoc  saltem  opusculum  visum 
nobis  est,  quo  brevis  oa^aK€<pa\alci><ns  physicorum  phi- 
losophematum  conjecta  est,  ut  judicia  doctorura  ex  eo 
in  Gerraania  experiremur,  exercitaremusque.  Cui  si 
operae  pretium  videbitur,  subjungemus  posthac  autoris 
pleniorem  et  concinniorera  Epilogismum  Philosophiae 
Naturalis,  Moralis  et  Politicae,  addito  opusculo  Civita- 
tis  Soils,  quo  idea  ingeniosissima  reipublicae  philoso- 
phiae secundum  naturam  instituendae  proponitur.** 

I  had  at  one  time  a  doubt,  suggested  by  the 
language  of  the  title-page,  whether  the  Compen- 
dium, de  Rerum  Natura  were  not  an  abridgment 
of  Campanella,  by  Adami  himself.  But  the  style 
has  too  much  vigour  and  terseness  to  warrant  this 
supposition.  And  the  following  passage  in  the 
preface  leads  us  to  a  diflferent  conclusion ; 

«  De  stylo,  si  tarn  delicatae,  ut  nostratium  nonnuliae 
sunt,  aures  reperiantur,  quibus  non  ubique  ita  accura- 
tus,  et  ex  scriptis  mendasis  interdum  depravatus  videatuVy 
supervacuum  puto  excusare,  cum  philosophus  non  lo- 
quatur,  ut  loquatur,  sed  ut  intelligi  velit*' 

Your  con*espondent  observes  also :  "  What 
Mr.  Hallam  calls  an  *  edition,*  was  the  first  pub- 
lication." Is  not  this  rather  hyper-critical? 
"  First  edition "  is  a  familiar  phrase,  and  Adam 
was  surely  an  editor. 

In  Vol.  iii.,  p. 241.,  it  is  said  that  "in  1811 
these  MSS.  (viz.  of  Wilkes)  were,  I  presume,  in 
the  possession  of  Peter  Elmsley,  Principal  of 
St.  Alban's  Hall,  as  he  submitted  the  Junius 
Correspondence,  through  Mr.  Hallam,  to  Serjeant 
Rouorh,  who  returned  the  letters  to  Mr.  Hallam." 
And  it  is  asked,  "Where  now  are  the  original 
Junius  letters,  and  where  the  other  MSS.  ?  " 

I  have  to  answer  to  this,  that  I  returned  the 
Junius  letters  (I  never  had  any  others  of  Wilkes) 
to  Mr.  Elmsley  some  years  before  his  death  in 
1825.  They  are,  in  all  probability,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  representatives.  .        Henby  Hallam. 


FEINTING. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  148.) 

More  than  a  few  of  your  contributors  have,  I 
trust,  concurred  with  me  in  hoping,  if  not  expect- 
ing, that  something  will  be  done  to  effect  the  object 
presented  to  our  notice  through  M.'s  most  judi- 
cious suixffestion.  It  will  be  admitted  that  now, 
for  about  thirty  years,  the  study  of  the  history  of 
early  printing  has  been  commonly  neglected,  fre- 
quently despised.  The  extent  of  the  advance  or 
decline  of  any  science  in  general  estimation  can 
always  be  accurately  computed  by  means  of  a 
comparative  view  of  the  prices  demanded  at  dif- 
ferent periods  for  the  works  which  treat  of  it ;  and 
it  is  unquestionable,  that  books  on  bibliography, 
which  once  were  highly  rated,  have  latterly  be- 
come (at  least  to  those  who  have  them  already) 
provokingly  cheap.  In  fact,  unless  some  measures 
be  adopted  to  revive  a  taste  for  this  important 
branch  of  learning,  the  next  generation  will  be 
involved  in  decrepitude  and  darkness  with  respect 
to  typographical  antiquities. 

M.  has  incidentally  asked,  "  Do  different  hooks 
circulate  under  the  title  of  Fasciculus  Temporumf  " 
I  should  say,  strictly  speaking,  Certainly  not.  But 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  supposition  is  per- 
fectly true ;  for  we  not  only  meet  with  the  genuine 
Fasciculus  of  1474,  by  Wernerus  Rolevinck  de 
Laer,  but  have  also  to  encounter  the  same  work 
as  it  was  interpolated  by  Heinricus  Wirczburg  de 
Vach,  and  published  for  the  first  time  in  1481. 
Ratdolt's  edition  of  1484,  which  M.  used,  does  not 
contain  the  remarkable  substituted  passage  in 
which  the  author  was  compelled  to  record  the 
invention,  instead  of  the  propagation,  of  printing ; 
and  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  that  impression 
does  not  belong  to  the  Wirczburgian  class.  I 
have  been  surprised  at  finding  that  Pistorius  and 
Struvius  have  reprinted  the  sophisticated,  and  not 
the  authentic,  book ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  the 
introduction  of  an  "  &c."  along  with  other  altera- 
tions in  the  account  given  of  the  death  of 
Henry  VII.  from  the  reception  of  a  poisoned 
Host. 

M.  will  instantly  perceive  that  we  cannot  safely 
trust  in  a  Fasciculus  Temporum  of,  or  after,  the 
date  1481 ;  but  I  can  answer  for  the  agreement 
of  the  impression  of  Colon.  1479  with  the  editio 
princeps.  The  citations  respecting  the  Gutenberg 
Bible  are  not  from  the  Fascicidus  Temporum,  but 
from  Die  Cronica  van  der  hilliger  Stadt  van  Coellen, 
A.D.  1499 ;  the  testimony  of  which  (or  rather  of 
Ulric  Zell  related  therein)  as  to  the  origin  of 
printing  is  very  well  known  through  the  Latin 
translation  of  it  supplied  by  B.  de  Mallinckrot. 
(Clement,  vii.  221.;  Meerman,  ii.  105.;  Marchand, 
Hist.de  rimp^  ii.  4.  104.;  Lambinet,  132.) 

R.  Gr. 
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(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  129.  177.  233.) 

It  would  have  been  more  courteous  in  H.  C.  K. 
to  have  requested  me  to  exhibit  my  aathority  for 
the  as9ertio[i  thut  the  pendulum  plienomenon  bad 
been  latterly  attributed  to  differences  in  the  earth's 
superficial  velocity,  than  to  have  assumed  that 
explanation  as  havins  originated  with  nt^elf. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  to  justify  U.C.K.  in 
calling  it  "A. B.B.'s  theory;  on  the  contrary, 
my  avowed  object  w,is  to  suggest  objections  to  it, 
and  even  my  approval  of  it  was  limited  to  thia, 
that,  providing  certain  ditBculties  in  it  could  be 
Teinoved,  it  would  then  become  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  as  yet  offered  of  the  alleged  phe- 
nomenon,— the  only  one,  t  might  have  added,  that 
I  liod  the  slightest  hope  of  comprehending. 

I  can  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  earth's  axis ;  and,  with  the  slight  ex- 
ceptions caused  by  precession  and  nut-alion,  I  ttke 
Hal  to  be  the  standard  of  jfw'lV  of  direction  in 
ipace.  When,  therefore,  I  ara  told  that  the  plane 
of  a  pendulum's  oscillation  is  also  fixed  in  direction, 
and  yet  that  it  is  continually  changing  its  relative 
position  with  respect  to  the  other  fixity,  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  not  only  does  it  not  present  to 
my  mind  a  comprehensible  idea,  but  it  does  present 
to  it  a  palpable  contradiction  of  the  commonest 
axiom  of  philosophy. 

I  am  therefore  in  a  disposition  of  mind  the  re- 
verse of  H.C.  K.'s;  that,  which  to  him  is  only 
"hard  enough  to  credit,"  to  me  is  wholly  incom- 
prehensible; while  that  which  to  him  is  "  utterly 
impossible  to  conceive,"  appears  to  me  a  rational 
hypothesis  in  which  I  can  understand  at  least  the 
ground  of  assertion. 

H.  C  K.  asks  me  to  "reduce  to  paper"  the  as- 
sertion of  the  difference  of  velocity  between  two 
parallels  of  latitude  ton  feet  apart.  He  is  not 
surely  so  unphitosophical  as  to  imi^ine  that  a 
theory,  to  be  true,  must  necessarily  be  palpable  to 
the  senses.  If  the  element  of  increase  exist  at  all, 
however  minute  and  imperceptible  it  may  be  in  a 
single  oflcillation,  repetition  of  effect  must  even- 
tu^ly  render  it  observable.  But  I  shall  even 
^tify  H.  C.  K.,  and  inform  him  that  the  difference 
in  linear  circumference  between  two  such  parallels 
in  the  latitude  of  London  would  be  about  fifty 
feet,  so  that  the  northern  end  of  a  ten-feet  rod, 

E laced  horiiontally  in  the  meridian,  would  travel 
33  by  that  number  of  feet  in  twenty-four  hours 
than  the  southern  end.  This,  so  far  from  being 
inadequaCe,  is  greatly  in  exces»  of  the  alleged 
apparent  motion  in  the  plane  of  a  pendulum's 
vibration. 

In  the  remarks  of  another  correspondent, 
E.  H.  Y.  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  177.),  there  is  but  one  point 
that  seems  to  require  observation  from  me ;  it  is 


his  assertion  that  "  there  is  no  force  by  which  a 
body  unconnected  witli  the  earth  would  have  any 
tendency  lo  rotate  with  it ! "  Is  then  the  rotation 
of  forty  miles  of  atmosphere,  "and  all  that  it  in- 
herit," due  to  friction  alone?  And  even  so,  can 
any  object,  immersed  in  that  atmosphere,  be  anid 
to  be  "  uncoanected  mth  the  earth  "  ?  A.  E.  B. 


(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  27. 108. 155. ;  Vol.  iv.,  p.  198.) 

I  have  not  yet  thanked  Loan  Bbatdbooke  for 

the  obliging  manner  in  which,  in  reply  to  my  in- 

Siiiry,  he  furnished  a  list  of  the  reputed  au- 
lora  of  "  Winifreda."  His  recent  note  on  the 
same  subject  gives  me  an  occasion  for  doing  so, 
while  expressing  my  concurrence  in  his  view  that 
G.  A.  Stevens  was  not  the  author.  In  short,  it  may 
be  taken  now  I  think  as  an  established  fact,  that 
the  author  is  unknown. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  poem 
was  written  in  any  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  work  of  a  true 
poet  in  the  most  vicious  age  of  English  poetry, 
and  infected  with  all  its  faults.  Weakened  with 
epithets,  and  its  language  poor  and  artificial,  it 
rises  to  nature  at  the  close,  than  which  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  be  much  better.  In  the  following 
stanza  I  do  not  altogether  like  the  personification 
of  Tune: - 

"  And  whan  with  envy.  Time  transported. 

Shall  lliiok  lo  rob  us  of  our  joys. 

You'll  in  your  girli  again  be  courted, 

And  I'll  go  wooing  in  my  boys." 

A   likely  thought,  truly,  for   a   boy  of  sixteen! 

My  own  impression  is,  that  it  did  not  long  precede 

the  age  of  "  the  little  folks  on  Strawberry  Hill." 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  referred  to  my 
copy  of  Stevens's  songs,  which  I  bad  not  at  hand 
before.  It  is  the  Oxford  edition  mentioned  by 
Lord  Braidbooer  ;  and  although  it  does  not  con- 
tain "  Winifrudn,"  a  clue,  it  appears  to  me,  may 
be  drawn  from  it  as  to  Stevens  s  connexion  with 
this  piece.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  title  of  the  book  is.  Songs,  Comic  and 
Satyricai,  by  George  Alexander  Stevens.  The 
motto  is  from  the  author's  Lecture  on  Heads,  "/ 
love _fv,n!  —  keep  it  up!"  These  circumstances 
are  important,  as  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
"  Winifreda  "  in  such  a  volume,  though  It  were  by 
t!ie  same  author.  Yet,  there  is  a  song  which, 
though  written  in  a  more  lilting  measure,  is  quite 
as  much  out  of  place;  and  this  song  shows  evi- 
dence, in  my  opinion,  of  Stevens  having  known 
anil  ndniired  "Winifreda."  It  is  entitled  "Rural 
Felicity,"  atid  is  to  be  found  at  page  71  of  the 
volume.  Compare  the  two  following  stanjas  with 
the  last  two  of  "  Winifreda : " — 
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IIL 


**  He  smiles  on  his  babes,  as  some  strive  for  his  knee, 
And  some  to  their  mother's  neck  cling, 
While  playful  the  prattlers  for  place  disagree. 
The  roof  with  their  shrill  trebles  ring. 


VI. 


**  I  remember  the  day  of  my  foiling  in  love. 
How  fearful  I  first  came  to  woo; 
I  hope  that  these  boys  will  as  true-hearted  prove. 
And  our  lasses,  my  dear,  look  like  you." 

"  Rural  Felicity,"  however,  though  in  a  purer 
style  than  '*  Winifreda,"  can  hardly  be  said  to 
rise  to  poetry  at  all ;  and  if  the  latter  had  been  by 
the  same  author,  it  is  most  improbable  that  he 
would  have  excluded  it  from  the  volume  contain- 
ing the  former.  Lookinj^  at  the  two  songs  together, 
one  is  an  evident  imitatioo ;  and  the  conclusion  I 
should  come  to  with  regard  to  the  other  is,  that  it 
was  written  by  a  man  who  knew  the  feeling  he 
describes ;  by  one  of  whom  it  could  not  be  said, 
"  He  has  no  children ; "  by  one  to  whom  that 
more  than  identity  of  interest  that  centres  in 
the  — 

**  Unselfish  self,  the  filial  self  of  twain,** 

was  a  familiar  feeling.  Stevens,  perhaps,  had  re- 
peated the  poem,  or  made  a  copy  of  it,  and  thus 
gained  the  credit  of  being  its  author. 

I  am  surprised  that  your  correspondent  T.  W. 
should  find  any  difficulty  in  the  passage  be  quotes 
from  Ckilde  Harold: 

"  Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  {has  wasted  them)  since." 

This  mode  of  expression  is  only  faulty  when  am- 
biguous ;  but  here  of  ambiguity  there  is  none. 

Samuel  Hickson. 


THE   THREE   ESTATES   OF   THE   BEALM. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  115.  196.) 

As  Canonicus  Eboracensis  considers  that  I 
have  "  not  exactly  hit  the  mark"  in  inferring  that 
"  the  Lords,  the  Clerjjy  in  Convocation^  and  the 
Commons"  are  the  "Three  Estates  of  England" 
named  in  the  Gunpowder  Treason  Service,  I  would 
claim,  being  not  yet  altogether  convinced  by 
Canon.  Ebor.*s  arguments  that  such  is  the  case,  a 
share  of  your  space  for  discussing  a  question  which 
must  certainly  be  interesting  to  all  who  uphold 
"  our  Constitution  in  Church  and  State."  My 
apology  for  prolixity  must  be,  that  having  but  just 
received  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  I  have  not  had 
time  to  study  brevity. 

The  passages,  which  contain  the  expressions 
referred  to  in  the  Service,  are  as  under : — 

"  We  yield  Thee  our  unfeigned  thanks  and  praise 
for  the  wonderful  and  mighty  deliverance  of  our  gra- 
cious Sovereign  King  James  the  First,  the  Queen,  the 
Prince,  and  all  the  royal  branches,  with  the  Nobility ^ 
Clergy,  and  Commons  of  England,  then  assembled  in 


Parliament,  by  popish  treachery  appointed  as  sheep  to 
the  slaughter,  in  a  most  barbarous  and  savage  manner, 
l>eyond  the  examples  of  former  ages."  —  The  First 
Collect  at  Morning  Prayer. 

**  By  discovering  and  confounding  their  horrible  and 
wicked  enterprise,  plotted  and  intended  this  day  to 
have  been  executed  against  the  King  and  the  whole  State 
of  England^  for  the  subversion  of  the  government  and 
religion  established  among  us.** — The  Litany. 

**  Acknowledging  Thy  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  in 
preserving  the  King,  and  the  Three  Estates  of  the  Reaim 
of  England,  assembled  in  Parliament,  from  the  destruction 
this  day  intended  against  them.**  —  The  Communion 
Service. 

**  Who  on  this  day  didst  miraculously  preserve  our 
Church  and  State  from  the  secret  contrivance  and  hellish 
malice  of  popish  conspirators.**  —  After  the  Prayer  for 
the  Church  Militant. 

Canon.  Ebob.  asserts  that  these  Three  Estates 
(the  word  "  estates "  being  used  of  course  in  its 
second  intention,  as  meaning  the  representatives, 
and  not  the  orders  en  masse)  are  "the  Lords 
Spiritual,"  "  the  Lords  Temporal,"  and  "  the 
Commons,"  representing  severally  the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  and  the  commonalty.  As  "the  Lords 
Spiritual"  are  always  placed  before  "the  Lords 
Temporal,"  he  is  obliged  to  rank  the  clergy  before 
the  nobility  in  spite  of  the  order  of  precedency 
observed  in  the  Collect.  This  seems  to  show  that 
the  clergy  are  not  represented  by  the  bishops. 
And  in  the  Coronation  Oath  they  are  separately 
specified ; 

**  And  will  you  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  them, 
all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  ap- 
pertain unto  them  or  any  of  them  ?  ** 

This  in  an  older  oath  ran  thus : 

'*  Et  quil  gardera  le  peas  de  seynt  Eglise  et  at  cler- 
gie  et  al  people  de  bon  accorde.** 

From  these  quotations  it  does  not  seem  very 
faulty  to  infer,  that  the  clergy  as  represented  by 
Convocation  are  the  second  Estate  of  the  realm ; 
and  are  not,  as  represented  by  "  the  Lords  Spiri- 
tual," the  first,  which  is  the  Estate  of  the  nobility 
represented  by  the  Peers. 

Against  this  Canon.  Ebor.*s  arguments  are  two: 
first,  "  that  the  phrase  *  assembled  in  Parliament* 
has  no  application  to  the  Convocation;"  and  next-, 
that  the  "  Convocation  does  not  sit  at  Westminster." 

With  regard  to  the  first,  I  have  to  say  that  it  was 
somewhat  late  in  our  history  that  the  point  was 
settled  that  Convocation  was  not  a  part  of  Par- 
liament. In  Mr.  Palin's  recently  published  His- 
tory  of  the  Church  of  JSnglatidy  ch.  x.  p.  242.,  I 
read,  with  respect  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Convo- 
cation of  1701, — 

"  With  the  presentation  of  this  document  the  Con- 
vocation dispersed,  both  the  King  and  the  Prolocutor 
being  now  dead ;  and  in  the  act  that  empowered  the 
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Parliament  to  sit  after  the  king's  death,  no  provision 
was  made  to  continue  the  Convocation.  The  £arl  of 
Rochester  moved,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it  might 
be  considered,  whether  the  Convocation  was  not  a  part  of 
the  Parliament,  and  whether  it  was  7ioi  continued  in  conse- 
quence of  the  act  that  continued  the  Parliament.  But 
that  was  soon  let  fall;  for  the  judges  were  all  of  opinion 
that  it  was  dissolved  by  the  king's  death." 

In  A  Reconciling  Letter,  Sfc,  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1702  : 

"  Pray  inform  me  to  which  notion  I  may  subscribe ; 
whether  to  the  Convocation  being  a  Parliamentary 
body,  and  part  of  Parliament,  as  Dr.  A.  has  made  it  ? 
Or  to  the  Convocation  having  a  Parliamentary  relation, 
and  such  an  origin  and  alliance,"  &c. 

On  going  back  to  an  earlier  date : — In  Statutis 
21  Richard  II.  c.  2.,  and  21  Richard  II.  c.  12.  the 
preambles  state  that — 

"  These  statutes  were  made  by  the  assent  of  the  pro- 
curators of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  of  other  constituent 
members  of  parliament" 

And  we  know  that  the  Procuratores  Cleri  occa- 
sionally sat  in  parliament  in  the  Lower  House,  as 
the  Judges  do  now  in  the  Upper :  in  a  treatise 
quoted  by  Coke  (JDe  modo  tenendi  Parliamentum)  — 

*<  It  appeareth  that  the  proctors  of  the  clergy  should 
appear,  *  cum  praesentia  eorum  sit  necessaria'  (which 
proveth  they  were  voiceless  assistants  only),  and  having 
no  voices,  and  so  many  learned  bishops  having  voices, 
their  presence  is  not  now  holden  necessary." — 4  Inst.  5. 

Perhaps  they  were  not  altogether  voiceless,  for 
we  find  that  on  Nov.  22,  1547,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  to  the 
Upper,  the  second  clause  of  which  was  — 

"  Sdly.  That  the  clergy  of  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
vocation may  be  admitted  to  sit  in  Parliament  with  the 
House  of  Commons  according  to  antient  usage." 

In  support  of  this,  the  clause  PrcBmunientes  in 
the  writ  directing  the  elections  of  Proctors  was 
appealed  to.  This  "  Praemunitory  Clause,"  which 
at  a  later  period  of  the  history  of  Convocation 
was  the  cause  of  much  discussion,  ran  thus :  — 

**  The  Bishop  was  commanded  to  *give  notice  to  the 
(Prior  or)  Dean  and  Chapter  of  his  Cathedral  Church, 
and  to  the  Archdeacons  and  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
that  the  Prior,  Deans,  and  Archdeacons,  in  their  own 
persons,  the  chapter  by  one,  and  the  clergy  by  two, 
proper  proxies,  sufficiently  empowered  by  the  said 
chapter  and  clergy,  should  hy  all  means  be  present  at  the 
Parliament  with  him  to  do  and  to  consent  to  those 
things,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Gon,  by  their  common 
advice  happened  to  be  ordained  in  the  matters  aforesaid, 
and  that  the  giving  this  notice  should  by  no  means  be 
omitted  by  him.' " 

"  The  clergy  thus  summoned  to  Parliament  by  the 
King  and  Diocesan,  met  for  the  choice  of  their  proxies ; 
for  this  purpose  the  Dean  or  Prior  held  his  chapter, 
and  the  Archdeacon  his  synod.  The  representatives 
being  chosen  in  these  assemblies  were  sent  up  to  Par- 
liament, with  procuratorial  letters  from  the  chapter  and 
clergy  to  give  them  an  authority  to  act  in  their  names, 


and  on  the  behalf  of  their  electors." — Collier's  Eccles, 
Hist,,  Part  1 1,  book  iv. 

Also  — 

"  All  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Convocation 
have  the  same  privileges  for  themselves  and  their  ser- 
vants as  the  members  of  parliament  have,  and  that  by 
statute." — Chamberlayn's  Mag.  Brit.  Notitia,  p.  94. 

It  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  a  little 
research  would  not  afford  further  reasons  for 
thinking  that  there  was  some  ground  for  ap- 
plying the  phrase  "  assembled  in  Parliament "  to 
Convocation. 

.  With   respect  to  the   Convocations  sitting  at 
Westminster.     The  first  Convocation  of  1283  sat 
"  at  the  New  Temple ; "  the  next  was  summoned 
on  St.  Matthew's  day,  1 294,  to  meet  at  Westminster. 
On  April  22,  1523,  a  National  Synod  of  both  Con- 
vocations  was   held  at  Westminster  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  the  Papal  Legate.     The  Convocation  sat 
at  Lambeth  in  1555  and  1558.     In  1586  and  1588, 
we  find  Convocation  often  sitting  at  Westminster, 
In  1624  the  Upper  House  sat  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  the  Lower  at  Merton  College.     On 
May  16,  1661,  the  Convocation  met  in  "  the  Col- 
legiate Church  at  Westminster.^^     The  first  Con- 
vocation of  AVilliam  III.  had  its  amended  com- 
mission brought  to  it  on  the  4th  of  December, 
while  both  Houses  were  sitting  together  in  Henry 
VIL's  Chapel.     The  last  Convocation  of  the  same 
king  met  on  the  10th  of  February,  1701,  at  St. 
Paul's,  where  they  heard  divine  service,  and  then 
went  to  the  chapter- house,  where  they  chose  for 
their  prolocutor  Dr.  Hooper.     On   the   25th   of 
February,     the    Lower    House    was    sitting    in 
Henry  VII.'s  Chapel ;  and  on  the  6th  of  March 
they  were  both  sitting  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber: 
where  twice  in  this  present  year  it  has  sat.     It  is 
true  that  the  writ  which  summoned  James  I.'s 
first  Convocation  called  the  clergy  to  appear  before 
the  archbishop  "  in  our  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Paul  in  London,  the  twentieth  day  of  ^larch  then 
next  ensuing,  or  elsewhere,  as   he  should  have 
thought  it  most  convenient;"  and  it   seems  that 
they  did  assemble  "  at  the  time  and  place  before- 
mentioned  ;"    yet,   supposing  they  were   not  at 
Westminster   then,    they  were   in   almost    equal 
danger  from  the  Popish  Plot,  as  it  is  not  likely 
they  would  have  received  any  gn^aj^er  mercy  at 
the  hands  of  the  conspirators.        f ' 

I  have  always  imngined  that  it  was  still  a  moot- 
point  as  to  whether  all  the  Estates  ever  deliberated 
together  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  It  is 
not  generally  known,  I  think,  that  they  all  re- 
assemble for  the  formal  passing  of  every  act:  and 
with  respect  to  the  authority  of  all  three  being 
recited  in  the  preamble,  I  beg  to  point  out  to 
Canon.  Ebor.  the  'following  exceptions :  —  In  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  the  style  of  "  Lords  Spiritual" 
is  omitted  throughout,  as  every  one  of  the  bishops 
I  voted  against  it.     It  has  also  been  ruled  by  the 
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judges  thnt  tbe  King  may  hold  a,  pfirliament  irith- 
(luC  aay  Spiritual  lurda ;  and,  in  fact,  the  first  two 
parliaments  of  Chailes  II.  were  so  hoiden. 

I  will  presume  Canon.  I^boe.  intended  to  saj 
that  Prelates  do  not  sit  in  the  Upper  House  as 
Peers,  otherwise  the  ehat^  of  "  mistake"  will  fall 
upon  Btackstone,  Comm.  hook  i.  ch,  2. : 

"  The  neit  in  order  are  the  Spiritual  lords.  These 
conast  of  two  archbishops  and  twsnly-four  bishops  j 
and  at  t!ie  dissolution  of  munasteries  liy  Hvnry  VIII. 
consisted  likewise  oftvenly  sli  mitred  abbots,  and  two 
priors;  a  very  conHderahle  body,  and  in  those  times 
equal  in  number  to  the  temporal  nohilitj.  All  these 
hold,  or  are  supposed  to  hold,  urbitii  andtnt  banmiei, 
under  the  king;  for  William  the  Conqueror  thouglit 
proper  to  change  the  spiritual  tenure  of  fisnk-almoign, 
or  free  alms,  under  which  the  bishops  held  their  lands 
during  the  Saxon  goiemment,  into  the  fuodal  or  Nor- 
man tenure  by  baToay ;  wbich  subjected  their  esta(L>a 
to  all  civil  charges  and  assessments  Trom  which  they 
were  before  eiempt:  and  in  right  of  succession  to  those 
luronies,  which  were  unalienable  from  [heir  respective 
dignities,  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  allowed  their 
acBia  in  Ihe  House  of  Lords." 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  divides  the  king's  extra- 
ordinary councils  into  two  kinds:  1.  Secular  or 
temporal  councils;  2.  Ecclesiastical  or  spiritual: 
the  king's  extraordinary  secular  councils  being 
tbe  Houses  of  the  Peel's  and  of  the  Commons ;  and 
the  cxtraoiflinary  ecclesiastical,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Houses  of  Convocation. 

Some  illustration  of  this  may  he  perhaps  found 
in  the  following  extract  from  an  appendix  lo  A 
Narratme  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation,  published  by  T.  Bennet,  London, 
1701,  in  which  Prelalee  are  Spiritual  Lords, 
whether  Bishops  or  Abbots ;  and  the  phrase  "  full 
Parliament"  seems  equivalent  to  the  ones  used 
in  the  Gunpowder  Treason  Service ;  — 


The  formation  and  development  of  Convocation, 
at  least  that  of  Canterbury,  presents  a  great  ana- 
logy to  tbe  English  Parliament ;  as  that  of  York 
does  tfl  the  Scottish  Parliament. 

We  must  remember  that  before  the  Norman 
times,  the  clergy  were  exempt  from  all  taxation ; 
inasmuch  as  "they  held  in  Frankolmoigne,"  that 
is,  held  their  lands,  &c.,  on  free  alms  "in  liberam 
eleemosynam."      Littleton    (lib,  ii.   c,  6.   s.  133.) 

"  And  they  which  hold  in  Franfcalmoigne  are  bound 
of  right  before  God  to  make  orisons,  prdvers,  mai^ses. 
nnd  other  divine  services  fur  tlie  soul  of  their  grantor 
or  feolTer,  and  for  the  souls  of  their  heirs  which  ar« 
dead."  &c 

The  kings  succeeding  William  the  Conqueror 
tried  to  make  the  cleigy  contribute  to  the  public 
exchequer,  but  were  effectually  resisted.  In  order 
to  surmount  the  difficulty,  King  John  (a.d.  1206) 
summoned  all  the  priors  and  abbots  to  parliament, 
and  obtiuned  from  them  o  vote  of  a  thirteenth  : 
and  then  wrote  to  the  archdeoeons  to  get  the  same 
from  the  clergy  generally.  Edward  I.  rendered 
this  scheme  for  the  taxation  of  the  clergy  com- 

Elete,  He  applied  to  the  Archbishops  of  6ant«r- 
ury  and  York  to  assemble,  by  their  canonical 
authoriti/,  the  convocations  of  each  province ;  and 
these  Metropolitans,  moved  by  the  King's  writ 
(the  same  practice  is  settled  now),  summoned 
these  bishops  and  clergy. 
The  earliest  royal  mri 


Tal    E«U 


e  auembled 


"  When 

ParliamtJil,  and  received  the  King's  commands  concern- 
ing  the  business  which  they  were  lo  consider,  and 
were  adjourned  by  him  to  another  day  ot  full  ParUa- 
mml,  in  which  they  were  to  m«et.  and  give  their 
answer :  the  Clergy,  and  Lords,  and  Commons  con- 
sulted in  the  mean  time  separately,  ....  Instances 
of  this  are  not  necessary,  but  one  may  be  seen  among 
tbe  Records  in  the  appendix  to  a  late  book  call'd 
EiMHi  comxTfiinff  llit  Balance  of  nHmr,  Sic,  and  'tis 
this:  6  Edw.  III.  Fart  3.  N.  ].,  on  Tuesday  in  Full 
Parliament  the  King  charged  tbe  Prelates,  Earls, 
Barons,  and  otlier  Givat  Men,  and  the  Kniahts  of  Ihe 
Shires,  and  the  Commons,  that  having  regard  to  the 
honor  and  profit  of  liis  Itealm.  Iliey  should  give  liim 
tlicir  counsel.  The  which  Prelates  with  the  Ck-rgy 
by  themselves  and  the  Earls  and  Barons  by  ihem. 
selves,  and  (he  knights  and  others  of  the  counties  and 
the  Commons  by  themselves,  treated  and  consulted 
till  Friday  next,  the  day  assigned  for  the  next  session, 
and  tbeie  fn  fvU  Parliamtxl,  each  by  themaetm  and 
afterward  all  in  common,  answered." 


royal  writ,  summoning  a  proi... 
ial  synod,  is  dated  Nov.  24,  12S2,  and  calling 
them  to  meet  at  Northampton :  "Venire.  .  .  coram 
nabia  a  pud  Noithampton." 

This  Convocation  assembled  at  Northampton; 
and  we  find  another  mandate  from  the  Archbishop 
to  the  dean  of  the  province,  directing  him  to  sum- 
mon the  bishops  and  clergy  to  a  Convocation  for 
the  9th  of  May,  1283,  at  the  New  Temple  (now 
the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples),  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Convocation  of  Northampton. 
At  this  Convocation,  the  proctors  of  the  clergy 
refused  to  pay  the  tenth.  Eleven  years  after,  we 
find  Edward  summoning  the  whole  body  of  the 
bishops  and  clercy  to  Wcstminateron  St.  Matthew's 
day,  1294.  His  writ  orders  "The  dean  and 
archdeacon  to  appear  in  their  proper  persons,  the 
chapter  by  one,  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  by 
two  procurators."  The  clergy  objected  to  this 
writ  as  uncanonical,  and  claimed  to  be  convoked 
only  by  their  Metropolitans;  as  tending  to  abolish 
their  provincial  synods  convened  by  regular  eccle- 
siastical authority,  and  to  establish  in  their  place 
a  patliameiitary  chamber  under  secular  authority. 
The  King,  finding  them  so  opposed  to  his  project 
of  thus  making  them  a  part  of  the  Third  Estate, 
reverted  to  the  established  practice,  and  ad- 
dressed his  writs  to  the  Archhisliops ;  whereupon 
the  Metropolitans  issued  their  maniktes,  Convo- 
cations met,  and  subsidies  were  voted. 
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An  important  result  followed  this  struggle  (see 
2  Lmgord,  p.  37B.),  viz.,  that  the  procuralora  of 
the  coiumoD  cler^  of  each  diocese  (in  cumpliani^e 
with  the  direction  on  the  Kind's  writ)  were  ad- 
mitted as  eoiulilueiit  members  of  these  and  all  sub- 
sequent ConTocaliona ;  the  archdeacons,  before  this 
time,  being  considered  as  their  representatives,  who 
probably  were  furnished  with  letters  of  procuratiou 
from  them. 

The  constitution  of  the  English  Convocstion 
mav  be  said  to  be  finally  established  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  and  it  has  so  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent dttj  ;  except  that  in  1665  the  clergy  in  Con- 
vocalion  gave  up  the  privilege  of  self-taxation,  and 
received  in  return  that  of  voting  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  losing  thereby  one  <listinclive  sign  of 
tticir  being  "an  Estate  of  the  Realm," 

William  Fbaseb,  B.  C.  L. 

P.S.  The  error  which  my  former  note  was  in- 
tended In  correct  was  not  utterly  a  "cockney" 
one,  as  the  following  Proposition,  condemned  in 
1683,  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  together  with 
several  others  contained  in  the  books  of  the  lime, 
as  "  damnable  and  destructive, "  will  show ;  — 

"  Tlie  sovereignly  of  England  ia  in  lit  Three  Eilala, 
viz.  Kipg.  Lordi,  a«d  Cumnuml.  The  King  has  but  a 
co-orjinalc  power,  and  may  be  overruled  by  the  other 
two."  Ltx  Rex.  Hxmter  of  a  limtlcd  and  nixed 
Mmarchy.  BaUa'i  H.  C.  FtJit.  QUtO.  See  Collier's 
Ecd.  Hit,  Part  2.  Book  Ik. 


HEAKIRa   OF   WHIG  ASD  TOKT. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  57.) 

The  derivation  of  these  terms,  as  applied  to  the 
two  extreme  parties  in  politics,  is  a  much  vexed 
question,  which  will  probably  never  be  satisfac- 
toriljr  settled.  That  staunch  Tory,  Roger  North, 
in  his  JExamen,  has  referred  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  his  party  to  their  connexion  with  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  popish  allies. 

"  It  is  easy  (says  North)  to  imagine  how  rampant 
these  procurators  of  power,  the  Eiclusioners,  were 
under  such  circumstances  of  advantage  as  at  that  time 
prevailed;    everywhere    insulting   and    menacing   the 

venation,  and  the  latter  had  the  wind  in  their  faces. 
the  votes  of  the  bouse  and  the  rabble  into  the  bargain. 
This  trade,  then  not  much  optrased.  naturally  led  to  a 
common  use  of  slighting  and  opprobrious  names,  such 
as  Yorkist.  That  served  for  mere  distinction,  but  did 
not  scandalize  or  reflect  enough.  Then  tliey  came  to 
Tantivy,  which  implied  riding  post  to  Rome.  Oh- 
serve,  all  the  while  the  loyal  church  party  were  passive ; 
tlie  outrage  lay  wholly  on  the  other  side.  These 
observing  that  the  Duke  favoured  Irishmen,  all  hi; 
friends,  or  those  accounted  such  by  appearing  against 
the  Eiclusion,  were  straight  become  Irish;  thence 
bog-trotten,  and  in  the  capia  of  the  bctious  lan- 
guage, the  word  Tun/  was  entertained,  which  signi- 


fied the  most  despicable  savages  among  the  wild  Irish ; 
and  being  a  vocal  and  clear  sounding  word,  icadily 
pronounced,  it  kept  its  hold,  and  took  possession  of 
the  foul  mouths  of  the  faction." 

Burton,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Parliamenlary  Diary 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  under  date  of  June  10, 
1 6S7,  has  the  following  passage : 

"  Tory  is  said  to  be  the  Irish  n-ord  Torre,  Ihat  is. 
Give  me,  which  was  the  summons  of  surrender  used  by 
the  banditti,  to  whom  the  name  was  originally  applied." 

In  support  of  this  assertion  it  may  be  as  well  to 
stale  that  Tory  or  Terry  Island,  on  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  is  s.'ud  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
robbers  by  whom  it  was  formerly  infested.  Dr. 
Johnson'  also  supports  Burton's  derivation  of  the 
word ;  be  calls  it  a  cant  term,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  an  Irish  word,  signif^^ing  a 
savoge.  Mr.  G.  O.Borrow  (alias  Laven^),  who 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  Celtic  dialect, 
in  a  paper  which  he  contributed  some  yeora  back 
to  tlie  Norfolk  Chronicle,  suggested  that  the  ety- 


weilian  era ;  the  words  Tar'O'Ri  (pronounced 
Tory,  and  meaning  Come,  O  King),  having  been 
so  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  Royalists  as  to 
have  become  a  by-word  to  designate  them.  So 
much  for  the  word  T(^,  which  from  these  pre- 
mises is  evidently  of  Irish  origin.  We  now  come 
to  consider  the  derivation  of  the  term  Whig,  con- 
cerning which  there  is  not  quite  such  a  diversity 
of  opinion.  ITie  first  authority  we  will  quote 
shall  be  Burnet,  who  says : 

"  The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom 
corn  enough  to  serve  them  round  the  year;  and  the 
northern  parts  producing  more  than  they  need,  those 
in  the  west  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  st  Leith  the 
stores  that  came  from  the  north ;  and  from  a  word, 
Whiggam,  used  in  driving  their  horses,  all  that  drove 
were  called  Whiggamors,  and  shorter,  the  Whiffs. 
Now,  in  that  year  (i.e.  16AS),  after  the  news  came 
down  of  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  ihe  ministers  ani- 
mated  their  people  to  rise  and  march  to  Edinburgh ; 
Hnd  Ihey  came  up  marching  on  the  head  of  (licit 
parishes  with  an  unheard-of  fury,  pravlng  and  preach- 
ing all  the  way  as  they  came,  the  MarquJI  of 
Argyle  and  his  party  came  and  bearded  them,  they 
being  about  SOOa  This  was  called  the  Whiggamors' 
inroad,  and  ever  eUti  that,  all  that  opposed  the  court 
came  in  contempt  to  be  called  Whiggs ;  and  from  Scot- 
land the  word  was  brought  into  England,  where  it  is 
now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of  disunion."  — 
Burnet's  Hiilory  of  hit  eaa  Timet,  vol  i.  p.  13. 

Such  ia  Burnet's  account  of  the  derivation  of 
this  word,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Samud 
Johnson,  who  has  transcribed  the  above  passage 
in  bis  Dictionary.  Kirkton  also,  in  his  History  of 
the  Chjirch  of  Scotland,  edited  by  C.  K.  Sharpe, 
Esq.,  in  ]S17,adhere8  totbe  same  opinion:  under 
the  year  1667,  he  says: 
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<*Tl]e  poor  people,  who  in  contempt  were  called 
Whiggs,  became  name -fathers  to  all  that  owned  one 
honest  interest  in  Britain,  who  were  called  Whiggs 
after  them,  even  at  the  court  of  England." 

That  the  term  "Whig  was  originally  from  Scot- 
land, I  believe  is  a  well-ascertained  fact ;  but  while 
some  of  our  etymologists  follow  the  opinion  of 
Burton,  others,  with  (as  I  think)  greater  show  of 
reason,  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Roger  North  and 
the  historians  Laing  and  Lingard,  all  of  whom 
were  of  opinion  that  the  origmal  Scotch  Whigs 
were  called  so,  not,  as  Burnet  supposes,  from  the 
word  used  by  them  in  driving  their  horses,  but 
from  the  word  Whig  being  vernacular  in  Scotland 
for  sour  whey,  which  was  a  common  drink  with 
the  people.  David  Stevens. 

Godalming. 


THE  BECOVEBY  OP  THE  LOST  AUTUOBS  OP  AN- 

TIQUITT. 

(VoLiii.,  pp.  161.261.340.) 

"  #ep,  5,  ToXotyp  x*V^  '''^^  rpta'ad\iov 
6pB&5  vpo(rapfx6(TU}ix€v  ^Utouov  tc  irav 
aSopL*  f^oLKpiSdffWfAfVj  eis  vffov  ircipo." 

Eurip,  Bacch,  Supplement, 

**  With  a  wretched  hand, 
'<  Come  let  me  this  thrice  wretched  corse  compose, 
And  careful  as  I  can  the  limbs  collect." 

The  foregoing  lines,  from  Burgess's  able  re- 
storation of  this  splendid  scene  in  the  Bacchce 
of  Euripides,  published  in  the  GendemarCs  Maga- 
zine for  Sept.  1832,  and  afterwards  without  the 
Greek  text  in  the  Literary  Gazette  for  Oct.  11, 
1845,  form  a  fit  motto  for  the  undertaking  in 
which  I  am  engaged,  and  of  which  I  now  present 
a  sort  of  report  to  literary  men  interested  in  such 
matters. 

No  one,  in  my  opinion,  should  endeavour  to 
satisfy  querists  about  a  desi^  more  than  the 
original  proposer  of  such  design,  and  I  am  the 
rather  induced  to  make  a  few  remarks,  the  subject 
having  been  passed  over  with  a  silence  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  importance  of  my  proposal. 
Two  correspondents,  however,  having  come  for- 
ward with  additional  suggestions  and  remarks,  I 
feel  myself  possessed  of  a  pretext  to  touch  upon 
the  subject  once  more.  The  following  will  show 
what  common  steadiness  and  attention  have  been 
able  to  bring  about. 

I  have  so  far  accomplished  my  purpose,  as  lately, 
while  residing  on  the  continent,  and  also  since  my 
return,  to  establish  in  Russia,  Siberia  and  Tartary, 
Persia,  and  Eastern  Europe,  stations  for  the  search 
after  all  MSS.  worth  attention,  I  hope,  therefore, 
to  be  enabled  ere  long,  through  the  co-operation 
of  my  friends  abroad,  to  present  the  world  with 
something  more  solid  than  mere  promises,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  classical  critics  and  lovers  of 


antiquity  like  myself.  Especially  I  expect  from 
my  Tartary  correspondent  some  interesting  and 
valuable  Hebrew  MSS.,  of  which  there  are  many 
to  be  obtained  toward  the  frontier  of  China  and 
in  that  country.  I  unfortunately  missed  such  a 
MS.  some  years  ago,  which  a  sailor  had  offered  to 
me,  whom  I  am  now  unable  to  find.  I  earnestly 
solicit  every  Oriental  traveller  to  co-operate  with 
me. 

The  proposal  of  Dr.  Arnold,  quoted  by  M.  N. 
(Vol.  iii.,  p.  261.)i  I  did  not  mention,  although  I 
was  aware  of  it,  as  it  is  at  present  next  to  an  im- 
possibility to  carry  it  out  in  the  disturbed  state  of 
Continental  Europe,  useful  as  I  allow  it  to  be. 

Your  correspondent  J.  M,  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  340.) 
asks  what  has  been  accomplished  at  Herculaneum 
in  the  late  investigations.  Alas !  a  few  thin  folios 
at  my  side  contain  all  that  the  most  unwearied 
exertion,  and  ever-renewed  patience,  have  been 
able  to  bring  to  light.  A  few  tracts  of  Epicuros, 
Philodemos,  Colotos,  Polystratos,  Demetrios,  and 
Carneiscos,  are  the  results  of  the  labom's  at  the 
"  City  of  the  Dead."  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  investigations  should  be  recommenced  when 
the  troubled  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
will  admit  of  it.  I  refer  J.  M.  to  M.  Morgen- 
stern's  excellent  article  on  the  subject  in  the 
Classical  Journal^  vol.  vii.  p.  272.  sqq,^  and  the 
Herculanensium  Voluminum,  Oxonii,  1824 — 1825 
(Press -mark,  604  f  15,  British  Museum),  and  the 
splendid  folios  of  Naples,  1793 — 1844  (Press-mark, 
813  i  2.).  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie. 


MS.    NOTE   IN   A   COPY    OP   LIBEB   SENTENTI4RUM. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  188.) 

Peter  Lombard^  Gratian^  and  Comestor  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  188.). — Your  correspondent  W.  S.  W.  alludes 
to  the  above-mentioned  worthies.  I  extract  from 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  a  passage  or  two  in  sup- 
port of  the  story  of  theb  brotherhood ; 

"  It  is  reported  of  the  mother  of  Peter  Lombard, 
Gratian,  and  Comestor,  that  she  having  had  three  sons 
begotten  in  unhallowed  embraces,  upon  her  death-bed 
did  omit  the  recitation  of  those  crimes  to  her  confessor ; 
adding  this  for  apology,  that  her  three  sons  proved 
persons  so  eminent  in  the  church,  that  their  excellency 
was  abundant  recompense  for  her  demerit;  and  there- 
fore she  could  not  grieve,  because  God  had  glorified 
Himself  so  much  by  three  instruments  so  excellent : 
and  that  although  her  sin  had  abounded,  yet  God's  grace 
did  supera6oun</.  Her  confessor  replied,  *  At  dofe 
saltern,  quod  doiere  non  possig  (Grieve  that  thou  canst 
not  grieve).*" — Sermon  "  On  the  Invalidity  of  a  late  or 
death-bed  Repentance."    ^S'eniiofM,  p.  234.  Lond.  1678. 

And  again : 

**  To  repent  because  we  cannot  repent,  and  to 
grieve  because  we  cannot  grieve,  was  a  device  invented 
to  serve  the  turn  of  the  mother  of  Peter  Gratian.'* — 
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Holy  Dying,  **  Practice  of  Repentance  in  Sickness," 
Sect.  vi.  Rule  5.  LoncU  1808, 

Rt. 
Warmington. 

W.  S.  W.  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  ISS.')  invites  attention  to 
a  manuscript  note  in  nis  Yaluable  copy  of  Peter 
Lombard's  Sentences  (ed.  Vien.  1477),  by  which 
Lombard,  Gratian,  and  Comestor  are  described 
as  ^^fratres  uterinV^ 

Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  wrote  about 
A.D.  1445.  His  account,  therefore,  of  this  clearly 
fabulous  story  must  be  somewhat  earlier,  as  it  is 
(at  least  in  one  particular)  more  curiously  cir- 
cumstantial. His  words  are  (^Chronic.  Op., 
cap.  vi.  p.  65.,  ed.  Lugd.  1586)  : 

**  A  quibusdam  prsdicatur  in  populis,  quod  fuerunt 
germani  ex  adulterio  nati.  Quorum  mater  cum  in 
extremis  peceatum  suum  confiteretur,  et  Confessor 
redargueret  crimen  perpetratum  adulterii,  quia  valde 
grave  esset,  et  ideo  multum  deberet  dolcre,  et  poeni- 
tentiam  agere,  respondit  ilia  :  *  Pater,  scio  quod  adul- 
ter ittm  peceatum  magnum  est;  sed,  considerans  quantum 
bonum  Mecutum  est,  cum  isti  filii  sint  lumina  magna  in 
Eccleaid,  ego  non  valeo  pcenitere.*  " 

However,  whilst  he  records  this  sini^ulax  story, 
Antoninus  confesses  that  he  gives  little  credit  to 
it ;  for  he  presently  adds : 

**  Non  enim  reperitur  authenticum ;  imo,  nee  fuerunt 
contemporanei,  etsi  vicini  tempore.  Gratianus  enim 
fuit  ante  alios  duos.** 

And  not  only  were  they  not  cotemporaries,  but 
also  it  may  be  worth  observing,  that  they  were 
not  even  fellow-countrymen.  J.  Sansom. 


3&t^lit^  to  gSiinat  ^iutvM* 

Warnings  to  Scotland  (Vol,  iv.,  p.  233.). — Thomas 
Button,  Guy  Nutt,  and  John  Glover,  who  pub- 
lished the  Warnings  to  Scotiand,  were  tliree  of  the 
French  prophets  who  went  as  missionaries,  first  to 
Edinburgh  and  afterwards  to  Dublin.  I  have  a 
continuation  in  manuscript,  in  a  very  thick  4to.,  of 
the  printed  book.  They  appear  to  have  been 
succeeded  at  Edinburgh  by  James  Cunningham 
and  Margaret  Mackenzie.  Cunningham  was  the 
grandson  of  the  murdered  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  prophecied  himself  into  the  Tol- 
bootb,  his  warnings  from  which  place,  with  the 
autograph  of  the  prophet,  are  contained  in  a 
volume  entitled.  Warnings  of  (he  Eternal  Spirit 
pronounced  by  the  Mouth  of  James  Cunningham 
during  his  Imprisonment  in  the  Tolhooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, Lond.  1712,  12mo.  pp.  547.  131.  In  the 
very  curious  and  amusing  account  of  the  French 
prophets  given  in  Keimer's  Brand  pluclCd  from 
the  burning,  exemplify  d  in  the  unparaWd  Case  of 
Samuel  Keimer,  Lond.  printed  by  W.  Boreman, 
1718,  Dutton,  Nutt,  Glover,  and  Cunningham,  are 
frequently  mentioned.      "Thomas  Dutton,*'    he 


says,  "  was  an  eminent  prophet,  a  sober  ingenious 
man,  by  profession  a  law^jer,  who  wrote  a  letter 
against  John  Lacy*8  taking  E.  Grav."  "Guy 
!Nutt,  a  prophet,  a  formal  whimsical  man,  who 
goes  in  plain  habit,  but  not  owned  by  the  people 
called  Quakers."  Of  Glover  he  gives  an  extraor- 
dinary account,  p.  54.,  but  which  will  scarcely 
admit  of  quotation.  He  observes,  p.  115.,  that 
Glover  acted  the  Devil  "  under  agitations,  five 
people  standing  upon  him,  as  commanded  by  the 
spirit,  he  all  the  while  making  gi'imaces  mixt  with 
a  strange  mocking,  yanging  noise  to  the  nffright- 
ment  of  the  believers."  Whether  the  prophet 
produced  an  abiding  impression  at  Edinburgh  by 
these  yanging  noises  I  know  not,  but  in  England 
the  sect  continued  for  many  years.  I  have  a 
collection  of  the  manifestations  of  one  of  them, 
Hannah  Wharton,  published  in  1732,  12mo.  She 
appears  to  have  preached  and  prophecied  at  Bir- 
mingham. I  may  here  observe,  that  Keimer's 
tract  above  mentioned  contains  a  very  interesting 
letter  from  Daniel  Defoe,  which  has  not  been 
noticed  by  his  biographers.  Keimer  was  one  of 
the  numerous  publishers  for  Defoe.  He  after- 
wards went  to  America,  and  we  find  him  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  autobiography  of  Dr. 
1  ranklin.  Jas.  Cbossley. 

Fides  Carbonaria  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  233.).  —  Fides 
carbonarii,  as  it  ought  to  be  written,  originated  in 
an  anecdote  told  with  approbation  by  Dr.  Milner, 
or  some  controversial  writer  on  the  same  side,  and 
ridiculed  by  Protestants.  A  coal  porter  being 
asked  what  he  believed,  replied  "  What  the  church 
believes;"  and  being  asked  what  the  church  be- 
lieved, replied  "  What  I  believe."  He  could  give 
no  further  information.  E.  H.  D.  D. 

Fire  Unknown  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  209.).  —  In  answer 
to  C.  W.  G.,  I  find  that  Pickering,  in  his  Races  of 
Man,  p.  32.,  states  that  in  Interior  Oregon  his 
friends  Messrs.  Agate  and  Brackenridge  observed 
"  no  marks  of  fire ;"  and,  p.  61.,  that  m  the  Ota- 
fuan  group  the  use  of  fire  was  apparently  absent ; 
and  that  he  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
signs  of  fire  at  the  Disappointment  Islands.  Per- 
haps further  innuiry,  which  he  suggests,  might 
prove  that  fire  is  not  really  wanting  among  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands.  Theophylact. 

Fofe  and  Flatman  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  210.).  —  Flat- 
man's  Poems  were  first  published  in  the  year  1682 
— his  death  took  place  in  1688  :  these  dates, 
therefore,  supply  an  answer  to  E.  V.,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  question  of  borrowing.  The  edition 
now  before  me  is  that  of  1686,  being  the  fourth, 
"  with  many  additions  and  amendments."  It  is 
dedicated  to  "  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,"  &c.,  and  has  twenty- 
eight  pages  of  recommendatory  poems  prefixed  to 
it ;  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Charles  Cotton^ 
the  adopted  son  of  honest  Izaak  Walton. 
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Although  Campbell  speaks  with  great  contempt 
of  Flatman,  and  quotes  Granger,  who  eays  that 
**  one  of  his  heads  (he  painted  portraits  in  minia- 
ture) is  worth  a  ream  of  his  pmdarics,"  I  cannot 
but  think  he  has  been  unduly  depreciated  ;  there 
being  many  passages  in  his  poems  (brief  ones  it  is 
true)  possessed  of  considerable  beauty,  and  which 
I  would  gladly  extract  in  proot  of  my  assertion, 
were  your  pages  available  for  such  a  purpose. 

X.  C  S. 

Papers  Translations  or  Imitations  of  Horace 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  230. ;  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  6S.  122.  139.  239.). 
—  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mb.  CuossiiET  for 
his  information  and  obliging  offer ;  but  until  he  is 
able  to  find  the  publication  of  the  piece  in  ques- 
tion by  Curll,  and  with  the  date  of  1716,  he  will 
forgive  my  doubting  whether  his  memory  has  not 
failed  him  as  to  the  date,  as  the  fact  is  directly  at 
variance  with  Pope's  own  statement  to  Spence. 
Mb.  CsossLEr  is  certainly  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  "  The  two  quarto  volumes  are  the  only  col- 
lection of  Pope's  works  that  can  be  called  his  own, 
and  that  Dodsley's  edition  of  1738  was  a  mere 
bookseller's  collection."  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  this  edition  was  Pope's  own  iust  as  much 
as  the  quartos,  as  was  also  a  prior ^eaition  of  the 
same  small  shape  of  1736.  C. 

Lord  Mayor  not  a  Privy  Councillor  (Vol.  iv., 
pp.9.  137.180.236.).  —  The  main  question  is,  I 
think,  settled ;  that  there  is  no  pretence  whatso- 
ever for  the  supposition  that  the  Lord  Mayor  is  a 
Privy  Councillor;  but  your  last  correspondent 
Dn.  has  fallen  into  a  slight  error,  which  it  may  be 
as  well  to  correct.  He  confounds  a  summons  to 
the  Privy  Council  with  an  invitation  or  notice 
which  is  sent  (as  he  truly  states)  from  the  Home 
Office  to  such  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as  are 
known  to  be  at  hand  to  attend  at  the  meeting  for 
proclaiming  the  sovereign;  but  which  meeting 
any  one  may,  and  the  majority  do,  attend  without 
any  such  notice.  This  is  the  notice  that  Dn.  re- 
ceived, and  that  I  myself  have  received  at  two 
accessions  ;  and  which  no  doubt  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Alderman,  and  city  ofiicers,  also  receive ;  but 
this  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  Privy 
Council.  C. 

f  Herschel  anticipated  (Vol.  iv.,  p. 233.). — Thomas 
Wright  suspected  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  1750; 
but  I  never  heard  that  he  was  thought  mad.  See 
Phil,  Mag.,  April,  1848,  where  an  account  of 
Wright  is  given.  M. 

Sanford's  Descensus  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  232.).  — 
.^ksBOTUs  will  find  the  following  in  the  Bodleian : 
De  descensu  'Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  ad  Inferos, 
lihri  quatuor,  ah  Hugone  Sanfordo  inchoati,  opera 
Rob.  Parkeri  adfumbilicum  perducti,  4to.  Arast. 
1611.  Saxomicus. 


Paper's  "  honest  Factor''  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  6. 244.).— 
In  the  European  Magazine  for  September,  1791, 
under  the  head  of  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Pitt  Family," 
there  is  a  memoir  given  of  Governor  Pitt,  fi*om 
which  I  extract  the  following  passages  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  Queries  of  your  correspondents  J.  Swan 
and  C. :  — 

**  The  most  extraordinary  incident  in  this  gentle- 
man's life  was,  his  obtaining  and  disposing  of  the  cele- 
brated diamond  which  is  still  called  by  his  name.  It 
was  purchased  by  him  during  the  time  he  was  Gover- 
nor of  Fort  St.  George,  for  48,000  pagodas,  t.  e.  20,400/. 
sterling,  instead  of  200,000,  which  the  seller  first  asked 
for  it.  It  was  consigned  to  Sir  Stephen  Evance,  Knt., 
in  London,  in  the  ship  Bedford,  Captain  John  Hudson, 
Commander,  by  a  bill  of  lading  dated  March  8,  1 701-2, 
and  charged  to  the  Captain  at  6,500  pagodas  only.  It 
was  reckoned  the  largest  jewel  in  Europe,  and  weighed 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  carats.  When  polished 
it  was  as  big  as  a  pullet*s  egg.  llie  cuttings  amounted 
to  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds.*' 

"  It  appears,  that  the  acquisition  of  this  diamond 
occasioned  many  reflections  injurious  to  the  honour  of 
Governor  Pitt;  and  Mr.  Pope  has  been  thought  to 
have  had  the  insinuations,  then  floating  in  the  world,  in 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  following  lines : 

'  Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay. 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away : 
He  pledg'd  it  to  the  Knight ;  the  Knight  had  wit ; 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit.' 

**  These  reports,  however,  never  obtained  much 
credit ;  though  they  were  loud  enough  to  reach  the 
ears  of  the  person  against  whom  they  were  directed, 
who  condescended  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  as- 
persions thrown  out  upon  him." 

T.  C.  S. 

"^  little  Bird  told  me''  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  232.).— 
C.  W.  might  have  discovered  the  origin  of  this 
saying  in  an  authority  much  older  and  much  more 
familiar  to  English  readers  than  the  Koran.  In- 
stead of  going  to  Mahomet  in  search  for  legends 
of  King  Solomon,  if  he  had  opened  his  Bible,  and 
turned  to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  x.  20.,  he  would 
there  have  found  the  wise  monarch  of  Israel 
himself  saying, 

**  Curse  not  the  king,  no,  not  in  thy  thought ;  and 
curse  not  the  rich  in  thy  bed*chamber :  for  a  bird  of 
the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings 
shall  tell  the  matter." 

Tyro. 

Dublin. 

[R.  G.,  Mackenzie  Walcott,  P.  S.  Q.,  Rovert, 
H.  T.  E.,  A.  H.  B.,  J.  A.  Picton,  and  other  friends, 
have  kindly  forwarded  similar  replies.] 

The  Winchester  Execution  (Vol.iv.,  pp.  191. 243.). 
— The  story,  of  which  a  summary  appears  under  this 
title  in  a  recent  Number,  resembles  one  I  have 
repeatedly  heard  told  in  the  city  of  Durham  by 
those  who  had  personal  recollection  of  the  facts 
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and  persons ;  it  occurred  about  thirty  jears  ago. 
A  servant  girl  was  capitally  convicted  of  adminis- 
tering poison  to  the  household  of  a  farmer,  in  a 
fit  of  passion  at  some  petty  injury :  a  legal  doubt 
raised  in  her  behalf  was  submitted  for  considera- 
tion in  London,  and  some  months  elapsed  in  de- 
termining it.  During  the  interval,  her  character 
and  conduct  bein^  good,  she  came  to  be  employed 
as  a  servant  in  me  household  of  the  governor  of 
the  gaol,  then  situated  in  an  old  gatehouse  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bailey ;  and  one  of  my  informants 
has  seen  her  drawing  water  at  the  pant  in  the 
market  place,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  gaol,  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  One  morning 
the  governor  and  all  Durham  were  struck  with 
horror  at  the  receipt  of  an  order  for  her  execu- 
tion, within  three  days ;  the  city  being  then  two 
days  by  coach  from  London,  and  an  appeal  for 
compassion  impossible.  The  execution,  singularly, 
was  attended  with  distressing  circumstances.  The 
rope  employed  broke,  another  was  not  at  hand : 
and  the  wretched  girl  sat  crying  under  the  beam, 
until  a  man  sent  into  the  town  (in  a  field  outside 
of  which,  on  the  Newcastle  road,  this  scene  oc- 
curred) could  return  with  another  cord,  with 
which  he  was  seen  flogging  his  horse  up  to  the 
gallows.  So  I  have  been  told  by  grave  and  trust- 
worthy witnesses.  F. 

Stanzas  in  '\Childe  Harold''  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  223.). 
— Surely  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  con- 
struction in  the  lines  quoted  by  your  corre- 
spondent T.  W. : 

**  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  (has  wasted  them).*' 

To  add  one  word  to  confirm  what  is  so  trans- 
parent, would  be  merely  occupying  your  space 
without  the  slightest  necessity.        Jas.  Crosslet. 

[J.  G.  R.,  H.  C.  K.,  J.  Mn.,  H.  L.,  Chas.  Paslam, 
J.  A.  PicToy,  A.  E.  B.,  G.  S.,  C.  B.,  Seleqcus,  Edw. 
S.  Jackson,  H.  M.  A.,  and  many  other  friends,  have 
kindly  furnished  similar  replies  to  T.  W.*s  Query, 
some  at  considerable  length.  We  have  therefore  se- 
lected the  above,  as  one  of  the  shortest  and  first  that 
reached  us.] 

Grai/  and  Virgih  —  Your  correspondent  on 
Gray's  plagiarisms  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  445.)  quotes 
Davenant  and  Prior  as  having  both  forestalled 
his  idea  with  regard  to  sorrow^  that  — 

**  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
•Tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

I  long  sinl&e  noted  these  lines  as  parallel  to  — 

^oovSo  8*,  &  ird(rxu  *  Kcd  to5'  o&  a-fiiRpbv  kukSv 

vovovirra  *  Kip^os  8*  iv  kukoIs  dyvaarla, 

Euripid.  Fra^,  Antiop,  xliu 

In  the  next  page  of  "Notes  and  Queries,'* 


Q.  E.  D.  reasonably  defends  the  expression 
"  Thamesini  littoris  hospes."  The  exact  distinctio  n 
between  littus  and  ripa  is  marked  indeed  by  Ovid, 
where  he  says  of  the  rivers : 

**  In  mare  perveniunt  partim,  campoque  recepta 
Liberioris  aquae, /)rort/n«  Uttora  pidsanty — Md.  i.  41, 

But  this  did  not  prevent  his  applying  littora  to 
a  lake : 

"  Sint  tibi  Flaminius  Thraaymenaque  littora  testes." 

Fast,  vi.  765. 

Both  he  and  Virgil  use  littus^  speaking  of  the 
same  river  : 

**  Littus  adit  Laurens;  ubi  tectus  arundlne  scrpit 
In  freta  flumineis  vlcina  Numicius  undis.** 

Met.  xiv.  5  98. 

Here,  however,  there  might  be  a  question  from 
the  context:  not^so,  however,  in  JEa.  vii.  797.: 

**  Qui  saltus,  Tiberine,  tuos,  sacrumque  Numici 
Littus  arant." 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  ripa  for  littus : 

"  ^quorls  nigri  fremitum,  et  trementus 

Verbere  ripas.** 
Hor.   Od,  II L  XX vii.  23. 

Effigies. 

Stamford. 

AfjdiLs  Genius'  Description  of  a  Dimple  (Vol.iv., 
p.  134.).  —  The  couplet  quoted  by  your  corre- 
spondent Rt.  is  from  Varro,  and  I  think  he  will 
find  it  given  by  Mad.  Dacier  in  her  edition  of 
Anacreon,  under  Ode  xxviii.,  line  26. : 
**  rpwptpou  5*  iffca  yev^lov"  &c. 

If  your  correspondent  Rt.  will  refer  to  Gray's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.,  edited  by  Mitford,  and  pub- 
lished by  Pickering,  1836,  he  will  find  the  follow- 
ing note :  — 

"  The  fragment  is  not  to  be  found  in  Aulus  Gellius 
but  in  Mori  Marcellus,  under  the  word  *  Mollitudo.*  ** 

Now  what  Mori  Marcellus  means,  I  know  not : 
perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  enlighten 
me  on  that  point.  Henry  Dyke. 

Gret worth,  near  Brackley,  Aug.  25.  1851. 

This  Mori  Marcellus  I  take  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Marcellus  Nonius,  of  whom  an  account 
IS  to  be  found  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography,  Sfc,  vol.  ii.  p.  937.  F.  Bw. 


MiictHnixtaxiS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

There  is  one  feature  in  Murray's  Reading  for  the 
Railf  namely,  that  of  making  the  volumes  not  of  one 
uniform  price,  but  varying  from  One  Shilling  and 
upwards,  the  advantages  of  which  are  shown  very 
clearly  by  the  first  two  of  the  series  which  have 
appeared.  For  it  would  have  been  a  difficulty  fur  the 
most  Procrustean  of  editors  to  have  compressed  The 
Essays  from  The  Times  within  the  limits  of  that  capital 
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shilling's  worth,  The  Chase^  by  Nimrod.  Well  do  we 
remember,  that  on  the  appearance  of  that  sparkling 
sketch  in  the  Quarterly,  in  the  same  way  that  many  •>— 
who  like  Michael  Cassio, 

"  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 
Nor  the  division  of  a  iMittle  knew, 
More  than  a  spinster," 

have  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  the  masterly 
strategy  of  Marlborough,  Napoleon,  or  that  greater  still, 
The  Duke  —  hundreds  who  never  set  foot  in  stirrup  — 
who  certainly  never  joined  in  a  view  hallo  !  followed  with 
the  greatest  interest  and  anxiety  the  adventures  of  Snob 
and  his  little  bay  mare  in  the  Quorn  Country.  If 
Mr.  Murray  does  not  sell  ten  or  twenty  thousand  copies 
of  this  amusing  tractate,  we  shall  be  greatly  deceived. 
May  he  sell  as  many  of  its  more  important  companion. 
The  Essays  from  Tlie  Times :  for,  as  he  well  observes 
in  his  prefatory  notice  to  the  volume  in  question,  these 
brilliant  Papers  on  Lord  Nelson  and*  Lady  Hamilton, 
Railway  Novels,  Louis  Philippe,  Southey,  &c.  exhibit 
"  literary  merits  and  a  moral  tone  well  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  important  national  object "  advocated  by  that 
powerful  journal  in  the  article  on  the  Literature  of  the 
Rail  to  which  the  present  series  owes  its  origin.  How 
many  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  must  there  be  who, 
having  read  these  Essays  and  Reviews  in  The  Times, 
where  they  were  made  to  point  a  moral  most  effec- 
tually, have  especially  desired  to  possess  them  in  a 
more  permanent  form ;  and  who,  having  secured  the 
present  admirable  selection,  will  look  anxiously  for  the 
period  when  Mr.  Murray  will  be  enabled  to  give  a 
second  volume  of  them. 

Among  the  many  works  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
France  —  literary,  social,  and  monumental  — for  which 
the  French  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  enlightened  ad- 
ministration of  M.  Guizot,  when  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  there  is  not  one  of  greater  value  than  the 
handsome  quarto  published  by  M.  Didron,  the  learned 
Secretary  of  the  Comite  des  Arts  et  Monuments,  en- 
titled Iconographie  Chretienne.  Of  the  importance  and 
utility  of  this  volume,  with  its  admirable  illustrations, 
every  journal  in  this  country  devoted  to  art  or  archae- 
ology has  exhibited  repeated  proofs  :  and  of  the  many 
wonderfully  cheap  books  which  Mr.  Bohn  has  from 
time  to  time  produced,  there  is  not  one  to  compare 
with  the  Translation  of  this  interesting  volume,  which 
he  has  just  put  forth  under  the  title  of  Christian  Icon- 
egraphy  ;  or  the  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  In  Two  Volumes.  VoL  J.  comprising  the  HiS' 
tory  of  the  Nimbus,  the  Aureole,  and  the  Glory,  the  His- 
tory of  God  the  Father,  the  So7i,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
This  first. volume  contains  not  only  nearly  the  whole  of 
M.  Didron's  quarto;  but  also  between  100  and  150 
wood-cuts  from  the  original  blocks.  The  subject  is 
one  almost  new  to  the  English  public ;  and  the  book 
therefore  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  and  of  especial  interest  to  the  artist,  the  eccle- 
siologist,  the  antiquary,  and  the  student  of  Church 
History. 

Catalogue  Receiveh. —  Cole's  (1 5.  Great  Turnstile) 
List  No.  57.  of  Very  Cheap  Books. 


BOOKS  AND   ODD  VOLUMES 

WAMTBD  TO  VURCHASB, 

Thb  Antiquary.    8?o.    Edinburgh,  1816.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 

History  and  ANTiQOiTtRS  op  Twicrbmham,  being  the  First  Part 
of  Parochial  Collections  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  begun  in 
1780  by  B.  Ironside,  Esq.,  London,  1797.    (This  work  forms 

1  vol.  of  Miscell.  Antiquiues  in  continuation  of  the  Bib.  Topogra- 
phica,  and  is  usually  bound  in  the  10th  Volume.) 

RiTsoN's  Robin  Hood.    12mo.    London,  179<').    Vol.  II.    (10«. 

will  l>e  given  for  a  clean  copy  in  boards,  or  7s.  6tf.  for  a  clean 

copy  bound.) 
Dr.  Johnson's  Prayers  and  Meditations. 
Annual  Obituary  and  Biography.    Vol.  XXXI. 
Theophilus  and  Philodoxus,  or  Several  Conferences,  &c.,  by 

Gilbert  Giles,  D.D.,  Oxon,  1674  ;  or  the  same  work  rppublished 

1679,  under  the  title  of  a  "  Dialogue  between  a  Protestant  and 

a  Papist." 
Peck's  Complbtr  Catalogue  op  all  thb  Discourses  writtbn 

BOTH  for  and  against  PaPACY  IN  THB  TiMB  OP  KiNG  JaMRS  11. 

1735.    4to. 
Nichols'  Leicbstbrsrirb.     Wanted   the  Vol.  containing  the 

Guthlaxton  Hundred. 
Harleian  Manuscripts.    Index  to  Vol.  IV. 
Reports  of  Charity  Commission.    Vols.  VI.  VIII.  IX. 
Index  to  Additional  MSS.  in  the  Museum. 
Fbarnb's  Essay  on  Human  Consciousness,  4to. 
Bishop  Kidder's  Life  of  Anthony  Hornbcr. 
Tiohb's  Lipb  of  Law. 

Macropedii,  Hccastus  Fabula.    8vo.    Antwerp,  1539. 
Omnes  Grorgii  Macropbdii  Fabuljs  Comics.    Utrecht,  IS52. 

2  Vols.  8vo. 

Othonis  Lexicon  Rabbinicum. 

•<,«  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  •'NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,"  186.  Fleet  Street. 


fLniiiH  to  Carrejjp0iiTrtnti^. 

We  this  week  present  our  Readers  with  an  extra  half -sheet  for 
the  purpose  ofmaki$tg  room  for  some  of  the  intNuucommunications 
which  haw  long  been  waiting  for  insertion.    By  the  eni  of  the 
present  month  we  shall  reduce  the  number  of  these  very  consider- 
ably, even  if  we  fail  in  our  purpose  of  finding  room  for  all  qfthem, 

J.  E.  (Homerton)  will  find  an  account  of  Peter  of  Blois  or 
Peter  Blesensis  in  any  biographical  dictionary;  and  very  full  par- 
ticulars  qfhim  and  his  works  in  Mr.  Wright's  BIogra|>hia  Britan- 
nica  Literaria  {Ar^^lo-Norman  Period). 

Alphv  Beta's  Query  would  give  rise  to  a  discussion — which  we 
believe  toould  be  fruitless  —  and  wotdd  certainly  occupy  more  space 
than  we  could  edford  to  it.  The  omission  is  notgetieral,  and  pro- 
bably  originated  in  different  places  from  very  different  causes. 

Lbicbstribnsis  is  thanked  for  his  friendly  hint,  which  shall  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  Even  he  can  hardly  be  aware  of  ike  difficulties  we 
have  to  contend  with. 

T.  C.  S.     The  •*  Poetical  Coincidence"  in  our  next. 

C.  H.  B.    In  our  next  if  possible. 

R.  will  find  the  subject  of*'  Beating  the  Bounds"  or  "  Parochi.il 
Perambulations"  treated  very  fully  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties, Vol.  i.  p.  191.  {ed.  Ellis)  1841.  For  **  Gospel  Trees"  he  is 
referred  to  our  2nd  Vol.  pp.407.  496. 

J.  M.  B.  Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary  of  Biography,  My- 
thology,  and  Geography,  price  one  guinea,  is  the  cheapest  work 
upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Smith's  larger  dictionaries  contain  more 
information  j  but  they  are,  of  course,  more  expensive. 

H.  G.  D.     Will  our  correspondent  favour  us  with  copies  of  the 

ballads  to  which  he  refers  ? 

J.  Allason  will  find  his  Query  respecting  *'  Apr^s  Moi  le  De- 
luge" discussed  in  our  3rd  Vol.  pp.  299.  397. 

Replies  Receiyed.  — Medical  Use  of  Pigeons -^  Rasher  — 
Herschel  Anticipated  —  Battle  qf  Brunanburgh  —  Locust  of  New 
Testament—  yermin  —  Discovering  the  drowned— -Sir  J.  Davies 

—  Island  qf  JEgina  —  Stanza  in  Childe  Harold  —  Log  Book  — 
Winchester  Execution'^  Suicides  buried  in  Cross  Roads  —  Pro ^ 
phecies  of  Nostradamus  —  Anagrams  —Gray's  Progress  of  Poetry 

—  History  qf  Hawick — Meaning  qf  Mop — Arcfibishop  qf  Spa- 
latro  —  Meaning  qf  Log  Ship  — Parish  Registers  —  Stickli,'  —Mar- 
riage  of  Ecclesiastics  —  Nightingale  and  Thorn  —  Borough' 
English  —  Praed's  Works  —  WUtiam  III.  at  Exeter  —  Bourchisr 
Family— Story  referred  to  by  Jeremy  Taylor—  Linteamina  and 
Surplices  —  Coins  of  Constantius  Gallus  —  Berlin  Time  —  Defoe's 
House, 
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CONTSNTS : 


T.  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGy:  BOPP. 
TL  DKNNI8TOUN8'  DUKES  OF  URBINO. 
ni.  80URCES  OF  EXPRESSION  IN  ARCHITECTURE  :  RUS- 

KIN. 
rv.  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS. 
V.  MIRABEAU'S  CORRESPONDENCE. 
VI.  THE  METAMORPHOSES  OF  APULEIUS. 
VII.  NEAPOLITAN  JUSTICE. 
Vni.  THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC  THEORY. 
IX.  THE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 
NOTE  TO  ARTICLE  VI.  OF  LAST  NUMBER. 

London :  LONGMAN  and  Co.    Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  BLACK. 

Just  published,  in  fcap.  8vo.  with  Wood  Ensrravlnsg,  price  S«.  bound  in 

cloth, 

TNDIAN    BnSSIONS    IN    GUIANA.       By  the 

X  Rev.  W.  H.  BRETT. 

"  An  interestins;  volume,  well  calculated  fbr  helping  forward  the 
Church's  Missions,  by  inducinsr  persons  to  consider  the  subiect  who 
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THE   CAXTON   MEMORIAL. 

Few  persons  bavin «:  a  common  object  in  view, 
and  equally  desirous  of  its  attainment,  fail  in  carry- 
ing it  into  effect.  The  object  of  "  The  Caxton 
IdSmorial "  ia  obviously  to  do  honour  to  the  ^rst 
Englbh  printer ;  and  if  a  man^s  best  monument  be 
his  own  works,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  of 
what  they  consist.  It  is  well  known  tbat  most  of 
tiie  works  printed  by  Caxton  were  translated  from 
the  French,  many  doubtless  by  himself.  The  Pre- 
faeea  were  evidently  his  own,  and  the  continuation 


of  the  Polychronicon  was  confessedly  written  by 
himself.  The  most  valuable  contribution  to  ^  The 
Caxton  Coffer  "  would  be  a  list  of  the  works  which 
it  is  proposed  to  publish  as  those  of  Ca3;ton,  with 
some  calculation  of  their  probable  extent  and  cost 
of  production.  The  originals  being  in  many  cases 
of  extreme  rarity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  tran.-. 
scribe  fairly  each  work,  and  to  collate  it  with  the 
original  in  its  progress  through  the  press.  The 
following  enumeration  of  the  Translations  alone 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken ; 

The  Reciiyel  of  the  History es  of  Troye.  (1471.), 

The  Game  and  play e  of  the  Chesse.     1474. 

Thy  mage,  ar  Myrrour  of  the  Worlds     (1481.) 

The  History e  of  Reynart  thefoxe,     14S,1. 

The  laste  siege  and  conqueste  of  Jherusalem,  1481. 

The  Golden  Legende,     1483. 

The  Book  called  Cathon.     1483. 

The  Book  of  the  techynge  of  the  Knyght  of  the 
Toure.     (1484.) 

The  Fables  of  Esope,  Avian,  Alfonce,  and  Poge. 
1484. 

Tlie  Booke  of  the  ordre  of  Chytmlry  or  knyght- 
hode.     (1484.) 

The  Lyf  of  Prince  Charles  the  Grete.     1485. 

The  Ryal  Book,  or  Book  for  a  kyng.     1485. 

Thy  story  e  of  the  noble  knyght  Parys.     (1485.) 

The  Doctrinal  of  Sapience.     ^489. 

The  Book  offdyttee  of  armes  and  of  Chyvalrye, 
1489. 

A  lityl  treatise  of  the  arte  to  knotve  weU  to  dye. 
1490. 

The  Boke  ofEneydos  compyhd  by  Vyrgyle,  1490. 

The  Curial  of  Maystre  Alain  Charretier.  n.  d. 

The  Lyf  of  the  holy  Vyrgyn  Saynt  Wenefryde* 
n.  d. ;  and,  lastly, 

The  Vitas  Patrum,  whieh  was  translated  by 
Caxton  in  I486,  but  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
in  1495. 

Such  are  some  of  the  materials  for  the  "  Memo- 
rial "  suggested  by  Mb.  Bolton  Cobney  ;  and  if 
the  original  subscribers  to  a  Monument  should 
consent  to  such  an  appropriation  of  their  funds,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  apportion  the  number  of  copies 
to  be  distributed  to  each  subscriber,  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  original  contribution.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  work  will  be  strictly  limited 
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to  subscribers,  lind  that  ho  copies  will  be  printed 
for  sale,  the  object  being  to  do  honour  to  Caxton, 
and  produce  a  fasting  Memorial  of  that  industrious 
printer.  The  form  of  the  work  is  of  importance, 
with  reference  to  the  cost  of  its  production :  and 
if  a  new  life  of  the  first  English  printer  should 
perchance  be  found  necessary,  "The  Caxton 
Coffer"  will  require  to  be  considerably  replenished 
before  the  literary  undertaking  can  be  carried  into 
effect.  Bebiah  Botfield. 


LORD   STBAFFORD   AND   ARCHBISHOP   USSHER. 

In  Lord  CampbelFs  account  of  the  conduct  of 
Archbishop  Williams,  and  the  advice  which  that 
prelate  gave  to  Charles  I.  with  respect  to  the  at- 
tainder of  Lord  Strafford,  is  a  sentence  which 
seems  to  require  a  "  Note."  Having  observed 
that  "Williams's  conduct  with  respect  to  Straf- 
ford cannot  be  defended,"  and  having  referred 
particularly  to  his  speech  in  parliament,  he  pro- 
ceeds in  these  words :  — 

**  The  Bill  of  Attainder  being  passed,  although  he 
professed  to  disapprove  of  it,  he  agreed  to  go  with 
three  other  prelates  to  try  to  induce  the  king  to  assent 
to  it,  and  thus  he  stated  the  question :  —  *  Since  his 
Majesty  refers  his  own  judgment  to  his  judf^es,  and 
they  are  to  answer  it,  if  an  innocent  person  suffers, — 
why  may  he  not  satisfy  his  conscience  in  the  present 
matter,  since  competent  judges  in  the  law  have  awarded 
that  they  find  the  Earl  guilty  of  treason,  by  suffering 
the  judgment  to  stand,  though  in  his  own  mind  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  party  convicted  was  not  criminous?' 
The  other  three  bishops,  trusting  to  his  learning  and 
experience,  joined  with  him  in  sanctioning  this  dis- 
tinction, in  laying  all  the  blame  on  the  judges,  and  in 
saying  that  the  king,  with  a  good  conscience,  might 
agree  to  Strafford's  death.  Clarendon  mainly  im- 
putes Strafford's  death  to  Williams's  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  saying  that  *  he  acted  his  part  with  pro- 
digious boldness  and  impiety.*  It  is  stated  as  matter 
of  palliation  by  others  that  Ussher,  the  celebrated 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  one  of  this  deputation, 
and  that  Strafford,  although  aware  of  the  advice  he 
had  given,  was  attended  by  him  on  the  scaffold,  and 
received  from  him  the  last  consolations  of  religion." — 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  ii.  p.  494.,  second  edition. 

The  account  which  Lord  Campbell  has  here 
given  is  the  same  in  substance  as  that  given  by 
Bishop  Hackett  in  his  Life  of  Williams  (Part  IL 
p.  161.),  and  in  several  particulars  is  calculated  to 
mislead  the  reader.  The  whole  story  has  been 
very  carefully  examined  by  the  late  Dr.  Elrington 
in  his  Life  of  Archbishop  Ussher.  Hackett's  ac- 
count is  very  incorrect.  There  were  five  prelates 
consulted  by  the  king,  Ussher,  Williams,  Juxon, 
Morton  (Durham),  and  Potter  (Carlisle).  The 
bishops  had  two  interviews  with  the  king ;  one  in 
the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  At  the  morning  meeting  Ussher  was 
not  present.    It  was  Sunday,  and  he  was  engaged 


at  the  time  preaching  at  Covent  Grarden.  In  the 
evening  he  was  in  attendance,  but  so  far  from 
giving  the  advice  suggested  by  Williams,  much 
less  approving  his  pernicious  distinction  between 
a  public  and  a  private  conscience,  Ussher  plainly 
advised  the  king,  that  if  he  was  not  satisfied  of 
Strafford  being  guilty  of  treason,  he  "  ought  not 
in  conscience  to  assent  to  his  condemnation.** 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Parr,  Ussher's 
chaplain,  who  declares,  that,  when  the  primate  was 
supposed  to  be  dying,  he  asked  his  Grace  — 

**  Whether  he  had  advised  the  king  to  pass  the  bill 
against  the  Earl  of  Strafford  ?  To  which  the  Primate 
answered  :  *  I  know  there  is  such  a  thing  most  wrong- 
fully laid  to  my  charge ;  for  I  neither  gave  nor  ap- 
proved of  any  such  advice  as  that  the  king  should  assent 
to  the  bill  against  the  Earl ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  told 
his  Majesty,  that  if  he  was  satisfied  by  what  he  heard 
at  his  trial,  that  the  Earl  was  not  guilty  of  treason,  his 
Majesty  ought  not  in  conscience  to  consent  to  his  con- 
demnation. And  this  the  king  knows  well  enough, 
and  can  clear  me  if  he  pleases.*  The  hope  of  the 
Primate  was  fulfilled,  for,  when  a  report  reached  Ox- 
ford that  the  Primate  was  dead,  the  king  expressed 
in  very  strong  terms,  to  Colonel  William  Legg  and  Mr. 
Kirk,  who  were  then  in  waiting,  his  regret  at  the 
event,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  his  piety  and  learning. 
Some  one  present  said,  *  he  believed  he  might  be  so, 
were  it  not  for  his  persuading  your  Majesty  te  consent 
to  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  execution ;  *  to  which  the 
king  in  a  great  passion  replied,  *  that  it  was  false,  for 
after  the  bill  was  passed,  the  Archbishop  came  to  me, 
saying  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Oh  Sir,  what  have  you 
done?  I  fear  that  this  act  may  prove  a  great  trouble 
to  your  conscience,  and  pray  God  that  your  Majesty 
may  never  suffer  by  the  signing  of  this  bill.*  ** — Elring- 
ton*s  Life  of  Ussher,  p.  214. 

This  account  Dr.  Elrington  has  taken  from  the 
narrative  given  by  Dr.  Parr,  who  adds,  that  he 
had  received  this  account  of  the  testimony  borne 
by  the  king  from  Colonel  Legg  and  Mr,  Kirk 
theriiselves :  — 

"  This  is  the  substance  of  two  certificates,  taken  at 
divers  times  under  the  hands  of  these  two  gentlemen  of 
unquestionable  credit ;  both  which,  since  they  agree  in 
substance,  I  thought  fit  to  contract  into  one  testimony, 
which  I  have  inserted  here,  having  the  originals  by  me, 
to  produce  if  occasion  W.** — Parr's  Life  of  Ussher,  p.  61. 

Indeed,  considering  the  great  and  uninterrupted 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  Ussher  and 
Strafford,  considering  that  the  primate  was  his 
chosen  friend  during  his  trial  and  imprisonment, 
and  attended  him  to  the  scaffold,  nothing  could  be 
more  improbable  than  that  he  should  have  advised 
the  king  to  consent  to  his  death.  At  all  events, 
the  story  is  contradicted  by  those  most  competent 
to  speak  to  its  truth,  by  the  archbishop  and  by 
the  king  ;  and  therefore,  in  a  work  so  deservedly 
popular  as  Lord  Campbell's,  one  cannot  but  regret 
that  any  currency  should  be  given  to  a  calumny  so 
injurious  to  a  prelate  whose  character  is  as  de- 
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serving  of  our  esteem,  as  his  learning  is  of  our 


veneration. 


Pebegbinus. 


POETICAL   COINCIDENCES. 
Sheridan, 

In  the  account  which  Moore  has  given,  in  his 
-^iA  ^f  Sheridan^  of  the  writings  left  unfinished 
by  that  celebrated  orator  and  dramatist,  he 
states : 

"  There  also  remain  among  his  papers  three  acts  of 
a  drama  without  a  name,  written  evidently  in  haste, 
and  with  scarcely  any  correction." 

From  this  production  he  gives  the  following 
verses,  to  which  he  has  appended  the  note  I  have 
placed  immediately  after  them :  — 

"  Oh  yield,  fair  lids,  the  treasures  of  my  heart, 

Release    those    beams,    that    make    this   mansion 
bright ; 
From  her  street  sense.   Slumber  !   tho*  sweet   thou 
art, 
Begone,  and  give  the  air  she  breathes  in  light. 

"  Or  while,  oh  Sleep,  thou  dost  those  glances  hide. 
Let  rosy  slumber  still  around  her  play, 
Sweet  as  the  cherub  Innocence  enjoy*d, 

When  in  thy  lap,  new-born,  in  smiles  he  lay. 

"  And  thou,  oh  Dream,  that  com*st  her  sleep  to  cheer, 
Oh  take  my  shape,  and  play  a  lover's  part ; 
Kiss  her  from  me,  and  whisper  in  her  ear, 

Till  her  eyes  shine,  'tis  night  within  my  heart." 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  here  of  supplying  a  few 
rhymes  and  words  that  are  wanting  in  the  original 
copy  of  the  song.  The  last  line  of  all  runs  thus  in  the 
manuscript :  — 

*  Till  her  eye  shines,  I  live  in  darkest  night,* 

which  not  rhyming  as  it  ought,  I  hare  ventured  to  alter 
as  above." 

Now  the  following  sonnet,  which  occurs  in  the 
third  book  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  is  evi- 
dently the  source  from  whence  Sheridan  drew  his 
inspiration,  the  concluding  line  in  both  poems 
being  the  same.  Had  Moore  given  Sheridan's 
without  alteration,  the  resemblance  would  in  all 
probability  be  found  much  closer :  — 

"  Lock  up,  faire  liddes,  the  treasure  of  my  heart. 
Preserve  those  beames,  this  ages  onely  light : 
To  her  sweet  sence,  sweet  sleepe  some  ease  impart. 
Her  sence  too  weake  to  beare  her  spirits  might. 

**  And  while,  O  Sleepe,  thou  closest  up  her  sight, 
(Her  sight  where  Love  did  forge  his  fairest  dart) 
O  harbour  all  her  parts  in  easefull  plight : 

Let  no  strange  dreame  make  her  faire  body  start. 

**  But  yet,  O  dreame,  if  thou  wilt  not  depart 

In  this  rare  subject  from  thy  common  right : 
But  wilt  thy  selfe  in  such  a  seate  delight, 

**  Then  take  my  shape,  and  play  a  lover's  part : 
Kisse  her  from  me,  and  say  unto  her  sprite. 
Till  her  eyes  shine,  I  live  in  darkest  night." 


The  edition  I  quote  from  is  that  "  Printed  by 
W.  S.  for  Simon  Waterson,  London,  1627."  I 
may  add,  that  I  wrote  to  Moore  as  far  back  as 
1824  to  point  out  this  singular  coincidence;  but 
although  the  communication  was  courteously  ac- 
knowledged, I  do  not  believe  the  circumstance  has 
been  noticed  in  any  subsequent  edition  of  Sheri- 
dan's memoirs.  T.  C.  Smith. 


FOLK   LOBE. 


Medical  Use  of  Pigeons  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  228.).  — • 
In  my  copy  of  Mr.  Alford*s  very  unsatisfactory 
edition  of  Donne,  I  find  noted  (in  addition  to 
R.T.*s  quotation  from  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin) 
references  to  Pepys's  Diary,  October  19,  1663, 
and  January  21,  1667-8,  and  the  following  from 
Jer.  Taylor,  ed.  Heber,vol.  xii.  p.  290. :  "  We  cut 
living  pigeons  in  halves,  and  apply  them  to  the 
feet  of  men  in  fevers."  J.  C.  R. 

Michaelmas  Goose  —  St,  Martiris  Cock. — :Iii 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  indeed  all  through 
the  S.E.  counties  of  Ireland,  the  "  Michaelmas 
Goose "  is  still  had  in  honour.  "  St.  Martin's 
Bird"  (see  p.  230.  ante)  is,  however,  the  cock, 
whose  blood  is  shed  in  honour  of  that  saint  at 
Martinmas,  Nov.  II.  The  same  superstition  does 
not .  apply,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  the  Michaelmas 
Goose,  which  is  merely  looked  on  as  a  dish  cus- 
tomary on  that  day,  with  such  as  can  afford  it, 
and  always  accompanied  by  a  melange  of  vege- 
tables (potatos,  parsnips,  cabbage,  and  onions) 
mashed  together,  with  butter,  and  forming  a  dish 
termed  Kailcannon.  The  idea  is  far  different 
as  to  St.  Martin's  Cock,  the  blood  of  which  is 
always  shed  sacrificially  in  honour  of  the  Saint. 
Query,  I.  The  territorial  extent  of  the  latter 
custom  ?  And,  2.  What  pagan  deity  has  trans- 
ferred his  honours  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 

James  Graves. 

Kilkenny. 

Surrey  Folk  Lore.  —  A  "  wise  woman  "  has 
lately  made  her  appearance  not  far  from  Reigate 
in  Surrey.  One  of  the  farmers'  wives  there,  on 
being  scalded  the  other  day,  sent  to  the  old  dame, 
who  sent  back  a  curious  doggrel,  which  the  good 
woman  was  to  repeat  at  stated  times.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  the  scald  got  well,  and  the  good  woman 
told  us  that  she  knew  there  was  no  harm  in  the 
charm,  for  "  she  had  heard  say  as  how  it  was  some 
verse  from  the  Bible." 

When  in  a  little  shop  the  other  day,  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country,  one  village  dame  was  speaking 
of  the  death  of  some  neighbour,  when  another  said, 
that  she  hoped  "  they  had  been  and  told  the  bees." 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  I  was  told  a  so- 
vereign cure  for  the  goitre  was  to  form  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  the  neck  with  the  hand  of  a  corpse. 

M.  M.  P. 
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THE   CAXTON   COFrER. 

The  devices  of  our  early  English  printers  are 
often  void  of  significancy,  or  else  mere  quibbles. 
In  that  particular,  Caxton  set  a  commendable 
example. 

His  device  is  "  W.  4. 7  C."  The  two  figures, 
however,  are  interlaced,  and  seem  to  admit  of  two 
interpretations.  I  must  cite,  on  this  question,  the 
famous  triumvirate — Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dibdin : 

"  The  following  mark  [above  described]  I  find  put 
at  the  end  oF  many  of  his  books,  perhaps  for  the  date 
1474,  when  he  began  printing  in  England,  or  his 
sign." — Joseph  Ames,  1749. 

*'  The  following  mark  [above  described]  I  find  put 
at  the  end  of  many  of  his  books,  perhaps  for  the  date 
1474,  when  he  began  printing  in  England,  or  his 
sign." — William  Herbert,  1785. 

*'  The  figures  in  the  large  device  [above  described] 
form  the  reverse  impression  of  74  ;  meaning,  as  it  has 
been  stated,  that  our  printer  commenced  business  in 
England,  in  the  year  1474 :  but  not  much  weight  can 
be  attached  to  this  remark,  as  no  copy  of  the  Chess  hook, 
printed  in  1474,  has  yet  been  discovered  wliich  presents 
us  with  this  device." — T.  F.  Dibdin,  1810. 

In  lieu  of  baseless  conjectures,  I  have  here  to 
complain  of  timidity.  There  is  scarcely  room  for 
a  doubt  on  the  date.  As  dora  de  Vaines  observes, 
with  regard  to  dates,  "  dans  le  bas  age  on  sup- 
primoit  le  milli^me  et  les  centaines,  commen9ant 
aux  dixaines."  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
interpretation  on  that  score.  The  main  question 
therefore  is,  in  what  order  should  we  read  the 
interlaced  figures?  Now,  the  position  of  the 
point  proves  that  we  should  read  74  —  which  is 
the  date  of  The  game  andplaye  of  the  chesse.  The 
fijijures  indicate  1474  as  clearly  as  the  letters 
W.  C.  indicate  William  Caxton.  What  is  the 
just  inference,  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

In  the  woodcut  of  Arsmetrique^  published  in  the 
Myrrour  of  the  worlde,  a.d.  1481,  I  observe  the 
figures  74  rather  conspicuously  placed,  and  per- 
iiaps  the  device  was  then  first  adopted. 

Bolton  Coenet. 


Minor  fiatejJ. 

"  They  that  touch  pitch"  Sfc. — A  few  Sundays 
since  the  clergyman  that  I  "  sit  under,"  quoting  in 
his  discourse  the  words  "  they  that  touch  pitch  will 
be  defiled,"  ascribed  them  to  "  the  wisest  of  men." 
A  lady  of  his  congregation  (who  was,  I  fear,  more 
critical  than  devout)  pounced  upon  her  pastor's 
mistake,  and  asked  me  on  the  following  Monday  if 
I  also  had  noticed  it.  I  denied  that  it  was  one ; 
but  she  laughed  at  my  ignorance,  produced  a 
Shakspeare,  and  showed  me  the  words  in  the 
mouth  of  Dogberry  (Much  Ado  about  Nothings 
Act  III.  Sc.  3.).  jflowever,  by  the  help  of  a 
"  Cruden,"  I  was  able  to  find  the  same  expression, 


not  indeed  in  Solomon,  but  in  the  son  of  Siraeh 
(ch.  xiii.  v.  1.). 

If  Shakspeare's  appropriation  of  this  passage 
has  not  been  noticed  before,  may  I  request  the 
insertion  of  this  note  ?  It  may  possibly  prevent 
other  learned  divines  from  falling  into  the  com- 
mon (?)  mistake  of  thus  quoting  Dogberry  i\3 
"  the  wisest  of  men."  E.  J.  G, 

Preston. 

Pasquinade,  —  In  May  last  was  placed  on 
Pasquin's  statue  in  Rome  the  following  triglot 
epigram,  of  which  the  original  Latin  was  borrowed 
from  '*  Notes  and  Queries."  As  it  is  aot  pro- 
bable that  the  Papal  police  allowed  it  to  remain 
long  before  the  eyes  of  the  lieges  of  his  Holiness^ 
allow  me  to  lay  up  in  your  pages  this  memorial  of 
a  visit  to  Rome  during  the  "  Aggression"  summer. 

"  Cum  Sapiente  Pius  nostras  juravit  in  aras, 
Impius  beu  Sapiens,  desipieusque  Pius. 

"  When  a  league  *gainst  our  Faith  Pope  with  Cardinal 
tries. 
Neither  JFiseman  is  Pious,  nor  Pius  is  Wise, 

"  Quando  Papa'  o*  Cardinale 
Chiesa*  Inglese  tratta  male. 
Que  Chiamo  quella  gente, 
Piu  ?  No-no,  ni  Sapiente. 

Anglus." 

The  Italian  version  will  of  course  be  put  down 
as  -En^/w/i-Italian,  and  therefore  worse  than 
mediocre  ;  but  I  wished  to  perpetuate,  along  with 
the  sense  of  the  Latin  couplet,  a  little  jeu  d'esprit 
which  I  saw  half  obliterated  on  a  wall  at  Rovigo, 
in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territory;  being  a  play 
on  the  family  name  and  character  of  Pius  IX. : 

**  Piu  ?  —  No«-no  :  ma  slai  Ferette ; " 
which  may  be  read, 

«  Pious?  —  Not  at  all :  but  still  Ferette." 

A.  B.  R. 

Two  Attempts  to  show  the  Sound  of  "  ough " 
final.  — 

1. 

Though  from  rough  cough,  or  hiccough  free, 

That  man  has  pain  enough. 
Whose  wound  through  plough,  sunk  in  a  filough 

Or  lough  begins  to  slough. 

2. 

Tis  not  an  easy  task  to  show 
How  o,  M,  g-,  h  sound  ;  since  though 
An  Irish  lovgh  and  English  slough, 
And  cotigh  and  MxQcough,  all  allow. 
Differ  as  much  as  tough  and  through^ 
There  seems  no  reason  why  they  do. 

W.  J.  T. 
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et  imagu  bonitatliilHusi'  '  Conscience  is  the  liiightness 
and  splendour  of  the  eternal  light,  a  spotless  miiror  of 
tlie  Di*!ne  Majesty,  i     '    '     ' 


In  Lord  Dover's  iiote  on  one  of  Wul pile's  Letters 
to  Sir  H.Mann  (Isc  eei-ies,  vul.iii.  p.  424.),  I  And 
it  stUeJ  that  Dr.  Pearce,  the  well-known  Bishop 
of  Ki>chester,  was  not  allowed  to  vacate  his  seu, 
-when  in  consequence  of  age  and  infirmitj  be 
withed  to  do  so,  on  the  plea  that  a  bishopriu  as 
being  a  peerage  is  iitaliemibie.  The  Deanerj  of 
Westminater,  wtuch  he  aUo  held,  lie  was  allowed 
to  resign,  and  did  so. 

Now  raj  impression  has  alwajs  heen,  that  a 
biabop,  a»  far  as  bis  peerage  is  concerned,  is  much 
OD  the  same  footing  as  a  repreaiHitative  peer  of 
ScDtluid  or  Ireland ;  I  mean  that  his  peerage  is 
rwgnable  at  vlll.     Of  course  the  representative 

Kara  are  peere  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  respectively; 
t  by  being  elected  representative  peers  they 
acquire  a  pro-temport  peerage  of  the  realm  co- 
incident with  the  duration  of  ihe  parliament,  and 
at  a  dissolution  require  re-election,  when  of  course 
any  sach  peer  need  not  be  reappointed. 

Now  the  clergy,  siiya  your  correspondent  Ca- 
MomcDs  EnoRicENsis  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  197.),  are  renre- 
teiited\>j  the  bishops.  Although,  tliereibre, whilst 
tbey  are  K>  representative,  they  are  peers  of  the 
realm  just  as  much  as  the  lay  members  of  the 
ITpper  House,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  bishop, 
1TDO,  like  Dr.  Pearce,  feels  old  age  and  infirmity 
coming  on,  should  not  resign  this  represeniation, 
i.t.  his  peerage,  or  the  temporal  station  which  in 
Ungland,  owing  to  the  existing  connexion  between 
ohurcb  and  state,  attaches  to  the  spiritiud  office  of 
a  bishop. 

Of  course,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  there  i) 


higher 


lich  Tat! 


any  meet  cause.  Our  colonial  bishops,  for  in- 
stance, do  BO.  The  late  waiden  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's, Canterbnry,  Bishop  Coleridze,  had  been 
Bishop  of  Barbadoes.  So  that  if  Lord  Dover's 
theory  be  correct,  a  purely  secular  reason,  arising 
Irom  the  peculiiir  position  of  the  English  churcS, 
would  prevent  any  conscientious  bishop  from  re- 
signing duties,  to  the  discharge  of  which,  from  old 
age,  bodily  infirmity,  or  impaired  mentid  organs, 
be  felt  himself  unfit. 

Perhaiw  some  of  your  correspondents  mill  give 
me  some  information  on  this  mutter.  K.  S. 


us,'  which  saying  he  had  from  Menander, 

Gud  is  in  our  hearts  by  his  laws  ;  lie  rules  in  us  by 
his  subsliiule,  our  consuienee ;  God  sits  there  and  gives 
Ui  laws ;  and  as  Gad  said  unio  Moses,  '  I  have  made 
theo  a  God  tu  Pharaoh,"  that  is,  to  give  hira  laws, 
and  to  minister  in  the  execution  of  those  laws,  and  to 
inflict  angry  sentences  upon  him,  so  hath  God  done  tc 

In  the  beginning  of  Sanderson's  second  lecture, 
He  ObligatUme  CiHucieniiiE,  he  sajs : 

*'  Hinc  illud  eiusdem  Menandri,  Bjiotiki  irarir  4 
oljvtliqffU  9ihs  ;  Mi/rialibui  tun  cm'^tM  Contcitnlia  Dftu 
tit.  Quo  nimirum  sensu  dixit  Dominus  '"  ' 

Mom  Dewa  Piaraimi ;  quod  sas  Pharai 
Dei  suliindc  inculcartl,  ad  eam  fsciendam  Fharsonem 
iniligarit,  Don  obsequentem  contentihus  pUgis 
returj  eodem  fere  sensu  dici  potest,  eundem  qnot^ue 
conalituUae   in  Dewn  unicuique   hontinum    siDguloriui 

Sanderson's  Lsctura  were  delivered  at  Oxft^d 
in  1647,  but  not  published  till  1660.  The  Dedi- 
cation to  Robert  Bojle  is  dated  November,  16S9. 
The  Ductor  Dubitaidium  is  dedicated  to  Charles  II. 
after  the  Restoration,  but  hai  a  preface  dated 
October,  1659.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that 
Taylor  borrowed  from  the  printed  work  of  San- 
derson. Perhaps  the  quotations  and  illustrationa 
which  ihey  have  in  common  were  borrowed  from 
some  older  common  source,  where  they  Oi 
aociated  as  they  do  in  these  two  writers.  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  any  such  source  pointed  oi 

Cambridge. 


I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  explain  the  following  coincidence  between 
Sanderson  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  Taylor,  in  the 
bt^Doing  of  the  Doctor  Dulitaiitiua,  snys : 

"ItWM  well  said  of  St.  Bernard, '  Conscientia  candor 
Mtluds  (steraie,Gt  speculum  sine  macula  Dei  majestatis, 


220.  "  Vox  veri  An^lamm."  —  "  Saero-Siincta 
liesinn  Majenlas." —  Translator  nf  Horrelow'$ 
"  feeland:' — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may 
be  able  to  tell  me  the  nainoa  of  the  writers  of 
llie  two  following  works,  which  were  published 
anonymously. 

1.  Vox  vere  Anghrum:  or  England's  loud  Crjf  ■ 
far  their  King.   4to.  1659.   Pp.  15.     In  this  the    ■ 

pbce  where  it  was  published  or  printed  is  not    | 

2.  Sacro-Sancta  Regtea  Majeatas :  or,  the  Sacred  j 
and  Bngall  Prerogative  of  Chrittian  Kings.  4to.  ; 
Printed  at  Oxford,  1644.  The  Dedication  is  ■ 
signed  "  J.  A." 

I  should  also  wish  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the 
name  of  the  translator  of  Horrcbow'a  Natural 
Histarif  of  IceUatd,  published  in  folio,  in  London, 
in  1758.  Bop^ai. 
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221.  "  Kings  have  their  Conquests,^* — I  have  met 
with  a  passage  cominencing  thus : 

**  Kings  have  their  conquests,  length  of  days  their  date. 
Triumph  its  tomb,  felicity  its  fate ;  " 

followed  by  two  more  lines  expressive  of  the  in- 
finity of  Divine  power,  as  compared  with  human, 
which  I  have  forgotten.  Where  is  the  passage  to 
be  found  ?  James  F.  Absalon. 

Portsea. 

222.  Dryden  —  Illustrations  by  T,  Holt  White. 
—The  late  T.  Holt  White,  Esq.  (who  edited  and 
published  in  1819  the  Areopagitica  of  Milton, 
adding  a  very  ably  composed  preface,  erudite 
notes,  and  interesting  illustrations),  had  compiled 
in  many  interleaved  volumes  of  the  works  of 
Dryden,  such  a  mass  of  information,  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  when  he  had  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  a  few  volumes,  closed  them,  and  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "  It  would  be  unjust  to  meddle  with  such 
a  compilation ;  I  see  that  I  have  not  even  straw  to 
make  my  bricks  with.''  Can  any  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  if  that  compilation  has  been 
preserved,  and  where  it  is  ?  iEGROxus. 

223.  Pauper's  Badge,  Meaning  of.  —  In  the 
Churchwardens'  Accounts  for  the  parish  of  Eye 
for  the  year  1716,  is  the  following  entry  : 

"22  July,  1716. 
"  It  is  agreed  that,  forasmuch  as   P'rances  Gibbons 
hath  refused  to  weave  the  badge,  that  she  be  not  allowed 
the  collection   [t.  e.  the  weekly  parish  allowance]  now 
due,  nor  for  the  future  w^  shall  be  due." 

Can  any  correspondent  inform  me  what  this 
badge  was,  and  also  if  it  was  of  general  use  in  other 
places?  J.  B.  Colman. 

224.  The  Landifig  of  William  Prince  of  Orange 
in  Torbay.  Painted  by  J.  Northcote,  R.  A.  —  Can 
any  of  the  readers  of  "Notes  and  Queries"  in- 
form me  who  is  the  owner  of  the  above-named 
painting,  which  was  in  the  Exhibition  of  the 
lloyal  Acaderpy  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  afterwards  engraved  by  J.  Parker  ? 

A.  H.  AV. 

225.  The  Lowy  of  Tunbridge. — Lambarde  {Per- 
ambulation of  Kent,  1596,  p.  425.)  says,  that  round 
about  the  town  of  Tunbridge  lieth  a  territory 
commonly  called  the  Lowy,  but  in  the  ancient 
records  written  Leucata  or  Leuga,  which  was  a 
French  league  of  ground,  and  which  was  allotted 
at  first  to  one  Gislebert,  son  of  Godfrey  (who  was 
natural  brother  to  Richard,  second  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy of  that  name),  in  lieu  of  a  town  and  land 
called  Bryonnie  in  Normandy,  which  belonged 
to  him,  and  which  Robert,  eldest  son  to  King 
William  the  Conqueror,  seized  and  bestowed  on 
Robert  Earle  Melient.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
if  there  is  at  present  any  trace  of  such  a  terri- 
tory remaining.  E.  N.  W. 

South wark,  Sept.  28.  1851. 


226.  Bones  of  Birds.  —  Some  naturalists  speak 
of  the  hoUowness  of  the  bones  of  birds  as  giving 
them  buoyancy,  because  they  are  filled  with  air. 
It  strikes  me  that  this  reason  is  inconclusive,  for  I 
should  suppose  that  in  the  atmosphere,  hollow 
bones,  guite  empty,  would  be  more  buoyant  than 
if  tilled  with  air.  Perhaps  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents will  kindly  enlighten  my  ignorance, 
and  explain  whether  the  air  with  which  the  bones 
are  filled  is  not  used  by  the  bird  in  respiration  in 
the  more  rarefied  altitudes,  and  the  place  supplied 
by  a  gaseous  expiration  of  less  specific  gravity 
than  the  rarefied  atmosphere? 

Although  of  a  different  class  from  the  queries 
you  usually  insert,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  this 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  your  useful  miscellany. 

An  Aeronaut. 

227.  "  Malvina,  a  Tragedy.^ — Can  any  of  your 
readers  afford  any  information  about  (I.)  Malvina^ 
a  Tragedy,  Glasgow,  printed  by  Andrew  Foules, 
1786,  8vo,,  pp.  68  ?  A  MS.  note  on  the  copy  in 
my  library  states  it  to  be  written  by  Mr.  John 
Riddel, surgeon, Glasgow.  (2.) Iphigenia,a  Tragedy 
in  four  acts.  In  Rege  tamen  Pater  est. — Ovid, 
MDCCLxxxvii.  My  copy  has  this  MS.  note :  "  By 
John  Yorke,  of  Gouthwait,  Esq.,  Yorkshire,"  in  the 
handwriting  of  Francis,  seventh  Baron  Napier. 
Neither  of  these  tragedies  is  noticed  in  the  BiO' 
graphia  Dramatica.  J.  Mt. 

228.  Rinuccini  Gallery. — I  see,  by  a  late  number 
of  the  AthencBum  newspaper,  that  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  pictures  preserved  in  the  Rinuccini 
Palace  at  Florence  will  be  brought  to  the  hammer 
in  the  month  of  May  1852.  It  has  been  stated, 
that  amongst  the  works  of  art  at  one  period  extant 
in  the  Rinuccini  Palace,  were  a  number  of  paintings 
made  by  Italian  artists  for  the  Cardinal  Rinuccini, 
when  on  his  Legatine  mission  to  Ireland  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  represent- 
ing his  triumphal  entry  into  Kilkenny  in  Novem- 
ber 1645.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  these 
interesting  historical  paintings  were  wilfully  de- 
stroyed from  a  very  discreditable  motive.  The 
importance  of  these  cartoons,  as  illustrating  a 
period  when  Ireland  became  the  final  battle-tield 
of  the  contending  parties  which  then  divided  the 
British  dominions,  will  at  once  be  acknowledged; 
and  at  this  period,  when  so  many  foreigners  are 
assembled  in  London,  perhaps  some  reader  of 
"  Notes  and  Queries  "  may  be  able  to  set  the 
question  of  the  existence  or  destruction  of  these 
cartoons  at  rest.  Or,  at  all  events,  some  person 
about  to  seek  the  genial  air  of  Italy  during  the 
winter  may  bear  this  "  Query"  in  mind,  and  for- 
ward to  your  valuable  paper  a  "  Note"  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Rinuccini  Gallery.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  person  so  doing  will  confer  a  favour  on 
every  student  of  Irish  history.       James  Graves. 

Kilkenny,  Oct.  11. 
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Meaning  of  Aneroid, — ^What  is  the  derivation  of 
the  word  aneroid^  as  applied  to  a  new  description 
of  barometer  lately  introduced  ?  Agricola. 

[From  a  note  in  Mr.  Dent's  interesting  pamphlet, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Aneroid,  a  newly  invented  Portable 
Barometer ;  with  a  short  Historical  Notice  of  Barometers 
in  general,  their  Construction  and  Use,  it  appears  that 
the  word  aneroid  has  been  the  subject  of  some  philo- 
logical discussion.  **  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  three 
Greek  words,  a,  tniphs,  and  udos,  and  to  signify  a  form 
without  f  aid.  If  so,  it  does  not  appear  very  happily 
chosen,  since  it  indicates  merely  what  the  instrument  is 
not,  without  at  all  explaining  what  it  is.**] 

Fox's  Cunning. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
or  readers  give  any  authentic  information  as  to  the 
fact  having  been  witnessed  by  any  one,  of  the  old 
story  of  the  fox  relieving  itself  of  fleas  by  taking 
a  feather  in  its  mouth,  and  gradually,  though 
slowly  enough,  retrograding  itself  into  the  water, 
first  by  legs  and  tail,  then  body,  shoulders,  and 
head  to  the  nose,  and  thus  compelling  the  fleas,  to 
escape  from  the  drowning  element,  to  pass  over  the 
nose  on  to  the  bridge  of  a  feather,  which  is  then 
committed  to  the  stream. 

Has  any  one  actually  seen  this  ?  Has  any  one 
heard  it  related  by  one  who  has  seen  the  ejectment 
performed  ?  J.  D. 

Torquay,  May  12. 

[Lord  Brougham,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Instinct 
(ed.  1844,  p.  110.),  does  not  allude  to  this  proverbial 
instance,  but  says  :  "  I  know  not  if  it  (the  Fox's  cun- 
ning) was  ever  more  remarkably  displayed  than  in 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  country ;  where  Reynard,  being 
hard  pressed,  disappeared  suddenly,  and  was,  after  strict 
search,  found  immersed  in  a  water  pool  up  to  the  very 
snout,  by  which  he  held  a  willow  bough  hanging  over 
the  pond."] 


ARCHBISHOP   OF   SPALATBO. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  257.) 

Atidi  alteram  partem  is  too  excellent  and  equi- 
table a  rule,  not  to  find  ample  scope  given  for  its 
exercise  in  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  especially 
where  the  memory  of  a  foreigner  is  concerned, 
who,  after  dwelling  awhile  among  us  under  the 
protection  of  our  hospitality,  and  in  the  communion 
of  our  Church,  was  content  eventually  to  sacrifice 
his  life,  rather  than  forsake  the  truth,  or  repudiate 
the  Church  of  England. 

I  am  led  to  this  remark  by  observing  the  tone 
of  depreciation  in  which  Chalmers  speaks  of  An- 
tonius  de  Dominis,  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  in  the 
extract  produced  at  p.  257.  out  of  the  Biographical 
Dictionary^  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  W.  Frazer. 

The  words  of  Chalmers,  which  I  conceive  to  be 


objectionable,  alike  ungenerous  and  inaccurate — 
such  as  Fuller  might  rejoice  in  (conf.  Church 
History,  book  x.) — are : 

**  He  returned  to  Rome  in  1 622,  where  he  abjured  his 
errors;  but  on  the  discovery  of  a  correspondence  which 
he  held  with  some  Protestants,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died  in  1625.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
abilities  and  learning,  although  remarkable  for  a  fckle" 
ness  in  religious  matters," 

This  reproach  against  the  good  archbishop,  of 
having  renounced  the  English  communion  (for  that 
is  doubtless  what  is  meant),  is  clearly  an  unjust 
accusation,  and  appears  to  be  based  upon  no  better 
authority  than  a  spurious  book,  published  in  the 
Low  Countries  under  Spalatro's  name,  but  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  sanction,  and  bearing  the 
following  title :  Marc,  Ant.  de  Dominis  sui  reditus 
ex  Anglid  concilium  exponit,  4to.  Dilingse,  1623. 
This  book  at  the  time  of  its  publication  deceived 
Bishop  Hall,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  Alter  Ece- 
holius  M.  Ant,  de  Dominis,  plurihus  dominis  inser' 
vire  doctus :  4to.  Lond.  1624. 

It  is  only  fair,  certainly,  to  Spalatro's  memory, 
that  the  calumnies  thus  raised  against  him  in  his 
lifetime  should  not  now  be  perpetuated  by  the 
inadvertency  of  modern  writers,  for  so  far  at  least 
the  means  are  at  hand  to  refute  them.  Now 
there  is  one  wrfter  especially  who  has  done  much 
to  vindicate  the  name  of  Ant.  de  Dominis  from 
this  charge  of  "fickleness  in  religious  matters." 
That  writer  is  Bishop  Cosin,  whose  testimony 
herein  is  of  the  more  value  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  present  (as  Bishop  Overall's  secretary) 
at  the  "  Conference  between  Spalato  and  Overall," 
on  the  archbishop's  first  arrival  in  England;  of 
which  "Conference  "  the  following  particulars  were 
collected  by  Mr.  Gutch,  e  Schedis  MSS.  Cosini^ 
and  are  preserved  in  the  Collectanea  Ctariosa^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  18. : 

*^  A.  Spalato  came  into  England  in  1616,  being  de- 
sirous to  live  under  the  protection  of  King  James, 
having  before  been  recommended  by  Padre  Paolo.  By 
King  James*s  bounty  and  care  he  was  safely  conveyed 
through  Germany  into  England,  and  lodged  in  Lambeth 
Palace :  Abbot  thinking  fit  to  retire  to  Croydon,  till 
either  Bishop  Andrewes  or  Bishop  Overall  had  con- 
ferred with  him.  The  king  sent  Bishop  Overall  to  him, 
who  took  in  his  company  his  secretary,  and  commanded 
him  to  be  near  him  the  same  morning  Spalato  arrived, 
to  hear  what  passed  between  them.  After  dinner,  some 
other  being  present,  the  discourse  began  about  the 
state  of  the  Church  of  England;  of  which  Overall 
having  given  a  large  account,  Spalato  received  great 
satisfaction,  and  made  his  protestation  that  he  came  into 
England  then  to  live  with  us  in  the  union  and  profes- 
sion of  tiiat  Catholic  religion  which  was  so  much  ob- 
structed in  his  own  country,  that  he  could  not  with 
safety  and  peace  of  conscience  live  there  any  longer. 
Then  he  added  what  satisfaction  he  had  received  from 
the  monitory  preface  of  King  James  [Vid.  Apol.  for  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance,    ed.  4to.    Lond.  1609]  to  all  the 
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ftbuae  him  in  no  measured  terms.  Collier  {Eec. 
Hist^  vol.  ii.  p.  726.,  ed.  1714)  rneoiions  that 
Antoniug  assisted  at  the  coasc<;ration  of  some 
Knglisli  bishops  in  the  chapel  at  Lambeth  Palace. 
He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  was  soon  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of 
heresy.  After  he  waa  dead,  he  passed  through 
the  forms  of  the  Inquisition,  was  pronounced  a 
lapsed  heretic,  and  liis  corpse  was  publicly  burnt. 

£0VERT. 

Withyhani. 


(Vol,  iv.,  p.  226.) 

1  know  not  whether  the  art  of  compoiin"  ana- 
grams was  much  practised  in  the  days  of  Swift  ; 
the  description,  however,  of  one  of  the  employ- 
ments at  the  Academy  of  Lagado — the  "  project 
for  improving  speculative  knowledge  b^  practical 
mechanical  operations,"  which  was  carried  into 
operation  by  covering  the  sujierficies  of  a  large 
frame  with  wooden  leltera,  which,  by  the  turning 
of  a  handle,  were  constantly  shifted  into  new 
places  —  80  aptly  satirises  this  ])ractice,  that  it 
seems  likely  that  it  vras  to  this  he  alluded,  the 
more  so  as  the  one  employment  would  be  as 
profitable  as  the  other,  Mb.  Bbeen,  however 
(Vol.  iv.,  p.  226.)  having  challenged  the  production 
of  half  a  dozen  good  specimens  of  the  art,  perhaps 
jou  will  nSbrd  him  an  opportunity  of  amending 
his  judgment.  The  following  twelve,  whether 
new  or  not,  will  at  least  stand  the  test  he  has 
propounded :  — 

Who  will  deny  that  Old  England  is  a  golden 
land ;  or  that  lawyers  are  sly  ware  ? 

There  are  many  who  deem  radical  rejhrm  a 
rare  mad  frolic;  and  when  asked  togaess  a/earful 
ruin,  would  reply  toticersal  sjiffrage. 

Every  one  will  admit  tliat  ostranomera  are 
moon-starers  ;  and  that  a  telegraph  h  a,  great  help. 

Wc  have  long  been  accustuoied  to  consider  that 
a  rerola^oa  is  to  hve  ruiu ;  and  that  nine  thumps 
constitute  a  punishment. 

What  answer  more  fitting  in  the  penitentiary 
than  Nay,  I  repent  it  f 

Is  there  a  more  comical  trade  than  the  demo- 
craticalf  and  what  is  more  likely  to  make  bakers 
fat  than  a  good  breakfa.it. 

But,  in  conclusion,  I  am  compelled  to  cotifees 
that  I  can  see  no  affinity  between  potentates  and 
ten  tea  pots.  C  A. 

Tiiot  on  Daniel  R.  may  be  otherwise  rendered 
Erin  lad.  D.  Q. 

Your 
ihal  lunges 

grams."  It  may  help  him  in  his  search  for  them 
to  be  referred  to  two  curious  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject   itt   the  Bengal  Moofiasvl  MiaceVany,  re- 


printed in  Londoti  in  1837.  Or,  as  perhaps  he 
may  not  have  the  book  within  reach,  he  may  not 
be  displeased  at  my  estractina  a  few  of  the  best 
of  them.  The  first  is  a  compliment  paid  to  one 
of  the  Ptolemies:  nroAffuwii,  Stto  iiiKires.  Ly- 
cophron,  in  a  similar  vein,  calls  'Apo-ivnt,  fiu- 
•H^at.  Out  of  William  Noy,  Charles  I.'s  Ship- 
Money  Attorney -General,  we  have,  I  moyl  in 
law.  Loraine  produces  alerion,  which  is  assigned 
as  the  reason  for  that  house  bearing  eaglets  in 
their  arms.  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfiey  gives,  I 
fynd  mnrder'd  by  rogues.  The  tale  about  Lady 
Eleanor  Davies,  lately  referred  lo  by  one  of  your 
contributors,  occurs  in  the  first  of  these  impera ; 
as  does  another  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  which 
really   deserves    lo  be    preserved    among    your 


"When  young  Slanislflu 


irdsking  of  Poland, 


every  kind  took  pluc 
ment  tliat  gtactd  the 
Collegfi  of  Lissa.  T 
(lancers,  dresse>l  tu 
■        ■       ihicl.1,  oi 


.iials,  shows,  and  rejoici 


le  one  paid  by  the 
the  stage  thirteen 
:  each  held  in  h'u 


gold,  one  of  the  thirteen  letters  which  compose  the  two 
words    ■  Domus    Lesciiiiai'        They   then    commenced 
their  dance,  and  so  arran;^  it,  that  at  e.-ich  (urn  their 
row  of  bucklers  formed  dltHircnt  anagram?.      At  the 
first  pause  they  presented  them  in  tlie  natural  order : 
Domus  LcscinU 
At  the  second  .      .     .     Ades  Incolumis 
At  the  third     .     .     .      Umnis  cs  luciila 
At  the  fuutth  .      .     .     Mane  Sidus  Loci 
At  the  fifth       ...      Sis  Coluinna  Del 
At  ihe  last  .     .     .      .      1,  scande  Solium." 
I  fear  I  have  already  askeiJ  for  too  much  of 
your  space,  yet  must  I  beg  the  Iciist  bit  more  for 
an  anagram  which,  unless  the  sacredness  of  the 
subject  be  accounted  a  drawback,  may  well  i:laim 
a  foremost  place  among  the  "  six."     It  is  found  in 
Pilate's  question  to  our  Lord,  Quid  est  Veritas  f 
which  contains  its  own  best  answer :  Eat  Vir  qui 
adest.  Philip  Hedgelakd. 


(Vol.  iv.,  p.  231.) 

The  mode  of  doing  thi.a,  as  shown  by  S.  VV,  to 
be  practised  hy  the  North  American  Indians,  is 
very  common  amongst  ourselves.    About  five-and- 
twunty  ycai'S  ago,  en  Eton  boy,  named  Dean,  who 
had  lately  come  to  the  school,  imprudently  bathed 
in  the  river  Thanies  whei'e  it  flows  with  great  ra- 
pidity under  the  "  playing  fields,"  and  he  wns  soon 
rried  out  of  his  (iepth,  and  disappeared.    ElTorts 
;re  made  to  save  him  or  ■■ecover  the  body,  but 
no  purpose ;  until  Mr.  Kvans,  who  was  then,  as 
iw,  the  accomplished  drawing-master,  threw  a 
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cricket  bat  into  the  stream,  which  floated  to  a  spot 
where  it  turned  round  in  an  eddy,  and  from  a  deep 
hole  underneath  the  body  was  quickly  drawn. 
This  statement  is  entirely  from  memory,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  substantially  correct. 

I  heard  the  following  anecdote  from  the  son  of 
an  eminent  Irish  judge.  In  a  remote  district  of 
Ireland  a  poor  man,  whose  occupation  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  was  to  pluck  feathers  from  live 
geese  for  beds,  arrived  one  night  at  a  lonely  farm- 
house, where  he  expected  to  glean  a  good  stock  of 
these  "live  feathers,"  and  he  arose  early  next 
morning  to  look  after  the  flock.  The  geese  had 
crossed  the  river  which  flowed  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  were  sitting  comfortably  in  the  sun- 
shine on  the  opposite  bank*.  Their  pursuer  im- 
mediately stripped  off  the  few  clothes  he  had,  de- 
posited them  on  the  shore,  and  swam  across  the 
river.  He  then  drove  the  birds  into  the  water, 
and,  boldly  following  them,  he  maintained  a  long 
contest  to  keep  them  together  on  their  homeward 
voyage,  until  in  the  deep  bed  of  the  river  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  he  sank.  The  farmer  and 
his  family  became  aware  of  the  accident,  the  cries 
of  the  drowning  man,  and  the  cackling  of  the  geese, 
informed  them,  in  the  swimmer*s  extremity,  of  his 
fate,  and  his  clothes  lay  on  the  shore  in  witness  of 
his  having  last  been  in  their  company.  They 
dragged  the  river  for  the  body,  but  m  vain ;  and 
in  apprehension  of  serious  consequences  to  them- 
selves should  they  be  unable  to  produce  the 
corpse,  they  applied  to  the  parish  priests,  who  un- 
dertook to  relieve  them,  and  to  "  improve  the  oc- 
casion" by  the  performance  of  a  miracle.  He 
called  together  the  few  neighbours,  and  having 
tied  a  strip  of  parchment,  inscribed  with  cabalistic 
characters,  round  a  wisp  of  straw ;  he  dropped 
this  packet  where  the  man*s  head  was  described  to 
have  sunk,  and  it  glided  into  still  water  where  the 
corpse  was  easily  discovered.         ALrRED  Gatty. 

The  discovery  of  drowned  bodies  by  loading  a 
loaf  with  mercury,  and  putting  it  afloat  on  a 
stream,  or  by  casting  into  the  river,  as  the  Indians 
do,  "  a  chip  of  cedar  wood,  which  will  stop  and 
turn  round  over  the  exact  spot,"  is  referrible  to 
natural  and  simple  causes.  As  there  are  in  fill 
running  streams  deep  pools  formed  by  eddies,  in 
which  drowned  bodies  would  be  likely  to  be  caught 
and  retained,  any  light  substance  thrown  into  the 
current  would  consequently  be  drawn  to  that  part 
of  the  surface  over  the  centre  of  the  eddy  hole. 

J.  D.  L/. 


MARRIAGE   OF   ECCLESIASTICS. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  57.  125.  193.  196.) 

In  the  early  ages,  your  correspondent  H.  Wal- 
ter assumes  that  the  primitive  Christians  knew 
"  that  their  Scriptures  said  of  marriage  that  it  was 


honourable  in  all"  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  193.).  H.  Walter 
is  under  more  than  one  mistake  with  regard  to 
the  text  of  St.  Paul  (Heb.  xiii.  4.)  on  which  he 
grounds  his  assertion.  This  whole  chapter  being 
full  of  admonitions,  the  apostle,  all  through  it, 
speaks  mostly  in  the  imperative  mood.  He  begins 
with,  "Let  brotherly  love  continue ;**  "Be  not 
forgetful,"  &c. ;  "Remember  them  that  are  in 
bonds,"  &c.  Then  he  says :  Tifuos  6  ydfios  iy  xSo-i, 
K<d  7)  Koirri  kfiiamos^  that  is :  "  Let  (the  laws  of) 
marriage  be  revered  in  all  things,  and  the  marriage 
bed  be  undefiled ; "  and  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
might  not  heed  such  an  admonition,  he  adds, 
"  whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge." 
H.  Walter  mistakes  the  adjective  feminine  ^i' 
iraffi  as  meaning  "  all  men,"  whereas  it  signifies 
here,  "  in  all  things ; "  according  to  which  sense 
St.  Paul  uses  the  same  form  of  speech  in  2  Co- 
rinthians xi.  6.  True  it  is,  the  authorized  version 
translates  thus:  "Marriage  is  honourable  in  all;" 
but  the  is  is  an  insertion  of  the  translators,  and 
therefore  printed  in  Italics.  Parkhurst,  however, 
in  his  Lexicon,  at  the  word  Tdfios,  says  :  "  Wolfius 
has  justly  remarked,  the  imperatives  preceding 
and  fi)llowing  show  that  we  should  rather  under- 
stand ^(TTw  than  iffTl,  See  also  Hammond  and 
Macknight;  and  observe  that  the  Alexandrian 
and  two  other  MSS.,  for  bl  in  the  following  sen- 
tence read  ydp,  and  the  Vulgate  translates  by 
enim,  "  for." 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  makers  of  the 
authorized  version  advisedly  inserted  is  instead  of 
let,  to  forward  their  own  new  doctrines,  as  this 
their  rendering  would  seem  to  countenance  the 
marriage  of  priests.  Curiously  enough,  when  they 
had  no  interest  in  putting  in  the  indicative  instead 
of  the  imperative  mood,  those  same  translators 
have  of  themselves  inserted,  in  the  verse  following, 
the  latter,  thus :  "  Let  your  conversation  be  with- 
out covetousness,"  &c.  Moreover,  in  translating 
iv  vaffi,  in  another  passage  of  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  xi.  6., 
they  render  it,  "  in  all  things ; "  in  which  same 
sense  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  above  place, 
Heb.  xi.  4.  Cephas. 

In  lately  reading  that  very  curious  book, 
Whiston's  Autobiography,  I  met  with  some  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  which  I  made  a  note  of, 
and  which  are  at  the  service  of  A.  B.  C.  Whiston 
quotes  the  well-known  Dr.  Wall  as  follows : — 

"  The  Greek  Church  still  observe  the  rule  of  allow- 
ing their  clergy  to  marry  but  once,  and  before  the 
Council  of  Nice  made  a  further  rule  that  none  after 
his  orders  should  marry ;  and  I  believe  it  is  hard  to 
find  in  church  history  an  instance  of  any  one  who 
married  after  he  was  in  priest's  orders  for  a  thousand 
(in  reality  for  above  a  thousand  four  hundred)  years 
before  Martin  Luther." 

The  interpolation  marked  by  a  parenthesis  is 
Whiston* s,  who  proceeds :  -r— 
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•*  The  Church  of  England  allows  their  very  bishops 
to  be  twice— nay  thrice — nay  even  four  times  married 
without  any  impediment  to  their  episcopal  functions, 
whereas  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  would 
not  admit  the  Emperor  Leo,  a  layman,  into  the  church, 
because  he  had  married  a  fourth  wife." 

Whiston,  though  a  "  fanciful  man,"  as  Burnet 
calls  him,  was  well  read  in  Christian  antiquity, 
and  his  opinion  is  therefore  of  some  weight. 
Wall's  authority  no  one  would  willingly  under- 
value. 

I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  English  bishop  who 
was  four  times  married  ;  yet  Whiston  would 
hardly  have  asserted  the  fact  if  he  had  not  had 
some  example  in  view.  I  should  be  obliged  to 
any  one  who  would  inform  me  on  the  subject.* 

When  on  the  subject  of  Whiston,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  if  his  edition  of  our  Common  Prayer 
Book  published  in  1713,  and  his  Primitive  New 
Testament  published  in  1745,  still  exist.f 

The  former  he  entitled  The  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Englmtd  reduced  nearer  to  the  Primitive 
Standard.  The  latter  contains,  besides  the  Ca- 
nonical Books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  the  Epistle  of 
Timothy  to  Diognetus,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which  he 
considered  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Canonical 
Books.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  indeed  he 
terms  "  the  most  sacred  of  the  Canonical  Books  of 
the  New  Testament."  K.  S. 


Robert  Douglas  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  23.). — There  is  no 
truth  in  the  report  that  this  person  was  a  grandson 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  His  diary  during  the 
march  of  the  Scots  troops  to  England,  1644,  is 
printed  in  a  work  entitled  Historical  Fragments 
relative  to  Scotish  Affairs  from  1635  to  1664, 
Edin.,  1833,  8vo.,  published  by  Stevenson  of 
Edinburgh,  and  edited  by  James  Maidment,  Esq., 
of  that  city,  who  has  enriched  the  volume  with 
many  notes  and  illustrations,  and  has  given  in 
addition  a  pretty  copious  account  of  Douglas. 
His  letters  and  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Wodrow.  (See  Analecta  Scotica,  vol.  i.  p.  326.) 
Allow  me  to  correct  an  error.  The  Bannatyne 
Club  did  not  print  Wodrow's  Analecta.  This 
very  amusing  collection  was  a  munificent  present 


[  *  We  have  somewhere  read  of  a  Bishop  Thomas 
giving  his  fourth  wife  a  ring  with  this  posy :  — 

"  If  I  survive, 
I'll  make  it  five.** 
This  may  give  a  clue  to  our  correspondent. 

f  The  two  works  mentioned  by  K.  S.,  though  scarce, 
occasionally  occur  for  sale.  The  "  Common  Prayer 
Book**  was  republished  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Hall  in  his 
Fragmenia  Lituryica,  vol.  iii.] 


from  the  late  Earl  of  Glasgow  to  the  members  of 
the  Maitland  Club,  of  which  his  lordship  was 
president ;  it  is  in  four  thick  4to.  volumes,  and  full 
of  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  information.  It 
seems  veir  little  known  at  present  south  the 
Tweed.  I  question  whether  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
gone  through  it,  although  he  is  no  doubt  familiar 
with  Wodrow's  one-sided  work  on  the  Sufferings 
of  the  Scotish  Presbyterian  clergy.  J.  Mt. 

The  Leman  Baronetcy  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  58.  111.). — 
The  attempt  in  Scotland  to  give  a  right  to  an 
English  title  of  honour  is  exposed  fully  in  Mr. 
TurnbuU's  Anglo- Scotia  Baronets^  Edin.  1846, 
P.  XXXII.  iii.  The  "  certified  court  proceed- 
ings" are  worth  nothing,  and  would  not  be  sus- 
tained in  a  court  of  law.  The  party  called  Sir 
Edward  Godfrey  Leman  may  or  may  not  be 
the  next  heir  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  but  he  must 
prove  his  right  in  England  by  such  evidence  as 
may  be  required  there,  and  not  by  reference  to 
what  would  not  even  be  looked  at  in  the  Scotish 
law  courts.  J.  Mt. 

Cachecope  Bell  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  407.). — Is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  word  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
low  Latin  "  Catascopus"  (Gr.  Karcto-Koiros),  and 
that  it  was  applied  to  a  bell  which  a  watchman 
tolled  to  give  an  alarm  of  fire,  &c.  ?  I  have  seen  a 
bell  set  apart  for  this  duty,  in  churches  on  the 
continent.  C.P.Ph***. 

May  not  this  have  been  a  bell  specially  rung  at 
funerals,  and  deriving  its  name  (as  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me)  from  cache  corps^  "  cover  the  body" 
(in  the  ground)  ?  And  why  not,  since  we  have  got 
'*  curfew  "  out  of  couvrefeu^  '*  cover  the  fire  ?  " 

A.G. 

Ecclesfield. 

[E.  V.  has  suggested  a  similar  explanation  of  this 
term.] 

"DzcM  et  mon  Droit"  (Vol.  iii.,  p. 407.).— In 
Bishop  .Nicolson's  English  Historical  Library, 
part  iii.  chap,  i.,  under  the  section  treating  of 
Charters  appears  the  following  paragraph : 

"  The  same  king  (Edward  III.),  as  founder  of  the 
most  noble  order  of  Knights  of  the  Garter,  had  his 
arms  sometimes  encircled  with  their  motto  of  *  Hon! 
soit,*  &c. ;  that  of  *  Dieu  et  mon  Droit  *  having  for- 
merly been  assumed  by  Richard  the  First,  intimating 
that  the  Kings  of  England  hold  their  empire  from  God 
alone.  But  neither  of  those  ever  appeared  on  the  Broad 
Seal,  before  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth.'* 

Franciscds. 

Defoe's  House  at  Stohe  Newington  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  256.).  —  This  house  is  the  one  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  late  William  Frend,  M.  A.,  of  the  Rock 
Life  dfllce,  and  which  now  belongs  to  his  widow. 
It  is  on  the  south  side  of  Church  Street,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Lordship  Lane  or  Road,  and  has  about 
four  acres  of  ground  attached,  bounded  on  the 
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west  by  a  narrow  (ootiiay,  once  (if  not  etill) 
calied  Cutthroat,  Lane,  Or  it  may  be  identified 
thus:  take  the  ninp  of  Stoke  Newin;.'lon  in  llobiii- 
Buii'shistory  uf  thntplai.'e,  Loadun,  1820,  Svo.,  and 
luok  directly  below  the  first  "e"  in  "Church 
Street."  Among  the  papers  by  nbich  the  buuae 
is  held  is  the  copy  of  the  enrolment  of  a  surrender 
to  the  lord  of  (be  innnor,  dated  February  26,  1740, 
in  which  the  house  is  described  as  "  heretofore  in 
the  tenure  or  occupation  of  Daniel  Defoe."  The 
history  just  mentioned  states  that  he  was  living  at 
Newinglon  In  1709.  There  appears  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  built  the  house.  Dr.  Price  lived 
tor  some  years  in  it,  as  the  domestic  chaplain  of  a 
subsequent  owner.  M. 

Study  of  Oeometry  in  Lancashire  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  S7.).  —  Your  correspondent  Mb.  T.  T.  Wil- 
kinson, in  his  interesting  article  on  this  subject, 
attributes  the  first  rise  of  the  study  of  geometry 
in  Lancashire  to  the  Oldham  Mathematical  So- 
ciety. 13ut  he  is  not  perhaps  anave,  that  half  a 
century  before  a  Mathematical 
Manchester.     I  have  a  thin  8vo.. 

"  MathemBtical  Lectures ;  betng  the  first  and  second 
that  were  read  to  the  M»lhematical  Society  at  Man- 
Chester.  By  the  late  injeiiioits  Mathematician  Joba 
Jackson.  '  Whi  can  BHmbtr  tkt  S'lndu  of  thi  Sea,  tit 
Drops  of  Rain,  and  Ihc  Dagl  of  Eta-Mty?'  Ecclus.  i.  2. 
•  He  that  IrlMh  the  Number  of  the  Slari,  and  calltlh  them 
aU  by  iheir  Namts.'  Paslm  cilvii.  4.  Manclicster, 
printed  by  [lofjer  Adams,  in  tbe  i'araonag*,  anil  aolil 
by  William  Clnylon,Buok9cllvr,  at  the  Coniiuit.  ITig." 

The  book  is  dedicated  fo  the  "Virtuous  and 
Religious  Lady  Blaud."      The  Preface  states  that 

••  There  having  been  lately  set  up  [n  Manchester  a 
Mathematical  Society,  whicli  ivas  eocoiiraged  by  many 
(and  some  Honorable)  aubscribcrs,  atid  the  composing 
of  the  Lectui-es  beln;;  unilertakeii  by  the  late  injteiiious 
Mallieinatician  Mr.  John  Jaclison,  and  he  having  dis. 
charged  himself  well  becoming  liis  parts  anil  charnctcr 
in  the  reading  of  several  eitiaordinory  ones  in  Geo- 
metry, we  lliuugbt  it  would  l>e  great  pity,  as  well  us 
Higtatitude,  lo  lit  such   worthy  performances  expire 

Then  follow  the  two  Lectures,  which  terminate 
at  p.  41.  The  fii-st  was  read  Aug.  12,  1718;  the 
second,  Au^.  19,  1718.  The  Manchester  Mathe- 
matical Society  would  be  one  of  the  earliest  in  (he 
kingdom.  Perhaps  the  Oldham  Society  might  he 
a  branch  of  the  Manchester.       Jaues  Cbosslby. 

Cnke,  haw  pronotmcfd  (Vol.  iv,,  pp.  24.  74.  93, 
138.244.).— I  think  the  pronunciation  of  Coo*  for 
Coke  is  not  a  "  modern  nSeclatioii,"  as  in  a  MS. 
journal  of  the  proceedings  ill  parliament  of  the 
Hession  of  1621,  now  in  my  possession,  there  is, 
amongst  many  other  amusing  things,  an  account 
of  a  nuaritl  between  Mr.  Clement  Coke,  son  of 
Sir  Edward,  and  Sir  Choi'les  Moryson,  in  which 
Mr.  Coke's  name   is  frequently  spelt   Cooke.     I 


should  judse  that  the  pronunciation  vas  by  no 
means  settled  at  that  time  ;  for,  us  the  journal  waa- 
evidently  written  whilst  the  debates  were  going 
on,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  pronunciation  of  eacS 
speaker  was  Ibllowed,  and  the  name  is  spelt  differ-  , 
eiitly  in  speeches  that  succeed  each  other.  I  send 
you  an  exact  copj  of  one  example  of  this : 

"M'  Whillbye.  — That  M-  Coke  will  tubmilt  and 
satisfy  in  acknow*  bis  wrong  don,  if  SF  Char'  will  sijr 

"Sf  Ko.  Phil".  —  I  would  any  way  mitigate  y*  cen- 
sure; I  should  need  no  other  induce'  but  to  lememb' 
he  is  y*  soim  of  such  a  father.  But  1  must  say,  I 
thinke  S"  thai'  hsth  not  given  y'  least  occas"  to  M' 
Cooke,"  &c.  &c. 

C.dbD. 

Qmstoarne  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  1 16.).  —  Here  is  a  word 
so  Yery  like  the  Devonshire  one  which  bos  puzzled 
a  cori-espondent,  tliat  it  may  be  the  same  in  sense 
as  well  as  in  sound.  In  one  of  the  Low- Norman 
insular  dialects,  it  denotes  a  slap  with  tbe  bach  of 
the  hand;  in  French- Briti sh ',  kis  doCrn,  revera 
de  mam.  G.  M. 

Seneca's  Medea  (Vol.i.,  p.  107.;  Vol.  iii,,  p.464.). 
— I  cannot  feel  much  doubt  that  the  prophecy 
ascribed  to  Medea  was  a  mere  allusion  to  events 
actually  past.  It  was  a  compliment  to  Claudius 
upon  the  recent  reduction  of  Britannia  under  the 
Roman  arms,  with  nothing  future,  unless  it  were 
nn  encouragement  to  brin<;  Caledcmia,  Ireland,  and 
tlie  small  islands,  into  similar  subjection.  Tbe 
Occnuiis  was  sujiposcd  lo  extend  indeficiitely  west- 
wa  1  bejondtlie  orld,  into  the  regions  of  Night 
and  CI  aos  and  vas  not  only  dreaded  for  its  stormy 
tia  „at  on  but  fr  nn  feelings  of  religious  awe.  j 
The  exped  on  to  Britain  was  peculiar  from  being  ' 
ultra  u  u  d  ne  and  an  invasion  of  the  ocean,  so    . 

"  Oceanus  ■ 

\     c  la    erum  laieC  et  ingens  I 

Pateat  lellos."  \ 

For  (hat  reason  only  they  called  the  Britons  "peni- 

tiis  toto  divisos  orbe."    "  Britain  (said  the  pseudo-    ; 

Hegesippus)  lying  out  of  the  world,  was  by  tha    , 

power   of  the  Koman  empire   reduced   into   the    i 

world,"  cit.  Camden.     And  ibe  same  is  implied  in    | 

another  place  of  Seneca  himself — 

"  llle  Britnnnos 

Ultra  noli 


Jussit." 

lore.  What  do  you  mean  hy  Brithh  9  My  answei 
"  The  nation  whom  you  have  nicknamed  Welth  oi 
'gen,  wliitli  lliey  are  not.  With  me  tbe  English 
still  Lnglish,  die  Scotch  Scots,  the  Biitons  ' 
ce  the  Jiritish  there." 
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But  the  "  Poemata  Pithteana,"  reprinted  in  Cam- 
den,  form  the  moat  livelj  commentary  on  the 
chorus  of  the  Medea.  They  are  likewise  of  the 
CI  audi  an  im;e,  they  relate  to  the  con  quest  of 
Britain,  and  they  are  nothing  but  an  expansion  of 
that  one  idea,  the  trans-oceanic  voyage  and  ultra- 
mundane conquest  — 

Oceanus  m£diiim  venlt  in  iinpeilum.  At  nunc  Oceanu« 
ceminos  inlerluit  orbes.  Pars  est  imperii,  letminus  ante 
fuit.  £t  jam  Homano  cinjpmur  Oceano.  Oceanus 
jam  terga  dedit,  etc.      Conjunctum  est,  quad  adhuc 

The  Chorus  of  Seneca  has  no  more  of  jirojjheey, 
or  sagacious  conjeclure,  or  other  anticipation  of 
the  future,  than  Gray's  "Bard,"  or  the  prophecy 
of  Medea  in  Pindar's  "  Pytliians,"  botli  of  them 
fulfilled  before  the  poet's  time.  Wliatever  may 
seem  of  a  larger  import^  in  Seneca's  language, 
than  events  had  fuUj-justified,  belongs  to  the  ob- 
scure and  lofty  Elrain  of  remote  vaticinations,  or 
to  the  exaggerations  of  flattery.  A.  N. 

The  Editor  ofJeweVs  Works  in  Polio  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  225.).  — Colet  speaks  of  the  editions  of  Jewel 
published  in  1609  and  1611  8«  "edited  by  Ful- 
ler," On  meeting  with  the  statement  elsewhere, 
I  supposed  it  to  be  n  mistake,  ns  Fuller  was  born 
in  160S  ;  but  ivhen  I  found  it  apparently  coun- 
tenanced by  the  notice  of  Jewel  in  Fuller's  Abel 
Sedieinus    (Camb.   16S1,  p.  313.),   I   was   much 

?uzzled,  until,  on  turning  to  the  Introduction,^!!., 
discovered  that  the  writer  of  that  notice,  and 
editor  of  the  folios,  was  not  Fuller,  but  Featleu. 

J.C.R. 
Poeltsler  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  59.). — In  reply  to  A 
BosoEBEB,  I  do  not  t\iin\c poetasler  to  be  a  genuine 
Latin  word,  tliough  where  first  used  I  do  not 
know.  The  Prenoh  equivalent  is  poetereau;  the 
Italian  poelerio;  both  forme{l  accoi'ding  to  the 
analogies  of  the  respective  languages.  Poetaster 
seems  to  me  to  be  formed  upon  the  model  of 
oleaster,  pinaster,  &u.,  as  though  to  indicate  tliat 
the  person  to  whom  the  name  is  applied  is  as  un- 
like a  true  poet  as  the  wild  olive  to  the  true  olive, 
or  the  wild  pine  to  the  true  pine.  What  then  is 
the  derivation  of  aster  as  a  termination  F  Some 
punster  will  say,  respecting  oleaster,  that  it  is  olea 
stRrilie.  Is  it  iiot  fiypiot?  oris  it  rather  a  form 
cognate  to  the  Greek  termination  -uf'is,  which 
generally  means  the  performance  of  some  energy, 
or  the  exhibiting  of  some  state,  implied  in  the  sub- 
stantive ;  as  though  the  wild  olive  atfucted  the 
characteristics  and  condition  of  the  genuine  olive? 
I  am  fully  aware  of  many  diliiculties  in  the  ad- 
mission of  these  derivations.  I  would  suggest 
another.  Does  aster  signify  that  which  nlTects 
or  approiicbes  the  characteristics  of  the  substantive 
to  which  it  is  added,  ns  the  terminations  -estis  or 
-estris,  whereby  adjectives  are  foruaed;  as  agrestis^ 


sylvestris,  campestrit 


PostPascha  (Vol.  i v.,  p.  151.).  — A  parallel  to 
the  "  hypertautology"  noticed  by  M.  may  be 
found  in  the  determination  of  the  University  of 
Orleans  on  the  question  of  Henry  VIII.'s  divorce, 
which  is  dated  "  die  quinto  mensis  Aprilis,  anle 
pascha,"  from  which  it  has  been  argued,  that  that 
document  must  have  been  drawn  up  in  1530,  not 
(as  stated  in  the  printed  copies)  in  1529,  when 
Easter  fell  on  March  28.  J.  C.  R. 

Lirdeamina  and  Surplices  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  192.),  — 
It  seems  probable  that  the  surplice  became  an 
ecclesiastical  vestment  at  an  early  date,  though 
the  exact  period  of  its  introduction  into  the  Chris- 
tian church  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain ;  it  may  not 
unlikely  have  been  taken  from  the  white  linen 
ephod  of  tlie  Jewisli  priests.  Wheatlv  (c.  ii.  §  4.) 
quotes  a  passage  from  Jerome  to  the  following 
effect :  "  What  oSfenoe  can  it  be  to  God  for  a 
bishop  or  priest  to  proceed  to  communion  in  a 
while  garment;"  and  lie  considers  it  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  in  use  in  Cyprian's  days. 
Bingham  (^French  Churches'  Apology,  book  iii. 
thap.vii.)  cites  a  letter  of  Peter  Martyr  to  Bishop 
Hooper  on  the  vestment  controveray,  in  which  he 
states  that  a  distinction  of  habits  may  be  proved 
by  many  passages  of  Eusebius,  Crprian,  XertuUian, 
and  Chrysostom.  By  the  twelfth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Narbonne,  a.d.  589,  the  clergy  were 
forblilden  to  take  the  albe  off  until  after  mass  mas 
ended.  In  ancient  times,  as  Mr.  Palmer  observes 
(Orig.  Lit.  ii.  409.),  the  surplice  probably  differed 
not  from  the  albe ;  it  differs  now  onU"  m  havine 
wider  sleeves.  N.  E.  B.  (a  Subscriber.) 

Climate  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  231.).  — A  climate  was  a 
zone  contained  between  two  parallels  of  latitude. 
The  climates  were  made  to  contain  various  arcs 
of  latitude,  in  different  systems.  See  Button's 
Mathematical  Dictionary  at  Climate,  or  any  work 
which  efficiently  explains  old  astronomical  terms. 
Thus  a  dinuUe  originally  meant  a  cert^n  range  of 
latitude;  and  as  wo  now  speak  of  warm  and 
cold  latitudes,  so  it  became  customary  to  speak 
of  climates,  until  the  last  word  became  wliolly 
meteorological.  M. 

"  Cliaule  or  Climt  in  geography  is  a  part  of  the  sur. 
fiice  of  the  earth,  bounded  bj  two  circles  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  of  such  a  brvadth  as  that  tlie  1ani;est  da; 
in  tile  parallel  nearer  the  pole  eiceeds  the  longest  day 
ill  that  next  the  equator  by  some  certain  spaces,  viz. 
hair  an  hour, 

o  'Hie  ancients,  who  confined  the  climates  to  what  tho<r 
imagined  tnc  liabitable  paits  of  the  earth,  only  allowed 
of  seven.  Hie  first  they  made  to  pass  through  Meioe ; 
the  second,  through  Sienna;  the  third,  through  Alex- 
andria; the  fourth,  through  Rhodes;  the  fifth,  through 
Rome;  the  sixth,  through  Pontus;  and  the  serantb, 
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through  the  mouth  of  the  Borystbenes." — Encydo' 
jHBdia  Britannica,  art.  *''  Climate." 

lb.   C   \J, 

Corfe  Castle. 

Ancient  Language  of  Egypt  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  152. 
240.). — The  only  works  on  the  language  of 
ancient  Egypt  preserved  in  the  bieroglyphical 
inscriptions  that  possess  any  authority  are  the 
Grammaire  Egyptienne  of  Champollion  *,  and  the 
appendix  to  tlie  first  volume  of  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen's  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History, 
Much,  however,  is  known  to  individuals  who  have 
studied  the  language,  which  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, or  perhaps  digested  into  a  system  ;  and  the 
works  mentioned  are  by  no  means  to  be  depended 
on  as  to  matters  of  detail,  especially  as  respects 
the  verbs  and  pronouns,  though  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  may  be  considered  as 
settled.  There  was  another  language  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  expressed  in  what  is  called 
the  demotic  or  enchorial  character.  Brugsch  of 
Berlin  is  the  highest  authority  as  to  this ;  his 
work,  De  natura  et  indole  Ungues  popularis 
■^gyptionim^  is,  I  believe,  incomplete,  but  he  has 
published  others  in  Latin  and  German. 

The  work  on  Egyptian  chronology,  from  which 
most  seems  to  be  expected,  is  that  of  Lepsius; 
but  he  has  yet  published  only  the  first  volume, 
which  consists  of  preliminary  matter.  Le  Sueur's 
treatise,  though  crowned  by  the  French  Academic, 
is  a  failure.  Bunsen's  is  less  palpably  erroneous, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  second  and  third  volumes, 
which  were  published  in  German  in  1 844,  would 
require  to  be  re-written.  Those  who  wish  to 
study  the  chronology,  as  sjstematised  by  the 
Egyptians  themselves,  should  consult  the  Turin 
Book  of  Kings,  of  which  an  accurate  fac-simile, 
with  explanatory  text,  has  been  lithographed,  and 
is  about  to  be  published  by  subscription,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  committee,  of  which  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  is  the  most  prominent  member. 

E.H.D.D. 

Welwoodts  Memoirs  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  70.).  —  The 
edition  referred  to  by  Mb.  Boss  I  have  not  seen, 
but  there  is  one  in  my  library  printed  at  London 
in  1702,  and  which  bears  to  be  "  the  fourth 
edition,"  with  the  dedication  to  the  king,  and  an 
address  "to  the  reader"  commencing  as  follows:  — 

"  These  sheets  were  writ  some  years  ago,  by  the  en- 
couragement of  one  whose  memory  will  be  ever  sacred 

*  This  contains  the  latest  views  of  the  author,  whose 
most  important  discoveries  were  made  near  the  close 
of  his  life.  The  Precis  contains  much  that  Cham- 
pollion afterwards  rejected  as  erroneous.  The  Die- 
tionnaire  is  a  compilation,  made  after  his  death  from 
what  he  wrote  at  different  periods  of  his  life.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  itself,  and  abounds  in  errors,  so  as  to 
be  worse  than  useless  to  the  student. 


to  posterity.  It's  needless  to  mention  the  occasion ; 
and  they  had  not  been  published  now,  if  a  surreptitious 
copy  of  a  part  of  the  manuscript  had  not  crept  abroad.** 

The  volume,  which  is  very  well  got  up  in  8vo., 
is  printed  for  "  Tim.  Goodwin,  and  sold  by  James 
Bound  at  the  Seneca^s  Head  in  Exchange  Alley." 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  this  edition  came 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Welwood,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  there 
are  any  alterations  in  the  sixth  edition.  Welwood 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  a  letter  from  him  to  James 
Anderson,  the  eminent  Scotish  antiquary,  will  be 
found  amongst  the  Anderson  Papers  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  It  has  been 
printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Catahgties  of 
Scotish  Writers,  Edinburgh,  1833.  J.  Mx. 
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On  Wednesday  the  curtain  fell  on  the  most  gorgeous 
and  successful  Pageant  ever  enacted  —  a  Pageant  in 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  played  a  part,  with 
the  Crystal  Palace  for  their  *♦  tyring  house."  Honour 
then  to  all  who  had  hand  or  heart  in  this  Triumph  of 
Peace  !  Honour  to  our  Queen  for  her  most  judicious 
patronage  I  Honour  to  Prince  Albert  for  the  admir- 
able tact  with  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  im- 
portant  office !  Honour  to  our  countrymen  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  maintained  the  dignity  of  a 
free  people !  Honour  to  our  foreign  visitors  for  the 
friendly  spirit  in  which  they  responded  to  our  invitation, 
and  received  our  welcome  1  Honour  to  that  efficient 
corps  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  (and  happily  we  have 
only  to  mention  the  military  to  recognise  their  services 
as  civilians),  and  to  our  Police  for  their  good-humoured 
firmness  !  Honour  to  Paxton  for  his  design  —  to  Fox 
and  Henderson  for  their  execution  of  it !  and,  though 
last  not  least,  honour  to  that  band  of  zealous  and  inde- 
fatigable spirits,  the  Digby  Wyatts,  Dilkes,  Coles,  Scott 
Russells,  &c.,  to  whose  prevision  and  supervision,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  the  success  of  the  World's  Fair, 
and  the  comfort  of  its  visitors,  owe  so  much  !  If  ever 
there  was  a  fitting  time  for  instituting  an  Order  of 
Civil  Merit,  it  is  now ;  if  ever  there  were  men  who 
deserved  to  wear  such  an  order,  they  who  planned,  and 
they  who  carried  out  the  Great  Exhibition  op  the 
Works  op  Industry  of  all  Nations,  they  are  the 
men. 

We  could  not  allow  the  Great  Exhibition  to  close 
without  making  a  Note  of  it :  we  have  therefore  little 
room  this  week  for  Notes  on  Books.  We  must,  how- 
ever, take  notice  of  six  additional  volumes  of  the 
National  Illustrated  Library,  which  we  have  received. 
Of  three  of  these  we  may  well  speak  briefly,  as  they 
form  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Volumes  of  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson,  to  which  we  formerly  directed 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  Book  of  English 
Songs  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  a 
very  well  selected  volume.  The  Editor's  endeavour 
to  present  a  fair  view  of  this  branch  of  our  National 
Literature  has  been  attended  with  success,  and  the  book 
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THE   OLD   COUNTESa  OF   DESMOND,   NO.  I. 

The  various  notices  and  inquiries  at  times  in 
your  publication  respecting  this  lady,  including,as 
they  do,  some  sceptical  doubts  of  her  existence, 
induce  me  to  trouble  you  with  several  particulars 
upon  this  subject,  of  which  I  have  at  sundry  times, 
according  to  the  admirable  suggestion  of  your 
motto,  "  when  found,  made  a  note.'  Some  of  them, 
derived  from  local  antiquarian  opportunities,  will 
be  new ;  of  all  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  an 
intelligible  arrangement ;  and  as  the  subject  will 
probably  extend  itself  too  much  for  a  single  article 
suited  to  your  pages,  I  propose  to  place  it  under 
these  distinct  headings:  — Was  there  an  old 
Countess  of  Desmond  ?  Is  there  really  a  portrait 
of  her  ?    And,  Who  was  she  ? 

In  reference  to  the  first  inquiry,  I  would  observe 
that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  personage 
rests  upon  no  modern  or  uncertain  tradition.  This 
af^ed  lady,  according  to  an  account  I  shall  mention 
presently,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  or  beginning  of  that 
of  Charles  I. ;  and  mention  is  made  of  her  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  History  of  the  World  (bk.  i. 
p.  i.  0.  5.),  as  "personally  known  to  him  "as 
having  been  married  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
(who  died  a.p.  1485) ;  and  who  was  living  in  1589, 
and  "  many  years  afterwards,  as  all  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  Munster  can  witness." 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Natural  History  (cent.  viii. 
sect.  755.)  refers  to  her  thus : 

**  They  tell  a  tale  of  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond, 
who  lived  until  she  was  seven  score  years  old ;  that  she 
did  dentize  twice  or  thrice,  casting  her  old  teeth,  and 
others  coming  in  their  place." 

Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Historic  Doubts  respect^ 
ing  Richard  JJI.  (p.  102.),  correcting  the  "mis- 
irepresentations  regarding  his  person,"  says : 

«'  The  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  who  had  danced 
with  Richard,  declared  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  room  except  Uis  brother  Edward,  and  was  very 
well  made.*^ 

This  last  anecdote  of  Walpole*8  is  taken  from 
an  account  which  I  certainly  nave  seen  and  read, 
but  the  name  of  the  authority  I  cannot  now  recol- 
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lect,  irhicih  stated  tliat  the  Countess  actually  out- 
lived the  "  truat  term  for  securing  her  jointure" 
(a  period  generally  of  ninety-nine  years  from  llie 
date  of  marri^e),  "and  wss  obliged  in  her  old  age 
to  appear  in  a  court  of  justice  to  establish  her 
rights ;  and  that  it  was  there  and  then  she  delivered 
Walpole's  anecdote  to  the  judge  and  audience." 
All  tnese  difTcrent  yet  concurring  testimonies  seein 
satisfactorily  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  wat  a 
Countess  of  Desmond  "  passing  old." 

Then,  as  to  her  celebrated  picture,  of  which  I 
have  frequently  eeen  the  originiil  on  utood,  in  pos- 
session of  the  "  Right  Hon.  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
Knight  of  Kerry,"  and  have  now  a  print  before 
me,  there  ore  some  particulars  and  questions 
which  may  interest  your  readers. 

The  print  (same  size  0.1  the  original)  is  a  mezzo- 
tint, ten  inches  by  seven  inches  and  a  half,  and  has 
under  it  the  folloiring  inscription : 

"C*THIBIN»  Fino«*LD  (the  long-li.ed)  Couktsss 
OF  Deshdnd,  riam  an  original   Family  Piciiire  of  the 

Right  Honomljle  Maurice'  Filigetatd,  Knij;ht  of 
Kerry,  &c.  &c.  &c. ,  to  whom  tliLa  plate  is  most  reipect- 
fully  dedicated  by  her  very  obedient  and  mucli  obliged 
humble  servant,  Hinbt  Pelhau. 

"  Thia  illustrious  lady  was  born  about  Ihe  y*»r  I4(i4, 
■nd  was  married  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  lived 
during  the  reigns  of  Edward  V.,  Hidiard  III., 
Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  and  died  in  the  tatter  end  o(  Jamea  I.,  or 
beginning  of  Charles  l.'s  reign,  at  the  greai  age  (ns  is 
generally  supposed)  of  162  years.  Published  as  the 
Act  directs,  at  Bear  Island,  June  4, 1805.  By  Henry 
Pelham,  Esq" 

In  this  print  the  features  are  large  and  strongly 
marked;  the  forehead  and  upper  part  of  the  nose 
deeply  wrinkled  \  the  head  covered  with  a  large 
full  block  hood,  showing  no  hoir  whatever  about 
the  face ;  the  person  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak,  held 
by  a  single  button  over  the  breast.  As  some  of 
your  correspondents  speak  of  portraits  of  this  lady 
at  Knowle  (VoL  iii.,  p.  341.),  Bedgebury,  and 
PeoshursI,  it  may  be  useful  to  compare  them  nith 
this  description,  for  the  following  reason. 

Horace  Walpole,  whose  "  mission  "  seems  to 
liave  been  to  raise  "  Historic  Doubts,"  in  a  letter 
to  Eev.  Ml-.  Cole,  dated  May  28,  1774,  has  the 
following  sentence : 

Mr.  Pennant  hgs  given  a  new  edition  of  his  former 


to  have  seen  one  with  the  print  here  rererred  to. 
Probably  some  of  your  numerous  correspondeDtt 
will  find  one,  and  inform  us,  whether  the  print  in 
it  resembles  the  description  I  have  given.  It  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  Pennant's  "  cut"  was 
copied  from  the  Knight  of  Kerry's  picture:  but 
if  it  wos  copied  from  any  of  those  mentioned  by 
your  correspondents;  and  r/" these  be  duplicates  M 
the  Knight  of  Kerry's  "family  portrait;"  and  if 
Horace  Walpole's  cruel  criticism  on  Mr.  Pemwnt 
be  correct  —  then  have  we  oil  been  shamtd  ailh  a 
sham.  These  ard  a  considerable  number  of  t/s, 
upon  which  this  conclusion  depends;  but  in  one 
thing  Walpole  is  correct:  "there  is  no  merit  in 
giving  for  genuine  what  one  knows  to  be 
spurious^" 

Of  the  Mr.  Pelham  who  published  the  print  I 
have  described,  lliere  ore  some  particulars  which 
may  interest  your  readers.  He  will  be  found 
omong  the  correspondents  of  the  late  General 
Vulianccy,  whose  interest  in  Irish  anticjuities  is 
welt  known.  Air.  Pelhnm  was  an  ingenious  gen- 
tleman, who  came  to  Kerry  in  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  in  tlie  character  of  agent  to  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne;  which  engagement,  after  a  few 
years,  he  resigned,  but  continued  in  the  county,  a 
zealous  studier  of  its  antiquities,  and  intending,  as 
I  have  heard,  either  a  new  County  History,  or  a 
reprint  of  Smith's  work.  He  wos  a  goM  civil 
engineer,  and  executed  a  great  part  of  a  lai^ 
county  and  baronial  map,  afterwards  finished  by 
another  hand.  Mr,  Pelham,  who  perished  pre- 
maturely by  sudden  death,  in  his  boat,  while 
superintendmg  the  building  of  a  Maitello  tower 
on  Bear  Island,  in  the  Kiver  Kenmare,  in  the 
very  year  he  published  this  print,  is  said  to  have 
been  an  uncle  by  half-blood  to  the  present  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  whose  grandmother,  Sarah  Singleton, 
is  said  io  have  married  to  her   second  husband, 

Pelhom,  on  American  —  Henry  Pelham  being 

the  only  issue  of  her  seconil  marringe,  as  John 
Singleton  Copley,  father  to  the  ex -chancel  lor,  was 
of  her  first.  In  my  next  I  propose  to  consider  the 
question.  Who  was  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond  ? 


Tbar, 


8  the 


of  Desi 

owned  it,  and  snid  he  w 


la  is  a  very  teoiing  passage.     I  hove  no'copy 
nnant's  Tour  by  me ;  nor  do  I  recollect  ever 


The  idea  and  conception  of  Fandavua  ore  ibe 
produce  of  the  latent  political  events  on  the  Con- 
tinent, viz.  the  idea  of  a  Te-crystallitalitm  of  a  race 
of  people  comprising  even  now  sixty  millions,  and 
which  in  former  epoclia  extended  from  Arch- 
ongelsk  lo  Tissalonichi,  where  it  bordered  on  the 
abodes  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Haiing  lost  their 
primeval  (Indian)  civilisation  by  migrations  which 
extend  to  limes  hisloricol,  the  only  monumenta 
teslifying  to  their  most  ancient  origin  are  the 
languages  of  these  various  tribes,  —  the  Russians, 
Czechs,  Poles,  &c,    But  these  longuoges  hove  all 
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be.;  tbrougli  all  which  enpreuioDs  nins  the  one 
constant  idea  of  the  fates  calling,  forcing,  driving 
(agentin)  the  Trojiins  toward  Latium. 
II.  "  Sceius  ubi  jfilacids  lelo jacel  Hector  ubi  ingeas 
Sarpeiion."— Tirj.  ^n.  i.  103.' 

Oh»erve  how  the  poet  BuroiountH  the  obvious 
difiiculty  of  uniting  Hector,  the  principal  champion 
<tf  Troy,  and  SarpedoQ,  the  souof  Jove,  in  one  and 
the  utote  sentence,  vrjthout  impljing  a  prefereni^e 
£>r  either,  without  exalting  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other;  viz.,  by  counterbalaacinc,  hj  an  in- 
ferior position  towards  the  end  of  a  Tine,  that  ad- 
Tantage  of  priority  of  mention,  which  he  must 
necessarily  give  to  one  of  them ;  and  hy  compen' 
mating  the  other  tot  the  disndvant^e  of  being 
placed  second  in  order,  by  the  double  advantage 
of  first  place  in  a  line,  and  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  line  by  a  sudden  pause. 

in.    "Ubi  tocSimoiscorreptasubundii 

Scuta  vicom  galeasque  et  fartia  corpora  voWit." 
Virg.  Ma.  I.  104. 

"Contendit  cum  HomerD<7/.M.  122.  «?.).      Potest 


sibi  indulgent  ii 


ubi  alios  loqueote^ 


This  stricture,  very  seasonable  in  a  commentary 
on  Statius  or  Lucan,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
Virgil  i  a  poet  remarkable,  above  all  others,  for  big 
abstinence  front  gaudy  ornament,  and  singularly 
careful  to  adupt  the  sentiment  to  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  speaker.  The  words  in 
the  text,  or  some  similar  words,  were  indispensable 
to  give  full  expression  to  the  idea  of  .SIneas ;  very 
imperfectly  understood  either  by  the  annotatora, 
or,  with  the  exception  of  Coro,  by  the  translators : 
Happy  those  who  died  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  in  Ai 
light  of  their  tires  ?  Oh  !  that  I,  too,  had  pej-isheo 
there  by  tite  hand  of  Tifdidei,  or  been  swept  owoj 
along  with  so  many  of  my  friends  by  ike  Simoit  I 
Jaues  Hbhei 

S4.  Westland  Bow,  Dublin. 


SupersHtvins  respecting  Bee».  —  It  i»  a  subjee 
for  painful  reflection,  that  beings  of  so  great  stil 
and  useful  industry  should  be  so  liable  to  taki 
affront,  as  is  proved  by  the  anecdotes  related  o 
bees  by  L.  L.  L.  IVho  would  not  grieve,  thn 
bees  —  who  have  bean  said  to  partoke  of  thi 
Divine  nature, 


should  reduce  themselves,  by  this  auscoptibility  o 
offence  at  (In  most  cases  imaginary)  neglect,  to  . 


evel  with  the  weaknes*  and  folly  of  human  creo- 
ureii, — I  say  human  creatures;  fc«r  in  Uie  country 

'.  have  known  feuds  caused  by  omitting  to  bid  to 
.he  funeral  of  a  deceased  neighbour,  or  to  send 
ilack  gloves.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  these  "of- 
onsiones  muliebi-es"  (we  may  add  "viriles"  also) 
»ere  peculiar  to  the  humim  race;  but  that,  it  is 
ipparent,  is  not  so.  The  custom  of  giving  a  piece 
)f  the  funeral  cake  is  new  to  me ;  though  it  loc^s 
ike  want  of  feeling  to  be  greedy  of  cuke  in  die 
lour  of  affliction,  yet  there  Is  a  sort  of  retributive 
Stness  in  presenting  to  these  busy  people 

"  Jtfefle  soporatam  et  medicatis  ftogibus  offam." 
[t  is  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  past  favours 
conferred  upon  the  deceased  head  of  the  family, 
and  a  retainer  for  future  services  to  the  survivors. 

With  regard  to  the  custom  of  informing  the  bees 
of  a  death  in  the  family,  and  the  penalty  of  omit- 
ting to  do  so,  I  can  add  to  the  proof  of  it.  1  find 
among  some  memoranda  I  made  more  than  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  the  following  note ; 

"  Id  liuckinghamshire  it  is  common,  on  the  death  of 
any  one  of  (he  family,  for  tlie  nurse  to  go  to  all  (he 

each  lime  repeating  three  times  theie  words,  '  Little 
brownie,  little  brownie,  your  master's  dead ; '  vben 
the  bees,  beginning  to  Ann.  show  their  consent  to  re- 
main. The  omission  of  this  ceremony,  it  is  believed, 
would  occasion  the  loss  of  the  bees  by  flight,  or  other- 

To  show  that  a  similar  custom  and  belief^  though 
varying  in  some  particulars,  are  found  upon  tie 
continent  of  Europe,  I  give  the  following  extract : 

*■  In  Lithuania,  when  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
house  dies,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  give  notice  of 
the  faet  to  the  bees,  liorees,  and  caws,  by  rattling  a 
bunch  of  keya ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  if  this  were 
omitted  the  bees  and  ealtle  would  die."— See  the 
Joaraal  of  Agricidtatt.  Highland  awl  Agrieidtwat 
Soci-ity  of  Scotland,  Oct.  1848,  p.  538. 

One  word  more  of  bees :  "  His  head  is  full  of 

bees"  is  a  Scotch  proverb,  said  of  a  drunkard. 

(Ray's  Pfoverba,  p.  198.)     "  He  has  a  bee  in  his 

head  "  is  an  English  proverb.     So,  "  He  has  a  bee 

in  his  bonnet."    What  is  the  meaningP    As  Iwas 

writing  the  last  lines  I  said  to  a  friend,  who  was 

lounging  in  hia  arm-chair  by  our  fireside,  "Why 

is  a  drunkard's  head  said  to  be  full  of  bees?"     "I 

don't  know,"  he  answered,  "unless  it  is  on  accoimt 

of  their  hamming.     Tou  remember,"  he  added, 

"  With  a  pudding  on  Sundays,  with  stout  hummag 

liquor, 

And  remnants  of  Latin  to  welcome  the  vicar." 

The  half-hour  bell  rang  before  we   had  done 

talking  of  and  repeating  parts  ofV-Boume's  "The 

Wish."    Many  a  time  has  "Notes  and  Qubbibs" 

given  subjects  for  talk  in  our  family  before  and 

after  dinner.  F.  AV.  T. 

Oliver,  in  his  account  of  Cherry-Burton  (History 
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evening  the  farmer's  familj  and  friends  being 
assembled,  hot  wheat-fiour  cakes  were  introduced, 
with  cider ;  and  this  was  served  round  to  the  com- 
pany, the  cake  being  dipped  in  the  cider,  and  then 
eaten.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  assembled 
company  adjourned  into  the  orchard,  some  one 
bearing  hot  cake  and  cider  as  an  offering  to  the 
principal  tree  in  the  orchard;  the  cake  was  de- 
posited on  a  fork  of  the  tree,  and  the  cider  was 
then  thrown  over  it,  the  men  firing  off*  muskets, 
fowling-pieces,  pistols,  &c.,  the  women,  girls,  and 
boys  shouting  and  screaming  to  the  trees  with  all 
the  excitement  of  young  Indians  the  following 
rhyme :  — 

**  Bear  blue,  apples  and  pears  enoug* ; 
Barn  fulls,  bag  fulls,  sack  fulls.     Hurrah  !  hurrah! 
hurrah!" 

Query,  Do  these  customs  prevail  to  this  day 
either  in  Devonshire  or  in  other  European  coun- 
tries ?  R.  R. 


POETICAL   IMITATION. 

It  has  always  been  a  pleasing  office  of  criticism, 
to  observe  how  often  an  excellent  thought,  having 
sprung  from  some  master  mind,  or  from  some  in- 
ferior mind  in  a  happy  moment,  has  been  used  by 
succeeding  writers. 

Homer, 

"  a  quo,  ceu  fonte  perennl, 
Vatutn  Pieriis  ora  rigantur  aquis,'* 

has,  in  H.  v.  406.  et  seq.y  the  following  lines : 

"  N^iriof ,  ov^h  rh  olde  Karh  <f>p4va  TuZeos  vlbs 
"Otti  /xdiX  ov  Sriifouhst  hs  aQaydToitri  fidxoiTO, 
0634  tI  fxtv  irouSes  iroTt  yovpaci  Trainrd^ov<riv^ 

"  The  son  of  Tydeus  is  foolish  and  rash,  nor  is 
aware  that  he  who  fights  with  the  immortals  is  not 
long-lived,  and  that  no  children,  as  lie  returns  from 
war  and  strife,  gather  round  his  knees  to  call  him 
father,'* 

The  idea  of  children  saluting  their  parent  at  his 
knees,  has  been  adopted,  and  accompanied  with 
various  additions,  by  several  subsequent  authors. 
Among  the  writers  in  Homer's  language,  however, 
we  find  no  imitation  of  it,  unless  the  following  lines 
of  Callimachus  can  be  regarded  as  taken  from  it : 

"  Ilarphs  eipe^ofiim/j  yovdreffai 
Ileus  %ri  Kovpl^ovara,  rdSe  vpotrduve  yovrjay 
a6s  fioi  vapQ^vliiv  ai^vtoVf  &jrva,  <pv\d(r(r€ip" 

"  She  (^Diand),  yet  a  child,  sitting  sportively  on 
the  knees  of  her  father,  said  to  him.  Allow  me, 
dear  parent,  to  preserve  a  perpetual  virginity." 

In  the  Latin  writers  the  thought  occurs  several 
times.     The  first  in  whom  it  is  found  is  Lucretius : 

**  At  jam  non  domus  adcipiet  te  leeta,  neque  uxor 
Optuma,  nee  dulces  obeurrent  oscula  natci 
Praeripere,  et  tacita  pectus  dulcedine  tangent." 

III.  907. 


"  But  thy  cheerful  home  shall  no  more  receive 
thee,  nor  thy  excellent  wife ;  nor  shall  thy  sweet 
children  run  to  snatch  kisses  from  thee,  and  touch 
thy  breast  with  secret  delight." 
In  whose  steps  Virgil  treads : 

"  Interea  dulces  pendent  circum  oscida  nati; 
Casta  pudicitlam  servnt  domus."  —  Geo.  ii.  523. 

**  His  cares  are  eased  with  intervals  of  bliss; 
His  little  children  climbing  for  a  kiss, 
Welcome  their  father's  late  return  at  night ; 
His  faithful  bed  is  crowned  with  chaste  delight.^ 

Dryden, 

(Yirgil  liked  the  expression  didces  nati.    He  has 

**  Nee  mihi  jam  patriam  antiquam  spes  ulla  videndi. 
Nee  dulces  natos  exoptatumque  parentem.** 

JEn.  II.  137. 

"  Nee  dtdces  natos,  Veneris  nee  praemia  noris  ? 

^n.  IV.  33. 

**  Sed  tota  in  dtdces  consument  ubera  natos^ 

Geo.  in.  178.) 

Statins,  doubtless,  had  both  Lucretius  and  Vir- 
gil in  his  view,  when  he  wrote, 

**  Rursus  et  ex  illis  soboles  nova  ^  grexque  protervus 
Nunc  humeris  irreptet  aoiy  nunc  agmine  blando 
Certatim  placidse  cowcurrat  ad  oscula  Pollae." 

Silv.  III.  i.  179. 

"  Again  from  them  springs  a  new  race ;  a  forward 
little  troop,  which  sometimes  climb  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  their  grandfather,  and  sometimes,  in  pleas- 
ing congress,  run  to  catch  a  kiss  from  the  gentle 
Polla." 

Seneca,  Thyest.  1. 145.,  has  another  imitation: 

**  Exceptus  gladio  parvulus  impio, 
Dum  currit  pcUrium  naius  ad  osculum, 
Immatura  focis  victima  concidit.** 

"The  little  Pelops,  met  by  the  impious  sword, 
while  he  was  running  to  receive  his  father  s  kiss, 
fell  a  premature  victim  on  the  hearth." 

Claudian,  Rapt.  Proserp.  iii.  173.,  has  another: 

*^  Hsec  post  cunabula  dulci 
Ferresinu,  summoque  Jovi  deducere  parvam 
Sueverat,  et  genibus  ludentem  aptare  paternis." 

"  She  was  accustomed  to  bear  the  little  infant, 
after  it  had  slept  in  its  cradle,  in  her  fragrant 
bosom,  to  present  it  to  almighty  Jove,  and  to  place 
it  sporting  on  its  fsither's  knees." 

But  the  best  adaptations  and  expansions  of  the 
thought  have  been  among  the  writers  of  our  own 
country.  The  earliest  allusion  to  it,  I  believe, 
occurs  in  Thomson's  description  of  the  traveller 
lost  in  the  snow : 

"  In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm ; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence  !     Alas  ! 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home." —  Winter,  311. 
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But  tbis  is  a  less  pointed  imitation  than  that  of 
Gray,  which  succeeded  it.  Gray  had  his  eye  on 
Lucretius :  i 

'*  For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share.** 

Kext  followed  Collins,  in  his  Ode  on  the  Super- 
stitions of  the  Highlands,  who,  however,  seems  to 
have  had  Thomson  chiefly  in  view : 

"  For  him,  in  rain,  his  anxious  wife  shall  wait, 
Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  way  ; 
For  him,  in  vain,  at  to-fall  of  the  day, 

His  babes  shall  linger  at  th*  unclosing  gate : 
Ah  !  ne'er  shall  he  return." 

To  him  succeeded  Dyer : 

**  The  little  smiling  cottage,  when  at  eve 
He  meets  his  rosy  children  at  the  door, 
Prattling  their  welcomes,  and  his  honest  wife, 

-, intent 

To  cheer  his  hunger  after  labour  hard." 

Fieece,  Book  I.  120. 

Burns  has  a  picture  equal  to  any  of  these : 

"  At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree : 
Th*  expectant  wee  things^  todlin\  stacker  through 
To  meet  tlieir  dad  with  flichterin*  noise  and  glee  : 
His  wee-bit  ingle  blinkin'  bonnilie. 
His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie*s  smile. 

The  lisping  itifant  prattling  on  his  knee. 
Does  a*  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile. 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  his  toil." 

Cotters  Saturday  Night. 

Bums  may  have  taken  the  thought  from  Gray, 
or  some  other  English  source.  But  he  has  not 
disgraced  it  by  his  mode  of  treatinnj  it. 

Allan  Ramsay,  in  hts  Gentle  Shepherd,  has  a 
very  pretty  allusion  to  children,  which  I  have  not 
at  hand  to  consult,  but  which  concludes  with, 

"  While  all  they  ettle  at,  their  greatest  wis*. 
Is  to  be  made  o*,  and  obtain  a  kiss.** 

J.  s.  w. 

Stockwell. 


A   GLOUCESTER   DITTT. 
(From  an  Old' Broadside  ufithout  date.) 

Come,  my  very  merry  gentle  people,  only  list  a 
minute. 

For  tho'  my  song  may  not  be  long  there's  some- 
thing comic  in  it ; 

A  stranger  I,  yet,  by  the  bye,  iVe  ventured  in  my 
ditty, 

To    say    a   word   at  parting,   just  in  praise  of 
Gloucester  city. 

The  Komans  they  this  city  built,  and  many  folks 

came  down  here. 
Kings  Richard,  Henry,  John,  and  I^ed,  did  visit 

Glo'ster  town  here ; 


King  William  dined  each  Christmas  here,  and 

Glo'ster  folks  it  pleases. 
To  know  the  food  he  relished  most  was  double 

Berkeley  cheeses. 

The  ladies.  Heaven  bless  *em  all !  as  sure  as  Pve  a 

nose  on. 
In  former  times  had  only  thorns  and  skewers  to 

stick  their  clothes  on  ; 
No  damsel  then  was  worth  a  pin,  whatever  it  might 

have  cost  her. 
Till  gentle  Johnny  Tilsby  came,  and  invented 

pins  in  Glo'ster. 

Your  fine  cathedral  when  I  saw,  tho*  much  I  was 

delighted. 
Yet  in  the  whisp'ring  gallery  I  got  most  sadly 

frighted ; 
Some  question  there  I  asked  myself,  when  not  a 

soul  was  near  me. 
And  suddenly  an  answer  came,  as  if  the  walls 

could  hear  me. 

The  Severn  full  of  salmon  fine  enriches  low  and 

high  land. 
And  then,  for  more  variety,  you've  got  a  little 

island ; 
Of  which  IVe  read  a  Taylor's  Tale,  a  dozen  verses 

long,  sirs. 
And  may  I  go  to  Old  Harry,  if  it's  not  $i  clever 

soiig,  sirs. 

George  Ridler's  oven,  I've  been  told,  contains  some 

curious  jokes,  sirs, 
And  much  of  it  is  said  by  many  Glo'ster  folks, 

sirs; 
But  ovens  now  are  serious  things,  and  from  my 

soul  I  wish,  sirs, 
Your  ovens  here  may  ne'er  want  bread  to  fill  the 

poor  man's  dish,  sirs. 

Kow  if  you  will  but  all  forgive  this  slight  attempt 

at  rhyme,  sirs, 
ni  promise,  like  the  little  boys,  to  mend  another 

time,  sirs ; 
May  health,  with  every  blessing,  join  this  company 

to  foster, 
Till,  with  your  leave,  some  future  time  I  come 

again  to  Glo'ster. 


GEOBdE  bidleb's  oven. 
(From  a  Broadside.) 

The  stwons  that  built  George  Ridler's  oven, 
And  thauy  keum  from  the  Bleakeley's  Quaar ; 
And  George  he  wur  a  jolly  old  mon. 
And  his  yead  it  grawed  above  his  yare. 

One  thing  of  George  Ridler  I  must  commend, 

And  that  wur  vur  a  notable  theng ; 

He  meud  his  braags  avoore  he  died, 

Wi'  ony  dree  brothers  his  zons  should  2eng. 
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There's  Dick  the  Treble  and  John  the  Mean, 
(Let  ev'ry  mon  zeng  in  his  auwn  pleace) 
And  George  he  wur  the  elder  brother, 
And  therevoore  he  would  zeng  the  Beasi. 

Mine  Hostess*  moid  (and  her  neaum  'twur  Nell), 
A  pretty  wench,  and  I  loved  her  well ; 
I  loved  her  well,  good  reazun  whoy^ 
Because  zhe  loved  my  dog  and  I. 

My  dog  is  good  to  catch  a  hen, 
A  duck  or  goose  is  vood  vor  men ; 
And  where  good  company  I  spy, 
O  thether  gwoes  my  dog  and  I. 

My  mother  told  I  wheti  I  wur  young. 
If  I  did  vollow  the  strong  beer  pwoot, 
That  drenk  would  pruv  my  auverdrow. 
And  meaak  me  vear  the  thread  bare  cwoart. 

My  dog  has  gotten  sich  a  troick, 
To  visit  moids  when  thoiy  be  zick ; 
When  thoiy  be  zick  and  loik  to  die, 
O,  thether  gwoes  my  dog  and  I. 

When  I  have  dree  zixpences  under  my  thumb, 
O,  then  I  be  welcome  wherever  I  keum ; 
But  when  I  have  none,  O  then  I  pass  by, 
'Tis  poverty  pearts  good  company. 

If  I  should  die  as  it  may  hap, 

My  greauve  shall  be  under  the  green  yeal  tap ; 

In  voulded  earmes  there  wool  us  lie, 

Cheek  by  jowl,  my  dog  and  I. 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  famous  old  Gloucester- 
shire ballad,  corrected  according  to  the  fragments 
6£  a  MS.  found  in  the  Speech-house  of  Dean 
several  centuries  ago,  and  used  to  be  sung  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Gloucestershire  Society,  a  chari- 
table institution  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in 
the  Strand. 

Both  these  ballads  are  literally  copied  from  the 
Broadsides.  H.  G.  D. 


TAB   GASTON    COPPEK. 

The  biographers  of  Caxton  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes;  those  who  wrote  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Typographical  antiquities^  a.d.  1749, 
and  those  who  wrote  after  that  date.  The  same 
distinction  may  be  made  with  regard  to  those  who 
have  incidentally  noticed  his  life  or  publications. 

The  principal  writers  of  the  first  period  are 
Leland,  Bale,  Stow,  Pits,  Fuller,  Nicolson,  Mid- 
dleton,  Birch,  Oldys,  Lewis,  and  Tanner.  At  the 
present  moment,  I  must  content  myself  with  a 
critical  remark  on  the  mode  in  which  Leland  has 
been  so  often  quoted.  The  first  passage  contains 
the  expression  to  which  I  allude. 

(1.)  "  Gulielmus  Caxodunus,  ArtglicB  prototypogra- 
phu8,  liEec,  aut  similia  his,  Anglice  refert  "  etc. 

(2.)  **  Quanq.)^am  priusquam  id,  quod  modo  sum 
pollicitus,  prsestitero,  non  alienum  meo  erit  institute 
palam  facere  Gulielmwn  Caxodununif  hominem  nee  in- 


dili^entem,  nee  indoctuin,  et  quern  eotutdi  priMum 
LaNDiMX  artem  exereuisse  typographicam,  Ghauiceri  opera, 
qu^tquot  vel  pretio  vel  precibus  comparare  potuit,  In 
unum  volumen  collegisse.** 

The  incidental  expression  AngUm  prototypogra" 
phus  has  been  considered  aa  a  proof  that  LeUnd  dis- 
credited the  typographical  claims  of  Oxford.  The 
second  quotation  conveys  an  opposite  notion.  I  tax 
no  one,  however,  with  unfairness,  but  ascribe  t&& 
oversight  to  reliance  on  the  Index  scripi&rum  ti 
Joanne  Lelando  lavdatoruniy  which  refers  only  to 
the  first  quotation.  Boltok  Cobnet. 


Note  on  the  Duration  of  Reigns. — As  Mr.  Clin- 
ton and  others  have  endeavoured  to  invalidate 
Newton's  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  length  of 
reigns,  by  examples  from  modern  history,  I  have 
made  a  Note  on  that  subject  which  may  be  of 
use.  Taking  in  the  times  which  may  be  supposed 
most  to  resemble  those  to  which  the  question  refers, 
we  find  in  England,  from  Alfred  to  the  Conquest, 
13  kings  in  166  years : 

From  1066  to  1272     -     -     8  kings    206  yrs. 
„     1272  to  1837     -     -  27     „        5^5   „ 
An  average  on  the  whole  of  19  J  years. 

If  we  add  the  time  from  Egbert,  5  kings,  73yrs., 
the  average  becomes  19  yrs. 

The  average  from  1272  is  only  21. 

In  France  559  to    814     -  18  kings    255  yra. 
„  814       1830     -  47    „        1016 ,,. 

Average  19*. 

Average  from  814  only  21|. 

In  Germany  840  to  1835  50  emper.  995  yrs. 
Average  not  20. 

Turks  1299  to  1808  -  -  30  sover.  509  yrs. 
Average  17. 

Scotland  1057  to  1567  -  -  20  kings  510  yrs. 
Average  25^, 

Spain  1479  to  1833  -  -  -  14  kings  354  yrs. 
Average  25. 

Portugal  1102  to  1826  -  -  27  kings  724  yrs. 
Average  not  21. 

Denmark  1157  to  1839  -  -  28  kings  672  yrs. 
Average  25. 

Russia  1722  to  1825  -  -  9  sover.  103  yrs. 
Average  11^  yrs. 

Total:  294  sovereigns,  6085  years;  being  an 
average  of  about  20|^,  although  including  the  latest 
times.  It  is  evidently  unfair  to  take  recent  times 
only,  as  Hales,  Clinton,  &c.  do.  Alteon. 

Cock  and  Bull  Story.  —  One  of  your  correspon- 
dents, in  a  late  reply  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  243.),  alludes  to 
"a  marvellous  or  cock  and  hull  story."  Query,  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  saying.  From  an  early  number 
of  the  Phonetic  JoMrwaZ  I  made  the  following  Note. 

Dr.  Burgess,  a  Methodist  preacher,  who  often 
indulged  in  pointed  remarks,  perceiving  some  young 
men  attending  his  preaching,   whose  behaviour 
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plainly  show^ed  that  amusement  was  their  only 
object,  turned  his  discourse,  and  addressed  himself 
particularly  to  them  as  follows :  — 

**  Young  men,  I  know  you  are  come  to  hear  a  story, 
and  I  will  tell  you  one.  There  was  once  a  man,  a 
cock,  and  a  hull,  who,  being  intimate,  agreed  to  travel 
together.  They  had  not  gone  far  on  their  jonrney 
when  they  found  themselves  on  the  brink  of  a  river, 
which  they  had  determined  to  cross,  but  could  dis- 
cover neither  bridge  nor  ferry.  After  a  consultation  it 
was  agreed  the  cock  should  first  make  the  attempt  of 
crossing  the  water,  which  he  did  without  much  diffi- 
culty ;  the  bull  afterwards  plunged  into  the  stream, 
and  by  mere  strength  waded  through.  The  man,  not 
being  able  to  swim,  was  afraid  to  follow  his  com-^ 
panions;  and  while  they  were  encouraging  him  from 
the  other  side  to  get  over,  he  was  observed  to  cut  some 
osiers  which  grew  by  the  water-side.  Perhaps  you 
imagine  these  were  intended  to  form  a  vehicle  for  con- 
veying him  across  the  river?  No  such  thing,  1  assure 
you.  What  other  purpose  could  he  design  them  for  ? 
I  will  tell  you,  young  men;  it  was  to  lash  the  backs  of 
those  fools  who  chose  to  hear  a  story  of  a  cock  and  a 
bull,  rather  than  the  word  of  God." 

Philip  S.  King. 

^^Multa  renascentur,^^  8fc.  —  To  show  how  stories 
are  made  standing  dishes  with  what  we  may  call 
current  sauce  (no  pun  intended),  take  the  follow- 
ing: —  If  we  believe  anything  to  have  happened 
in  our  own  day,  that  is,  in  Liverpool  or  Castle- 
reagh  time,  it  is  the  anecdote  of  the  borough- 
monger  who  would  answer  nothing  to  the  excuses 
of  the  minister,  except  *'  There  are  five  of  us." 
This  story  was  told  as  an  old  one  in  the  Telegraph 
in  1798  ;  and  a  long  dialogue  was  given  between 
Lord  Falmouth,  who  wanted  the  Captaincy  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  and  Henry  Pelham,  who 
had  promised  it  elsewhere.  To  all  the  poor 
minister  could  say,  the  peer  could  only  answer, 
"  There  are  seven  of  us."  I  hope  that,  in  an  age 
when  coincidences  are  sought  for,  Wordsworth 
will  not  be  suspected  of  plagiarism. 

Again,  what  reader  of  gossip  does  not  know 
that  when  George  IIL  went  to  Weymouth,  the 
Mayor,  in  making  his  address,  mistook  the  private 
directions  of  his  prompter  for  parts  of  his  address, 
and  gave  it  the  King  as  follows :  — "  Hohl  up 

your  head,  and  look  like  a  man  — what  the 

do  you  mean  ?  ...  By -,  Sir,  you'll  ruin  us  all." 

This  story  was  told  in  a  newspaper  in  1797,  as 
having  happened  between  James  II.  and  the 
Mayor  of  Winchester. 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  in  1798,  is  a  paper 
on  peculiarities  of  expression,  among  which  are 
several  which  we  flatter  ourselves  belong  to  our 
own  time.  For  instance,  "to  cut  a  person,"  which 
was  then  current :  some  tried  to  change  it  into 
spear^  but  failed.  Also,  to  vote^  as  in  "  he  voted 
it  a  bad  lounge;"  and  the  words  hore^  done  up, 
dished,  &c. ;  not  forgetting  spilt  for  "  upset"  la  a 
carriage. 


The  parliamentary  phrases  of  "catching  the 
speaker's  eye,"  "  being  upon  hia  legs,"  "meeting 
the  ideas  of  the  house,"  "committing  himself," 
"  taking  shame  to  himself,"  "  being  free  to  confess," 
"putting  a  question  roundly,"  "answering  it 
fairly,"  "pushing  an  investigation,"  are  all  noted 
as  then  worthy  of  remark.  And,  if  we  are  to  trust 
the  article  cited,  the  word  truism  was  born  and 
bred  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  sense  of  a 
forcible  and  undeniable  truth.  And  the  same 
origin  is  given  to  the  idiom  "in  my  own  mind" 
as  in  "  I  feel  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  ..."  M. 

Corruptions  recognised  as  acknowledged  Words. 
—  I  recollect  two  curious  historical  instances  of 
mere  vulgar  mis^pronunciation,  which  have  es- 
tablished themselves  in  use ;  perhaps  others  of 
your  readers  may  mention  more,  which  it  would 
be  interesting  to  trace  to  their  origin. 

Massaniello  is  universally  recognised  as  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  Neapolitan  insurrectionist,  who 
at  one  time  nearly  overturned  the  government  of 
that  kingdom.  How  few  who  use  the  word  are 
aware  that  "  Mas-Aniello  "  is  but  a  corruption  of 
Thomas  Aniello,  so  pronounced  by  his  vulgar  com- 
panions, and  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  his- 
torical name. 

Hougoumont  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  great 
field  of  Waterloo,  and  a  name  familiarly  used 
in  speaking  of  the  famous  battle ;  in  course  of  time 
it  will  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  mere  mistake, 
said  to  have  originated  with  the  great  general  who 
achieved  the  victory,  catching  up  from  the  pea- 
santry around,  the  sound  of  Chateau  Goumontj 
the  real  name  of  the  little  rural  demesne  in 
question.  Nobody  doubts,  however,  the  right  of 
the  "  Great  Duke  "  to  call  a  place  he  has  made  so 
famous  by  any  name  he  might  please  to  apply,  and 
so  Hougoumont  it  will  remain  while  history  lasts. 

A.  B.  R. 


^Mtxizi. 


MABT    QUEEN    OP    SCOTS    AND     BOTHWELL  S     CON- 
FESSION.. 

Although  Mr.  Cosh,  at  p.  248.  of  his  admirable 
work  on  The  Method  of  Divine  Government,  observes 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  females  descend  to  the 
depths  of  sin,  the  old  apothegm,  "Nemo  repenti 
tui'pissimus  fuit,"  recurs  when  thinking  of  JNlary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  leads  me  to  ask  the  following 
question.  Permit  me  to  preface  it  with  a  remark. 
Mary  is  represented  by  all  contemporary  and  sub- 
sequent writers  to  have  been,  from  her  earliest 
years  to  tlie  death  of  Darnley,  worthily  beloved 
for  her  amiable  qualities  of  heart  and  her  supe- 
riority of  intellect,  and  then  to  have  fallen  sud- 
denly into  an  abyss  of  sin  and  wickedness,  com- 
prising domestic  treason,  murder,  perjury,  the 
subornation  of  perjurers,  adultery,  the  conniving 
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at  divorce  without  adequate  grounds,  and  all  the 
other  crimes  connected  with  such  proceedings; 
and  then,  after  fifteen  months  of  such  a  desperate 
course,  to  have  risen  to  her  former  elevation,  and 
have  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  with  dig- 
nity, calmness,  resignation,  and  in  the  habitual 
exercise  of  sincere  piety,  and  to  have  met  her 
death  with  a  degree  of  heroism  which  has  secured 
the  admiration  of  posterity,  and  strengthened  the 
doubts  of  her  being  guilty  of  the  crimes  imputed 
to  her.  The  whole  controversy,  from  Buchanan 
to  Bell,  is,  I  take  for  granted,  known  to  your 
readers.  Your  publication  is  not  the  place  suited 
to  an  examination  of  such  mental  operations, 
which  are  without  a  historical  prototype,  and 
without  a  known  parallel.  If  any  light  can  be 
thrown  on  any  part  of  this  subject,  it  becomes  an 
act  of  historical  justice,  a  work  of  Christian  charity 
to  Mary,  and  an  illustration  of  the  workings  of 
the  mind  in  a  great  emergency. 

The  late  Chevalier  Bronsted,  of  whose  learning 
and  accuracy  his  archaeological  works  bear  record, 
and  whose  straightforward  simplicity  of  mind  was 
highly  estimated  by  all  who  knew  him,  had  read 
in  manuscript  the  second  part  of  the  confessicm 
of  Bothwell,  made  previous  to  his  death.  I  think 
the  manuscript  was  in  the  private  cabinet  of  the 
King  of  Denmark.  In  that  confession  he  owned 
to  have  violated  the  person  of  Mary,  and  that  she 
became  enceinte  ;  that  she  miscarried,  and  imme- 
diately took  measures  to  rid  herself  of  him.  Con- 
cluding that  event  to  have  transpired,  there  seems 
to  be  some  due  to  her  forwarding  the  discussion 
of  her  council,  and  acquiescing  in  their  request  to 
marry  Bothwell.  A  young  queen,  surrounded  by 
ruffians,  barbarians,  and  selfish  and  unprincipled 
leaders  of  factions,  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
every  feeling  of  the  woman  was  outraged,  every 
sentiment  lacerated,  her  honour,  her  station,  her 
life  in  jeopardy,  her  memory  liable  to  degradation 
and  disgrace,  in  terror,  having  in  such  extremity 
no  friend  to  whom  she  could  apply  for  advice  and 
succour,  she  may  have  been  induced  to  adopt 
means  for  her  safety  which,  if  injudicious,  were 
excusable.  My  request  is,  to  learn  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  have  seen  or  are  cognisant  of  this 
very  curious  and  important  document,    ^grotus. 


229.  "'2V*  Twopence  now"  SfC.  —  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  tell  me  where  the  following 
lines  are  to  be  found  ?  — 

"  At  length  in  an  unearthly  tone  I  heard  these  accents 
drop, 
*  Sarvice  is  done,  'tis  tuppence  now  for  them  as  wants 
to  stop.*" 

I  met  with  them  in  a  newspaper  (I  think  the 
Morning  Herald)  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 


ago,  but  I  believe  they  bad  been  trmnsfened  t» 
that  sheet  from  the  pages  of  some  periodical.  The 
lines  above  given  are  the  conclttaing  lines  of  ihtt 
piece ;  the  preceding  lines  were  deroted  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  dying  away  of  tbe  tones  of  tke 
organ,  and  the  musings  of  the  poet  amongst  the 
tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Rsioom. 

230.  Scythians  blind  their  Slaves. — Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  explain  to  roe  tbe  reason  whjy 
according  to  Herodotus,  the  Scythians  used  to 
blind  their  slaves  ?  The  passage  is  in  ehapler  iL 
book  iv.  I  believe  the  reasoning  to  be  hopekeslf 
unreasonable,  and  have  always  been  t(rfd  that  il 
is  so,  though  I  have  met  with  many  wbo  bare 
read  the  chapter  again  and  i^ain  without  even 
noticing  the  difficulty.  The  question  is  this :  — 
What  are  we  to  supply  in  thought  in  order  to 
connect  the  practice  of  blinding  tbe  slaves  with 
the  process  of  milking  the  mares,  and  stirring  the 
milk  to  separate  the  cream  or  butter  from  it  ?  Is 
it  thus?  Tiie  Scythians  only  feed  cattle^  and 
have  no  other  use  for  slaves  than  to  stir  tbe  milk, 
which  they  can  do  when  blinded,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  unable  to  escape,  having  been  de- 
prived of  sight,  and  so  their  masters  have  not  the 
trouble  of  watching  them.  This  does  not  satisiy 
me ;  nor  will  it,  I  think^  satisfy  any  one  dse. 

Theophyiact. 
Blackheath. 

231.  The  ''  Oododinr— In  the  Note  on  **The 
Antiquity  of  Kilts,"  Me.  Stephens  quotes  the  Go- 
dodin^  an  ancient  poem,  or  poems,  on  which  there  is 
great  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  its  contents. 
The  Oododin  was  written  or  compose  by  Anenrin, 
in  the  dialect  of  the  Northumbrian  Britons,  about 
the  year  510,  according  to  Llwyd.  It  is  eyident 
that  a  work  of  this  description,  with  the  usual 
accidents  attending  on  transmission,  mnst  neces- 
sarily be  somewhat  obscure  at  the  present  day. 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  so  much  so,  that  there 
are  two  very  different  versions ;  one  giving  it  as 
the  description  of  a  battle,  in  which  the  n>toxi- 
cated  Britons  were  easy  victims  to  the  swords  of 
the  "  stranger  ; "  the  other  version,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Davies,  refers  it  to  the  "  Brad  y  Cyllyll  Hirion," 
(or,  Plot  of  the  Long  Knives),  or  massacre  of  the 
British  chiefs  at  Stonelienge,  during  a  feast.  Now 
as  this  event  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  472,  the 
Dinogat  of  Aneurin  is  not  the  Dinogat  of  577. 
Moreover  Davies  describes  him  as  Octa,  a  son  of 
the  Saxon  Hengist.  As  Mb.  Stephbms  does  not 
follow  this  version,  and  as  he  has  given  consider- 
able attention  to  those  subjects,  perhaps  he  is 
enabled  to  decide  this  questio  vexata.  It  should 
be  observed  that  Davies  accompanies  hb  version 
with  reasons  that  give  it  much  weight.       Gobukb. 

232.  Frontispiece    to    Hobbes's    Leviathan.  — 
There  are  curiou  scircumstances  about  this  frontis- 
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piece  which  some  of  your  readers  may  explain. 
The  figure  of  Leviathan  represents  the  upper  part 
of  a  man  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  a  sword  in  bis 
right  hand,  and  a  crozier  in  his  left,  the  body  and 
arms  being  made  up  of  small  human  figures  in 
various  dresses.  In  the  common  editions  the  face 
has  a  manifest  resemblance  to  Cromwell  (the  work 
was  published  in  1651),  although  it  wears,  as  I 
have  said,  a  regal  crown.  But  in  the  copy  be- 
longing to  Trinity  College  Library,  the  face 
appears  to  be  intended  for  Charles  1.  The  en- 
graving of  this  copy  is  very  much  worse  than  the 
other,  and  is  not  worked  into  the  same  careful 
detail  by  the  artist,  though  the  outline  is  the  same : 
and  the  text  of  the  book  is  a  separate  and  worse 
impression,  though  the  errata  are  the  same  with 
the  other  copies,  as  well  as  the  date.  How  Hobbes 
himself,  or  any  other  person,  should  come  to  print 
the  Leviathan  in  this  manner,  it  seems  difficult  to 
explain. 

I  have  also  a  i^mall  French  translation  of 
Hobbes,  De  Corpore  Politico^  dated  1652,  which 
has  a  similar  figure  for  a  frontispiece,  but  with  an 
upright  sword  in  the  right,  and  a  balance  in  the 
left,  hand.  W.  W. 

Cambridge. 

233.  Broad  Arrow  or  Arrow  Head,  —  What  is 
the  origin  of  the  arrow  head  as  a  government 
mark  ?  f 

234.  Deep  Well  near  Bansted  Downs. — Mr.  Ro- 
bert Hooke,  professor  at  Gresham  College,  writing 
in  1674,  says  he  has— 

"  seen  at  a  gentleman's  house,  not  far  from  Bansted- 
Downs  in  Surrey,  a  well  which  is  dug  through  a  body 
of  chalk,  and  is  near  360  feet  deep,  and  yet  dry  almost 
to  the  very  bottom.'* 

Is  this  well  still  known,  and  can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents vindicate  its  situation,  and  give  any 
particulars  relating  to  it  ?  The  pamphlet  in  which 
It  is  mentioned  is  curious,  for  it  is  *^  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  motion  of  the  earth  [in  its  orbit]  from 
observations."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  work 
was  written  in  the  year  1674.  W.  S.  G. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

235.  Upton  Court.  —  About  nine  miles  from 
Beading,  on  the  road  to  Newbury,  and  removed 
about  two  miles  from  the  high  road,  is  an  ancient 
manor  house  called  Upton  Court.  It  is  most 
curious  as  to  architecture,  and  is  a  most  in- 
teresting specimen  of  the  houses  of  the  gentry  of 
former  days.  It  belonged  to  a  Catholic  family  of 
the  name  of  Perkins.  The  chapel,  in  the  house,  and 
the  hiding-place  for  priests,  can  still  be  seen.  It  is 
said  that  Pope  wrote  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  there. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents can  confirm  this  fact  from  authentic 
evidence.  A.  E. 


236.  Derivation  of  Prog. — In  Vol.  iv.,  p.  175.j 
Pirog  is  stated  to  be  the  Bussian  custom  of  the 
mistress  of  a  family  disti*ibuting  on  certain  occa- 
sions bread  or  cake  to  her  guests^ 

Query,  Is  this  the  origin  of  our  slang  word 
prog,  meaning  provisions  ?  J.  Ss* 

237.  Metrical  History  of  England.  —  I  am 
nearly  an  octogenarian,  consequently  I  ought  to 
have  something  better,  and  humbly  hope  I  have 
something  better,  to  employ  my  thoughts  than 
relics  of  old  ditties  and  forgotten  rhymes.  Still 
the  recurring  questions  of  numerous  grandchildren 
compel  one  to  resort  to  long  forgotten  lore,  and  to 
request  those  whose  memory  still  survives  to  com-* 
pensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  my  own.  I  am  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  recover  my  lapsis  in  the  fol- 
lowing metrical,  yet  logical,  history  of  England, 
which  I  have  long  ago  forgotten : 

**  William  and  William,  and  Henry  and  Stephen, 
And  Henry  the  Second,  to  make  the  Finst  even.** 

If  either  Mr.  Halliwell,  or  Dr.  Bimbault,  will 
favour  me,  they  will  confer  a  great  obligation,  and 
add  much  to  the  hilarity  of  my  ensuing  Christmas 
table.  MiERis. 

238.  Finger  Pillories  in  Churches.  —  Besides 
some  interesting  monuments,  &c.,  to  be  found  in 
the  church  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  there  stands 
under  the  western  gallery  2l  finger piUory,  or  stocks 
to  confine  the  fingers  only :  it  is  fastened  at  its 
right-hand  extremity  into  the  wall,  and  consists  of 
two  pieces  of  oak ;  the  bottom  and  fixed  piece  is 
three  feet  eight  inches  long;  the  width  of  the 
whole  is  four  and  a  half  inches,  and  when  closed 
it  is  five  inches  deep :  the  left-band  extremity  is 
supported  by  a  leg  of  the  same  width  as  the  top, 
and  two  feet  six  inches  in  length ;  the  upper  piece 
is  joined  to  the  lower  by  a  hinge,  and  in  this  lower 
and  fixed  horizontal  part  are  thirteen  perpen- 
dicular holes,  varying  in  size;  the  largest  are 
towards  the  right  band :  these  holes  are  sufficiently 
deep  to  admit  the  finger  to  the  second  joint,  and  a 
slight  hollow  is  made  to  receive  the  third  one, 
which  lies  flat ;  there  is  of  course  a  corresponding 
hollow  in  the  top  or  movable  part,  whicn,  when 
shut  down,  incloses  the  whole  finger. 

Its  use  is  stated  to  have  been  for  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  guilty  of  mal-practices  during, 
divine  service :  truly,  a  mischievous  urchin,  or  a 
lout  of  a  farm  servant,  dragged  oiF  to  the  stocks, 
must  have  been  a  scene  extremely  edifying  to  the 
congregation,  particularly  if  the  offenders  were 
obstreperous,  and  had  no  inclination  whatever  to 
be  in  a  fix. 

Query,  Is  there  another  known  instance  of 
stocks  for  the  fingers  alone,  and  applied  to  similar 
purposes  ?  Thos.  Lawrehce. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

239.  Stallenge  Queries. — 1.  What  was  the  chris- 
tian name,  birth,  and  parentage  of  the  Stallenge 
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wbo  planted  the  mulberry  trees  at  Sion  House  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

2.  W  hat  was  the  name  of  the  first  wife  of  that 
Sir  Nicholas  Stallenge  who,  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  married  as  his  second  wife 
Florence  Kenn,  widow  of  Sir  Christopher  Kcnn, 
of  Kenn,  in  the  county  of  Somerset  ? 

3.  What  city  or  castle  in  England  was  Sir 
Thomas  Stallenge  his  son  governor  of? 

4.  What  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  the  said 
Sir  Thomas  Stallenge  ?  M.  C.  U. 

240.  Ancient  MS,  History  of  Scotland, — In  the 
year  1796,  there  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Kobert  Rennie,  minister  of  Kilsyth,  Stirlingshire, 
an  old  MS.  which  that  gentleman  (in  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Statistical  Account)  thus  describes :  — 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  chronicle  of  Scotland.  The  most 
of  it  is  legible.  It  takes  up  the  history  of  Scotland  at 
the  Christian  era,  and  contains  a  regular  series  of  all 
the  remarkable  events  in  every  king*s  reign,  with  the 
name  of  the  kings,  down  to  the  year  1565.  I  have 
compared  it  with  many  histories  and  annals  of  Scotland, 
but  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  original,  and  not  a 
copy." 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  any  addi- 
tional information  regarding  it  ?    Aberdoniensis. 

241.  Pharetram  de  Tuteshit.  —  Can  you  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  Pharetram  de  Tuteshit  and  sagittas 
flectatas  in  the  following  ? 

"  William  de  Gresely  tenet  manerium  de  Drakelow 

in  Com.  Derby  in  Capite,  et  reddit  unum  arcum  sine 

corda,  et  unum  Pharetram  de  Tuteshit,  et  duodecim 

Sagittas    flectatas,    et    unum    buzonem."  —  Blount's 

Tenures, 

H.N.E. 

Bitton  Vicarage,  Oct.  1851. 

242.  Invndation  at  Deptford,  —  In  Ly sons'  En- 
virons  of  London^  vol.  iv.  p.  359.,  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  year  1671  a  great  inundation  happened  at 
and  near  Deptford,  which  did  much  mischief,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  retire  in 
boats  to  the  upper  town,  and  that  an  account  of 
it  was  extant  in  a  small  pamphlet  published  at  the 
time.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  could  inform 
me  where  a  copy  of  this  is  to  be  met  with,  or  give 
me  any  further  particulars  concerning  the  occur- 
rence, I  should  feel  very  much  obliged. 

W.  H.  Hart. 

New  Cross. 

243.  Butlers  Sermons,  —  In  the  account  of 
Bisiiop  Butler,  attached  to  his  works,  mention  is 
made  of  MS.  sermons,  from  which  those  which  have 
been  published  were  selected.  Is  it  known  if  there 
are  any  writings  of  his  in  existence,  and  where 
they   are  ?      His    executor    was    Dr.  Nathaniel 


Foster. 


L. 


244.  Coleridge  s  Christahel.  —  Can  '^any  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  Coleridge  Papers  [intbrm  me 
whether  the  foUowmg  is  a  veritable  fragment  of 


the  poet's  own  continuation  of  Chrintabel,  or 
perhaps  of  one  of  those  conclusions  (some  serious, 
some  jocose)  which  we  owe  to  Tupper,  Moir,  and 
Maginn  ? 

**  This  was  the  lovely  lady's  cry  — '• 
*  Holy  One  I  who  earnest  to  die, 
Camest,  yea,  to  die  for  me 
Who  have  despite  done  to  Thee  — 
And  didfit  feel  the  proud  man*s  scorn, 
And  the  woe  of  one  forlorn  — 
Whose  heavenly  eyes  were  brimmed  with  tears 
For  the  sorrows  of  human  years ; 
Whose  holy  hands  were  pierced  through, 
Whose  feet  long  toil  and  travel  knew, 
Who  felt  all  grief,  all  wild  despair, 
That  the  race  of  man  may  ever  bear. 
O  look  down  from  thy  pliicid  sky, 
Upon  a  maiden  worn  with  woe. 
Who  in  snowy  chastity, 

Has  passed  the  years  of  life  below! 
O  let  no  spirit  of  aflTright, 
Visit  me  this  ghastly  night  1 ' 

So  she  prayed :  and  listening, 

Stood  beside  the  magic  spring. 

But  only  heard  the  brookless  plash, 

And  the  berries  fall  from  the  mountain  ash, 

And  the  cry  of  birds  in  the  woods  away. 

And  the  step  of  the  roe  over  lichens  gray." 

Mortimer  Coluns. 

245.  Epigram  ascribed  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
— ^When  the  Queen  visited  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1849,  she  was  shown  an  early 
edition  of  Sallust,  which  had  belonged  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  has  her  autograph  signature, 
and  many  MS.  notes  and  a  MS.  Latin  epigram, 
supposed  to  be  her  Majesty's  composition.  The 
volume  is  a  small  quarto,  title  Opera  Sallustiana^ 
with  the  date  1523,  and  a  colophon  : 

*'  Impressus  per  Antonium  Blanchard  anno  domini 
M.  quingentessimo  xxiij.  pridie  Kalend.  Sex  tills." 

But  on  a  page  following  the  title  there  appears  — 
"  £x  officina  nostra   caleographa   Parrhisiis  pridie 
Kalendas  Novembris  anni  hujus  M.  CCCCC  quarti.*' 

The  volume  was  presented  to  the  College  library 
by  Mr.  Croker,  as  appears  by  a  dono  dedit  in  his 
handwriting,  and  by  the  following  note  in  that  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Barrett :  — 

"  This  book,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  presented  by  James  I.  to  Bishop 
Hall  (fol.  90.),  and  presented  to  this  library,  July  26, 
1800,  by  John  Wilson  Croker,  F.  C,  A.B." 

The  presentation  by  James  to  the  Bishop  is 
thus  recorded :  — 

"  Hunk  [sic]  librum  Jacobus  rex  dono  dedit  amico 
suo  reverendo  Doc  tori  Hall." 

These  details  may  interest  bibliographers,  as  I 
do  not  find  any  notice  of  this  edition  in  Dibdin,  or 
any  other  work  within  my  reach  *  b  ut  the  main 

[*  See  Panzer's  Annahs  Typog,^  vol,  vii.  p.  S35.] 
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object  of  my  curiosity  is  the  Latin  epigram  in  the 
Queen's  hand,  and  supposed  (I  suspect  erroneously) 
to  be  her  composition.     The  lines  are : 

**  Saepe  mens  dixi  *  tandem  discede*  puellae  — 
In  gremio  sedit  protinus  ilia  meo; 
Sa?pe  *  pudet '  dixi ;   Lacrimis  vix  ilia  retentis 
*  Me  miseram  cur  te,*  dixit  *amare  pudet?'  " 

The  obvious  reason  for  doubting  ex  facie  that 
this  is  the  Queen's  composition,  is  its  masculine 
character  ;  but  some  of  your  many  learned  corre- 
spondents may  be  able  to  say  whether  the  verses 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  attributed  to  any 
other  author  ? 

I  myself  have  not  seen  the  volume  for  above, 
fifty  years ;  but  the  foregoing  extracts  have  been 
furnished  me  by  a  friend  who  lately  examined  it- 
One  curious  particular,  however,  I  remember. 
The  capital  letters  at  the  head  of  the  several  di- 
visions of  the  work  are,  after  the  manner  of  the 
time,  ornamented  with  devices^  and  one  of  these, 
which  Queen  Mary  must  have  seen  (if  she,  indeed, 
wrote  the  MS.  notes),  is  of  a  most  grotesque 
character,  totally  unfit  for  a  lady's,  or  indeed  for 
any  body's  eye ;  and  I  dare  say  that  page  was 
not  exhibited  in  1849.  C. 


Minor  ^utxiti  ^n^tttts. 

Meaning  of  Farlieu.  —  Devonshire  leases  for 
lives  often  reserve  a  money  payment  on  the  death 
of  each  life  as  a  "heriot"or  "farlieu."  Can  you 
inform  me  of  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  the 
latter  word  ?  it  appears  almost  synonymous  with 
"  heriot."  "  Clericus. 

[Bailey,  in  his  Dictionary ^  says  **  Farleu  or  Farley  is 

a  duty  of  sixpence  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 

West   Slapton  in   Devonshire,  in  the  western  parts ; 

farleu  being  distinguished  as  the  best  good  thing  from 

heriot  the  best  beast."] 

^^  History  of  Anglesey  "  —  I  would  be  glad  if 
any  of  your  readers  can  afford  me  any  inform- 
ation regarding  the  writer  of  a  work  bearing  the 
following  title :  — 

"  A  History  of  the  Island  of  Anglesey,  from  its  first 
Invasion  by  the  Romans,  until  Bnally  acceded  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  &c.  Serving  as  a  Supplement  to 
Rowlands*  Mona  Antiqua  Restaurata.  To  which  are 
also  added,  Memoirs  of  Owen  Glcndower,  4to.  Lond. 
1775,  pp.88." 

Watt,  in  his  Bihliotheca  Britannica,  ascribes  to 
Dr.  John  Campbell,  author  of  a  Poiiiical  Survey 
of  Great  Britain^  &c.,  &c.,  the  authorship  of  a 
little  work  entitled — 

"  A  true  and  exact  Description  of  the  Island  of 
Shetland,  &c.  Together  with  an  account  of  the  Great 
White  Herring  Fishery  of  that  place,  l2mo.  Lond. 
1750,  and  2d  ed.  1753.*' 

In  the  preface  the  writer  states  that  he  spent  five 
years  in  Shetland.    Now  I  want  to  know  if  Dr. 


Campbell  ever  spent  fivQ  years  in  Shetland ;  for  if 
not,  he  could  not  be  the  author,  though  it  would 
appear  from  vol.  i.  p.  679.  of  the  Political  Survey 
that  he  had  at  least  visited  Shetland  more  than 
once.  Also,  as  I  have  only  the  second  edition,  if 
any  one  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  copy  of 
the  title-page  of  the  first  edition,  and  the  number 
of  pages,  I  would  feel  obliged,  as  I  suspect  that  in 
both  these  respects  the  editions  differ.  Bop^a$, 

[The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title-pajje  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  latter  work  :  —  "An  Exact  and 
Authentic  Account  of  the  greatest  White  Herring 
Fishery  in  Scotland,  carried  on  yearly  in  the  Island  of 
Zetland,  by  the  Dutch  only.  The  Method  the  Dutch 
use  in  catching  the  Herrings,  and  an  exact  account  of 
their  way  of  curinjj,  and  lasting,  or  casking  them. 
And  a  Method  laid  down  whereby  we  may  easily 
engross  that  profitable  branch  of  trade  into  our  own 
hands.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Description  of  the 
Island,  its  situation,  produce,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  method  of  trading  with  the 
Dutch.  By  a  Gentleman  who  resided  Five  Years  on 
the  Island.  London  :  Printed  for  Joseph  Davidson,  at 
the  Angel,  in  the  Poultry,  1750."  Pp.  34,  and  a 
Preface  to  the  Candid  Reader  of  three  pages.] 

The  Word  "7?i7e."— May  I  add  to  the  East- 
Anglian  Vocahvlary  the  adjective  rz7e  =  muddy? 
"  The  water  is  too  rile  to  drink"  was  the  remark 
of  a  servant  the  other  day.  The  verb  to  rile  is 
given  in  Forby's  Vocabidary.    Charles  Thiriold. 

Ts  not  rile  a  corruption  of  the  American  collo- 
quialism royle  or  roilj  to  make  turbid  by  stirring  up  the 
sediment,  or  to  make  angry?  Theodore  de  la  Guard, 
in  The  Simple  Cohler  of  Aggawam,  p.  2.  a.  n.  1647, 
says :  **  Sathan  is  now  in  his  passions,  he  feeles  his 
passion  approaching  :  he  loves  to  fish  in  royled  waters.'*] 


3iae|ilte^. 

WINCHESTER   EXECUTION. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  191.  243.  284.) 

The  pathetic  story  of  a  person  sentenced  to 
death  for  sheep-stealing,  winning  the  heart  of  the 
gaoler  by  a  long  course  of  good  conduct,  and  exe- 
cuted at  last  on  the  "  death-warrant"  being  found 
in  the  office,  is  utterly  apocryphal.  There  has  not 
been  such  a  thing  as  a  death-warrant  in  England 
for  centuries,  except  in  London  and  Middlesex 
(where  the  recorder  communicated  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown  to  spare  certain  prisoners,  and  leave 
others  to  their  fate,  in  an  instrument  improperly 
so  called),  and  in  the  special  case  referred  to 
hereafter.  It  was  necessary,  when  sentence  was 
pronounced  by  Commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, that  a  precept  under  their  hands  and  seals 
should  be  made  out ;  but  in  the  case  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Gaol  Delivery  the  entry  on  record  of 
the  judgment  of  the  court  is  sufficient;  and  though 
a  calendar  is  now  made  out,  and  delivered  to  the 
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sheriff,  specifying  the  sever^il  sentences  or  acquittals 
of  all  the  prisoners  in  gaol,  yet  it  is  not  necessary. 
Lord  Hale  says : 

"  RoUe  would  never  subscribe  any  such  calendar,  but 
would  command  the  sheriff  openly  in  court  to  take 
notice  of  the  judgments  and  orders  of  what  kind  soever* 
and  command  the  sheriff  to  execute  them  at  his  peril." 

And,  until  a  few  years  ago  (when  the  law  re- 
quiring murderers  to  be  executed  the  day  next 
but  one  after  sentence  was  repealed),  murderers 
were  executed  on  verbal  authority  only,  as  no 
calendar  was  made  out  until  the  close  of  the  as- 
sizes, some  time  afler  the  execution.  The  special 
case  above  referred  to  is,  when  a  person  was  tried 
by  the  Court  of  Peers  before  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  in  which  case  that  officer  issued  a  precept 
for  execution.  But  if  the  trial  be  in  parliament, 
a  writ  for  execution  issues  under  the  Great  Seal, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lord  William  Kussell. 

Having  demolished  one  story,  I  feel  bound  to 
give  you  another. 

The  Crown  never  directs  execution,  but  respites 
it  either  to  a  day  fixed,  or  during  her  Majesty's 
pleasure,  which  last  is  what  is  commonly  called  a 
reprieve,  A  late  learned  Baron  is  said  to  have 
respited  an  unlucky  criminal  on  whose  fate  he 
hesitated,  once,  twice,  thrice,  till,  having  lost  his 
reckoning,  he  wrote  to  this  effect : 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  John  Smith's  respite  has 
expired ;  if  it  has,  it  is  no  matter ;  if  not,  let  the  exe- 
cution be  further  respited  until  the  >  day  of  ~— 
next." 

A.B. 

I  have  seen  in  an  Exeter  paper  an  article  taken 
ft*om  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  entitled  "  Execu- 
tion under  singular  Circumstances,"  the  writer  of 
which  is  in  manifest  error.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  warrant  for  execution ;  I  will  venture 
to  say  it  could  not  have  happened  as  is  therein 
stated.  I  have  been  repeatedly  undersberiff  of 
Devon,  and  therefore  beg  to  state  the  mode  in 
which  executions  take  place. 

At  the  end  of  the  assizes  the  crown-bar  judge 
and  the  clerk  of  assize  sit  down  quietly  together, 
and  go  over  the  sentences  of  the  prisoners,  after 
which  they  are  classed,  and  a  fair  copy  signed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  assize — not  the  judge — is  de- 
livered to  the  undersberiff,  which  is  his  only  au- 
thority for  carrying  the  different  sentences  into 
execution.  If  a  man  is  to  be  hung,  opposite  his 
name  is  written,  *'  Let  him  be  hanged  by  the 
neck,"  and  an  asterisk  is  added  to  draw  the 
undersheriff's  attention.  Should  the  man  after- 
wards be  respited,  the  judge,  or  the  clerk  of  assize, 
writes  to  the  undersberiff,  and  also  (ex  dbundanti 
cauteld)  to  the  gaoler,  to  say  so.  Should  the 
undersheriff  hear  nothing  further,  he  hangs  the 
man  at  the  end  of  the  respite,  as  a  matter  of 
course.    A  reprieve  comes  from  the  secretary  of 


state*s  office.  At  the  end  of  the  shrievalty  thui 
list  of  sentences  is  sent  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
as  forming  part  of  what  is  called  the  Bill  of 
Cravings,  and  in  which  the  sheriff  is  allowed  a 
certain  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  the  execution. 
What  may  be  the  practice  in  London  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  above  would  be  the  practice  at 
Winchester.  P.  J. 

Exeter,  Sept.  15.  1851. 


COCKNEY. 


(Vol.  iv.,  p.  237.) 

Halliwell  illustrates  this  word  by  a  quotation 
from  Nash's  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592  : 

*<  A  young  heyre  or  cockney^  that  is  his  mother's 
darling,  if  hee  playde  the  waste-good  at  the  innes  of 
the  court,  or  about  London,  falles  in  a  quarrelling 
humor  with  his  fortune,  because  she  made  him  not  king 
of  the  Indies." 

Richardson  gives  the  following  quotation  from 
Fuller's  Worthies: 

**  I  meet  with  a  double  sense  of  this  word  cockeney. 
....   1st,   One  coaks'd  or  cockered,  made  a  wanton 
or  nestle-cock  of  .  .   .  .  2nd,  One  utterly  ignorant  of 
husbandry  and  housewifery,  such  as  is  practised  in  the 
country  ....*' 

Webster  gives  the  following  derivation,  &c. : 

**  Cockney,  n.  [Most  probably  from  L.  cofutna,  a 
kitchin,  or  coquinoy  to  cook  ;  Fr.  coquin,  idle  ;  Fr.  eo- 
cagne.  It.  cuccagna,  an  imaginary  country  of  idleness 
and  luxury  ....  Hence,  a  citizen  who  leads  an  idle 
life,  or  never  leaves  the  city.] 

"  1.  A    native   of  London,   by   way    of  contempt. 
Wattt,  Shak, 

*  And  yet  I  say  by  my  soul  I  have  no  sialt  bacon 
Ne  no  cokeney  by  Christe  coloppes  to  make.' 

*  At  that  feast  were  they  served  in  rich  array ; 
Every  five  and  five  had  a  cokeney,*" 

Chaucer,  in  the  above  lines  quoted  by  Webster, 
probably  refers  to  any  substantial  dish  of  fresh 
meat,  which  might  be  cut  in  coUops;  possibly, 
however,  to  young  roasted  pigs,  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  are  continually  running  about,  all  over 
the  land  of  cockaigne,  with  knives  and  forks  stuck 
into  them,  crying,  "  Come  eat  me,  come  eat  me." 

Whether  the  word  cockney  be  derived  from  the 
the  land  of  cockaigne,  or  the  legend  of  cockaigne 
arise  from  cockney,  it  appears  probable  that  both 
words  have  their  origin  in  the  same  root  with  the 
verb  to  cook,  and  that  the  epithet  originally  con- 
veyed the  imputation  to  citizens,  of  a  superfluous 
consumption  of  cooked  meat;  inasmuch  as  the  in« 
habitants  of  large  cities  generally  consider  the  daily 
use  of  fresh  meat  almost  as  a  necessary  of  life, 
while  the  provincial  population  is  content  to  exist 
on  less  nutritious  food. 

Whatever  may  be  the  original  import  of  the 
epithet,  the  modern  application  of  it  is,  I  believe, 
confined  to  the  natives  of  the  metropolis,  and  it 
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corresponds  in  use  and  signification  with  die  terms 
rtutic  and  cAatiN^ocofi,  which  distinguish  the  natives 
of  the  provinces;  the  latter  term  being  exclusively 
appropriated  to  agriculturalists.  Epithets,  appa- 
rently of  similar  origin,  exist  in  the  seanian^s  land- 
lubber^ the  landsman^s  Jack-tar,  the  Englishman's 
froggy,  and  the  Frenchman's  ros-bif. 

Londoners  themselves  appear  to  have  a  theo- 
retical notion  that  the  inhabitants  of  Belgravia, 
and  other  enlightened  metropolitan  districts,  are 
strictly  entitled  to  the  designation  cockney,  in 
virtue  of  their  birth  and  residence  within  the 
sound  of  Bow-bells;  but  practically  limit  its  appli- 
cation to  those  members  of  the  lower,  and  more 
ignorant  classes  of  the  community,  who  tradition- 
ally retain  some  of  the  obsolete  idioms,  and  other 
peculiarities  of  speech,  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
fathers. A  LONDON£B. 


SIR  EDMUND  PLOWDEN  OE  PLOYDEN. 

(VoLiv.,  p.  58.) 

For  the  information  of  your  correspondent  A 
Transatlantic  Reader,  I  beg  to  inform  him 
that  Sir  Edmund  Plowden  or  Ployden  was  2nd 
son  of  Francis  Plowden  of  Plowden,  Salop,  and 
Shiplake  in  Berks :  a  family  which  can  claim  its 
descent  from  the  Saxon  kmgs  of  England ;  and 
by  a  Saxon  charter,  granting  lands  in  Salop 
to  the  family,  that  the  family  had  large  estates  in 
that  remote  period.  The  Saxon  derivation  of  the 
name  (from  the  Saxon  Plean  deen,  or  kill  the 
Dane)  alone  shows  the  great  antiquity  of  the  family ; 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  families  in  England  who 
have  retained  their  ancestral  property  so  direct  in 
the  male  line  as  this  family.  It  is  also  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  families 
in  England  —  the  Howards  and  StafFords  are  allied 
to  this  family  by  intermarriages.  In  the  reign  of 
Bichard  I.  Sir  Roger  de  Plowden  was  a  crusader ; 
and  for  his  heroic  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Acre, 
was  knighted,  and  also  permitted  by  the  king  to  bear 
on  his  shield  the  royal  arms,  t\iQflpMr  de  lis,  which 
is  retained  to  this  day.  In  9  Edward  II.,  John  de 
Plowden  was  by  parliamentary  writ,  signed  at 
Clopstow  5  th  March,  called  to  parliament  as  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  township  of  Plowden,  Salop. 
Edmund  Plowden,  the  great  lawyer  in  Edw.  VI. 
and  Elizabeth's  reigns,  who  was  in  those  times 
called  the  oracle  of  the  law,  was  enrolled  among 
Fuller  8  Worthies  of  England,  with  Camden  s 
Latin  verses  on  him :  "  Vitae  integritati  inter 
homines  suas  professionis  nulli  secundus." 

He  was  offered  by  Elizabeth,  whose  autograph 
letter  was  until  recently  in  the  possession  of  the 
family,  the  Lord  Chancellorship  of  England,  with 
a  peerage,  if  he  would  give  up  his  creed  as  Catho- 
lic and  turn  Protestant ;  which  he  declined,  pre- 
ferring to  abide  by  his  moral  convictions  of  the 
truthfulness  of  what  he  deemed  his  faith  to  worldly 


honour  and  aggrandisement.  Sir  Edmund  died 
at  Wanstead,  county  of  Southampton,  in  1659 ; 
and  in  possession  of  large  estates  in  eleven  parishes 
in  England,  besides  his  American  province  of 
New  Albion.  To  each  of  these  parishes  he  leaves 
by  his  will  of  1655  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
"  eight  days  after  his  demise,  and  directs  to  be 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Plowdens  at  Lydbury, 
in  Salop ;  a  stone  monument,  with  an  inscription 
in  bi*ass  bearing  the  names  of  his  children,  and 
another  with  his  correct  pedigree  as  drawn  out  at 
his  house  at  Wanstead. '  He  appears  to  have 
gone  to  America  about  the  year  1620,  and  re- 
mained there,  in  Virginia  and.  Xew  England,  till 
about  1630.  While  there,  his  sister  Ann  was 
married  to  Sir  Arthur  Lake,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lake,  then  Secretary  of  State  to  James  I. ;  and 
through  whose  influence,  we  presume,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  was  introduced  to  the  great 
Lord  Strafford,  with  whom  it  is  believed  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Ireland ;  for  in  the  Heralds'  Visitation 
of  Salop,  1632,  (vide  Sims'  H,  Vist,,  Brit.  Mus.),  he 
is  entered  in  the  Plowden  pedigree  as  being  then  in 
Ireland.  By  the  Strafford  State  Papers  it  appears 
that  in  this  year  he  made  petition  to  Charles  I. 
through  Lord  Strafford,  then  Lieut,  and  Capt.- 
General  of  Ireland,  for  the  colonising  of  New 
Albion :  — 

"  Near  the  continent  of  Virginia,  sixty  leagues  N. 
from  James  City,  without  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  there 
is  a  habitable  and  fruitful  island,  named  Isle  Plowden, 
otherwise  Long  Isle,  with  other  small  isles  between 
30°  and  40°  of  lat,  about  six  leagues  from  the  main, 
near  De  la  Warre  Bay,  whereof  Your  Majesty,  nor  any 
of  your  Progenitors,  were  ever  possessed  of  any  estate, 
&c. ...  to  enable  the  petitioners,  their  heiis  and  as- 
signs, for  ever  to  enjoy  the  said  Isle,  and  forty  leagues 
square  of  the  adjoining  continent,  as  in  the  nature  of  a 
County  Palatine  or  Body  Politick,  by  the  name  of 
New  Albion,  to  be  held  of  your  Majesty's  Crown  of 
Ireland,  exempt  from  all  appeal  to  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  with  such  other  additions,  privileges,  and 
dignities  therein,  to  be  given  to  Sir  Edmund  Plow* 
den,  like  has  been  heretofore  granted  to  Sir  George 
Calvert,  Knight,  late  Lord  Calvert,  in  Newfoundland, 
together  with  the  usual  grants  and  privileges  that  other 
Colonies  have  for  governing,  &c.,  and  we  agree  to 
settle  with  500  inhabitants." 

The  king's  warrant  was  giten  at  Oatlands 
24th  July,  1632,  granting  the  whole  asked  for, 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  signed  by  John 
Coke.  Between  this  period  and  1634,  Sir  Edmund 
was  engaged  in  fulfilling  the  condition^  of  the 
warrant  by  carrying  out  the  colonisation  by  in- 
dentures, which  were  executed  and  enrolled  in 
Dublin,  and  St.  Mary's  in  Maryland  in  America. 
In  Dublin  the  parties  were  Viscount  Musherry, 
100  planters;  Lord  Monson,  100  planters;  Sir 
Thomas  Denby,  100  planters ;  Captain  Clayborne 
(of  American  notoriety)  50 ;  Captain  Balls ;  and 
amounting  in  all  to  540  colonisers,  beside  others  in 
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Marj- land,  Virginia,  ami  New  England.  The  par- 
ties ivbo  joined  in  the  petition  were  Sir  John 
Liiwrence,  Knigbt  and  Baronet,  wbo  died  in 
America ;  Sir  Bowyer  Worstlev,  Knight,  and 
Charles  Barrett,  Esq.,— both  died  there  in  1634 ; 
George  Noble,  Gent.,  Thomas  Kibread,  Bogec 
Facke,  ^Villiam  In  wood,  and  John  Trustier. 
Having  completed  the  conditions  he  was  [;ranted  a 
charter,  bearing  date  Oatlanda,  21aC  June,  1634  ; 
and  ciii'olled  in  Dublin  in  17  pages  folio;  and 
confirmed  24th  July,  1634,  in  the  eighth  jeur  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  running  thus : 

"  And  according  to  tiie  tenour  and  effect  of  certain 
of  our  letters,  signed  with  our  proper  hand,  and  sealed 
with  our  seal  now  enrolled  In  the  BolU  of  out  Chan- 
cery of  the  SHid  Kiiigdon 


■■  for  Us,  o. 


andci 


and  bx  tt 


ir  Edmi 


o  give,   grant, 
d  Plowden, 


Kntgbt.  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for 
island  near  the  continent  of  Terra  Firmi  of  North 
Viiginia,  called  (be  I<!und  of  Flo^den,  or  Long  Island, 
and  lying  near  and  between  the  .19°  and  40°  uf  N.  lal.  ; 
together  wlili  part  of  the  continent  or  Terra  Firma 
aforesaid  near  adjoining,  described  to  begin  from  the 
point  of  an  angle  of  a  certain  promontory  ejlled  Cape 
Cod,  fToni  thenue  to  the  westward  for  the  space  ur40°, 
running  by  the  river  Delaware,  closely  following  its 


lebyl 


e  N.  lat. 


ismg 


from  a  spring  of  Lord  llaltimore  in  tbe  lands  of  Mary- 


touches,  joii 


i  determines  in  all  its  breadth,  frot 
i  leadinj!  to  ih 


north  by  a  tight  line  for  the  space  of  40° 
and  port  of  Reachu  Cod,  and  descends  to  a  savannah, 
touching  and  including  (he  top  of  Sand  Bay,  where  it 
determines,  and  from  thence  towards  the  south  by  a 


ashes  t! 


!   Plowden  aforei 


pomtofth. 

and  deter  m 

'•  TllerefoTO  We,  for  Ub,  our  h 

tmto  the  aforesaid  Sir  Edmi 

and  assigns,  free  and  full  p 

and  inhabitants  within  the  pi 
aid  dig. 


i  Plowden,  and  his  lieir. 

r  well"deseTving  citizens 
resaiil  tciih  ah^t- 

s  they  may  but  now   be 


hall  cl 


all  but  regal.  Under  this  charter  « lease,  enrolled 
in  Dublin,  waa  ip-anted  by  Lord  Plowden  in  1634 
to  Sir  Thomas  Danby  for  10,000  acres,  and  a  re- 
lease, dated  20th  Dec.  1634,  sealed  and  signed  at 
St.  itiary'a,  Maryland,  and  witnessed  by  Vail 
Havord  and  Uichard  Benham,  by  B.  Packe  for 
200  acres  ;T.  Kibread,  100;  W.Inwood,  100  j  and 
John  Trustier,  100;  segregating  500  acres  in  trust 
for  the  "Earlof  Albion,  when  Ihey  deliver  up  their 
claims  or  trusts  in  consideration  for  this  grant  of 
land ;  and  confirmed  unto  Lord  Francis  Plowden, 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Edmund  Plowden,  Earl  Palatine, 
nnd  George  and  Thomas  Plowden,  two  of  the  sons  of 
the  said  Sir  Edmund,  Earl  Palatine."  Sir  Edmund 
Plowden  resided  with  his  wife  and  family  u 
Governor  of  New  Albion  sis  years ;  his  eldest  son, 
Francis,  and  Lady  Plowden,  returned  to  England 
to  look  after  bis  father's  estates  in  his  absence: 
but  Francis  so  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  as  to  oblige  the  Governor  to  return  to  Enj;- 
land  (leaving  his  sons  George  and  Thomas  as  his 
heura  tenena).  On  his  arrival  he  was  incarcerated 
in  the  Fleet  Prison  on  a  base  ehor^e  emanating  from 
his  son,  from  which  he  was  released  bj  order  of 
the  Peers  Committee,  House  of  Lords ;  and  like- 
wise involved  in  a  lawsuit  to  recover  certain 
estates  sold  by  bis  son,  which  cost  him  15,000/. 
before  he  was  clear.  This  unnatural  and  illegal 
conduct  induced  him  to  disinherit  his  son  Francis; 
for,  in  the  15ch  of  Charles  L,  1st  June,  1646,  Sir 
Edmund  obtaineil  license  from  the  Crown  to 
alienate. from  his  son  the  manors  of  Wanstead, 
Southwick,  and  many  others  in  tlie  county  of 
Southampton,  as  is  enrolled  in  the  Bolls  Chapel. 
By  his  will,  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury, 
London,  Sir  Wm.  Mason  was  in  trust  for  Sir 
Edmund's  second  son  and  heir,  Thomas  Plowden ; 
and  also  for  the  New  Albion  colony.  And  the  will 
proceeds : 

'•  And  I  think  it  fit  that  my  English  lands  and 
estates  sliall  be  settled  and  united  to  my  Honor,  County 
t'slatlne,  and  Province  of  New  Albion,  for  the  i  ' 
tenance  of  the  sdme  i  and  again,  that  all  my  lease 
in  England  be  sold  with  all  convenient  speed  t 


with   (it 

usurped  in  England),  i 
I  pieces  of  gold  such  a*;  shall  lie  lawful,  current,  and  ac- 
-iptable  to  atl  the  inhabitants ;  and  We  command  all, 
id  enjoin  other  things  to  be  done  in  tbe  premises 
hicli  10  him  or  them  shall  he  seen  to  be  proper,  in  as 
ee  and  ample  a  manner  and  form  as  by  the  Society 
r  Newfoundland  and  East  Indies,  Island  of  Bermuda, 
:ishop  of  Durham  witliin  tbe  Biihoprick  or  Connty 
I'alaline  of  Durham ;  or  I.ord  Baltimore  within  his 
,  lands  and  premises  of  Maryland  and  Glastonbury  ;  or 
i  James  Earl  of  Carlisle  wjibin  the  island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher and  Barbadoes^  or  any  other  Governor  or 
Founder  of  a  Colony." 
I  In  facl,  the  powers  granted  were  never  exceeded 
■    by  any  former  charter  of  the  Crown :  they  were 


money  arising  therefroi 
settled  and  entailed  as  the  rest  of  my 
on  my  second  son  Thomas  I'lowiie 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  o 
also  my  County  Palatine  of  New  All 
of  Ireland,  as  aforesaid,  1 


settled 
and  the  heirs 
o  be  begotten ; 


I  the   1 


life,  and  a 


I    Thomi 


r  his  de- 


■  Iwgotten  ;  and  again,  I  do  enter  and 
will  that  my  son  Thomas  Plowden,  and,  after 
cease  Ai'i  €ldett  heir  in  male,  and,  if  he  be  under  age, 
then  bis  guardian,  with  ah  speed  after  my  decease  do 
emjiloy  hy  consent  of  Sir  William  Mason  of  Gray's  Inn, 
Knight,  whom  J  make  a  trustee  of  this  my  plantation 
ofNew  jMhiou;  and  if  my  son  Thomosshall  by  fail,  de- 
fcHce,  loose,  agree,  give,  or  alien  any  part  of  my  estates. 
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lands,  or  rents  InEngland  to  Francis  my  son,  or  his  Issue, 
then  my  son  shall  forfeit  and  lose  to  his  eldest  son  all 
lands  and  estates  and  rents  in  England  herein  settled, 
entailed,  or  given  him,  and  to  be  forfeited  during  his 
life." 

George  either  died,  or  was  killed,  in  the  mas- 
sacres by  the  Indians ;  as  was  also  Francis,  third 
son  of  Thomas,  along  with  his  wife  and  family,  as 
alluded  to  in  his  father*s  will,  dated  1698. 

These  attacks  on  the  infant  colony  were  insti- 
gated by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands, as  they  called  New  Albion,  and  who  did  all 
they  could  to  obstruct  and  thwart  the  Earl  Pala- 
tine's plans,  as  is  alluded  to  in  The  Theatre  of  the 
Empire  of  Great  Britain:  Speed  and  Basset, 
1676,  dedicated  to  James  I. ;  and  recommended  as 
a  most  authentic  work  by  Sir  Richard  St.  George, 
Norroy  King  of  Arms. 

*'  Moreover  these  proceedings,  upon  complaint  made 
to  his  late  Majesty,  and  by  whom  represented  to  the 
State  of  Holland,  were  absolutely  disowned  by  them, 
and  wholly  laid  upon  the  East  India  Company  of  Am- 
sterdam. The  most  northerly  part  towards  New 
England  was  by  his  Majesty  granted  by  patent  to  Sir 
Edmund  Plowden,  by  the  name  of  New  Albion.  The 
most  southerly  towards  Virginia  to  Sir  George  Calvert, 
now  Lord  Baltimore,  by  the  name  of  Maryland.  The 
Dutch,  upon  some  consideration  agreed  on,  were  forth- 
with  to  have  quitted  the  place  ;  yet,  for  all  this,  as  the 
custom  of  this  people  is  never  to  let  go  any  opportunity 
that  serves  their  turn,  whether  by  right  or  wrong, 
they  took  advantage  of  the  unhappy  dissentions  and 
cruel  wars  that  soon  after  happened  within  this  nation : 
they  not  only  stood  upon  higher  demands  than  was  at 
first  agreed  on,  but  also  contrived  to  stir  up  the  natives 
against  the  English,  that  they  might  have  the  better 
opportunity  of  fixing  themselves.  In  this  state  things 
remained  till  his  present  Majesty,  after  his  restoration, 
resolved  to  send  three  ships  of  war,*' 

Charles  11.  most  tyrannically,  privately,  without 
sanction  from  Parliament,  and  without  even  allud- 
ing to  his  father^s  charter  to  Sir  Edmund  Plowden, 
gave  a  charter  of  the  Province  to  his  brother  James, 
at  the  same  time  creating  him  Duke  of  Albany. 
Before  James  was  duly  clothed  with  the  powers  of 
Governor,  he  sold  a  large  portion  of  it  to  Lord 
Berkely  for  65,000/.  For  years  afterwards,  the 
Duke  of  York's  title  was  disputed,  and  many  dis- 
turbances arose,  and  Chancery  suits,  as  entered  in 
the  American  chancery  suits  of  that  period.  Lord 
Sutherland,  as  the  colonial  officer,  disputed  the 
validity  of  the  Duke's  claim.  A  greater  act  of 
injustice  could  hardly  be  perpetrated  than  this 
virtual  abrogation  of  the  original  charter,  after  so 
many  years  of  labour  had  been  expended,  charges 
incurred,  loss  of  estates  and  relations,  and  the 
other  evils  attending  planting  this  colony  which 
absence  from  England  gave  rise  to.  Sir  Edmund 
Plowden  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  co-governors 
in  ability^  fortune,  position,  or  family.  Though 
he  made  a  greater  sacrifice  than  any,  he  never  re- 


ceived the  slightest  compensation  like  the  other 
early  colonisers.  We  conclude  that  family  dissen- 
tions connected  with  the  disinheritance  of  Francis 
Plowden,  must  have  tended  to  facilitate  Charles  IL's 
illegal  conduct  ;  for,  in  Thomas  Plowden's 
Will,  1698,  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter- 
bury, he  alludes  to  his  son-in-law,  Walter  Hall, 
illegally  and  forcibly  retaining  papers  connected 
with  the  estates :  Province  of  New  Albion  Char- 
ter, the  Patent  for  the  Peerage  of  Ireland.  The 
first  cousin  of  the  disinherited  son  was  a  Col. 
Plowden  of  the  Life  Guards,  who  followed 
James  II.'s  fortunes,  and  accompanied  him  on  his 
leaving  England,  and  died  as  his  chamberlain  at  St. 
Germains  in  France.  These  documents  may  have 
come  into  his  hands,  and  have  been  lost  in  I  ranee. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  only  estate  which  came 
to  Thomas's  eldest  son  James  of  Ewhurst  was 
Lassam  in  Southampton,  and  his  son  James 
also  held  it ;  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Chichely, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Chichely,  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Chichely,  formerly  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Thomas,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  brother  of  Archbishop  Chichely,  founder  of 
All  Souls,  Oxford.  This  family  is  now  extinct  in 
the  male,  but  still  exist  in  the  female  line  in  the 
Plowden  family,  which  is  the  nearest  of  kin  of  any 
family,  and  consequently  has  a  stronger  claim  to 
the  Fellowships  of  that  college  as  founder's  kin. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  family 
have  a  legal  claim  against  the  government  for  the 
unjust  alienation  of  that  province  to  James  II. ; 
but  the  loss  of  the  charter,  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  family  that  it  was  enrolled  in  Ireland  (now 
found),  prevented  the  heir  and  representative  of 
Sir  Edmund  from  claiming  compensation.  No- 
thing but  an  act  of  parliament  can  nullify  the 
sacred  rights  of  a  charter ;  if  it  were  not  so,  no 
public  or  private  right  would  be  safe  a  day.  As 
to  his  peerage,  it  was  litigated  at  the  time,  and 
decided  in  his  favour;  but  the  Commonwealth 
did  not  favour  the  restoration  of  titles  granted 
by  Charles  I.,  and  on  the  Restoration,  Sir  Ed- 
mund's papers  were  lost  to  those  to  whom  they 
would  have  been  useful.  Notwithstanding  the 
sarcastic  and  bad  spirit  in  which  Beauchamp 
Plantagenet's  New  Albion  of  1648  was  reviewed 
by  Mr.  Pennington  of  Philadelphia,  I  trust  that 
the*  Americans  will  treat  the  early  pioneer  of  one 
of  the  best  portions  of  America  in  a  more  liberal 
spirit,  and  do  justice  to  his  memory.  We  have 
now  no  new  worlds  to  discover ;  and  the  present 
race  of  men  can  hardly  appreciate  the  labours, 
dangers,  and  hardships  our  first  colonisers  had  to 
endure — but  they  however  know  the  value  of 
their  exertions.  They  have  secured  for  America 
one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  which 
may  one  day  be  an  empire  of  vast  power.  Its 
separation  from  the  mother  country  was  the 
greatest  national  calamity  that  ever  befell  her. 
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*Tis  bonour^s  boasting  stories, 

My  anxious  fears  reprove, 
And  point  to  wealth,  fume,  glories, 

Ah,  what  are  these  to  love  ? 

"  Two  passions  vainly  pleading. 

My  beating  heart  divide, 
Lo,  there  my  country  bleeding. 

And  here  my  weeping  bride. 
But  all,  thy  faithful  soldier. 

Can  true  to  either  prove. 
Fame  fires  my  soul  all  over. 

While  every  pulse  beats  love. 

"  Then  think  where'er  I  wander. 

The  sport  of  seas  and  wind, 
No  distance  hearts  can  sunder, 

Whom  mutual  truth  has  joined. 
Kind  heaven  the  brave  requiting, 

Shall  safe  thy  love  restore. 
With  raptures  crown  our  meeting. 

And  joys  ne'er  felt  before." 

Poor  Wolfe,  but  poorer  bride !     Yunaf. 

I  am  enabled  to  reply  to  the  third  Query  of  5 
from  papers  in  my  possession.  Wolfe's  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant  in  his  father's  (Col. 
Edward  Wolfe's)  regiment  of  marines*,  is  dated 
3d  November,  1741;  as  ensign  in  Col.  Scipio 
Duroure's  regiment,  27th  March,  1742;  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  same  regiment,  14th  July,  1743 ;  as 
adjutant  in  the  same  regiment,  22d  July,  1743 ; 
as  captain  in  Barrell's  regiment,  23d  June,  1744 ; 
as  major  in  Lord  George  Sackville's  regiment  f, 
5th  January,  1748-49;  as  lieut.-col.  of  the  same 
regiment,  20th  March,  1749-50,  and  colonel  by 
brevet,  2 1st  Oct.  1757;  colonel  of  the  67th  re- 
giment, 21st  April,  1758 ;  brigadier  in  America, 
23d  July,  1758  ;  killed  at  siege  of  Quebec. 

AVolfe's  father,  Edward  Wolfe,  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  25th  April,  1745 ;  major-general, 
27th  May,  1745,  and  lieut. -general,  30th  Sept. 
1747. 

If  5  will  communicate  with  me  personally,  I 
may  be  able  to  furnish  him  with  some  other  in- 
formation relating  to  Wolfe.  Robert  Cole. 

The  following  memoranda  from  MSS.  in  my 
care,  relative  to  this  distinguished  man,  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  use  to  your  correspondent  5- 

Feb.  1746,  a  petition  (dated  Feb.  1746)  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  for  his  interference  relative  to 
the  pay  due  to  him  as  Inspector  of  Marines. 

Another  letter,  dated  July  7,  1746,  printed  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Bedford  Correspondence, 

Another  letter,  dated  Feb.  16,  1747,  on  the 
same  subject  as  the  first. 

*  This  regiment  was  afterwards  numbered  the  1st 
regiment. 

t  This  regiment  was  afterwards  numbered  the  20th, 
and  then  the  67th. 


Another  letter,  dated  Feb.  19, 1757,  also  printed 
in  the  Bedford  Correspondence, 

Another  letter,  dated  July  22,  1767,  relative  to 
his  embarkation  of  a  regiment  in  which  he  was 
lieut.-col. 

Another  letter,  dated  Jan.  26, 1788,  printed  in 
the  Bedford  Correspondence, 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Greorge  Sackville, 
dated  Halifax,  May  12.'  W,  A. 

Major-General  Edward  Wolfe  resided  in  one  of 
the  villas  in  Montague  Walk,  on  the  west  side  of 
Greenwich  Park ;  afterwards  the  residence  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  Henry  Drax,  Esq.,  Mr.  Scott, 
and  his  widow. 

In  the  register  book  of  St.  Alphege  in  Green- 
wich occurs  this  entry : 

"  Major- Gen^  James  Wolfe,  buried  Nov.  20**»  1759." 

His  body  was  brought  to  England  from  Quebec, 
and  laid  by  the  side  of  his  father,  Major-Gen.  E. 
Wolfe,  who  was  buried  there  on  April  2,  1759. 

His  mother^s  Christian  name  was  Henrietta; 
she  bequeathed  500/.  to  Bromley  College  at  her 
death  in  1765. 

The  short  sword  worn  by  General  Wolfe  at  the 
time  of  his  death  is  in  the  United  Service  Institu- 
tion in  Scotland  Yard.  His  military  cloak  is,  I 
believe,  kept  in  the  Tower. 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.  A. 

In  the  church  of  Westerham,  the  place  of 
Wolfe*s  birth,  as  well  as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is 
a  cenotaph.  Is  it  well  known  who  was  the  author 
of  the  pleasing  lines  inscribed  at  Westerham  ? 

"  While  George  in  sorrow  bows  his  laurePd  head.** 

May  I  also  ask  whether  the  packet  of  autograph 
letters  in  the  possession  of  your  correspondent 
was  ever  shown  to  Southey,  and  whether  an  in- 
tention was  not  entertained  by  him,  at  one  period, 
of  writing  a  memoir  of  Wolfe  ?  If  these  letters 
were  unknown  to  Southey,  I. have  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  another  collection  of  General 
Wolfe's  letters  exists.  Would  not  your  cor- 
respondent's collection,  or  a  selection  from  it,  form 
a  very  interesting  publication  ?  J.  H.  M. 


STANZAS  IN  CHILDE  HABOLD. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  223.  285.) 

I  am  much  obliged  to  your  correspondents  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  answer  my  Query  re- 
specting the  lines  in  Childe  Harold;  but  I  am 
sorry  that  you  did  not  print  one  of  the  replies  "  at 
considerable  length"  to  which  you  allude  in  your 
note  to  Mb.  Cbosslet*s  brief  one  :  for  Mb.  Cboss- 
let's  settlement  of  the  question  will  hardly,  I 
think,  appear  so  satisfactory  to  all  readers  as  it 
evidently  does  to  him.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  thinking  so? 
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In  his  opinion  it  is  quite  transparent  that  Lord 
Byron  meant  to  say,  speaking  to  the  Ocean  of  its 
shores : 

"  Thy  waters  wasted  them  when  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  "  (has  wasted  them). 

But  in  my  former  letter  I  quoted  a  German  trans- 
lator's version  of  the  lines,  and  he  did  not  under- 
stand them  thus;  and  I  have  just  referred  to  a 
French  translator's,  and  he  also  differs  from  Mr. 
Cbosslet.  In  fact,  his  view  of  the  matter  so  com- 
pletely tallies  with  mine,  that  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  quote  his  words ; 

"  Tes  rivages  sent  des  empires,  ou  tout  est  change, 
excepte  toi.  Que  sont  devenus  TAssyrie,  la  Grece, 
Rome,  Carthage  ?  Tes  flots  battaient  leurs  frontiercs 
aux  jours  de  la  liberty,  comme  depuis  sous  le  regne  de 
plus  d'un  tyran." 

This  passage  is  taken  from  the  complete  trans- 
lation of  Lord  Byron's  Works,  published  at  Paris 
in  1836,  by  M.  Benjamin  de  Laroche,  vol.  i.  p.  754. 

M.  de  Laroche  was  no  doubt  led  to  form  his 
opinion  of  the  real  meaning  of  these  two  lines  from 
a  careful  consideration  of  those  which  immediately 
precede  and  immediately  follow.  The  theme  of 
the  poet  is  the  proud  superiority  of  the  ocean  to 
human  authority,  and  its  insensibility  to  human 
vicissitude.  He  rebukes  the  haughty  assumption 
that  "  Britannia  rules  the  waves ; "  he  refers  in 
proof  to  the  striking  fact,  that  of  the  two  most 
memorable  tempests  recorded  in  the  naval  history 
of  Spain  and  England,  the  one  aided  our  triumph, 
and  the  other  tore  the  fruits  of  a  triumph  from  us. 

'*  The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  proud  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war. 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 

Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar." 

And  then  he  proceeds,  accordin^to  my  view  of 
the  passage,  and  according  to  the  French  transla- 
tor's view,  to  point  out,  that  while  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  are  changed,  the  action  of  the  ocean  con- 
tinues the  same ;  that  it  wasted  the  empires  of  the 
ancient  world  when  they  were  free,  and  wasted 
them  when  they  fell  under  the  sway  of  tyrants  : 
"  ITiy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee  — 

Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 

Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 

And  many  a  tyrant  since  their  shores  obey.*' 

Here  there  seems  to  be  a  logical  sequence, 
which  is  surely  not  to  be  found  if  the  semicolon  is 
kept,  as  Mr.  Cbossley  wishes  to  keep  it,  after  the 
word  "  since." 

"  Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ; " 

meaning,  as  he  declares,  that  many  a  tyrant  since 
has  wasted   them.     There  may   be  grammatical 
construction  here,  but  what  becomes  of  the  mean- 
I    ing  ?     The  direct  force  of  the  words  would  surely 


be,  that  the  ocean  was  in  the  habit  of  ravaging  its 
shores  in  times  of  liberty,  but  that  it  left  off  when 
the  tyrants  began.  I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted 
that  this  is  not  exactly  what  the  poet  wished  to 
convey.  To  his  real  meaning  it  will,  I  hope,  be 
allowed  to  be  essential  that  the  statement  should 
be  made,  that  the  ocean's  ravages  continue  ;  and 
if  this  is  not  done  in  the  fourth  line,  it  is  done  no- 
where, —  the  chain  of  reasoning  is  left  without  a 
link.  To  say  that  the  ocean  wasted  empires  once, 
and  tyrants  did  it  afterwards,  is  as  little  to  the  pur- 
pose as  it  would  have  been  to  say,  in  the  preceding 
stanza,  that  the  ocean  destroyed  the  Armada,  but 
that  Nelson  won  Trafalgar.  The  lines  become 
incoherent. 

I  beg  pardon  for  trespassing  so  long  on  your 
attention  ;  but  the  question  seems  to  have  excited 
some  interest,  and  I  think  the  occasion  may  plead 
my  excuse.  T.  W. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  say  any  more  on  the 
subject  of  T.  W.'s  doubts  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  223.)  as  to 
the  construction  of  certain  lines  in  the  182nd 
stanza :  but  his  remarks  on  the  substitution  of  the 
vf ord  gtish'd  for  rusKd^  in  the  141st  stanza,  induce 
me  to  offer  a  suggestion,  or  rather  ask  a  Query, 
with  respect  to  a  word  in  another  stanza  (180th) 
of  the  same  canto,  which  I  shall  quote  entire. 

"  His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths  —  thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee  ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies ; 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  :  —  there  let  him  lay." 

The  blot  which  disfigures  the  last  line  of  this 
fine  stanza,  in  the  use  of  the  word  lay  for  lie^  has, 
I  believe,  been  often  observed ;  but  the  question 
I  wish  to  throw  out  for  the  consideration  of  your 
readers  is,  whether  it  is  quite  certain  that  Lord 
Byron  really  wrote,  or  intended  to  write,  the  word 
lay.  The  following  reasons  appear  to  me  to  render 
it  improbable  that  he  did.  1.  His  lordship  is 
admittedly,  I  believe,  a  great  master  of  the 
English  language,  and  would  therefore  be  very 
unlikely  to  commit  the  somewhat  vulgar  blunder 
of  writmg  lay  for  Z/>,  whatever  might  be  the  re- 
quirements of  the  rhyme.  2.  This  improbability 
is  rendered  much  stronger  by  his  having  used  the 
word  lies  in  the  line  next  but  one  preceding;  and 
therefore  his  attention  coul4  hardly  have  been 
averted  from  the  distinction  between  the  two 
words.  3.  Though  not  professing  to  be  a  critic, 
it  does  appear  to  me  that  the  sense  itself  of  the  line 
(taking  the  word  lay  in  the  sense  of  lie)  is  weak 
and  unmeaning,  or  at  least  far  from  worthy  of  the 
former  part  of  the  stanza. 

I  am  not  perhaps  bound  to  offer  any  emendation 
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of  the  line,  but  in  default  of  anything  better  I  will 
venture  to  suggest  that  his  lordship  may  have 
written,  or  intended  to  write,  the  word  pray  as  the 
concluding  word  of  the  stanza.  The  sense,  with 
pray  instead  of  Zay,  would  not,  in  my  judgment, 
be  inferior  to  that  of  the  line  in  its  present  form ; 
nor  would  it  be  in  itself  inappropriate,  as  allusion 
has  just  been  made  to  man  being  sent  "  howling 
to  his  gods ;"  and,  at  all  events,  by  the  adoption  of 
pray^  an  almost  unpardonable  grammatical  error  is 
avoided.  Pbiscian. 

I  cannot  agree  with  T.  W.  as  to  the  stanza 
quoted  from  the  Hymn  to  the  Ocean. 

**  Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  "  (has  wasted  them), 

is  very  good  sense,  and  much  more  Byronic  than 
the  cacophonous  inversion  T.  W.  proposes. 

JBlachwoocTs  criticism  of  this  hymn  (probably  by 
the  Professor)  is  not  at  all  too  severe.  Noble  as 
are  some  parts  of  it,  it  is  full  of  cockneyisms  and 
platitudes.    What  can  be  worse  than 

"  There  let  him  lay,** 

Again : 

"  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll  I** 
is  most  magnificent  in  its  sonorous  march:  but 
the  next  line  is  equally  absurd  : 

•*  Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain!** 

In  vain!  Why,  did  not  Columbus  discover  a 
world  ?  Did  not  Nelson  make  England*s  fame 
eternal  ?  Do  not  our  tea,  coffee,  wine,  and  cotton 
cross  the  surging  seas? 

As  to  the  "  Gladiator  *'  stanza,  nobody  can  doubt 
that  rushed  is  the  right  and  most  poetic  reading. 
Rtuih  is  a  strong  word :  gush  a  weak  one,  much 
hackneyed  by  neoteric  poetasters.  Byron  never 
used  gush  in  such  a  sense.  Thoughts  do  not  gu^h^ 
though  blood  and  water  may.  I  therefore  venture 
to  differ  from  T.  W.  and  his  two  illustrious  friends. 

MOBTIMSB   CoUilNS. 

The  difficulty  which  your  correspondent  T.  W. 
finds  in  Lord  Byron's  celebrated  Address  to  the 
Ocean  is  occasioned  by  his  having  taken  up  a 
wrong  notion  of  the  construction  at  the  first  read- 
ing ;  and  the  solution  of  his  perplexity  is  so  ob- 
vious, when  this  is  once  pointed  out,  that  it  must 
have  already  occurred  to  many  of  your  readers, 
.  and  very  probably,  by  this  time,  to  T.  W.  himself. 
The  lines  that  puzzle  him  are  — 

"  Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage." 

"What!"  exclaims  T.  W.,  "The  waters  wasted 
many  a  tyrant  ?  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder  ?" 
How,  indeed!  Probably  more  readers  at  once 
caught  the  sense  :  — 

"  Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  —  has  wasted  them.** 


The  word  "  wasted"  is  used  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sense  in  the  t\^o  cases,  but  this  is  the  price 
of  the  antithesis;  and  the  result  follows,  that 
their  shores  now  obey  the  stranger,  the  slave,  or 
the  savage,  as  exemplified  in  Greece,  Asia,  and 
Africa  respectively.  And  here  we  may  observe, 
that  the  writer  in  Blachwood^s  Magazine^  whom 
T.  W.  quotes,  and  who  thinks  the  ocean  appealed 
to  is  the  world's  ocean,  and  not  the  Mediterranean, 
has  been  just  as  blind  to  the  train  of  thouo;ht  in 
the  other  part  as  T.  W.  in  this. 

But  in  the  way  of  doing  something  beyond  the 
solution  of  this  particular  obscurity,  so  far  as  there 
is  any,  I  would  remark,  that  Byron's  efforts  at 
concentration  and  point  not  unfrequently  give 
rise  to  an  obscurity  of  this  kind;  which  for  a 
moment  produces  a  perplexity,  that  seems  laugh- 
able as  soon  as  the  true  sense  occurs  to  us.  For 
instance,  on  first  reading  these  verses  in  the 
Corsair^  ^- 

**  Be  the  edge  sharpened  of  my  boarding-brand. 
And  give  its  guard  more  room  to  fix  my  hand. 
This  let  the  armourer  with  speed  dispose ; 
Last  time,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes :  ** 

I  exclaimed,  like  T.  W.,  "What!  his  sword 
fatigued  his  foes  ?  What  a  most  absui'd  expres- 
sion !  To  be  sure,  one  may  imagine  that  when 
Conrad  was  killing  his  enemies  one  after  another 
without  stopping,  they  would  say.  What  a  tiresome 
man  he  is !  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
vein  of  the  narration."  And  then,  reading  the 
passage  again,  and  considering  that  the  pirate 
complains  of  the  guard  of  his  sword  being  too 
narrow,  I  saw  plainly  that,  with  whatever  damage 
to  the  rhythm,  the  verse  was  to  be  read  — 

"  Last  time,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes**  (did). 

My  sword,  by  its  not  fitting  to  my  hand,  fatigued 
my  arm  more  than  all  the  resistance  that  foes 
could  offer. 

I  will  give  another  example  of  the  same  kind, 
again  taken  from  the  Pirate.  In  the  enthusiastic 
description  of  a  ship,  he  says  : 

"  Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire  —  the  wreck  — 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ?  " 

"Who?"  I  exclaimed;  "but  who  wants  to 
move  him  ?  This  monarch  is,  I  suppose,  the  cap- 
tain; but  why  should  men  in  general  wish  to 
move  him?''*  I  suppose  most  of  your  readers  see 
at  the  first  what  I  saw  at  the  second  glance,  that 
Byron  meant  "  to  move  as  the  monarch  of  this 
deck,"  that  is,  to  be  the  captain. 

If  I  have  satisfied  T.  W.  and  the  rest  of  your 
readers  of  the  construction  of  the  first  passage,  I 
have,  I  think,  also  shown  that  the  tendency  to 
such  transient  mistakes  in  reading  Byron  is  not 
uncommon.  W.  AV. 

Cambridge,  Oct.  10.  1851. 
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IBitpXiti  ta  tSiinav  ^uttiti. 

MS.  Note  in  a  Copy  of  Liber  Sententiarum 
(Vol.  IT.,  pp.  188.  282.).  —  For  the  information  of 
W.  S.  W.  1  beg  to  notifj  that  the  '*  mundane  era** 

Suoted  bj  him  is  the  Scptuagint  era  of  Venerable 
!ede,  who,  in  his  chronologj  of  the  world,  uses 
two  eras ;  one  of  which  he  calls  **  juxt4i  Hebraicam 
yeritatem,**  the  other,  "  juxta  septuaginta  inter- 
pretes." 

He  makes  the  concurrence  of  these  with  a.d.  1, 
at  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  be  respective!/  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

A.M.  S953.     A.M.  Sep.  5300.     a.d.  1. 

The  two  latter,  as  W.  S.  W.  will  perceive,  are 
exactly  in  the  same  relation  as  those  in  the  MS. 
note. 

I  should  also  suggest  that  "  S  **  may  be  the 
initial  in  the  writer  s  name,  and  not  ^*  T  ** :  in 
which  case  ^'  4.  T."  probably  signifies  **  quam 
tribuit."  A.  E.  B. 

P.  S. — Upon  a  second  reference  to  the  com- 
munication of  W.  S.  W.  I  find  tliat  the  above 
dates  are  not  consistent  with  those  quoted  by  him, 
but  differ  by  exactly  a  hundred  years :  that  this 
should  be  the  exact  difiercnce  is  very  singular, 
and  would  lead  me  to  suspect  that  there  might 
have  been  a  mistake  in  transcription,  were  it  not 
that  in  his  smaller  work  Bode  has  this  sentence : 

**  Hujus  anno  Dominus  nascitiir,  complctis  ab  Adam 
annis  395:>.  —  Juxta  alios,  5 1 99.  ** 

Naiuralis  proles  (Vol.  iv.,  p.l61 .). — Undoubtedly 
m  Latin  natwydie  is  opposed  to  ^* adopted;**  e,  g.  ■ 
**  P.  Scipio  .  .  naturaiis  consulis  Paulli,  adoptione 
Africani  nepos."   (Livy,  xliv.  44.)     I  stumbled 
some  time  ago  upon  the  following : 

**  The  .\ct  of  Settlement  bj  which  Napoleon,  Em- 
peror of  France,  was  declared  King  of  Italy,  with  the 
right  of  succession  to  his  sons  natural  or  adapted^  and 
male  heirs.  .  .  .  He  declared  that  he  accepted,  and 
would  defend,  the  iron  crowa;  and  that  even  during 
his  lifetime  he  would  consent  to  separate  the  two 
crowns,  and  place  one  of  his  natural  or  adapted  sons 
upon  the  throne.**  —  .\lisoa*s  History,  chap,  xxzix. 
§§38,39. 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  this  is 
a  literal  rendering  from  the  French  document.  If 
I  may  trust  my  Dictionnaire  de  FAcademie,  this 
sense  of  the  word  b  unknown  to  the  French  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  to  ours.         Chabubs  Tbiriold. 

Print  deaninfr  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  175.). — The  following 
method  is  given  as  infallible  by  Mr.  Stannard  in 
the  Ari- Union  for  1847,  pp.  179.  261.  : 

*  Immerse  the  print  for  an  hour  or  so  in  a  lye  made 
by  adding  to  the  strongest  muriatic  acid  its  own  weight 
in  water,  and  to  three  parts  of  this  mixture  adding  one 
of  red  oxide  of  lead,  or  black  oxide  of  manganese.  .\ 
print,  if  not  quickly  cleaned,  may  remain  in  the  liquid 
tventT-four  hours  without  barm.     Indian  ink  stains 


should  in  the  ftrst  inttanct  be  aasiitad  out  with  bit 
water.  Pencil  marks,  if  carduUy  done*  shouU  k 
partially  rubbed  out  with  India  rubber  or  day^ 
bread ;  that  is,  if  it  can  be  safely  done,  as  rubbing  m 
engraving  is  always  haxardous.  If  the  print  had  beat 
mounted,  the  paste  on  the  iMck  should  be  tboroogbly 
removed  with  warm  water.  The  saline  crystals  left 
by  the  solution  may  be  removed  by  repeated  rinsiogi 
with  warm  water.** 


Story  referred  to  by  Jeremy  Tiwlar  (VoLiv-, 
pp.  208.  262.).— My  copy  of  iXm  Quixote  has  the 
following  note  on  the  passage  referred  to  by 
Mb.  C.  H.  CoorBR :  — 

**  Two  old  men  appeared  before  SSoMcAe,  ete.—- 1  beliere 
'  this  story  is  told,  for  the  first  time,  in  some  of  the 
!  Talmudic  writings ;  but  Cervantes,  in  all  probability, 
took  it  from  the  Lepemda  Awrea  Jaeobi  de  Voragime,  in 
'  which  monkivh  coliectioirit  occurs  in  these  words: 
**  *  Vir  quidam  ab  uno  Judaeo  quamdam  sammam 
pecunis  mutuo  accepit,   jurans  super   altare   Sanett 
;  Nicolai  quod  quam  citius  posset  sibi  redderet.     Tenente 
;  ail  tern  iliodiu  pecuniamJudsusexpostulavit:  sedeam 
sibi  reddidisse  affirmat.     Trahit  ergo  eum  ad  judicem 
et  juramentum  indicitur  debitor! :  lUe  bacidom  eava- 
tuin  quern  auro  minuto  impieverat  secum  detalerat,  ac 
si  ejus  adminiculo  indigeret :  Volens  igitur  Unoexft  jura- 
mentum  Judaeo  baculum  tradidic  sorvandum.     JTuravit 
quod  plus  sibi  reddiderat  etiam  quam  debet ;  et  facto 
juremento  baculum  repetiit.     Et  Judaeus  ignorans  as- 
tutic  cum  sibi  reddidit.     Rediens  autem  qui  Iraudem 
ieoerat  in    quodam    bivio  oppressus  carmit   somno: 
Currusque  eum,  cum  impetu  veniens,  neeuit,  et  bacu- 
lum plenum  auro  fregit,  et  aurum  effodit.' 

**  The  conclusion  of  the  stmry  ia^  that  the  Jew  having 
received  his  noooey,  was  earnestly  entreated  to  acknow- 
ledge his  sense  of  the  Divine  interpoutioo  in  his  fovour, 
by  receiving  baptism.  He  said  he  would  do  so  if  Saint 
Nicholas  would,  at  his  prayer,  restore  the  dead  man  to 
life.  The  saint  was,  without  much  difliealty,  induced 
to  do  this,  and  the  Jew  became  an  edifying  specimen  of 
conversion.  See  the  chapter  de  Sancto  I^^coUa*^ — 
TKe  History  of  the  Ingenious  Gentlemum  Dam  Quixote  of 
La  Mancka  ;  translated  from  the  Spamisk  hy  MoUeux. 
A  new  Editiim,  with  copious  Notes,  |rc.  £dinburgh| 
1822,  vol.v.  p.  334. 

May  not  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the  paasage  cited 
from  the  Ductor  Ihiitantimm  ( ^  Notes  amb 
QuKsiEs,**  VoL  iv.,  p.  208.),  have  been  quotii^ 
from  memory,  and  confused  the  Talmudic  (?) 
legend  with  a  well-known  passage  in  Jureiud, 
Sat,  X  iii.  1 9»— 207.  ?     Conqpare  — 

•«  The  Greek  that  denied  the  d^tositmm  of  bis  lii^d, 
and  offered  to  swear  at  the  altar,** 

with 

**  Spartano  cuidam  respoodit  Pythta  vates ; 
Haud  impunitum  quomiam  l^te,  quod  dubitaret 
Depositum  retinere  et  firaudem/sre  tuori 
JurandoJ* 

The  Spartan*8  name  was  Glancns.    The  story  is 
told  at  large  in  Herodot.  tL  86.    See  Stock^*8 
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note  on  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  199.  The  use  of  '*  sibi,"  in 
the  extract  from  the  Legenda  Aurea,  is  new  to  me. 
Is  it  common  in  monkish  Latin  ?  C.  Foebks. 

Temple. 

Anagrams  (Vol.iv.,  pp.  226.  297.).— Mb.  Breen 
put  another  Query  besides  "  Where  shall  we  find  six 
good  anagrams  ?  He  asked,  "How  comes  it  that 
a  species  of  composition  once  so  popular  should 
have  become  extinct  ?" 

Let  me  venture  to  refer  Mr.  Breen  to  The 
Spectator  for  an  answer  to  this  inquiry ;  where, 
in  Addison's  brilliant  papers  on  "False  Wit" 
(Nos.  58.  &c.\  he  will  find  the  whole  family  of 
ingenious  quibblings, — anagrams,  acrostics,  chro- 
nograms, puns,  bouts-rimes,  &c.,  —  mown  down  to 
their  just  level.  And  Mr.  Breen  cannot,  I  am 
sure,  as  a  man  of  taste,  fail  to  be  delighted,  even 
although  he  may  think  the  following  passage 
(which  I  quote  chiefly  as  a  warning  against  the 
rise  of  an  anagrammatic  epidemic  amon^  your 
correspondents)  a  little  severe  on  his  old  friends  : 

**  The  acrostic  was  probably  invented  about  the  same 
time  tifith  the  anagram,  though  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
cide whether  the  inventor  of  the  one  or  the  other  were 
the  greater  blockhead." 

It  is  a  tempting  folly  I  admit  for  an  idle  hour, 
and  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  (in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Breen's  letter)  wasted  nearly  a  whole 
evening  in  discovering  that 

"  KoTES  AND  Queries  " 
"  Enquires  on  Dates ! " 

and  also  offers  the  following  warning  to  its  con- 
tributors — 

"  Send  quite  Reason ;" 
while  as  an  encouragement  it  observes  (so  an  in- 
genious friend  informs  us)  — 

"  O  send  in  a  Request." 

Hermbs. 

Battle  of  Brunaiibargh  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  249.). — The 
EgUs  Saga  describes  the  duel  between  the  armies 
of  Olaf  and  Athelstan  to  have  been  fought  in  a 
ehamp  clos,  inclosed  with  branches  of  hazel,  upon 
8  space  called  the  Vinheidi,  or  heidi  of  Vin,  situate 
near  (vid)  or  in  (k)  the  Vin«kogr,  or  forest  of 
Vin.  Heidi  is  a  rough  open  space,  with  scrubs  or 
bushes,  such  as  furze,  juniper,  broom,  &c.  The 
heidi  and  the  skogr  were  distinct,  the  latter  af- 
fording shelter  to  the  fugitives  from  the  former, 
p.  290.  The  text,  both  Norse  and  Latin,  says, 
"  Then  he  brought  his  army  to  the  Vin-heidi.  A 
certain  town  stood  towards  the  north  of  the  heidi." 
But  a  various  reading  in  the  note  says,  "  to  the 
town  of  Vinheidi,  which  was  to  the  north  of  the 
heidi."  But  it  seems  as  unreasonable  for  the 
town  to  be  called  Vinheidi,  as  Vinskogr.  Vin 
should  be  taken  for  the  name  of  the  town,  and  the 
root  of  the  other  phrases.    The  downs  or  brakes 


called  Vinheidi  were  inclosed  with  hazel,  and  lay 
between  the  forest,  or  skogr,  and  some  river.  The 
town,  being  Olaf  *s  head  quarters,  lay  north  of  them* 
Athelstan  occupied  the  nearest  town  to  the  south 
of  the  heidi.  [Query,  whether  south  of  the  river  ?3 
The  northern  town  Vin  is  no  doubt  the  Weon, 
from  which  the  Weon-dune  (downs  of  Weon,  or 
heidi  of  Vin)  was  called.  The  other  name  given 
by  Simeon  Dunelmensis  to  that  space  is  curious, 
as  showing  how  well  the  spot  was  adapted  for 
attack  and  pursuit,  "  eth-runnan-werc,"  that  is, 
"  facilis-ad-opus-currendi."  The  name  Brunan- 
burg,  probably  signifying  "  the  town  of  bourns," 
or  watercourses,  is  unequivocally  that  of  a  town. 
Since  Olaf  or  Arlaf  had  his  quarters  at  Vin,  it  was 
probably  at  that  place  where  Athelstan  was  sta* 
tioned.  Find  these  two  places,  Vin  the  northern- 
most of  the  two,  and  find  the  river.  The  heidi  and 
the  skogr  are  probably  grubbed  and  ploughed  up. 

A.N. 

Praeds  Works  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  256.).  —  Some 
three  years  ago  I  saw  a  prospectus  announcing 
that  they  would  be  published  by  Mr.  Parker  of 
Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Praed ;  but  f 
believe  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  matter  since. 

W.J. 

Sir  J.  Davies  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  256.).  —  Messrs. 
Puttick  and  Simpson,  19L  Piccadilly,  have,  or  had 
recently,  an  original  MS.  of  this  eniinent  lawyer 
and  poet.  Perhaps  L.  Gyffes  would  learn  some- 
thing of  it  by  communicating  with  them,  and,  if 
curious,  oblige  your  readers  with  an  account  of  it. 

R. 

Coins  of  Constantim  Oallns  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  238.). — 
Mr.  Taylor  appears  to  me  not  altogether  correct 
in  his  distinctions  of  these  coins.  The  name  tal. 
certainly  generally  denotes  Constantius  Chloms, 
but  there  are  coins  of  Constantius  II.  also  with  val. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  practised  numismatist  to  con- 
found the  coins  of  these  emperors,  not  only  from 
the  difference  of  lettering  and  workmanship,  but 
from  the  change  in  the  size,  thickness,  &c.  of  the 
coins.  I  have  coins  of  Constantius  II.  with  val. 
bearing  the  same  reverse  as  others  with  ivi*. 
(providemtiae  caess)  in  my  cabinet.  I  have 
also  several  coins  of  Constantius  II.  with  p.f.avg., 
which  have  a.  behind  the  head.  I  refer  above 
only  to  coins  of  bronze,  second  and  third  sizes ; 
but  I  should  suppose  the  rules  would  apply  also 
to  the  gold  coins.  I  see  "  Notes  and  Queries  " 
only  monthly,  or  I  should  have  written  sooner, 
but  I  hope  not  to  be  too  late.  W.  H.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

Passage  in  Sedley  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  476,).  — 
"  Let  fools  the  name  of  loyalty  divide 
Wise  men  and  gods  are  on  the  strongest  side.** 

I  much  fear  your  correspondent  Henry  H. 
Breen  suggests    an    alteration  in    Sir    Charles 
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Sedley*8  couplet  more  favourable  to  the  witty 
baronet*s  principles  than  facts  will  admit.  It  is 
too  probable  that  he  conceived  the  sentiment 
just  as  it  stands ;  for  we  must  remember  that  he 
belonged  to  that  school  of  loose  wits  of  the 
Kestoration,  who,  "  Regis  ad  exemplar,"  made  a 
mock  of  all  which  tended  to  place  *'  virtue"  above 
"  interest,"  or  to  make  men  "  too  fond  of  the  right 
to  pursue  the  expedient." 

Charles  II.  and  his  long  train  of  licentious 
courtiers  now  stand  at  the  bar  of  history,  and  the 
verdict  on  him  must  be,  that  if  he  had  a  principle 
in  latter  life  it  was  this,  —  that  he  would  never 
endanger  himself  for  any  abstract  rule  of  right ; 
or  as  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  Peveril,  accurately  says : 
"  he  had  sworn  never  to  kiss  tlie  block  on  which 
his  father  suffered,"  when  yielding  to  the  current 
would  save  him  from  it ;  hence,  there  is  too  good 
reason  to  think  that,  in  his  estimation,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  school  he  formed,  "  loyalty "  was 
"  folly,"  and  to  take  the  strongest  side  "  wisdom." 
The  reference  in  Sedley's  couplet  to  the  line  — 
*' Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni" — 

is  too  obvious  to  need  notice ;  and  it  is  but  too 
certain  that  in  the  estimation  of  a  courtier  of 
Charles  II.,  Cato  dying  for  his  country  would 
be  but  "  a  fool  for  his  pains."  It  is  painful  to 
be  obliged  to  remind  Mr.  Breen  that,  in  order 
to  understand  Sedley*s  meaning,  we  are  not  to 
look  for  what  would  be  "  most  consistent  with 
truth,"  but  for  what  was  most  probably  a<;cordant 
with  the  lax  morality  of  the  author.  A.  B.  B. 

Belmont,  Oct.  6.  1851. 

Bxtxtorfs  Translation  of  Elias  Levita's  "  Tub 
Taam "  (Vol.  iv..  p.  272.).  —  This  work  was 
printed  at  Venice  in  1538,  in  4to.  Miinster  re- 
published it  in  the  next  following  year,  with  an 
epitome  of  its  contents  in  Latin.  (G.  B.  de*  Kossi, 
Diziotnario  Storico,  ^c,  art.  "  Levita.").         T.  T. 

Manchester. 

Stonehenge  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  57.). — P.  P.'s  objection 
to  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  derivation  of  Stonehenge 
seems  hardly  justifiable.  Surely  the  horizontal 
stones  there  may  be  said  to  hang,  nerewpoi^  or 
fitrdpffiot^  sublime :  as  in  the  case  of  "  Rocq  Pen- 
dant "  of  Alderney,  the  term  "  hanging  "  is  loosely 
applied.  That  leans  forth  from  the  cliff  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  is 
"  hanging,"  in  another  sense  of  the  word,  like  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  and  as,  in  another  accep- 
tation, the  famous  terrace  gardens  of  Babylon  are 
called  the  Hanging  Gardens.  Theophtlact. 

Glass  in  Windows  formerly  not  a  Fixture 
(Vol.  iv.,  p.  99.). — Referring  to  this  subject,  allow 
me  to  add  a  Note  I  have  from  the  will  of  Robert 
Birkes,  of  Doncaster,  alderman,  proved  at  York, 
July  30,  1590,  in  further  illustration.  The  testa- 
tor gives  to  his  son  Robert  all  ^*  the  seeling  work 
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and  portalls"in  and  about  the  house  where  he 
dwelt,  '*  with  all  doors,  glass  windows,**  &c.,  in  full 
of  his  child*s  portion  of  his  goods ;  and  then  bis 
house  he  gave  to  his  wife  for  her  life.  If  by 
"  seeling  work  and  portalls "  are  meant  what  we 
now  understand  by  those  terms,  the  above  extract 
shows  that  other  essential  parts  of  a  house  besides 
glass  windows  were  formerly  considered  as  move- 
able chattels.  C.  J* 

Fortune,  infortwie,  fort  vne   (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  57. 

142.).  — The  explanation  offered  by  a  writer  m  the 

Magasin  Pittoresque  for  1850,  seems  perfectly  clear 

without  the  proposed  transposition  of  the  adverb 

fort  into  fait  of  your  correspondent  D.  C. 

If  the  sentence  be  read  according  to  the  French 

explanation  D.  C.   has  quoted,   viz.  by  reading 

infortune  as  a  verb,  fort  the  adverb  to  it,  it  must 

be  plain  that  the  reading  of  the  sentence  must  be: 

"  Fortune  fart  infortune  une.** 

(  Fortune  very  much  affiicts  one. ) 

If  we  turned  fort  into  fait,  it  would  entirely 
spoil  the  sentence. 

Query,  But  is  "  infortuner "  to  be  found  as  a 
verb  in  any  old  dictionary  ?  We  have  the  adjec- 
tive "  infortune,"  which  looks  much  like  a  par- 
ticiple. J.  e.  W. 

Francis  Terrace,  Kentish  Town. 

Matthew  Paris* s  ^^  Historia  Minor**  (Vol.  iv.^ 
p.  209.). — Mr.  Sansom  will  find  the  desired  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  14  C.  vii.  (Macray's 
Manual  of  Brit.  Hist.,  p.  26.  Lond.  1845.)     R.  G. 

In  the  Cottonian  library,  Claudius  D.  vi.  9.,  will 
be  found  "  Abbreviatio  compendiosa  Chronicorum 
Angliae,  ab  A**  1000,  ad  A.  1255.  Scripsit  quidam 
ad  calcem,  *■  Hie  desinit  Mat.  Paris  Historia  Minor, 
quae  est  epitome  Majoris,  qusB  ad  a.d.  1258  con- 
tinuatur.* " 

The  Bihliothec(B  Regice,  14  C.  vii.,  contains 
"Historiae  M.Paris.  Continuatio  ad  a.b.  1273, 
alia  manu.  De  possessione  hujus  Codicis  multa 
fuit  altercatio."  (See  Warton's  History  of  English, 
Poetry^  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxviii.  edit.  1840.)  There  are 
also  MSS.  at  Corpus  Christi  College  (No.  56.) 
and  Ben'et  College,  Cambridge  (No.  31.).  Macray 
Stat  es,  that  the  Historia  Minor  was  made  out  of  the 
Historia  Major  by  Paris,  both  from  Wendover  to 
1235,  and  his  own  large  additions  after  that 
period.  J.  Y. 

Hoxton. 

Sanford*s  ^^ Descensus**  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  232.). — 
The  work  of  Hugo  Sanfordus,  .Z>e  Descensu 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  ad  inferos,yrsis  published 
as  a  separate  work  at  Amsterdam  in  1611,  and  its 
title  is  inserted  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Can  JEgsotus  give  a  specific 
reference  to  the  book,  page,  and  edition  of  Gale's 
Court  of  the  Gentiles  in  which  it  is  spoken  of,  and 
also  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  was 
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Death  of  Pill  (Vol.  ir^  p.  232.).  — MB.NA- 
TiiAMBLELLisoNnillfind  in  th.e  MejHoirs  of  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.,  a  passage  which 
prettjr  nearly  confirms  the  account  of  the  desertion 
ofPitCi  death-bed.  She  said  tliat  James,  a  servant, 
was  the  only  person  present  with  Pitt  when  he 
died,  and  that  she  hcrselr  was  the  last  person  who 
saw  him  alive  except  James.  She  also  stated  that 
Dr.  Fretyman,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
house,  was  fast  asleep  at  the  time ;  and  that  Sir 
Waiter  Farqubar,  the  physician,  was  absent. 
Tbe  account  of  Fitfs  last  moments  in  Gifford's 
life  of  him,  where  a  prayer  fur  forgiveness,  &c.  is 
put  into  his  mouth,  she  pronounced  to 


iwell. 


J.  s.  w. 


History  of  Hawick  (Vol  iv^  p.  233.),— In  reply 
to  tbe  Query  of  jour  correspondent  H.  L.,  I  have 
to  inform  him  that  there  have  been  published  two 
histories  of  Hawick,  viz., — 

1.  Robert  Wilson's  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Hawick,  a  small  8vo,  printed  in  1825.  It  contains 
a  notice  of  the  altercations  between  tbe  Abbot  of 
Melrose  and  Langlands  tbe  Baron  of  Wilton, 
relative  to  the  arrear  of  tithes  due  to  the  abbacy 
of  Melrose-  A  copy  of  this  work  can  be  procured 
for  about  Ss. 

2.  James  Wilson's  AnitaU  of  Hawick,  1214 — 
J814,  B.  small  8vo.  printed  in  16S0.  This  work, 
under  date  1494-5,  has  a  notice  of  the  murder  of 
tbe  chaplain  by  Langlands.  This  book  can  be 
had  for  63.  6d. 

A  notice  of  the  trial  of  Langlands  for  the  mur- 
der will  also  be  found  in  Fitcairn's  Criminal  Trials, 
vol.  i.  p.  20.  T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh,  Oct.  6.  1851. 

"Prophecies  of  Nostradamus"  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  86, 
140.  258.).  —  J.  E.  says  that  "  the  first  edition  of 
the  Prophecies  of  Nostradamus  is  not  only  in  the 
National  Library,  but  in  several  others,  both  hi 
Paris  and  elsewhere."     Does   J.  R.  speak  from 

Prsonal  observation  or  at  second-hand  ?  When 
was  in  Paris  I  spent  some  hours  in  searching! 
the  catalogue  and  shelves  of  both  the  National 
Library  and  that  of  St.  Genevifeve,  but  I  could 
find  no  edition  of  Nostradamus  dated  155S  in 
either.  To  convince  myself  that  my  search  had 
been  accurate,  I  turned  to  Nostradamus,  par 
Eugene  Bareste,  Paris,  1840,  and  there  found  it 
distinctly  asserted  that  there  is  no  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  book  (viz.  that  of  1555)  in 
any  fntUic  library  in  Paris  ;  and  that  the  copy 
used  in  compiling  that  edition  of  1840  was  bor- 
rowed from  a  private  collection.  I  cannot  give 
the  exact  words  of  M.  Bareste,  as  I  only  made  a 
"Note"  of  their  rmrport;  but  if  J.  R.  will  say 
upon  what  authority  his  statement  as  to  this  rare 


little  book  is  based,  I  will  certainly  some  day  renew 
my  search  lor  it  at  the  National  Library. 

H.  C.  J>B  St.  Caoix. 

Bourchier  Family  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  233.).  —  Monu- 
ments, with  inscriptions,  to  William  Bonrchier, 
Earl  of  Bath,  1623;  Henry  Bourchier,  Earl  of 
Bath ;  many  of  the  family  of  Bourchier- Wrey, 
and  others  allied  to  them,  ore  in  the  church  of 
Tavistock,  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  and  the  wliole 
of  them  have  been  carefully  transcribed  with  notes 
of  the  heraldry.  S.  S.  S. 

Wmiam  III.  al  Exeter  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  233.).  — 
Jenkins,  the  historian  of  Exeter,  in  relating  the 
prince's  public  entry  into  that  city,  states  that  he 
was  preceded  by  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  and  two 
hundred  horsemen,  most  of  tehom  were  English 
nobles  and  gentlemen.  There  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  a  fo.  broadsheet  entitled,  A  True  and 
Exact  Relation  of  the  Priiwe  of  Orange,  hisPuhlick 
Entrance  into  Exeter,  which,  if  I  remember  right, 
mas  reprinted  in  Somers'  Tracts,  bnt  I  do  not 
think  any  names  of  those  gentlemen  are  therein 
mentioned.  S.  S.  S. 

Passage  in  George  Herbert  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  231.). — 
Does  not  Herbert  imply  in  these  lines  — 
"  Take  one  lirom  tim,  and  what  remains? 
Ten  slill,  ifsermons  go  for  gains." 
that  the  payer  of  tithes  receives  an  equivalent  in 
the  ministrations  of  the  priest  ?  S.  C.  0. 

Corfe  Castle. 


This  passage  alludes  doubtless  to  the  tithe  of 
the  parson,  and  maintains  that  the  tithe-payer  is 
no  loser  if  the  sermons  for  which  tithe  is  paid 
proiluce  their  efiects.  In  fact,  it  is  a  paraphrase 
of  Proverbs,  iii.  9, 10. : 

"  Honour  the  Lord  with  all  Ihy  substance,  and  wiih 
the  first  fruiis  of  all  thine  increase :  so  shall  lliy  barns 
be  filled  with  plenty,  and  ihy  presses  bliall  burst  out 

J.  A.  PiCTOS. 

Liverpool. 

Suicides  buried  in  Cross  Roads  (Vol.  iv., 
pp.  116.212.).  — This  was  formerly  the  general 
practice  in  the  South  of  England,  and  it  has  oc- 
casionally been  resorted  to  within  tbe  last  thirty 
years.  At  Chalvington,  in  Sussex,  there  once 
resided,  according  to  a  popular  tradition,  the 
oidy  honest  miller  ever  known.  About  a  century 
since,  this  person,  finding  it  impossible  to  succeed 
in  business,  hanged  himself  in  his  own  mill,  and 
was  buried  in  a  nei^hbourin"  "crosswaj^s."  An 
oaken  stake,  driven  through  his  body,  taking  root, 

frew  into  a  tree,  and  threw  a  singular  shnvelleil 
ranch,  the  only  one  it  ever  produced,  across  tbe 
road.  It  was  the  most  singular  tree  I  ever  saw, 
and  had  something  extremely  hag-like  and  ghostly 
in  its  look.  The  spot  was  of  course  haunted,  and 
many  a  rustic   received   a   severe   shock   to   his 
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feelings  on  passing  it  after  nightfall.  The  tra- 
dition was  of  course  received  by  the  intelligent  as 
a  piece  of  superstitious  folk-lore^  and  the  story  of 
the  "  only  honest  miller  "  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
myih^  until  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  a 
labourer  employed  in  digging  sand  near  the  roots 
of  the  scraggy  oak  tree,  discovered  a  human 
skeleton.  This  part  of  the  history  I  can  vouch 
for,  having  seen,  when  a  schoolboy,  some  of  the 
bones.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the 
honest  miller  of  Chalvington  owned  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  a  "  tot"  or  tuft  of  hair  growing 
in  the  palm  of  each  hand ! 

Mask  ANTONr  Lower. 

Armorial  Beariiigs  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  58.)  —  The  coat 
of  arms  described  by  F.  I.  B.  is  given  by  Robson 
and  by  Burke  to  the  family  of  Kelley  of  Ter- 
rington,  co.  Devon,  and  the  crests  are  similar,  but 
I  can  find  no  authority  for  the  coat  in  any  work 
relating  to  that  county.  The  ancient  family,  Kelly 
of  Kelly,  in  Devon,  bore  a  very  different  coat  and 
crest.  There  is  no  such  place  as  Terrington  in 
that  county,  unless  Torrington  be  meant,  but  no 
family  of  note  bearing  the  name  of  Kelley  had  pos- 
sessions there.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  there 
must  be  a  mistake  as  to  the  county.  S.  S.  S. 

*'Ltfe  of  Cromweir  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  117.).— -No 
life  of  Cromwell  was  ever  written  by  "  one  Kem^ 
ber;^^  there  is  a  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scot' 
land,  and  Ireland,  the  second  edition  (London, 
1725)  of  which,  greatly  enlarged  from  the  first,  is 
now  before  me,  and  which  has  the  autograph  of 
Malone,  who  has  on  the  fly-leaf  asserted  it  to  have 
been  "  written  by  Isaac  Kimber,  a  Dissenting 
minister,  who  was  born  at  Vantage  in  Berkshire, 
Dec.  1,  1692.  His  son,  Edward  Kimber,  refers 
to  it  as  the  work  of  his  father,  in  a  history  of 
England  in  ten  volumes,  which  he  published." 

Kimber*s  life  is  a  much  better  one  than  Car- 
lyle's  ;  but  the  best  biography  of  that  most  extra- 
ordinary man  is  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  published 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  and  of  which 
there  was  a  second  edition.  J.  Mt. 

Harris,  Painter  in  Water  Colours  (Vol.  iii., 
p.  329.).  — In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  T.  C.  W., 
relative  to  a  Bible  (Reeves,  1802)  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  friend,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  said 
Bible  was  illustrated  with  original  drawings  by  my 
father,  J.  Harris  of  Walworth,  who  died  seven- 
teen years  since,  and  that  I  am  his  only  son  sur- 
viving him  in  his  profession.  Any  further  com- 
munication relative  to  him  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  give  on  a  personal  interview.  J.  Habris. 

40.  Sidmouth  Street,  Regent  Square, 
Sept  27.  1851. 

"  Son  of  the  Morning''  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  209.).  —An 
OLD  Bengal  Civilian  is  informed  that,  no  matter 


whom  Byron  may  have  intended  to  designate  by 
the  above  glorious  appellation,  there  is  out  Ons 
to  whom  it  properly  belongs.  If  your  correspon- 
dent will  consult  the  llOth  Psalm,  be  will  find 
David  representing  God  the  Father  as  thu&  ad- 
dressing God  the  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 
"  The  dew  of  Thy  birth  is  of  the  womb  of  ike 
morning''  G.  L.  S» 

Pemb.  Coll.  Oxon.,  Sept.  20.  1851. 

This  seems  to  be  an  invocation  to  the  personifi- 
cation of  Light,  Lucifer,  or  <pa>a<i>opos,  the  *^  son  of 
the  morning,**  by  which  intellectual  light  is  indi- 
cated, through  whose  assistance  we  are  enabled  to 
discover  the  true  faith. 

The  poet  enters  a  caveat  that  the  latter  do  not 
act  the  part  of  an  Iconoclast,  as  has  too  oflen  been 
her  wont.  At  least  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
interpretation. 

E.  I.  U.  S.  Club. 

Grimsdyke  or  Grimesditch  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  192.). — 
Your  Querist  Nauticus  describes  the  vallum  or 
ditch  called  "  Grimsdyke,  or  Grimesditch,  or  the 
Devil's  Ditch,"  running  from  Great  Berkhamp- 
stead,  Hants,  to  Bradenham,  Bucks,  and  then  puta 
two  Queries. 

Nauticus  assumes  that  this  ditch  had,  at  some 
distant  day,  been  an  artificial  earthwork;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  points  out  that,  "  from  its  total 
want  of  flank  defence,  it  could  hardly  hold  an 
enemy  in  check  for  long;  and  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  military  way.**  He  asks, 
'•^  Are  there  other  earthworks  of  the  same  name 
(Grimsdyke)  in  England?**  I  find  no  trace  of 
any  other  earthworks  of  that  name  in  England;  and 
it  may  be  very  questionable  whether  this  ditch  be 
of  ancient  earthwork,  or  of  its  original  natural 
formation. 

But  there  is,  in  Cheshire,  a  brook  or  rivulet  in 
its  pristine  state,  called  Grimsditch.  This  brook 
or  rivulet  is  one  of  the  contributory  streams  of 
Cheshire  to  the  great  rivers,  the  Mersey  and  the 
Weaver ;  and  is  described  by  the  author  of  King's 
Vale  Royal  of  England,  or  the  County  Palatine  of 
Chester  illustrated,  published  in  1656,  as  follows: 

"  The  Grimsditch  comcth  from  the  Hall  of  Orims- 
ditch,  hy  Preston,  Daresbury,  Keckwith,  and  so  falleth 
into  the  Marsey." 

Here  then  we  have  the  name  of  a  place  which 
gives  the  name  of  Grimsditch  to  the  brook  or  rivu- 
let; and  it  is,  moreover,  shown  by  the  County 
History  that  the  place  (the  hamlet  or  lands  of 
Grimsditch)  has  been  in  the  possession  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Grimsditch  from  the  time  of 
Henry  III. 

From  the  words  of  the  original  grant  of  this 
hamlet,  by  which  Thomas  Tuschet,  in  10  Hen.  Ill* 
1226,  grants  to  Hugo  de  Grimsditch  "  totam  terram 
deGrimsdich  pertinentem  ad  villam  de  Witeleigb" 
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(Ormerod's  Chesh,  i.488.),  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  place  went  by  the  name  of  Grimsditch  prior 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  There  can  therefore  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  name  is  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin. 

The  present  possessor  of  the  property  is  Thomas 
Grimsditch,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  the  borough  of 
Macclesfield. 

The  second  Query  of  Nauticus  applies  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Grimsditch. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  solve.  Take 
the  first  syllable:  Grim^  grime,  dirt,  sullying 
blackness. 

"  She  sweats ;  a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the 
grime  of  it." — Shakspeare. 

Then  the  word  ditch :  this  is  derived  from  bic 
(Saxon),  diik  (Erse) ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
true  etymology  of  the  word,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  it  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

I  may  however  add  that  there  is  a  tradition  in 
the  Grimsditch  family  of  Cheshire,  said  to  have 
been  handed  down  for  many  ages,  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name,  to  the  following  etfect : 

That  in  remote  ages  their  first  parents  were 
warriors  ;  that  one  of  these  warriors  was  attacked 
by  a  griffin  ;  that  a  fierce  contest  ensued  ;  and  that 
the  man  was  the  conqueror  of  that  fabulous  bird 
or  beast,  the  battle-ground  being  a  dyke  or  ditch. 

Hence,  says  the  tradition,  emanated  the  family 
coat  of  arms,  which  are  certainly  very  singular, 
viz.  Azure,  a  griffin  or,  about  to  tear,  and  ramping 
upon,  a  warrior,  completely  armed  in  plate  armour, 
in  bend  dexter,  across  the  lower  part  of  the  shield. 
Crest,  a  Talbot,  William  Beaumont. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  Nauticus,  who 
inquires  whether  there  are  any  ancient  entrench- 
ments in  England  known  by  the  name  of  Grims' 
dyke,  besides  the  one  he  mentions  in  Hants,  I  beg 
to  remind  him  that  the  Koman  wall  (or  ditch  and 
rampart)  executed  between  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  An- 
toninus Pius,  is  popularly  called  by  the  above 
name.  To  account  for  the  name,  it  has  been  said 
that  it  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  a  chieftain 
of  the  name  of  Graham  having  been  the  first  to 
force  his  way  through  it ;  but  those  who  gave  such 
a  derivation  of  the  word  could  scarcely  have  been 
aware  that  it  bears  this  name  in  common  with  at 
least  two  others,  viz.,  that  mentioned  by  Nauticus 
as  existing  at  Great  Berkhampstead,  Hants ;  and 
the  other  pointed  out  by  W.  S.  G.  as  near  Salis- 
bury. L.  D.  L. 

Cagots  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  190.).  —  In  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry of  RusTicus,  I  rather  imagine  the  Cagots 
are  the  remains  of  the  Paulician  "Churches"  of 
Thoulouse  Albi  and  Cahors  (Charhagensis)  of 
Maitland*s  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  p.  428.; 
and  that  the  Cretins  are  no  other  than  credentes 


(cf.  Maitland  passim),  probably  remnants  of  the 
same  body  of  heretics.  Ajax. 

Is  there  any  resemblance  between  them  and 
Cretins  ?  Are  there  any  families  or  races  of 
Cretins  ever  heard  of?  C.  B. 

The  Serpent  represented  with  a  human  Head 
(Vol.  i v.,  p.  191.).  —  I  send  you  two  instances  of 
the  serpent  being  represented  with  a  human  head ; 
the  first  occurs  in  the  Arundel  MS.  No.  23.,  in 
this  College,  containing  the  genealogical  descent 
of  King  Edward  IV.,  and  apparently  coeval  with 
that  sovereign.  The  other  is  a  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted sketch  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  a  MS.,  also  in 
this  College,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  at  the 
commencement  of  The  Genealogy  of  the  Sanson 
Kings  from  Adam,  They  are  both  female  heads, 
the  latter,  however,  being  the  entire  bust. 

Thomas  W.  King  (York  Herald). 

College  of  Arms. 

In  the  stained  glass  of  the  east  window  in  the 
Lady  Chapel,  Wells  Cathedral  (temp.  Edw.  III.), 
the  serpent,  which  is  entwined  round  a  tree,  and 
holds  an  apple,  has  not  only  the  head  but  the  upper 
half  of  a  human  figure.  On  a  scroll  is  written  in 
uncial  letters,  "  Si  comederitis  de  ligno  vitae  eritis 
sicut  Dii  scientis  bonis  et  malis  f  *  and  in  a  straiorht 
line  below  the  subject,  "  Arbor  cum  Serpen te." 

T.Wt. 

Fire  Unknown  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  209.  283.). — At  the 
time  when  Leibnitz  wrote,  curious  references  to 
accounts  of  savages  were  not  infrequent.  All 
your  readers  will  remember  Locke's  reference  to 
some  account  of  savages  who  had  neither  idea  of 
God  nor  of  beinjj  superior  to  man.  It  may  be  that 
narratives  of  tribes  who  did  not  use  fire,  who  lived 
on  dried  flesh  or  fish,  for  instance,  may  have  given 
rise  to  an  idea  of  their  not  knowing  fire.  I  think 
I  remember  to  have  seen  it  stated  that  some  of  the 
savages  of  Australia  did  not  know  of  fire.  On 
this,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  I  made  a  note 
from  Mr.  Barron  Field's  Collection  of  Geographical 
Memoirs  of  New  Sovih  Wales.  Two  wrecked 
Englishmen  passed  some  time  among  the  natives, 
and  found  they  had  no  knowledge  that  water 
could  be  heated ;  but  the  very  story  seems  to  show 
that  they  knew  of  fire.  On  boiling  some  in  a  tin 
pot, 

"  The  whole  tribe  gathered  round  them,  and  watched 
the  pot  (ill  it  began  to  boil,  when  they  all  took  to  their 
heels,  shouting  and  screaming,  nor  could  they  be  per- 
suaded to  return  till  they  saw  them  pour  the  water  out 
and  clean  the  pot,  when  they  slowly  ventured  back 
and  carefully  covered  the  place  where  the  water  was 
spilt  with  sand." 

These  two  Englishmen  were  treated  with  great 
attention  by  the  natives,  they  were  painted  twice 
a  day,  and  it  was  quite  their  own  faults  that  they 
did  not  have  their  noses  bored  and  their  bodies 
scarified.  M. 
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Plant  in  Texas  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  208.).  —  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  a  periodical  of  1848  or 
1849 : 

"  According  to  the  Medical  Times,  Major  Alvord  has 
discovered  on  the  American  prairie's  a  plant  possessing 
the  property  of  pointing  north  and  south,  and  has  given 
it  the  name  of  Sylphium  laciniatum" 

G.  P***. 

Copying  Inscriptions  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  266.).  ^M. 
Lottin  de  Laval,  "by  a  new  process,"  has  pro- 
duced the  most  accurate  copies  of  cuneatic  in- 
scriptions that  have  yet  been  published.  It  is  said 
that  he  has  copied  by  his  process  (which  must,  I 
think,  be  some  kind  of  heliography)  1200  in- 
scriptions from  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  may  be  speedily  expected,  so  that 
Mr.  Buckton's  wishes  on  this  point  are  anticipated. 
These  inscriptions  have  been  already  deciphered. 

E.  H.  D.  D. 

Chanlreys  Statue  of  Mrs.  Jordan  (Vol.  iv.,  p. 
58.).  —  Mr.  Cornish  will  find  this  statue  at  Ma- 
pledurham  in  Oxon,  the  living  of  the  lady*s  son. 
It  remains  there,  it  is  stated,  until  an  appropriate 
site  can  be  obtained.  W.  A. 

Portraits  of  Burhe  (Vol.iv.,  p.271.).  — I  doubt 
that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ever  painted  a  miniature, 
and  I  should  say  certainly  not  after  Mr.  Burke 
"  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life."  His  sister, 
Miss  Reynolds,  was  a  professed  miniature  painter, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  must  have  painted  Mr. 
Burke,  as  she  certainly  did  Johnson  ;  but  the  de- 
scription given  of  this  miniature  is  very  unlike  Mr. 
Burke.  The  name  of  the  possessor  might,  in  some 
degree,  enable  us  to  ascertain  whether  the  portraits 
mentioned  are  really  of  the  great  statesman.       C. 

MartiaVs  Distribution  of  Hours  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  273.)^  —  Martial's  distribution  of  hours  and 
employments  seems  to  me  to  be  as  follows :  — 
From  6  till  8  the  visits  of  .the  "salutantes"  are 
received ;  from  8  till  9  the  law  tribunals  are  at- 
tended ;  from  9  till  11  the  **  varii  labores"  occupy; 
from  11  till  12  the  "quies."  The  expression  "in 
quintam"  must  bring  us  to  the  end  of  the  5th 
hour;  and  the  "sexta  hora"  must  be  that  which 
concludes  at  12. 

Your  inquirer  A.E.  B.  might  have  further  asked 
what  is  the  ditference  between  the  "  quies  "  of  the 
"sexta,"  and  the  "finis"  of  the  "septima."  To 
understand  this  is  to  understand  the  difficulty 
which  he  propounds.  I  apprehend  the  "quies" 
not  to  mean  the  "  siesta,"  but  that  gradual  and 
perhaps  irregular  cessation  or  suspension  of  em- 
ployments which  precedes  the  close  of  business 
for 'the  day.  The  "siesta"  is  the  "finis"  of  Mar- 
tial, which  would  thus  fall  between  12  and  1  ; 
that  time  of  the  day  at  which  A.  E.  B.  fixes  it 
rightly.  I  think  he  errs  in  identifying  the  "  siesta" 
with  the  "  sexta  hora." 


To  question  214  I  may  be  allowed  to  reply, 
that  the  efiect  of  moonlight  upon  the  face  of  those 
who  sleep  exposed  to  it  in  hot  climates  is  very 
severe  indeed,  producing  an  appearance  not  very 
unlike  that  of  a  swollen  and  putrescent  corpse. 
The  Psalmist  refers  to  it  Ps.  cxxi.  6.;  and  all 
who  have  lived  in  the  East  Indies  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  phenomenon.       Tbeophtlact. 


^ufcellaiuautf. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

The  Antiquarian  Gleanings  in  the  North  of  Enptand, 
being  Examples  of  Antique  Furniture,  Plate,  Church 
Decorations,  Objects  of  Historical  Interest,  8fc.,  drawn  and 
etched  by  fVilliam  B.  Scott,  Government  School  of  Design, 
Newcastle,  which  has  just  been  completed,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  numerous  works  which  have  been  pul>- 
lished  of  late  years  illustrative  of  archaeology  in  its 
most  picturesque  aspect.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  title 
that  Mr.  Scott  has  not  confined  himself  to  any  one  class 
of  objects ;  in  some  cases  historical  associations  having 
determined  bis  choice  ;  in  others,  the  rarity  of  examples 
of  the  object  illustrated ;  in  others,  their  intrinsic  beauty. 
The  Chair  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  the  Swords  of 
Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  Lambert,  belong  to  the  first  of 
these  divisions ;  as  the  Nautilus  Cup  set  in  gold,  and 
the  Ivory  Cup,  both  the  property  of  Mr.  Howard  of 
Corby,  belong  to  the  last :  and  so  much  taste  and  skill 
has  Mr.  Scott  shown  in  the  whole  of  the  thirty-eight 
plates,  as  quite  to  justify  the  hope  expressed  by  him, 
that  in  all  of  them  the  connoisseur  and  the  artist  will 
find  something  worthy  attention. 

We  have  before  us  two  books  to  which  we  desire  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  first  is  A 
Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  from  the  First  to  the 
Twelfth  Century,  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Foulkes,  M.A.,  the 
main  plan  of  which  has  been  borrowed  from  Spanheim, 
and  the  materials  principally  compiled  from  that  writer, 
Spondanuf;,  Mosheim  and  Fleury,  Gieseler,  Dollinger, 
and  others,  respecting  whom,  however,  Mr.  Foulkes 
states,  "  1  believe  I  have  never  once  trusted  to  them 
on  a  point  involving  controversy  without  examining 
their  authorities."  "  Let  nobody,"  he  elsewhere  ob- 
serves, **  think  that  he  can  fairly  know  Church  History 
from  reading  a  single  modern  liistorian,  whether  Pro- 
testant or  Roman  Catholic  ;  the  only  way  of  getting  a 
correct  view,  unless  a  person  should  have  time  to  con- 
sult the  originals,  is  to  read  two  opposite  writers,  side 
by  side,  and  balance  one  set  of  facts  against  the  other 
Yet  even  so  it  is  hopeless  to  get  a  true  appreciation  of 
past  times  except  through  cotemporary  writings ;  I 
have  therefore  appended  to  the  catalogue  of  modern 
historians  a  few  of  the  principal  cotemporary  works, 
disciplinary,  doctrinal,  and  historical,  from  age  to  age 
down  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  would 
be  a  far  more  trustworthy  clue  to  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  times  than  could  be  gained  from  a  more  modern 
source,  and  could  not,  I  think,  fall  to  be  a  corrective  to 
narrow  misapprehensions,  and  a  great  help  to  the 
student  whose  wish  it  is  to  be  fair  and  candid."  These 
extracts  from  Mr.  Foulke's  preface  (which  contains 
brief  notices  of  the  principal  modern  writers  on  the 
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8oli|ect)  sufficiently  explain  the  nattxre  of  his  very  use- 
lUL  sad  careAiUy  compiled  Tolunne. 

The  other,  Calmet*s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Abridged, 
Modtrmized^  and  Re-edited,  according  to  tite  most  recent 
Biblical  BMsearcheg,  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.,  is  ad. 
dmwd  to  a  wider  class  of  readers,  and  in  its  prepara- 
tion general  utility  has  been  the  main  object ;  while 
in  the  remodelling  which  this  popular  and  useful  work 
of  Cahhet  has  here  undergone,  care  has  been  taken  to 
pmify  it  from  the  Kationalbm  with  which  all  the  later 
editions  have  been  charged,  and  to  supply  its  place  by 
sueh  copious  additions  and  alterations  from  the  most 
reeent  biblical  researches,  so  as  to  make  the  present 
•dition  rather  a  new  book  than  a  reprint  of  an  old  one ; 
aad'  deserving  of  that  extensive  circulation  which  its 
extremely  moderate  price  is  calculated  to  procure  for  it. 

7%€  Principles  of  Chemistry  illustrated  by  Simple 
.Experiments,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Stockhardt,  Professor  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Tharaud,  having 
been  extensively  adopted  as  an  introductory  work  in 
tiie  Schools  of  Germany,  in  consequence  of  its  conve- 
ment  classification  and  its  clear  and  concise  elucidation 
#f  prtneii^eflv  and  explanation  of  chemical  phenomena, 
it  was  translated  into  English  at  the  recommendation 
ai  Professor  Horsford ;  and  a  reprint  of  it  from  the 
An^erican  edition  forms  the  new  volume  of  Bohn's 
Standard  Library.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous 
mgrsvings,  and  as  the  necessary  apparatus  for  perform- 
IDg  most  of  the  experiments  in  it  is  extremely  small, 
Uie  book  will  no  doubt  soon  become  a  popular  one. 

Hie  Chetham  Library,  Manchester,  will  shortly 
receive  a  valuable  addition  to  its  literary  treasures  by 
Mr.  Ualliweirs  donation  of  his  extensive  collection  of 
Proclamations,  Ballads,  and  Broadsides,  which,  we  are 
informed,  extends  to  upwards  of  2500  articles,  including 
'Bumy  of  great  rarity,  and  a  few  probably  unique. 
Amongst  the  latter  are  two  curious  black-letter  ballads, 
printed  in  the  year  1570,  unnoticed  by  all  bibliogra- 
phers, and  not  to  be  found  in  the  useful  and  interesting 
Ejctnuis  from  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
reeently  published  by  Mr.  Collier ;  but  the  greater 
pertkm  ^  the  collection  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth,  and  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
eentury,  most  of  the  ballads  being  reprints  of  much 
older  copies. 

We  are  requested  to  remind  such  of  our  readers  as 
•re  members  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  that  the 
.  Sslidiufy  volume  will  be  ready  nixt  week. 

Catai.oouks  Receiveh. — J.  Petheratn*s  (94.  High 
Holbom)  Catalogue  127.,  being  8.  fur  1851,  of  Old 
and  New  Books;  J.  Gray  Bell's  (17.  Bedford  Street, 
G»fieiit  Garden)  Catalogue  Part  11.  of  Valuable  and 
Intcresling  Books,  Manuscripts,  Prints,  Drawings,  &c. ; 
W.  Pedder^  (10.  Holywell  Street)  Catalogue  Part  7. 
for  1851  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Books ;  H.  Qua' 
nteh*s  (16.  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square)  Catalogue 
N«.  35.  of  Books  in  European  Languages,   Dialects, 


BOOKS  AND   ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO    PURCHASE. 

Vol.  III.    Curll.   1735. 


OsaasspoNDSNCB. 
AUfftlHiflB,  mj4sft  the  year  1769. 


Matthias*  Obsbrvations  ON  Gb AT.    8vo.    1815. 

S0AK8PBARB,  JoHNSON,   AND   StBVBNS,  WITH    RBEO'S   AdDITI0NI|. 

3rd  Edition,  1785.     Vol.  V. 
Swift*s  Wobks,  Faulkner'8  Edition.    8  Vols.    12mo.    Dublin, 

1747.    Vol.  III. 
Socthey's  Peninsulas  War.    Volg.  V.  VI.    8vo. 
Journal  of  the   GsoLOGibAL   Society  op  Dublin.      Vol.  I. 

Part  I.    (Oue  or  more  copies.) 
The  Antiquary.    Svo.    Edinburgh,  1816.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
History  and  Antiquities  op  Twickenham,  being  tlie  First  Part 

of  Parocliial  Collections  Tor  the  County  of  Middlesex,  begun  in 

1780  by  B.  Ironside,  Esq.,  London,  1797.    (This  woric  forms 

1  vol.of  Misceli.  Antiquities  in  continuation  of  the  Bib.  Topogra- 

phica,  and  is  usually  bound  in  the  10th  Volume.) 
RiTsoN's  Robin  Hood.    12mo.    London,  1795.    Vol.  IL    (10*. 

will  be  given  for  a  clean  copy  in  boards^  or  7«.  M.  for  a  cleaa 

copy  bottnd.) 
Dr.  Johnson's  Prayers  and  Meditations. 
Annual  Obituary  and  Biography.    Vol.  XXXI. 
Theophilus  and  Philodoxus,  or  Several  Conferences,  &c.,  by 

Gilbert  Gilei,  D.D.,  Oxon,  1674  ;  or  the  same  worit,  republished 

1G79,  under  the  title  of  a  "  Dialogue  between  a  Protestant  and 

a  Papist." 
Peck's  Cumplbtb  Catalogue  op  all  thr  Discourses  written 

B'>th  por  and  against  Papacy  in  the  Time  of  Kino  James  II, 

1735.    4to. 

•»•  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  spnt  to  Mk.  Bell,  Publisher  of  "  NO TEa  AND 
QUERIES,"  186.  Fleet  Street. 


A.  B.  R.  will  find  the  passage  he  refers  to  — 

"  Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd. 
But  to  fine  issues " 

in  the  opening  scene  of**  Measure  for  Measure." 

Novus.  »'  The  Three  Treatises  by  Wickliffe,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Todd,  have  not  actually  been  published  as  yet.  Copies  will,  how- 
ever, soon  be  on  sale  at  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Adams',  Paternoster 
Mow. 

E.  A.  D.'£  communication  did  not  reach  us  in  time  to  enable  ms 
to  do  as  he  wished. 

Theophylact  will  find  the  most  important  point  in  his  letter 
treated  in  our  next  Number.  Would  he  in  future  oblige  us  by 
separating  his  various  communications  f 

{<  n  '<  thanked  for  his  very  kind  letter,  which  we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  his  permission  to  forward. 

Dan.  Stone,  Esquirk's  "  Anagrams"  reached  ui  at  too  late  a 
period  for  insertion  in  the  present  Number. 

Replies  Received —  .4sh  Sap  —  Anagrams  —  Marriage  qf  Ec 
clesiastics  —  Horology  —  Bourchier  Familf/  —  Pauperis  Badge— 
Cariittg  Sunday —  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm — Posie  qf  other 
Men's  Flowers  —  Sacro  sancta  Begum  Majestas  -^  The  SouVs 
Errand  —  Middleton's  Epigrams  —  Man  is  bom  to  Trouble  -*• 
Cockney  —  Flemings  in  Pembrokeshire  —Image  qf  both  Churches, 

Sfc Crowns  have  their  Compass  —  Aneroid  Barometer  —  Eyre 

Family  —  Buxtorfs  Translation  of  Levitt  —  Wylecop  —  Eques- 
trian Figure  qf  Elizibeth  —  Nao  for  Ship  —  Medical  Use  qf 
Pigeons,  and  others  which  are  in  type. 

Copies  of  our  Prospectus,  according  to  the  suggestion  qfT.  E.  H., 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  correspondent  willing  to  assist  us  by  cir- 
culating them. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  ani  III.,  with  very  copious  Indices,  may  stiU  be 
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XI^E    CLAl^MS    OF    LITERATURE. 

This  day  two  years,  on  presenting  to  the  public,  and 
to  the  Literary  Meix  of  England,  the  first  number  of 
Notes  and  Qperiks,  as  "  a  medium  by  which  much 
valuable  information  might  become  a  sort  of  common 
property  among  those  who  can  appreciate  and  use  it,'*- 
we  ventured  to  sa,y,  "  We  do  not  anticipate  any  hoick- 
ing back  by  those  whose  *  Notes '  are  most  worth  hav^ 
ing,  or  any  want  of  *  Queries  *  from  those  best  able  to 
answer   them.     Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other 


things,  it  is  certain  that  those  who  are  best  informed 
are  generally  the  most  ready  to  communicate  know- 
ledge and  to  confess  ignorance,  to  feel  the  value  of  such 
a  work,  as  we  are  attempting,  and  to  understand  that, 
if  it  is  to  be  well  done,  they  must  help  to  do  it.  Some 
cheap  and  frequent  means  for  the  interchange  of 
thought  is  certainly  wanted  by  those  who  are  engaged 
in  Literature,  Art,  and  Science ;  and  we  only  hope  to 
pejsuade  the  best  men  in  all,  t^at  \Ye  offer  them  the 
best  medium  of  communication  wrtjh  each  other." 

How  fully  these  anticipations  have  been  realised, 
how  all  the  "  liest  men  "  have.  come,  forward,  -sye  ac- 
knowledge with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  pride.  May 
we  now  hope  that,  in  thus  forming  one  fresh  Vo"tl 
of  union  among  the  lovers  and  professors  of  Literature 
in  this  country,  we  have  contributed  towards  a  recog- 
nition of  Literature  as  an  honourable  profef^ion,  and 
hastened  the  time  when  the  claims  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art  to  some  of  thosjB  honorary  dii^tinctious 
hitherto  exclusively  copiferred  upon  the  Naval,  Mili- 
tary, or  Civil  Servants  of  the  Crown,  will  be  admitted 
and  acted-  upon.     For  as  we  hold  with  Chaucer, 

"  Th.at  he  is  gentil  who  doth  gentil  dedes ; " 
SQ  we  would   have    those  men    especially   honoured) 
whose  "gentil  dedes"  in  Literature,  Science^  and  Art 
tend  to  elevate  the  minds,,  and,  thereby  promote  the 
happiness  of  their  fellow-men. 

That  gallant  gentleman,  Captain  Sword,  whose  good 
services  we  readily  acknowledge,  has  hitherto  mono- 
polized all  the  honours  which  the  sovereign  has  thought 
proper  to  distribute.^  We  would  fain  see  good  Master 
Pen  noyir  take  his  fair  share  of  them  *  ^  and  the  present 
moment,  when  Peace  has  just  celebrated  her  Jubilee 
in  the  presence  of  admiring  millions,  is  surely  the 
fittest  moment  that  could  be  selected  for  the  establish- 
ment of  some  Order  (call  it  of  Victoria,  or  Civil  Merit, 
or  what  yau  will)  to  honour  those  followers  of  the  Arts 
of  Peace  to  whose  genius,  learning,  and  skill  the  great 


*  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  views  we  have  here 
advocated,  have  the  support  of  the  leading  journal  of 
Europe.     Vide  The  Times  of  Wednesday  last. 
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event  of  the  year  1851  owes  its  brilliant  conception,  its 
happy  execution,  its  triumphant  success. 

The  reign  of  the  Illustrious  Lady  who  now  fills  with 
so  much  dignity  the  Throne  of  these  Realms,  has  hap> 
pily  been  pre-eminently  distinguished  (and  long  may 
it  be  so !)  by  an  unexampled  progress  made  in  all  the 
Arts  of  Peace.  Her  Majesty  has  been  pre-eminently  a 
Patron  of  all  such  Arts.  How  graceful  then,  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty,  would  be  the  immediate  institu- 
tion of  an  Order  of  Civil  Merit !  How  gratifying  to 
those  accomplished  and  worthy  men  on  whom  Her 
Majesty  might  be  pleased  to  confer  it ! 


DANIEL  DEFOE   AND   THE    **  MEBCATOR.*^ 

Wilson,  in  his  Life  of  Defoe,  vol.  iii.  p.  334., 
gives  an  account  from  Tindal,  Oldmixon,  Boyer, 
and  Chalmers,  of  the  Mercator  and  its  antagonist, 
the  British  Merchant.  He  commences  by  ob- 
serving that  Defoe  "had  but  little  to  do  with  this 
work"  (the  Mercator')^  and  quotes  Chalmers,  who 
seems  totally  to  mistake  the  passage  in  Defoe's 
Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice^  pp.  47---50.,  in  which 
the  Mercator  is  mentioned,  and  to  consider  it  as  a 
denial  on  his  part  of  having  had  any  share  in  the 
work.     Defoj  s  words  are — 

"What  part  I  had  in  the  Mercator  is  well  known, 
and  would  men  answer  with  argument  and  not  with 
personal  abuse,  1  would  at  any  time  defend  any  part  of 
the  Mercator  which  was  of  my  writing.  But  to  say  the 
Mercator  is  mine  is  fdss.  I  never  was  the  author  of  it, 
nor  had  the  property,  printing,  or  profit  of  it.  I  had 
never  any  payment  or  reward  for  writing  any  part  of  it, 
nor  had  I  the  power  of  putting  what  I  would  into  it, 
yet  the  v/hole  clamour  iA\  upon  me." 

Defoe  evidently  means  only  to  deny  that  he  was 
the  originator  and  proprietor  of  the  Mercator^  not 
that  he  was  not  the  principal  writer  in  it.  The 
Mercator  was  a  government  paper  set  on  foot  by 
Harley  to  support  the  proposed  measure  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France ;  and  the  Remew, 
which  Defoe  had  so  long  and  so  ably  conducted, 
being  brought  to  a  close  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
1713^  he  was  retained  to  follow  up  the  opinions 
he  had  maintained  in  the  Review  as  to  the 
treaty  in  this  new  periodical.  He  had  not  the 
control  of  the  work  undoubtedly,  otherwise,  cau- 
tiously abstaining  as  he  does  himself  from  all 
personal  attacks  upon  his  opponents,  the  remarks 
on  Henry  Martin  would  not  have  appeared,  which 
led  to  a  severe  and  very  unjust  retaliation  in  the 
British  Merchant.^  in  which  Defoe's  misfortunes  are 
unfeelinsjly  introduced.  There  cannot,  however, 
be  the  slightest  doubt  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  Defoe's  style,  or  who  compares  the  Mercator 
with  the  commercial  articles  in  the  Review,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Mercator,  except  such  portion  as 


appears  in  the  shape  of  letters,  and  which  consti- 
tutes only  a  small  part  of  the  work,  was  written 
by  Defoe.  The  principal  of  these  letters  were 
probably  written  by  William  Brown. 

The  excessive  rarity  of  the  Mercator,  which  Wil- 
son could  never  obtain,  and  of  which  probably 
very  few  copies  exist,  has  rendered  it  the  least 
known  of  Defoe's  publications.  Even  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  speaks  of  it 
{Literature  of  Political  Economy,  p.  142.),  would 
appear  not  to  have  seen  it.  And  therefore,  whilst 
the  British  Merchant,  "  the  shallow  sophisms  and 
misstatements"  of  which  we  now  treat  with  con- 
tempt, is  one  of  the  most  common  of  commercial 
books,  baring  gone  through  at  least  three  editions, 
be.-ides  the  original  folio,  the  Mercator,  replete  as 
it  is  with  the  vigour,  the  life  and  animation,  the 
various  and  felicitous  power  of  illustration,  which 
this  great  and  truly  English  author  could  impart 
to  any  subject,  still  exists  only  in  probably  four  or 
five  copies  of  the  original  folio  numbers.  How 
many  of  the  advocates  for  free  trade  are  ac- 
quainted with  a  production  in  which  one  of  the  most 
gifted  minds  that  this  country  ever  produced, 
exerts  his  delightful  powers  and  most  cfTectual 
"  unadorned  elociuence "  in  the  support  of  their 
favourite  doctrine  ? 

I  do  not  see  any  copy  of  the  Mercator  noticed 
in  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 
I  owe  my  own  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bolton 
Cornet,  who  allowed  me  to  possess  it,  having 
purchased  it,  I  believe,  at  Mr.  Heber's  sale. 

Jas.  Crosslet. 


punishment     of   EDWARD   PRINCE     OF   WALES,   Bt 
KING   EDWARD   I.,   FOR   DISRESPECT   TO  A  JUDGE. 

Mr.  Foss  has  lately  shown,  in  his  valuable 
lives  of  The  Judges  of  England,  that  historical 
accuracy  has  been  sacrificed  in  representing 
Henry  v.,  on  his  accession,  to  have  re-invested 
Sir  William  Gascoigne  with  "  the  balance  and  the 
sword.'*  Lord  Campbell,  warned  that  chroniclers, 
historians,  moralists,  and  poets  had,  without  his- 
torical warrant,  taken  for  true  the  story  wliich 
Shakspeare  has  made  so  familiar  to  us,  has,  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  examined  the  evidence 
for  attributing  to  the  young  king  this  act  of  mag- 
nanimity, and  has  affirmed  (vol.  i.  p.  131.)  not 
only  that  Sir  William  committed  the  prince,  but 
that  he  actually  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
under  him  when  he  became  Henry  V.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  has  been  at  some  pains  to  authen- 
ticate the  story  of  the  commital  of  the  prince,  and 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
disbelieving  that  the  dauntless  judge  did  make 
"princely  power  submit"  to  justice;  and  he  has 
brought  forward  also  the  probable  sources  of 
Shakspeare's  information.  But  these  are  silent  as 
to  the  reinstatement  of  the  illustrious  judge ;  and 
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Mmu  Tom  hta  established  that  the  youn.2^  king  lost 
no  time  in  dispensins^  with  the  "  well-practised 
inm  direetioiM**  of  Sir  William  Gascoinrne.  One 
it  TtaWj  Borrr  to  be  obliged  to  relinquish  belief  in 
IIm  Iraitorical  foundation  of  the  scene  to  which 
Shiictpeare  hasi  given  such  fine  dramntic  effect  in 
kk  noble  lines.  M/  object,  however,  in  now 
writing  is  to  point  out  a  circumstance  in  some 
ntpeetfl  parallel,  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Bdward  I.  In  iookinor  throua:h  the  Ahhreviaiio 
PImiionom  to-flay,  I  find  the  record  of  a  judgment 
k  Mwhaelmas  Term,  33  Edw.  I.  (1305),  in  which 
s  enrioas  illustration  is  given  of  the  character  of 
Ikal  sovereign ;  for  it  appears  that  Edward  Prince 
•f  Wales  having  spoken  words  insulting  to  one  of 
tlw  kingl's  ministers  (when  and  to  whom  I  wish  I 
poald  ascertain),  the  monarch  himself  firmly  vin- 
iieated  the  respect  due  to  the  royal  dignity  in  the 
psnon  of  its  servants,  by  banishing  the  prince 
from  his  house  and  presence  for  a  considerable 
time.  This  anecdote  occurs  in  the  record  of  a 
eomplaint  made  to  the  king  in  council,  by  Roger 
de  Hecham  (in  Madox  the  name  occurs  as  ilegham 
0r  Heigham),  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  of  gross 
and  up4>raiding  language  having  been  contempt- 
uously addressed  to  him  by  William  de  Brewes, 
because  of  his  judgment  in  favour  of  the  delin- 
quent's adversary.  The  record  recites  that  such 
contempt  and  disrespect  towards  as  well  the  king's 
ministers  as  himself  or  his  courts  are  very  odious 

to  the  king,  and  proceeds but  I  will  give  the 

original : 

**  Q^e  qaidem  (videlieet)  contemptus  et  inobediencia 
tarn  rainistris  ipsius  Domini  Regi  quam  sibi  ipfti  aut 
cur'  suae  facta  ipsi  Regi  valde  sunt  odiosa,  et  hoc  ex- 
prev^e  nuper  apparuit  idem  Dus  Rex  filium  suura 
primogenttum  et  carissimum  Edwardum  Principem 
WalliaB  p  e'J  quod  qucdam  verba  ^rossa  et  acerba  cui- 
dain  ministro  sue  dixerat,  ab  hospicio  suo  fere  p  dimid 
ann*  amovit,  nee  ipsam  (tlium  suum  in  conspectu  suo 
venire pmiMtquousii  dicto  ministro  de  pdicta  transgress* 
satisfiMlerat.  £t  quia  sicut  honor  et  reverencia  qui 
mioistrifi  ipsius  Dui  Regi  ratione  ofiicii  sui  fiunt  ip^i 
Rsgi  attribuuntur  sic  dedeciis  et  contemptus  ministris 
cais  fiutseidem  Dao  Regi  inferuntur.** 

And  accordingly  the  said  Edward  was  adjudged 
te  go  in  full  court  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  ask 
jNirdon  of  the  judge  whom  he  had  insulted;  and 
for  the  contempt  done  to  the  kin;r  and  his  court 
WM  then  to  stand  committed  to  the  Tower,  tliere 
to  remain  during  the  king's  pleasure.  (^Abb,  Plac, 
lib.  impres.  p.  257.) 

Roger  de  Hegham  occurs  as  a  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  in  26  Edw.  I.,  and  died  2  Edw.  II. 
(Madox,  ii«  ^8.)  Williaac  Siumbt  Gibson. 

Kewoastle-upon*  Ty  ne. 


XOTI  ON  TBJB  WORD  ^*  AS€\(f>ou 

I  haiDe  attempted  to  ascertain  the  primary  sig- 
mficatioii  of  the  word  '^  a8c\4>oV*  for  the  purpose 


of  laying  down  a  nde  for  its  right  interpretation 
in  the  sacred  scriptures.  If  I  have  succeeded,  we 
may  be  enabled  to  understand  rightly  one  or  two 
disputed  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
which  I  hope  to  treat  in  a  subsequent  number. 
Thus  says  Scapula  on  the  word  : 

**  A^€\(pos,  frater  proprie,  frater  uterinus ;  (it  enim  a 
dictione   ScA^i/s,   uterus ;    et  a  significante   ofiov,  pro 

His  etymology,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  quite  correct : 
but  still,  we  must  trace  its  difierent  parts  up  to 
the  fountain-head,  in  order  to  understand  the 
word  aright.  Let  us  then  first  take  away  its  pre- 
fix a,  and  its  constructive  affix  os,  and  the  remain- 
ing S€\^p  will  be  found  to  be  a  compound  word, 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  language,  proving  its 
identity  therewith  by  means  of  the  intermediate 
Semitic  dialects. 

Chaldee  dul,  situla,  urna,  a  vessel  for  holding 
liquor.  Arabic  dal,  a  fat  woman.  These  primary 
steps  lead  us  to  a  passage  in  Isaiah  li.  I.,  *Hhe 
hole  of  the  pit  :^*  where  the  idea  (not  the  word)  is 
contained,  and  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Chaldee  and  Sanscrit ;  where,  by  taking  t  fop 
d  (a  letter  of  the  same  organ),  we  have  Sanscrit 
tal,  a  hole,  pit^  cause,  origin,  &c. ;  taUcL,  a  young 
woman,  reservoir,  pit,  &c. ;  Greek  (from  tne  Sy- 
riac)  Ta\i9a,  a  damsel,  Mark  v.  41. ;  and  by  affixing 
the  Sanscrit  pha,  or  pa,  fruitftdness,  nourishment, 
drink,  &c.,  we  get  tcupa,  a  wife,  bed,  &c.  Hebrew 
dalaph,  stillavit.  Syriac  dalpha,  conjunctio  venerea. 
Dehlah,  a  proper  name.  Judges  xvi.  4.  We  thus 
ascertain  that  SeX-^  relates  to  the  fruit  or  fruitful- 
ness,  &c.  of  the  womb :  and  by  putting  the  con- 
structive affix  us  =  the  Sanscrit  as  or  ils^  we  have 
$€X<^us,  uterus,  &c. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  the 
compound  at^cA^os,  viz.  the  Sanscrit  a  =  oyuov,  simul^ 
at  the  same  time ;  and  we  find  that  this  a.  refers 
us  to  "a  limit  conclusive"  (to  that  place,  to  that 
time),  and  also  to  a  "  limit  inceptive"  i^from  that 
place,  from  that  time)  ;  consequently,  the  primary 
meaning  of  a-UK-tp-os,  is  what  Scapula  has  defined 
it  to  be,  **  frater  uterinus,"  a  brother  to,  or  from 
the  SAME  womb. 

My  deducticm  from  hence  is,  that  where  the 
context,  or  history,  does  not  point  us  to  a  more 
general  sense  of  the  word,  t.  e.  to  relatives  such  as 
cousins,  or  to  the  whole  human  race  adopting  the 
same  term  ;  correct  criticism  seems  to  demand  the 
signification  of  the  word  in  its  primary  meaning. 

T.  R.  Bbown. 

Vicarage,  Soiithwick,  near  Oundle. 


LAMBBRT,   THB    **  ARCH-BEBELL.** 

Mr.  Hallam  (Const,  Hist,,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.  ed.  1850), 
after  some  remarks  on  the  execution  of  Vane,  who 
was  brought  to  trial  together  with  Lambert  in 
1661,  asserts  that  the  latter,  "  whose  submissive 
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behaviour  bail  furnished  a  contrait  with  that  of 
Vane,  was  lent  to  Guertisev,  and  reniftined  a 
prisoner  for  thirty  veara."     Mr.  Hallam  does  not 

Siole  hia  authority  for  this  stateoient,  which  I 
90  find  ID  the  older  biograpliicBt  dicUonuriea. 
There  exista,  however,  in  the  hbrary  of  the  Piy- 
IDouth  Atlienxutu,  a  MS.  record  irbich  appnrent'y 
pODtradicts  it.  Thia  ia  a  volume  called  PlimmouOi 
Metaoirs,  collected  btj  James  Yiinge,  1684.  It 
coatiiins  "a  Cntalogue  of  uU  the  Mayors,  together 
with  the  memornble  oecurrences  in  their  respective 
Tears,"  be^nnin^  in  1440.  Tonge  hiuiself  lived 
i4  Plymouth,  and  the  later  entrie>  are  therefore 
made  froiu  liia  ovii  knowledge.  There  are  two 
concerning  Lambert; 

"  1667.     J-amterl,  the  arck-rttdl,  brotigit  prwMtr  to 

[The  lalnnd  of  St.  Nicholas  at  tlie  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  fortified  froM  a  very  early  period.] 

"JSSa.  Enstet  day.  My  Lqxd  Dsrtnioulh  arrived 
in  Plimtno.  &om  Tangier.  In  Mardi,  Sir  G.  Jeflry, 
the  bmoutly  [Query,  is/anioiij/j'}  ^°¥'^  I-^^d  Chief 
Justice,  came  hither  from  Launceslon  issiie :  liiy  at 
the  Hayor-i :  lieired  y*  ciudells,  M<.  £dgecumbe.  &c. 

"  The  winter  of  Ihi*  yeare  pnwed  very  seveare.    East 

ships' were' aurved  in'  ihe  mouth  of  tha  chennell,  and 
almost  all  the  uttel  Rimi>ht.  Y<  fish  left  y  coast  a1. 
most  S  monctha.  All  prwision^  eicessl.e  deare;  and 
bad  we  not  had  a  frequent  supply  Trnm  )'■  Ea«t,  come 
would  have  been  at  aO".  per  bush*]  I,— above   130,000 

Parti',  Fowy','&r 

"  The  Thame*  was  fro^n  up  sanle  monethi,  so  that 
it  became  a  small  citty.  with  boothes,  coflee  housen, 
taverns,  gla.>ae  bauses.  printing,  bull-baiting,  shops  of 
all  sorts,  and  whole  strectes  made  on  it.  The  birdes  of 
the  aire  died  numerously.  Zankrf,  Mot  Mt  r^ell, 
^/ed  thit  KMtr  on   P/tmm°.  labad,  what  hi  had  b€tn 

The  trial  of  Lambert  took  place  in  1661.  He 
may  have  been  sent  at  first  to  Guernsey,  but 
could  only  have  remained  there  until  removed  in 
1667  to  Plymouth.  Hia  iiupriaonment  altogether 
lasted  twenty-one  years. 

Lambert's  removal  to  Plymouth  has,  I  believe, 
been  hitherto  unnoticed.  Probably  it  waa  tliought 
a  safer  (and  certainly,  if  he  were  oonfined  in  the 
little  island  of  St.  Nicholas,  •'  —  -  - 
prison  than  Guernsey.  B: 


producet  fred)  mAterials  lor  liistoriani  and  bio- 
graphers. 

It  is  certainly  advisable  to  eonniU  the  eailieti 
memoir  of  an  individual  in  whose  fate  ve  r^e  an 
interest^  and  even  each  eucceasive  memoir,  in  order 
that  we  may  traiie  the  more  important  ^iUoricnl 
parliculDrg,  and  such  criliL'al  opinious  as  seem  ia 
require  discussion,  to  their  true  source.  The 
result  of  tome  comparisons  of  this  description,  oa 
fiiriner  occasions,  has  almost  led  me  lo  consider 
biographers  as  mere  copyists — or,  at  the  best, 
artists  in  patL-h-nork.  I  ahull  now  couipare,  cm 
one  point,  the  earlier  biographers  of  Caxton :  — 

"  Gtilhelmus  Caxton,  Anglui  —  liabilavit  interim  in 
Plandiia  30  annii  cum  domina  Maigareta  Burgundi« 
duciua  regis  Edwardi  surore."  —  Joannes  B*li,  1559. 

"  Gvilhelmvs  Caitonu<<,  nslione  Anglos.  Vir  plus, 
doctus,  etc.  In  Flandria  quidem  triginta  annis  viiit 
eum  Margarcla  Burgundie  duce,  regis  Edwaidi  quarti 
laioie."  —  Joannes  PjTsiut.  1619. 


n[sr, 


SO  years  in  the 
goiidy.  sister  to 
conclude  him  on 
■jTiomm  FuLL»« 

*•  William  Ca 
years  together. 

NiOOLWN,  1714, 

"  Gulielmus  C 

gallon  t]. 
as,  living 
!  of  Bu.. 


o  John  Kino. 


Margaret    dutchess  of  Bur^ndv, 
king  Edward  IV.,  in  Fhiuderi.'-— William 


IN'o^r,  according  to  Fabian,  Stow,  and  others, 
Margaret  of  York  whs  married  to  Cliarles  duke  of 
Burgundy  in  1468 ;  and  if  Caxtou  did  not  return 
to  England  about  the  year  1471,  as  Slow  asserts, 
he  was  certainly  established  at  WeEtiniDEt«r  in 
1477.  The  tkir^  years  of  the  learned  writers 
muat  therefore  be  reduced  to  less  tluui  ten  years] 

The  discrepancy  between  these  writers,  on 
another  Important  point,  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  their  agieenieiit  in  error,  as  above -described. 
Pits  save  Canton  flourished  in  14H3 ;  Fuller,  that 
he  died  in  14S6;  and  Tanner,  that  beJUmrubed 
about  1483,  and  died  in  1491.  Sbakspere  died  in 
1616 :  ill  what  year  did  he  flourish  7 

Bolton  Coknbt. 


An  opinion  prevails  that  biographers  nho  lived 
nearest  the  times  of  the  individuals  whom  they 
commemorate  are  most  entitled  to  belief,  as  having 
at  command  the  best  sources  of  infurma^on.  To 
this  rule,  however,  there  ore  numerous  exceptions ; 
fur  time,  which  casts  some  facts  into  oblivion,  also 


^tnar  fiattS. 
A   Hint    to  Calalogtie   3fakert.  —  Among    the 

many  excellent  schemes  proposed  for  the  arrange- 
ment and  diffusion  of  common  means  of  inform- 
ation, one  simple  one  appears  to  have  been  passed 
over  by  jbar  many  and  excellent  correspondents. 
I  will  briefly  illustrate  an  existing  deficiency  by  an 
example. 
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While  collecting  mat 
3»e2 

frised  to  find  tbe  commentArjr  of  Chalcidiut 
(■irallj  wAiltii^  in  oar  library  at  Cbrist  Chuix-h. 
AobsequentLy  (ttlien  I  did  not  nam  it,  having  Be- 
imtMl  a  better  edition  at  tiie  end  of  i'abneius' 
Sippolylta)  I  discovered  a  fine  ci^y  of  Badtus 
.Aacenaius'  «diti»  princeps,  bound  ujt  witli  AuluB 
.GelUua  and  Macrobiua,  but  utlcrly  ignored  in  tlie 
^Ckriat  Church  catnloi;iie. 

liM  instance  riiowg  the  aecessity  of  CArcfully 
jCxamining  the  iaatiiei  of  book?,  us  well  as  tlie  backs 
•ad  title-pages,  during  the  operation  of  cataloguing. 
Our  public  Ubiariea  are  licb  in  instances  of  a 
nmilar  overainht,  and  many  an  important  and 
M^terche  nork  is  unknown,  or  acquires  a  con- 
TOiuional  rarity,  through  its  conceiUment  at  the 
and  of  a  less  valuable,  but  more  bulky,  treatise. 

I  lM¥e  been  aroused  to  tbe  propriety  of  pub- 
&iliing  this  suggestion,  by  purchasing,  "dog  cheap," 
*  voluuie  labelled  Petrut  Cn'ni/ui,  but  containing 
Begei^put  (i.  e.  the  pseudo-Atobroeian  translation 
front  Josephus)  and  (he  Latin  grammarianE  at  tbe 
end,  all  by  the  albre-mentioned  printer. 

Theodobb  Aij^is  Buckles. 

VirgS  and  Qotdtmith.  —  The   same   beautiful 
tbougbt  is  traceable  rn  both  Virgil  and  Goldsmith. 
In  book  SI.  of  the  Mneid,  lines  495-6.  we  read  : 
"  Vobis  parts  qules ;  nullum  maris  leijuoi  arondum  ; 
leque  Ausonis,  jfn^wr  cedeittia  rHrOf 


I  should  like  to  be  informed  if  there  have  ever 
been  any  dcLiilcd  and  systematic  attempts  made 
at  interpreting  the  whole  of  this  curious  prophecy 
of  Merlin's,  W.  Fbasbr. 


In  the  Travelifr  these  lines  occur ; 
"  Rut  me,  not  destined  mch  delights  to  share. 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care  ; 
Impell'd,  with  steps  unceasin^i  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  gooit  that  mocks  me  with  the  view; 
That,  like  the  ciicle  baunrjing  earth  and  skies. 

Allures  from  fer,  yet,  as  I  foHoir,  Dies " 

Ar.FKED  GsTtl. 

Mmtal  Almanac  (Vol.  iv.,  pi  203.).  —  SIem. 
He  additive  number  for  tins  present  November 
is  1.  Hence  next  Wednesday  is  4-|>l,  that  is,  the 
Stb.  The  Sunday  following  is  i+l+7,  that  is, 
the  9th.  And  similarly  for  any  other  day  or  week 
in  thia  month.  A.  E.  B. 

Leeds,  Nov.  I.  1851. 

Merlin  and  the  Electric  Telegraph.—'Fbe  M- 
lowing  extract  from  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  in 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  BriHik  History,  book  vii. 
ch.  4t  roads  rather  curiously  in  these  days  of  rail- 
irays  and  of  electric  telegraph  communication  be- 
tiveen  France  and  England:  — 

"  Eric  sliall  hide  his  apples  witliii.  it,  and  tiall  mait 

tpta»,  and  the  sea  towards  the  Ciillic  coast  be  con- 
nan  Acor  anolho;  and  the  soil  of  the  isle  shall  Ik  en- 
larged. Tbe  Kcrets  of  the  deep  shall  be  rcTcaled,  and 
OaiiL  iblU, tremble  for  fear." 


Perhaps  I  am  convicting  myself  of  the  most  be- 
niu'hted  ignorance  by  asking  some  of  your  learned 
correspotidents  to-  eliicidate  lor  me  a  letter  of 
Bramhall's,  which  I  extract  from  his  works.  It 
was  written  to  his  swi  from  Antwerpi  and  rehtes 
to  the  early  years  of  o«»  great  Milton  at  Cant- 
ta-idge,  dated : 

•■  Antwerpe,  May  ^  1654. 

"That  lying  abusive  booli  [vii.,  the  Ihf.  Pap.  Ang,) 

Bishopp  Chappell's  pupil  in  Christ  Church  in  Cara- 
btidge,  but  turned  away  by  him,  as  he  well  deserred  to 
have  been,  out  of  the  UnivetMiy,  and  out  of  the  wcie^ 
of  men.  If  Salnasius  his  friends  knew  as-  much  o 
him  as  I,  they  would  make  him  go  ntar  to  hang  him- 
self. But  I  desire  not  10  wound  the  nation  through  hit 
sides,  yel  I  have  written  to  him  long  slnre  about  it 
roundly.  It  seems  he  desires  not  to  touch  upon  this 
subject."— Wn-* J,  vol.  i.  p.  S4.  Oiford,  1842. 

That  Milton  was  rusticated  from  CBinbridge> 
and  besides  (logged  by  Dr.  Cliappell,  there  seems 
littie  reason  to  doubt,  but  it  is  equally  dear  that 
the  punishment  was  only  a  temporary  one,  as  he 
again  went  into  residence,  and  took  the  degrees  of 
bachelorandraaster  of  arts  in  due  course.  Whence, 
then,  this  sweeping  accusation  of  the  great  and 
good  Bramhall  M,  whose  character  is  a  sufficient 
safeguard  that  he  at  all  -events  belimed  what  he 


said  f     Aubrey  relates  tbe  slorj  of  Milton's  being 

whipped  by  Dr.  Chappell,  and  afterwards  being 

transferred   to   the   tuition  of  one  Dr.  Tovell, 


who  dyed  parson  of  Lutterworth."*  Miltonhimself 
(Elfffiarum  Liber,  Eleg.  I.  ad  Carolum  Deodatum} 
speaks  of  hid  residence  in  London,  and  alludeS) 
rather  gratefully,  to  his  "exiliuni"   from   Cam- 
bridge, which  he  heartily  disliked.     He  also  alludes 
to  his  being  flogged,  as  there  seeros  a  whole  world 
of  meaning  in  Cateraque : 
"  Ne*  duri  libet  usrpie  minis  perferre  maglstr^ 
C^traque  ingenii>  not  svbeuiuia  mtot 
Si  sit  hoc  tiUiam  palrios  adiisse  penate*, 

Et  vacuum  curis  otia  grata  sequi, 
Non  ego  vel  pro/ugi  mimcii,  sorlerave  recuso-, 
LaEilus  et  cxilii  condilione  fruor,"  — Ver.  15.  &c. 
We  then  get  a  short  sketch  of  his  employments 
'  '     '      London ;  and  his  return  to 


[*  Dr.  Warton  has  given  a  long  note  on  the  word 
Cata-aipx  in  his  edition  of  Milton's  Foena,  1T9I, 
p.  421.  He  suggests  that  probably  "Dr.  Tovell" 
should   read   "■  Dr.    Tmtg,  parson   of    KegKor^,  in 
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Cambridge  is  mentioned  in  the  palinode  to  the 
last  of  bis  elegies : 

**  Donee  Socratieos  umbrosa  academia  rivos 
Prcebuit,  admissum  dedocuitque  jugum. 
Protinus  extinctis  ex  illo  tempore  flainmis, 
Cincta  rigeiit  raulto  pcctora  nostra  gelu.** 

Having  now  cleared  my  way  in  as  brief  a  manner 
as  possible,  I  must  profess  my  utter  disbelief  in 
the  enormities  of  Milton's  life  at  Catnbridge.  He 
was  certainly  flogged,  but  then  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  old  at  the  time,  and  we  know  that 
dogging  was  permitted  by  the  statutes  of  many 
colleges,  and  was  a  favourite  recreation  amongst 
the  deans,  tutoi*s,  and  censoi*s  of  the  day.  Bram* 
halFs  letter  has  indeed  been  a  marvellous  stum<- 
blin^*block  in  my  way,  ever  since  the  appearance 
of  the  last  edition  of  his  works ;  but  1  do  hope 
that  some  of  your  learned  correspondents  will 
.dispel  the  clouds  and  shadows  that  surround  me, 
and  prove  that,  at  all  events,  Milton  was  not 
worse  than  his  neighbours. 

Dr.  South  and  Cowley  were  never  flogged  at 
college,  but  certainly  they  were  of^en  flogged  at 
school,  or  they  could  not  speak  so  feelingly  on  the 
subject : 

**  Those  *plagosi  Orbilii'  (writes  South),  those  exe- 
cutioners, rather  than  instructors  of  youth  ;  persons 
fitted  to  lay  about  them  in  a  coach  or  cart,  or  to  dis- 
cipline boys  before  a  Spartan  altar,  or  rather  upon  it, 
than  to  have  anything  to  do  in  a  Christian  school. 
I  would  give  these  pedagogical  JehuSf  those  furious 
school-drivers,  the  same  advice  which  the  poet  says 
Phoebus  gave  his  son  Phaeton  (just  such  another  driver 
as  themselves),  that  he  should  parcere  stimuHs  (the 
stimulus  in  driving  being  of  the  same  use  formerly  that 
the  lash  is  now).  Stripes  and  blows  are  the  last 
and  basest  remedy,  and  scarce  ever  fit  to  be  used  but 
upon  such  as  carry  their  brains  in  their  backs,  and  have 
souls  so  dull  and  stupid  as  to  serve  for  little  else  but  to 
keep  their  bodies  from  putrefaction." — Sermon  upon 
Proverbs,  xxii.  6, 

And  Cowley,  in  describing  the  Betda  (Angl. 
birch-tree),  how  he  does  paint  from  nature ! 

'*  Mollis  et  alba  cutim,  fbrmosam  vertice  fundens 
Csesariem,  sed  mens  tetrica  est,  sed  nulla  nee  arbor 
Nee  fera  sylvarum  crudelior  incolit  umbras : 
Nam  simul  atque  urbes  concessura  intrare  domosque 
Plagosum  Orbilinm  sicvumque  imitata  Draconem 
Ilia  furit,  non  ulla  viris  delicta,  nee  ullum 
Indulgens  ludum  pueris  ;  inscribere  membra 
Discentum,  teueroque  rubescere  sanguine  gaudet.'* 
Ptantarum^  lib.  vi.  pag.  323.  Londini,  1668. 

That  Milton*8  character  was  notorious  or  infa- 
mous at  Cambridge  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  proved;  and  there  is  in  his  favour  this  most 
overwhelming  testimony,  that  he  never  forfeited 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  great  and  good 
Was  Sir  Henry  Wotton  writing  to  a  man  of 
blighted  and  blasted  reputation  when  he  sent  the 
kind  and  complimentary  letter  prefixed  to  Comus  f 


In  that  he  not  merely  eulogises  the  **Dorique 
delicacy**  of  Milton*s  songs  and  odes,  but  gives 
him  much  kind  and  considerate  advice  upon  the 
course  he  was  to  pursue  in  his  travels,  as  well  as 
some  introductions  to  his  own  fViends,  and  pro* 
mises  to  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
him  during  his  absence.  Milton  was  very  proud 
of  this  letter,  and  ppenks  of  it  in  his  befewdo 
Secunda.  Again,  Milton*8  associates  at  Cambridge 
must  have  known  all  abcmt  the  misdemeanour 
(whatever  it  was)  that  caused  his  rustication,  and 
yet  they  permitted  him  to  take  a  part  in,  and 
perhaps  to  write  the  preface  of,  the  ever  memo* 
rable  volume  which  contained  the  first  edition  of 
Lycidas, 

The  person  commemorated  was  Edward  Kinev 
a  Fellow  of  Christ*s  College,  Cambridge  (Milton  a 
own  college);  and  I  need  not  adduce  Milton*s 
affecting  allusions  to  their  close  and  intimate 
friendship.  It  was  for  another  of  the  F^Uow^  of 
Christ's  College  that  Milton  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
(the  very  year  after  his  rustication)  wrote  the 
academic  exercise  Naturam  non  pati  Seniwm^ 
found  amongst  his  Latin  poems.  But  I  will  oiuti 
a  great  many  arguments  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
ask  this  question.  Why  has  Milton's  college  career 
escaped  the  lash  of  three  of  the  most  sarcastic  of 
writers,  Cleveland,  Butler,  and  South,  who  were 
his  contemporaries  ?  Cleveland  must  have  known 
him  well,  as  he,  as  well  as  Milton,  had  contributed 
some  memorial  verses  to  King,  and  party  feeling 
would  perhaps  have  overcome  coll^iate  associa* 
tions.  Nor  could  their  mutual  connexion  with 
Golden  Grove  have  saved  him  from  the  aspersions 
of  Butler.  After  the  Restoration,  Richard  Lord 
Vaughan,  Eiu*l  of  Carbery,  appointed  the  author 
of  Hvdihras  to  the  stewardship  of  Ludlow  Castle ; 
and  his  second  wife  was  the  Lady  Alice  Egerton, 
who,  at  the  nge  of  thirteen,  had  acted  the  Lady  in 
Milton^s  Comus.  It  was  to  her  likewise  that 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  dedicated  the  thii*d  edition 
of  the  third  part  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  as  he  had 
dedicated  the  first  edition  to  Lord  Carbery 's  former 
wife,  whose  funeral  sermon  he  preached.  I  do  not 
remember  that  Cleveland  or  Butler  have  on  any 
occasion  satirised  Milton;  but  I  do  remember  that 
Dr.  South  has  done  so,  and  I  cannot  understand 
his  silence  on  the  matter  if  Milton's  private  cha- 
racter had  been  notorious.  Of  course  I  do  not 
believe  the  anonymous  invective  ascribed  to  a  son 
of  Bishop  Hall's.  Dr.  South  was  not  the  man  to 
**  mince  matters,"  and  yet  Milton's  college  life  has 
escaped  his  sarcasms.  What  his  opinion  of  Milton 
was  we  may  learn  from  his  sermon  preached  before 
King  Charles  11.  upon  Judges  xix.  30. 

"  The  Latin  advocate  (Mr.  Milton),  who,  like  a 
blind  adder,  has  spit  so  nmch  poyson  upon  the  king^ 
person  and  cause,"  &c. 

"  In  praefat  ad  defensionem  pro  populo  Anglicano  (as 
his  Latin  is)."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  201-*.     Dublin,  179a  IbL 
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Any  one  who  can  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty 
will  much  oblige  me,  asBramhairs  letter  is  a  pain- 
ful mystery,  and  truth  of  any  kind  is  always  less 
distressing  than  vague  and  shadowy  surmises. 

Kt. 

Waimington,  Oct.  16.  1851. 


of  Lancaster  became  extinct ;  the  royal  branch 
having  already  failed  at  the  death  of  Henry  VI. 

There  appears  some  little  confusion  in  fiurke's 
excellent  work,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
p.  xxi.  of  the  Introduction,  &c.,  with  the  genealogy 
of  the  Beaufort  family.  A.  B. 

Clifton. 


THE   SEMPILLS   OF   BELTRUS  :   BOBERT   SEMPILL. 

Some  few  months  ago  there  was  published  in 
Edinburgh  the  first  collected  and  only  complete 
edition  of  the  Poems  by  tiie  three  brothers  "  Sir 
James,  Robert,  and  Francis  Sempill  of  Beltrus," 
better  known  as  the  authors  of  "  The  Pack-Man's 
Paternoster ;  or,  a  Picktooth  for  the  Pope,"  "  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Uabbie  Simson,  Piper  of 
Kilbarchum,"  "The  Blythsome  Wedding,"  "Mag- 
gie Lauder,"  &c.,  with  biographical  notices  of  their 
lives.  I  am  now  anxious  to  know  if  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  can  inform  me  if  copies 
of  the  original  editions  of  the  Poems  by  '*  Robert 
Sempill"  can  be  procured,  or  if  they  are  in  any  of 
the  public  or  private  libraries  in  England  ?  The 
following  are  what  I  am  in  quest  of,  vjz. : 

1.  The  Regentis  Tragedie^  1570. 

2.  The  Bischoppis  Lyfe  and  Testament^  1571. 

3.  My  Lorde  Methwenis  Tragedie^  1572. 

4.  The  Sege  of  the  Castel  of  Edinhw^gh,  1573. 
Also  where  any  notice  as  to  his  family,  life,  and 

character  can  be  found. 

A  collection  of  Sempill's  Poems ^  with  some 
autlientic  account  of  the  author,  is  certainly  a 
desideratum  in  Scottish  literature.  T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh,  Oct.  18.  1851. 


DESCENDANTS    OF   JOHN   OP   GAUNT. 

John  of  Gaunt,  by  his  third  wife  Katharine  Swyn- 
f(»rd,  left  four  children,  born  before  his  marriage 
with  her,  but  legitimates!  by  act  of  parliament.  Of 
these  the  eldest  is  thus  mentioned  in  Burke's  "In- 
troduction" to  the  Peerage^  p.  xxi. :  — 

"  John  de  Beaufort,  Marquess  of  Somerset  and 
Dorset,  who  married  Marjjaret,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  had  a  son  John,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  whose  on'y  daughter  and  heir^  Margaret, 
married  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  liichmund,  and  was 
mother  of  Henry  VII." 

Query,  Was  Margaret  "  only  child,"  as  well  as 
only  daughter  of  John  Duke  of  Somerset  ?  or 
was  she  not  sister  to  Henry,  Edmund,  and  John, 
successively  Dukes  of  Somerset  ?  (See  Burke's 
Peerage^  "  Duke  of  Beaufort.") 

In  that  case,  after  the  ileath  of  this  last-named 
Duke  John  issueless,  she  woiild  become  "sole 
heir,"  as  she  had  always  been  "sole  daughter,"  of 
Duke  John  the  First. 

Or  was  she  in  fact  the  daughter  of  this  second 
and  last  Duke  John  ?    At  his  death  the  male  line 


246.  Rocky  Chasm  wear  Gaeta :  Earthquake  at 
the  Crucifixion. — Dr.  Basire  (who  was  archdeacon 
of  Northumberland,  prebendary  of  Durham,  and 
chaplain  to  King  Charles  the  Martyr  and  King 
Charles  II.),  in  his  account  of  a  tour  made  hj 
himself  and  companions  in  1649,  says  : 

<*  Wee  landed  to  see  Gaeta,  a  pleasant,  strong,  and 
very  antient  citty.  In  it  we  saw  some  wonders,  espe* 
cially  the  thorow  rupture  of  a  rocky  mountain  by  an 
earthquake,  which  tradition  sayes,and  Cardinal  Baronius 
publishes  to  have  happened  at  our  Saviour's  passion  :  a 
stupendous  sight  it  is  however,  and  well  worth  our 
digression." —  Correspondence^  §^c.,  of  Basire,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell,  p.  90. 

I  cannot  here  consult  Baronius,  to  see  whether 
he  gives  any  references,  and  should  be  very  glad 
to  be  referred  to  any  ancient  historian  who  has 
noticed  the  event  to  which  this  remarkable  chasm 
is  attributed,  and  to  know  whether  the  tradition  is 
preserved  by  any  classical  writer.  I  do  not  find 
the  chasm  in  question  described  by  any  naturalist, 
or  other  traveller,  whose  writings  I  have  been  able 
to  refer  to.  It  is  in  a  locality  which  abounds  with 
indications  of  volcanic  action.  It  is  said  that  the 
Monte  Somma  was  probably  not  distinct  from  the 
present  cone  of  Vesuvius  prior  to  the  great  erup-* 
tion  in  a.d.  79.  In  Dr.  Dauheny  8  Description  of 
Active  and  Extinct  Volcanos,  mention  is  made  of 
an  ancient  town  beneath  the  town  of  Sessa,  where 
a  chamber  with  antique  frescoes  and  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  were  disinterred,  of  the  overr 
whelming  of  wliich  there  is  no  record,  nor  is  there 
even  a  tradition  of  any  eruption  having  occurred 
near  it  in  the  memory  of  man.  W.  S.  G* 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

247.  Cavalcade.  —  Your  correspondent  Mr.  W. 
H.  Hesleden,  in  his  description  of  "  A  Funeral 
in  Hamburgh"  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  269.),  has  twice  made 
use  of  the  word  cavalcade  in  reference  to  that 
which  would  otherwise  appear  to  be  a  walking 
procession.  He  will  oblige  me  (and  I  dare  say 
others  of  your  readers)  by  explaining  whether  the 
procession  was  really  equestrian,  or  whether  he  hag 
any  authority  for  the  application  of  the  term  to 
pedestrians.  The  use  of  the  word  cannot  liave 
been  a  mere  oversight,  since  it  is  repeated.  The 
relation  in  which  it  stands  makes  it  very  doubtful 
whether  it  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  intended  to 
describe  a  riding  party.  If,  by  any  latitude,  the 
word  may  be  otherwise  applied,  an  authority  would 
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be  interesting.    If  it  is  an  error,  it  certainly  should 
not  go  uncorrected  in  "  Notes  and  Queries." 

NOCAB. 
Harley  Street. 

248.  A  Sept  of  J^ibernians. — Is  sept  a  word  of 
Erse  etymology  ;  and,  if  not,  of  what  other  ?  Has 
it  a  specific  sense  ;  or  is  it  a  general  equivalent  to 
clann  or  treuhh  f  _  A.  N. 

-  .249.  Yankee  Doodle, — Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents explain  the  origin  of  this  song,  or  state  in  what 
book  a  correct  version  of  it  can  be  found  ?  Like- 
wise, whether  the  tune  is  of  older  date  than  the 
song-  To  some  these  may  appear  trite  questions; 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  1  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  the  information  I  require  elsewhere,  and 
lily  applications  for  the  song  at  several  music 
shops,  when  I  was  last  in  London,  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Sampson  Walkee. 

Cambridge. 

250.  Seventeenth  of  Novemher:  Custom, — When 
at  school  at  Christ's  Hospital,  many  years  ago,  a 
curious  custom  prevailed  on  the  17th  November 
respecting  which  i  had  not  then  sufficient  curiosity 
to  inquire. 

Two  or  more  boys  would  take  one  against  whom 
they  had  any  spite  or  grudge,  and  having  lifted 
him  by  the  arms  and  legs  would  bump  him  on  the 
hard  stones  of  the  cloisters. 

-  I  have  often,  since  I  left  the  school,  wondered 
what  could  be  the  origin  of  this  practice,  and  more 
especially  as  the  day  was  recognised  as  having 
some  connexion  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  reading  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley"  with  notes 
by  Willis,  published  in  the  Traveller's  Library^  I 
i&nd  at  p.  134.  what  I  consider  a  fair  explanation. 
A  full  account  is  there  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  citizens  of  London  intended  to  cele- 
brate, in  1711,  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's accession  on  17th  November ;  some  parts 
of  which  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  copied 
during  the  excitement  against  the  papal  bull  in 
November  1850. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  originally  the  unfortu- 
nate boy  who  had  to  endure  the  rude  bumping  by 
his  schoolfellows  was  intended  to  represent  the 
pope  or  one  of  his  emissaries,  and  that  those  who 
inflicted  the  punishment  were  looked  upon  as 
good  Protestants. 

Is  there  any  other  school  where  this  day  is 
celebrated ;  and  if  so,  what  i)articular  custom 
prevails  tlierc  ? 

The  boys  always  attended  morning  service  at 
Christ  Church  on  this  day.  F.  B.  Relton. 

251.  Chatter-box. — The  derivation  of  this  word 
would  seem  very  plain,  and  yet  I  have  some 
doubts  about  it,  I  used  to  think  that  we  called  a 
person  a  "chatter-box"  because  he  or  she  was, 
metaplwrically  speaking,  a  box  full  of  chatter,  as 


we  should  call  another  person  a  bag'of-bones. 
And  this  seemed  confirmed  by  the  German 
plaudertasche^  or  a  chatter-bog,  till  I  learnt  from 
Wackernnge],  Glossary  that  in  the  Middle  High 
German  Taschez=a  woman.  (See  under  "  Flatter- 
tasche.")  I  believe  we  meet  with  the  word  again 
in  the  epithet  Maultasche  applied  to  the  celebrated 
Margaret  Maultasche,  the  wile  of  Louis  the  Elder; 
I.  <♦.  Margaret,  the  woman  with  the  large  mouth. 
The  word  also  occurs  in  tlie  Danish  Taske:=^a  girl, 
a  wench.  Hence,  I  conclude  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  German  platudertasche  means  a 
chattering  woman.  Has  our  cbatter-box  the  same 
meaning — i.e.  is  there  a  word  for  tvoman  or 
female  in  any  of  our  ancient  languages  from 
which  box  might  arise  ?  The  only  word  which 
occurs  to  me  just  now  as  confirming  such  a  sup- 
position is  buxom  ("  to  be  bonere  and  buxom,  in 
bedde  and  at  borde."  Ancient  Matrimony  Ser- 
vice), which  is  thus-r^ivomanly.  J.M.  (4) 
St.  Mary  Tavy,  Tavistock* 

252.  Printing  in  1449,  and  Shakspeare. — As  the 
Esil  controversy  seems  now,  if  not  settled,  to  be  at 
least  lulled,  at  the  risk  of  stirring  up  another  Shak- 
spearean  discussion,  I  venture  to  set  down  a  passage 
in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  which  I  have 
never  yet  seen  satisfactorily  explained.     It  is  — 

**  Act  IV.  Scene  7.  —  Cade.  .  .  .  Thou  hast  most 
traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  erect- 
ing a  grammar-school :  and  whereas,  before,  our  fore- 
fathers had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally, 
thoit  hast  caused  printing  to  he  used;  and  contrary  to  the 
king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper' 
milL** 

Is  this  a  mere  wilful  anachronism  on  Shak- 
speare's  part ;  or  had  "  that  misunderstood  politi- 
cian "  Mr.  John  Cade  any  ground  for  this  particular" 
accusation  against  the  Lord  Treasurer  Say  ?  Per- 
haps some  of  your  correspondents  who  have  con- 
tributed the  very  interesting  Notes  onCaxton  and 
Printing  will  elucidate  the  matter.       W.  Fbaseb. 

253.  Texts  before  Sermons. — What  is  the  origin 
of,  and  the  authority  for  our  present  use  of  texts 
of  Holy  Scripture  before  sermons  ?  In  the  Ro* 
man  Catholic  church  the  custom,  I  believe,  is  not 
the  same.  The  homilies  used  in  the  Church  of 
England  have  no  texts.  In  the  ancient  Postils, 
was  the  gospel  for  the  day  again  read  from  the 
pulpit,  or  were  the  heai^rs  supposed  to  carry  it  in 
their  minds  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that  texts  are  now 
in  most  cases  merely  the  pegs  whereon  the  sermon 
is  hung,  so  to  speak,  and  are  not  read  as  passages 
of  Holy  Scripture  to  be  expounded  to  an  audience 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Perhaps  this  Query  may  draw  forth  some  remarks 
on  the  subject.  G.  R.  M. 

254.  Paradyse,  Hell,  Purgatory.  —  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  favour  me  with  the  history 
and  uses  of  three  Chambers  or  Houses  in  West* 
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"  Modem  Universal  History ^^  —  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preface  of  this  History,  in  vol. 
xvi.  of  the  first  edition,  it  is  stated,  "  this  work 
is  illustrated  by  the  most  complete  set  of  maps 
that  modern  geography  furnishes."  My  copy 
is  a  very  fine  one,  but  I  do  not  find  any  maps 
whatever  in  it.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  whether  such  maps  exist ;  and  if  so,  in  what 
volumes,  and  at  what  pages,  they  ought  to  be? 
Are  they  to  be  obtained  separately  ?     S.  Quarto. 

[The  maps  and  charts,  thirty-seven  in  number,  to  the 
Modem  part  of  the  Universal  History,  were  published 
separately,  in  folio,  1 766  :  the  volume  and  page  where 
they  are  to  be  inserted  are  given  on  each  plate.] 

Origin  of  Evil, — Where  shall  I  find  this  pro- 
blem fully  discussed  ?  A.  A.  D. 

[In  Abp.  King's  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil t  trans- 
lated by  Bishop  Law,  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions.] 

Nolo  Hpiscopari,-^Why  is  this  phrase  applied 
to  sk feigned  reliwtance  in  accepting  an  offer? 

A.  A.  D. 

[From  a  note  in  Blackstone*s  Commentaries^  vol.  i. 
p.  380.,  edit.  Christian,  we  learn  that  "  it  is  a  prevail- 
ing vulgar  error,  that  every  bishop,  before  he  accepts 
the  bishoprick  which  is  offered  him,  affects  a  maiden 
coyness,  and  answers  Nolo  episcopari.  The  origin  of 
these  words  and  the  notion  J  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover ;  the  bishops  certainly  give  no  such  refusal  at 
present,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  never  did  at 
any  time  in  this  country,"] 

Avihors  of  the  Homilies.  —  Presuming  that  the 
authors  of  the  Church  Homilies  are  well  known, 
their  writings  havinff  been  adopted  by  our  church, 
and  set  forth  and  enjoined  by  authority  to  be  read 
in  all  churches,  I  fear  I  am  only  showing  great 
ignorance  by  asking  where  I  can  meet  with  a  list 
of  the  writers  of  those  discourses,  distinguishing 
which  of  the  Homilies  were  written  by  each  au- 
thor ;  and  if  the  writers  of  some  of  them  be  un- 
known, then  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  names 
of  such  as  are  known,  and  the  particular  Homilies 
which  were  written  by  them.  G.  R.  C. 

[Carwithen,  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
vol.  i.  p.  221.  note  g,  speaking  of  the  first  book  of 
Homilies,  says,  "  These  Homilies  were  the  work  of 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Hopkins,  and  Becon,  one 
of  Cranmer*s  chaplains.  There  is  little  but  internal 
evidence  by  which  the  author  of  any  particular  Homily 
can  be  ascertained.  The  Homily  *  Of  the  Salvation 
of  Mankind,'  being  the  third  as  they  are  now  placed, 
was  ascribed  by  Gardiner  to  Cranmer ;  and  Cranmer 
never  denied  that  it  was  his.  The  eleventh,  in  three 
parts,  is  by  Becon  ;  and  it  is  printed  among  his  works 
published  by  himself  in  three  volumes  folio.  It  is  in 
the  second  volume."  Consult  also  I^e  Bas*  Life  of 
Cranmer,  vol.  i.  p.  284.,  and  Soames'  Hist,  of  the  Re- 
formation, vol.  iii.  p.  56."] 


Family  of  Hotham  of  YorJtshire. — The  family 
of  Hotham,  or  Hothum,  of  Boudeby  in  Yorkshire, 
acquired  large  possessions  in  Kilkenny  at  an  early 
period,  apparently  in  consequence  of  an  intermar- 
riage with  the  Le  Despencers,  lords  of  a  third  of 
the  liberty  of  Kilkenny.  Can  any  reader  of 
**  Notes  anp  Queries"  supply  me  with  a  pedigree 
of  that  family,  especially  as  connecting  tnerewith 
Sir  John  Hotham,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  3779—1782? 
Any  particulars  respecting  tiie  life  of  that  prelate 
will  also  be  thankfully  acknowledged :  be  is  said 
to  have  been  a  member  of  an  old  Yorkshire 
family.  (Cotton's  Fasti  EcclesitB  HibemioB^  vol.  ii. 
p.  288.)  James  Graves. 

Kilkenny,  Oct.  JL  185 L 

[There  are  several  references  to  the  Hotham  family 
in  Sims'  Index  to  all  the  Pedigrees  and  Arms  in  the 
Heralds^  Visitations  and  other  Genealogical  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  under  Yorkshire.  Granger  (^ Bio- 
graphical Hist.,  vol.  ii,  p.  217.)  bas  given  a  short 
account  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  Governor  of  Hull  temp, 
Charles  I.  See  also  Gentleman* s  Mag.,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  182., 
for  a  notice  of  Sir  Charles;  and  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  633.  for 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Lady  Dorothy  Hotham.] 

Vogelweide,  —  What  authority  has  Longfellow 
for  his  legend  of  Walter  of  the  Bird  Meadow  f 
I  find  this  epitaph  given  as  his  in  Hone  : 
"  Pascua  qui  volucrum  vivus,  Walthere,  fuisti> 
Qui  flos  eloquii,  qui  Palladis  os,  obiisti ! 
£rgo  quod  aureolam  probitas  tua  possit  habere. 
Qui  legit,  hie  dicat  —  *  Deus  istius  miserere  1  * " 

Has  Julius  Mosen's  Legend  of  the  CrossbUlj 
translated  by  Longfellow,  any  more  ancient 
foundation  ?  Mortimer  Collins. 

[The  epitaph,  and  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Walter  Vogelweide,  with  some  ably  translated 
specimens  of  his  poetical  compositions,  will  be  found  in 
the  late  Edgar  Taylor's  Lays  of  the  Minnisingers,  Svo. 
London,  1825.] 

Meaning  of  Skeatta. — What  is  a  silver  Skeatta  ? 
See  Gent.  Mag.,  May,  1851,  p.  537. 

J.  R.  Relton. 

[Mr.  Akerman,  in  his  very  useful  Numismatic  Manual, 
p.  227.,  says,  *'  The  word  sceatta  is  by  some  derived 
from  sceat,  a  part  or  portion.  Professor  White,  in  a 
paper  read  to  the  Ashmoiean  Society,  remarks,  that  it 
is  of  Mceso- Gothic  origin,  scait  signifying  in  the  Gos- 
pels of  Uphilas  a  pound,  a  penny,  and,  indeed,  money 
in  general."  Ruding  observes  that,  "  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  precise  value  of  the  sceatta,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  smallest  coin  known  among  the  Saxons 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century,  as  appears 
from  its  forming  part  of  a  proverb :  Ne  sceat  ne  scilling, 
From  the  least  to  the  greutest.*^'\ 

MARRIAGE    Or   ECCLESIASTICS. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  57. 125.  193.  196.  298.) 
Your  general  readers  have  reason  to  be  as  much 
obliged  as  myself  to  your  correspondents  Cephas 
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and  K.  S.  for  the  information  contained  in  the 
former's  criticism?,  and  the  latter*s  addition  to 
what  you  had  inserted  in  inj  name  on  the  subject 
of  clerical  marriages. 

Cephas  is  very  fair;  for  he  does  not  find  fault 
with  other  persons*  versions  of  the  first  part  of 
Heb.  xiii.  4.  without  givinnj  his  own  version  to  be 
compared ;  and  he  states  the  ground  of  his  criti- 
cisms on  my  reference  to  it.  He  has  kindly  told 
your  readers,  what  they  might  have  conjectured 
from  the  Italics  in  our  authorized  version,  that  in 
rendering  TifuoQ  6  ydfjLos  iu  iratrt,  "  Marriage  is  ho- 
nourable in  all,**  they  inserted  is;  and  to  show 
your  readers  an  example  of  keeping  closer  to  the 
original,  he  himself  renders  it  as  follows:  "Let 
(the  laws  of)  marriage  be  revered  in  all  things^ 
and  the  marriage  bed  be  undefiled.** 

Then  comes  his  exposure  of  my  unhappy  mis- 
take :  "  H.  Walter  mistakes  the  adjective /<?mi- 
nine  4v  irutri  as  meaning  all  men,''*  Really,  had 
I  known  that  vcuri  was  an  adjective  feminine,  I 
could  scarcely  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing it  to  mean  all  men.  But  many  of  your 
readers  will  be  likely  to  feel  some  sympathy  for 
my  error,  while  they  learn  from  Cephas  that  the 
ordinary  Greek  grammars,  in  which  they  can  have 
proceeded  but  a  very  few  pages  before  they  read 
and  were  called  upon  to  repeat  the  cases  of  iras, 
irao-a,  irav,  were  quite  wrong  in  teaching  us  that 
thouorh  ircUri  mi^ht  be  either  masculine  or  neuter, 
it  must  not  be  taken  for  a  feminine  form.  But  be- 
fore we  correct  this  error  in  one  of  the  first  parses 
of  our  grammar,  I  presume  that  we  should  all  like 
to  know  from  what  recondite  source  Cephas  has 
discovered  that  ttouti,  and  not  iratroiy,  is  the  feminine 
form  of  this  constantly-recurring  adjective. 

But  farther,  p.  193.  will  show  that  I  did  not 
ffive  him  a  ri<jht  to  assume  that  I  should  construe 
irao-t  "  all  TnenV  For  under  my  mistaken  view  of 
its  being  masculine,  I  thought  the  weaker  sex  was 
included  ;  and  being  myself  a  married  man,  I  knew 
that  marriage  comprehends  women  as  well  as  men. 

But  there  is  still  more  to  be  learnt  from  the 
criticisms  of  Cephas,  which  the  learned  world 
never  knew  before.  For,  having  told  us  that 
vacri  is  an  adjective  feminine,  he  adds,  "  it  signifies 
here  in  all  things;'*  whereas  the  grammars  have 
lon!»  taught  that  things  must  not  be  understood 
unless  the  adjective  be  neuter.  Perhaps  he 
had  better  concede  that  the  grammars  have  not 
been  wrong  in  allowing  that  irwri  may  be  neuter  ; 
and  then,  as  we  know  that  it  is  also  masculine,  and 
he  knows  it  to  be  feminine,  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be  of  all  genders;  and  so  young  learners  will  be 
spared  all  the  trouble  of  distinguishing  between 
them.  If  it  be  admitted  that  vafft  is  neuter  here, 
it  may  signify  all  things. 

My  other  mistake,  he  says,  has  been  that  of  not 
perceiving  that  the  imperative  let  should  be  sup- 
plied, instead  of  the  indicative  be.    This  must  be 


allowed  to  be  open  to  debate  ;  but  as  the  proper 
meaning  of  rlfuoc  is  "  to  be  esteemed  honourable,*' 
"had  in  reputation'*  (Acts  v.  34.),  will  it  be  a  mis- 
take to  say,  that  the  primitive  Christians  would 
properly  respect  marriage,  in  their  clergy  as  well 
as  in  others,  on  the  ground  of  the  Scriptures  say* 
ing,  "  Let  marriage  be  esteemed  honourably  in 
every  respect?"  Could  they  properly  want  ground 
for  allowing  it  to  the  clergy,  when  they  could  also 
read  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  II.,  and  Titus  i.  G.?  As  Cephas 
quotes  the  Vulgate  for  authority  in  favour  of  enim 
in  the  next  clause,  he  might  have  told  your 
readers  to  respect  its  authority  in  rendering  the 
first  clause,  "  Honorabile  connubium  in  omnibus." 
And  if  he  has  no  new  rules  for  correcting  Syriac 
as  well  as  Greek,  that  very  ancient  version,  though 
the  gender  of  the  adjective  be  ambiguous  in  the 
equivalent  ta  iroo-i,  renders  the  next  clause,  "  and 
their  couch  is  pure, "  showing  that  persons  were 
understood. 

Next  comes  K.  S.,  who  tells  your  readers  that 
Whiston  quotes  the  welUknown  Doctor  Wall  for 
evidence  as  to  the  prohibition  of  second  marriages 
among  the  Greek  clergy,  before  the  Council  of 
Nice.  I  should  like  to  know  something  of  this 
well-knoum  Doctor.  There  was  a  well-known 
Mr.  Wall,  who  wrote  on  baptism ;  and  there  was 
a  Don  Ricardo  Wall,  a  Spanish  minister  of  state, 
well  known  in  his  day  ;  and  there  was  a  Governor 
Wall,  too  well  known  from  his  being  hanged ;  but 
I  cannot  find  that  any  of  these  was  a  Doctor,  so  as  to 
be  the  well-known  Doctor  AVall,  whose  "  authority 
no  one  would  willingly  undervalue,'*(p.  299.)  As  for 
poor  Whiston,  his  Jiame  was  well  known  too,  as  a 
bye- word  for  a  person  somewhat  crazy,  when  he 
quitted  those  mathematical  studies  which  com- 
pelled him  to  fix  his  mind  (m  his  subject  with 
steadiness  whilst  pursuing  them.  K.  S.  has  told 
us  that  he  terms  "  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  the 
most  sacred  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New 
Testament.'*  Such  an  opinion  is  quite  enough  as 
a  test  of  Whiston's  power  of  judging  in  such  ques- 
tions. After  much  discussion,  the  most  learned  of 
modem  investigators  assigns  the  compilation  of  the 
first  six  books  of  those  Constitutions  to  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  and  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourth. 

In  the  remarks  to  which  Cephas  has  thus  ad- 
verted, I  gave  some  evidence  of  marriages  among 
ecclesiastics,  at  later  dates  than  your  correspondent 
supposes  such  to  have  been  allowed.  Can  he  dis- 
prove that  evidence?  (See  Vol.  iv.,  p.  194.) 

H£:«BT  Walter. 

Your  correspondent  Cbpbas  attacks  the  autho- 
rised version  of  HeK  xiii.  4.,  and  favoiirs  your 
readers  with  another.  I  venture  to  otFer  a  few 
remarks  on  both  these  points. 

I.  He  thinks  — 

**  The  authors  of  the*  autlioriscd  version-  advisedly 
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inserted  is  instead  of  letf  to  forward  their  own  new  (?) 
doctrines." 

Doubtless  whatever  the  translators  did  was  done 
*•  advisedly ; "  but  what  proof  has  Cephas  that  they 
adopted  the  present  version  merely  to  serve  their 
own  "interest?'*  Some  verb  must  be  supplied, 
and  either  form  will  suit  the  passage.  It  is  true 
that  Hammond  prefers  let  to  t«,  but  there  is  as 
great  authority  on  the  other  side. 

1 .  St.  Chrysostom : 

"  For  marriage  is  honourable^  and  the  bed  undefiled: 
why  art  thou  ashamed  of  the  honourable;  why  blusliest 
thou  at  the  undefiled?" —  Horn.  XII.  (Colos.vi.),  Oxf. 
Trans.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  330. 

"  For  marriage  is  honourable.** — Horn.  -X".  (1  Tim,  i.), 
Oxf.  Trans.,  vol.  xii.  p.  77. 

"  And  this  I  say,  not  as  accusing  marriage ;  for  it  is 
honourable :  but  those  who  have  used  it  amiss."  — 
Jlom.  IX.  (2  Corin.  iii.),  Oxf.  T.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  120. 

**  And  the  blessed  Paul  says,  *  Marriage  is  honour- 
able  in  all,  and  the  bed  undefiled ;''  but  he  has  nowhere 
said,  that  the  care  of  riches  is  honourable,  but  the  re- 
verse."— Horn.  V.  (Tit.  ii.),  Oxf.  T.,  vol.  xii.  p.  313. 

**  Thus  marriage  is  accounted  an  honourable  thing 
both  by  us  and  by  those  without :  and  it  is  honourable.** 

—  Horn.  XII.  (1  Cor.  ii.),  Oxf.  T.,  vol.  iv.  p.  160. 

2.  St.  Augustine : 

"  Hear  what  God  saith  ;  not  what  thine  own  mind, 
in  indulgence  to  thine  own  sins,  may  say,  or  what  thy 
friend,  thine  enemy  rather  and  his  own  too,  bound  in 
the  same  bond  of  iniquity  with  thee,  may  .say.  Hear 
then  what  the  Apostle  saith  :  *  Marriage  is  honourable  in 
all,  and  the  bed  undefiled.  But  whoremongers  and  adul- 
terers God  will  judge." —  Horn,  on  N.  T.,  Serm.  xxsLil. 
[82  B],  Oxf.  T.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  363. 

*'  '  Honourable,  thereforey  is  marriage  in  all,  [he  had 
just  before  been  speaking  of  married  persons]  and 
the  bed  undefiled.*  And  this  we  do  not  so  call  a  good, 
as  that  it  is  a  good  in  comparison  of  fornication,"  &c. 

—  Short  Treat,  de   Boho   Conjug.f    Oxf.    T.,  vol.  xxii. 
p.  283. 

3.  St.  Jerome,  to  whose  authority  perhaps 
Cephas  will  sooner  bow  on  a  version  of  Holy 
Scripture  than  to  Hammond's  : 

"  Illi  scriptum  est :  *  Honorabiles  nuptiae,  et  cubile 
immaculatum  : '  Tibi  legitur,  *  Fornicatores  autem  et 
adulteros  judicabit  Deus.'" — 69.  Epist,  ad  Oceaa^ 
Hier.   Op.,  vol.  i.  f.  325.   Basileae.   Ed.  Erasm.  1526. 

In  all  these  passages  the  words  are  quoted 
affirmatively,  as  is  evident  from  the  context :  and 
it  seems  more  likely,  as  well  as  more  charitable,  to 
believe  that  our  translators  were  induced  to  adopt 
the  present  version  in  deference  to  such  aiuthorities, 
than  to  impute  to  them  paltry  motives  of  party 
purposes,  which  at  the  same  time  they  have  them- 
selves taken  the  surest  means  to  get  exposed,  by 
printing  the  inserted  word  in  Italics.  Can  Cephas 
adduce  any  Father  who  quotes  the  text  as  he  would 


read  it,  in  the  imperative  mood,  and  with  the  sense 
of  "all  things,"  not  "all  persons?"  There  may 
be  such,  but  they  require  to  be  alleged  in  the  face 
of  positive  and  adverse  testimony.  It  is  evident 
tluit  the  mere  substitutioQ  of  itnv  for  iari,  without 
an  entire  change  of  the  rest  of  the  passage,  will 
make  no  difference ;  for  that  which  was  an  asser- 
tion before  will  then  have  become  a  command. 

II.  Cephas  proposes  another  version,  and  ob- 
serves, "  H.  Walter  mistakes  the  adjective  femi- 
nine iu  iraffi  as  meaning  *  all  men,*  whereas  it 
signifies  here  'in  all  things.'"  Probably  this  is 
the  first  time  that  Mr.  H.  Walter  and  your  other 
readers  ever  heard  that  iv  iratn  was  &  feminine  ad- 
jective. Your  learned  critic  must  surely  have 
either  forgotten  his  Greek  grammar,  in  his  haste 
to  correct  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  or  else  is 
not  strong  in  the  genders ;  for  he  has  unluckily  liit 
upon  the  very  gender  which  vaai  cannot  be,  by  any 
possibility.  But  let  it  pass  for  a  "lapsus  memo- 
ria?."  However,  he  supports  his  version  of  "  all 
things"  by  one  other  passage,  2  Cor.  xi.  6.,  where 
yet  it  may  be  translated,  as  Hammcmd  himself 
does  in  the  margin,  "  among  all  men  "  (ef.  v.  8.)  : 
and  I  will  offer  him  one  other : 

tva  iv  TtcUri  bo^d(riTai  6  ©«bs  hk  *lriC9v  Xpiffrov, — 
1  Pet.  iv.  11. 

[Scil.  x^p'^^h''^^^^'] 

But  does  Cephas  mean  to  say  that  iv  trdari  is 
always  to  be  thus  rendered,  when  found  without  a 
substantive?      Here  are  five  passages   from  St 
Paul's  Epistles,  in  which,  with  one  possible  excep- 
tion, it  evidently  means  "  persons,"  not  "  things.' 

1.  6  hi  air 6s  iori  &€hs,  6  ivtpyav  rh  vdvra  iv  vatriv. 
— 1  Cor.  xii.  6, 

2.  tva  ^  6  ©ehs  Tck  ndvra  iv  vaaiv,  —  1  Cor.  xv.  28. 

3.  fidpSapos,  SictJ^s,  SouAoy,  ihevdepos,  &AAo  rh,  vdyra 
Ka\  iv  vaai  XpurrSs,  —  Col.  iii.  1 1. 

4.  ravra  fnAira,  iv  tovtois  tadi '  tva.  aov  ri  vpoKOTr^ 
^av€pk  5  €V  iratriv,  —  1  Tim.  iv.  1 5. 

5.  a\K*  ovK  iv  vaaiv  rj  yvwris.  —  1  Cor.  viii.  7. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  imagine  that  if  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  passages  above 
cited,  and  others  in  which  the  phrase  iv  vaai  is 
used,  he  will  find  that  generally  it  refers  to  "  per- 
sons," and  requires  to  be  limited  by  the  context 
before  it  bears  the  sense  of  ^^  things :"  —  in  other 
^prds,  that  the  former  meaning  is  to  be  considered 
the  rule,  the  latter  the  exception.  E.  A.  D. 

Is  not  this  somewhat  dangerous  ground  for 
"  Notes  and  Queries"  to  venture  upon,  bearing 
in  mind  "the  depths  profound"  of  disputatious 
polemics  by  which  it  is  bounded  ?  As,  however, 
A.  B.  C.  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  led  you  forward, 
it  were  well  for  you  to  offer  a  more  sufficient  direc- 
tion to  the  intricacies  of  the  way,  than  can  be 
found  in  the  only  half-informed  "  Replies  "  which 
have  hitherto  been  given  to  his  inquiry.  This  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  we  no.v  are  accustomed  to 
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turn  to  you  for  the  resolution  of  many  of  our 
doubts ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  were 
better  that  you  spake  not  at  all,  than  that  your 
language  be  incomplete  or  uncertain.  But  the 
present  question,  from  the  very  nature  of. the  case, 
IS  involved  in  some  difficulty ;  and,  to  set  about 
the  proof  of  individual  instances  of  the  non-celi- 
bate as  a  rvle  of  the  bishops  of  the  primitive 
Church,  or  to  discuss  probabilities,  which  have 
already  formed  the  subject  of  much  vapaharpiS-fi, 
would  fill  more  of  your  pages  than  you  would  be 
ready  to  devote  to  such  a  purpose.  It  would  best 
then  subserve  the  intentions  of  your  publication, 
upon  such  a  matter  as  the  present,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  your  correspondents  to  accredited 
sources  of  information,  and  leave  them  to  work  out 
the  results  for  themselves.  Voluminous  are  these 
authorities,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  following 
contain  the  entire  subject  in  dispute,  as  presented 
by  the  combatants  on  both  sides;  namely.  The 
Defense  of  the  Apologie,  edit.  fol.  1571,  pp.  194 — 
231.  540—545.;  Wharton's  Treatise  of  the  Celi- 
bacy of  the  Clergy ^in  Gibson's  Preservative  against 
Popery,  fol.  1738,  vol.  i.  pp.  278  — 339.;  and 
Preby.  Payne's  Texts  Examined,  &c.,  in  the  same, 
pp.  340 — 359.  Previously,  however,  to  commenc- 
ing the  study  of  these  authorities,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  perusal  of  the  statement  made  by  Messrs. 
Berington  and  Kirk,  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
in  The  Faith  of  Catholics,  &c.,  edit.  1830,  p.  384. 

COWGILL. 

[CowGiLL  is  right:  the  question  of  the  Marriage  of 
Ecclesiastics  is  not  calculated  for  our  pages.  But  our 
correspondent  Cephas  having  impugned  the  scholar- 
ship of  H.  Walter,  and  the  honesty  of  the  translators 
of  the  authorized  version,  justice  required  that  we 
should  insert  Mr.  Walter's  answer,  and  one  of  the 
many  replies  we  have  received  in  defence  of  the  trans- 
lators. With  these,  and  Cowgill's  references  to  autho- 
rities which  may  be  consulted  upon  the  question,  the 
discussion  in  our  columns  must  terminate.] 


LORD   STEAFFORD   AKD   ARCHBISHOP    USSHER, 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  290.) 

The  question  raised  by  Peregrinus  is  one  of 
interest,  which  a  comparison  of  original  and 
trustworthy  writers  enables  us  soon  to  settle.  It 
is  no  vulgar  calumny  which  implicates  Ussher  in 
the  advice  which  induced  Charles  I.  to  consent  to 
the  murder  of  Lord  Strafford ;  and  though  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  from  timidity  Ussher  avoided 
giving  any  advice,  but  allowed  it  to  be  inferred 
that  he  coincided  in  the  counsel  of  Williams ; 
after  weighing  the  evidence  on  this  subject  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  impossible  for  us  to  believe  for  an 
instant  that  he  acted  in  the  same  noble  manner  as 
Bishop  Juxon.  Thus  far  is  clear,  that  Bishop 
Juxon,  knowing  that  the  king  was  satisfied  of  the 
innocence  of  Lord  Strafford,  besought  him  to  refuse 


to  allow  of  the  execution,  and  to  "trust  God  with 
the  rest."  Neither  is  it  denied  that  Bishops  Wil- 
liams, Potter,  and  Morton  advised  the  king  to  as- 
sent to  the  bill  of  attainder,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  only  assenting  to  the  deeds  of  others,  and  was 
not  himself  acting  responsibly.  And  assuredly 
the  same  evidence  which  carries  us  thus  far,  will 
not  allow  of  our  supposing  that  Ussher  joined  with 
Juxon,  though,  as  I  have  said  before,  he  may, 
when  summoned,  have  avoided  giving  any  advice. 
The  facts  seem  simply  these  :  when  it  was  known 
that  the  king,  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  Lord 
Strafford,  hesitated  about  affixing  his  signature  to 
the  bill,  or  granting  a  commission  to  others  to  do 
so,  the  London  rabble,  lord  mayor,  and  prentice 
lads  were  next  called  up,  and  the  safety  of  the 
royal  family  menaced.  This  led  to  the  queen  s 
solicitation,  that  Charles  would  regard  the  lives  of 
his  family  and  sacrifice  Strafford.  Still  the  king 
could  not  be  moved.  He  had  scruples  of  con- 
science, as  well  he  might.  This  the  peers  knowing, 
they  selected  four  bishops  who  should  satisfy  these 
scruples  :  the  four  thus  selected  were  Ussher,  Wil- 
liams, Morton,  and  Potter.  On  Sunday  morning, 
the  9th  of  May,  the  ybwr  should  have  proceeded  to 
Whitehall:  the  three  latter  did  so;  but  Ussher 
preferred  the  safer  course  of  going  and  preaching 
at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  leaving  to  his  brother 
bishops  the  task  of  distinguishing  between  the 
king's  private  conscience  and  his  corporate  one. 
The  king,  not  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  those  specially  selected  to  urge  his  con- 
sent, summoned  the  Privy  Council.  Juxon  was 
present  as  Lord  Treasurer,  and  gave  that  noble 
and  truly  Christian  advice :  "  Sir,  you  know  the 
judgment  of  your  own  conscience;  1  beseech  you 
foUow  that,  and  trust  God  with  the  rest."  Moved 
by  this,  and  by  his  own  conviction  of  Strafford's 
innocence,  the  king  still  refused  assent ;  and  it  was 
needful  to  hold  another  meeting,  which  was  done 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  As  evening  ser- 
vice had  not  been  introduced  into  churches,  Ussher 
was  present  at  the  palace,  and  by  his  silence  acqui- 
esced in  the  advice  tendered  by  Bishop  AVilliams. 
After  the  bill  was  signed,  he  broke  silence  in  use- 
less regrets.  But  it  was  then  too  late  to  benefit 
Strafford,  and  quite  safe  to  utter  his  own  opinions. 
In  opposition  to  this,  which  rests  upon  indisput- 
able evidence,  and  with  which  Ussher's  own  state- 
ment entirely  accords,  Peregrinus  adduces  the 
fact  that  Ussher  attended  Strafford  on  the  scaffold. 
But  what  does  this  prove  ?  Merely  that  the  faction 
which  would  not  tolerate  that  Laud  or  Juxon 
should  minister  the  last  offices  of  the  Church  to 
their  dying  friend,  did  not  object  to  Ussher's  pre- 
sence ;  and  that  Strafford,  who  could  have  known 
nothing  of  what  had  passed  on  Sunday  in  the  in- 
terior of  Whitehall,  gladly  accepted  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  from  the  hands  of  the  timid  Primate 
of  all  Ireland. 
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The  substance  of  what  appears  in  £lrington*s 
Life  of  Ussher  had  been  lonfj  before  stated  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Smith  in  his  Vita  Jacohi  Usserii^  apud 
Vita  quonmdam  Erudit,  et  lUust.  Virorum ;  but  if, 
in  addition,  Pekegbinus  would  consult  Maj*8 
History  of  the  Long  Parliament;  £chard*s  History 
of  England^  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.;  Whitelocke*8  Memorials, 
p.45. ;  Kushworth;  CoWier  8  Ecclesiastical  History, 
t.  ii.  p.  801. ;  Dr.  Knowler,  in  Preface  to  2'he  Earl 
of  Strafford^ s  Letters  and  Dispatches ;  Dr.  South,  in 
Sermon  on  Rom.  xi,  33.;  and  Sir  George  Hadclifie*8 
Essay  in  Appendix  to  Letters,  Sfc.  of  Lord  Strafe 
ford,  t.  ii.  p.  432.,  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  above  sketch  js 
only  consistent  with  stern  fact.  W.  Dn. 


SCULPTURED  STONES  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  86.) 

Aberdoniensis  tells  us  that  Mr.  Chalmers,  of 
Auldbar,  had  got  drawings  of  the  sculptured 
stone  obelisks  in  Angus  lithographed  for  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  and  that  the  work  had  excited 
considerable  interest,  and  that  the  Sfwilding  Club 
of  Aberdeen  are  now  obtaining  drawings  of  the 
stones  of  this  description  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Circulars  from  the  Spalding  Club  desiring  in- 
formation had  been  sent  to  a  large  number  of  the 
clergy,  to  which  answers  had  been  received  only 
from  a  small  portion,  and  he  desired  further  in- 
formation. These  monuments,  he  states,  are  not 
to  be  found  south  of  the  Forth,  and  I  am  told  not 
further  north  than  Sutherlandshire.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  know  what  these  sculptured  obelisks 
and  the  sculptures  on  them  are ;  if  symbolical,  of 
what,  or  what  they  serve  to  illustrate ;  the  sup- 
posed race  and  date  to  which  they  are  referable. 
What  the  Veronese  antiquarians,  Maffei  and  Bian- 
chini,  did  from  the  nation's  ancient  remains  to 
throw  light  on  history,  shows  what  may  be  done. 
In  Orkney  no  sculptured  stone,  or  stone  with  a 
runic  inscription,  has  been  noticed  among  its 
circles  of  standins:  stones,  or  single  bantasteins ; 
and  though  it  is  right  to  admit  that  attention  has 
not  been  directed  to  seeking  them,  yet  I  do  not 
believe  they  could  have  escaped  observation  had 
there  been  any  such.  The  absence  of  runic  stones 
in  Orkney  appears  singular  in  a  country  certainly 
Scandinavian  from  its  conquest  by  Harold  Har- 
fager,  king  of  Norway,  a.d.  895  (or  perhaps 
earlier),  till  its  transfer  to  Scotland  in  1468  in 
mortgage  for  a  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  the 
Danish  princess  who  became  the  queen  of  James  III. 
of  Scotland  by  treaty  between  the  countries  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  and  Scotland.  In  Zetland 
Dr.  Ilibbert  noticed  a  few  ruins,  and  within  these 
few  days  the  peregrinations  of  the  Spalding  Club 
have  brought  to  notice,  in  the  Island  of  Bruray, 
a  stone  of  runic  state,  having  inscribed  on  it  let- 


ters like  runic  characters,  and  sculpturef  in  refiefj 
but  decayed.  A  drawing  is  being  made  of  it,  to 
satisfy  anticjuarian  curiosity.  It  majr  merit  notice 
that  no  runic  stones  have  been  found  in  Orknej, 
nor  circles  of  standing  stones  in  Zetland.  The 
sculptures  of  classic  antiquity  haye  been  made  use 
of  to  elucidate  history,  and  it  is  equaDj  to  be 
desired  that  those  Sottish  sculptured  r^ntins 
should,  if  possible,  be  rescued  from  what  Sir  Fran- 
cis Palgravc  calls  the  ^*  speechless  past,**  and  made 
to  tell  their  tale  in  illustration  of  tne  earlier  period 
of  Scottish  or  Caledonian  story.  W.  H.  F. 


anagrams. 


(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  226.  297.) 

As  anagrams  have  been  admitted  into  jour 
pages,  perhaps  the  following,  on  the  merits  of 
your  publication,  may  find  a  place. 

(1.)  Every  one  wdl  allow  that  "  Notes  ahd 
Queries"  is  a  Question-Sender,  and  a  very  efficient 
one  too. 

(2.)  Always  ready  to  furnish  information,  it 
says  to  all,  O  send  in  a  Request, 

(3.)  Its  principles  are  loyal  and  constitutional, 
for  its  very  name,  in  other  words,  is  Queens  and 
Tories. 

(4.)  It  is  suited  to  all  classes,  for  while  it  in- 
structs the  people,  it  tires  no  sad  queen. 

(5.)  It  promotes  peaceful  studies  so  much  that 
it  eiids  a  queerCs  riot. 

(6.)  The  new  subscriber  finds  it  so  interesting 
that  on  his  bookseller*s  asking  if  he  wishes  to  con- 
tinue it,  he  is  sure  to  say.  No  end  as  I  request, 

(7.)  Lastly,  its  pages  are  only  too  absorbing; 
for  I  often  observe  (after  dinner)  my  friend  A — ns 
nose  quite  red. 

Hoping  the  editor,  who  must  be  accustomed, 
from  the  variety  of  his  contributions,  to  (8)  stand 
queer  noise,  will  excuse  this  trifling,  I  beg  to  sub- 
scribe myself,  (9)  Dan.  Stone,  Esc^uire. 

As  some  of  your  readers  feel  an  interest  in 
anngrams,  I  venture  to  make  an  additional  con- 
tribution.     Polemics   apart,   it  will  strike  most 
persons  as  remarkably  happy : 
"  But,  holie  father,  I  am  certifyed 
That  they  youre  power  and  policye  deride ; 
And  how  of  you  they  make  an  anagram. 
The  best  and  bitterest  that  the  wits  could  frame. 

As  thus : 
Supremus  Pontifex  Romanut, 

Annagramma : 
O  non  sum  super  petramjixus,** 

It  occurs  in  Taylor's  Suddaine  Tume  of  For' 
tunes  Wheele,  lately  printed  for  private  circulation, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Halliwell.  C.  H. 

I  am  surprised  not  one  of  your  correspondents 
has  noticed  the  anagram  by  Greorge  Hubert  on 
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Rorna,    As  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  what  may  be 
called  "  learned  trifling,"  I  subjoin  a  copy  of  it : — 

**  Roma  dabit  oram,  Maro, 
Ramo,  armo,  mora,  et  amor. 


"  Roma  tuum  nomen  quam  non  pertransiit  Oram 

Cum  Latium  ferrent  saecula  prisca  jugum? 
Non  deerat  vel  fama  tibi,  vel  carmina  famse, 

Unde  Maro  laudes  duxlt  ad  astra  tuas. 
At  nunc  exsucco  similis  tua  gloria  Rama 

A  veteri  trunco  et  nobilitate  cadit. 
Laus  antiqua  et  honor  perierunt,  te  velut  Armo 

Jam  deturbarunt  tempora  longa  suo. 
Quin  tibi  jam  desperatae  Mora  nulla  medetur ; 

Qua  Fabio  quondam  sub  duce  nata  salus. 
Hinc  te  olim  gentes  miratas  odere  vicissim; 

Et  cum  sublata  laude  recedit  Amor.** 

II.  C.  K. 

Amongst  George  Herbert's  Poems  is  an  ana- 
gram, which  I  shall  only  allude  to,  as  it  is  upon  a 
sacred  subject;  andFulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke, 
has  left  us  a  play  upon  his  own  name,  which 
would  scarcely  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Me. 
Bbeen.  However,  I  am  glad  of  any  opportunity 
of  referring  to  our  great  English  Lucretius,  and 
will  transcribe  it :  — 

**  Let  no  man  aske  my  name, 
Nor  what  else  I  should  be ; 
For  Greiv-Tllf  paine,  forlorne  estate 
Doe  best  decipher  me." 
"  Caelica,"  sonnet  Ixxxiii.  Works,  p.  233.  Lond.  1633. 

To  me  the  most  satisfactory  anagram  in  the 
English  language  is  that  by  the  witty  satirist 
Cleveland  upon  Oliver  Cromwell : 

Protector.      O  Portet  C,  R, 
Cleveland's  Works,  p.  343.  Lond.  1687. 

Rt. 

Warmington,  Oct.  18.  1851. 


THE   LOCUSTS   OF   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  255.) 

The  Romaic  version  of  Matt.  iv.  4.  is  almost 
verbally  taken  from  the  Greek,  "  v  B\  rpo<pri  axnov 
^v  aKpiBes  Koi  jneXi  Hypiov,^*  In  Mark  i.  6.,  the  ex- 
pression is  ia-Olcoy  oKpiSas.  The  only  other  place  in 
the  New  Testament  where  the  word  dicjolj  is  found, 
is  in  Rev.  ix.  3. 7.,  where  it  plainly  means  a  locust. 

In  the  Septuagint  version  the  word  is  commonly 
used  for  the  Hebrew  n21t?,  a  locust,  of  the  mean- 
ing of  which  there  is  no  dispute ;  as  in  Exodus,  x. 
4.  12,  13, 14. ;  Deut.  xxviii.  38. ;  Joel,  i.  4.,  ii.  25. ; 
Ps.  cv.  S-t.,  &c. 

In  other  places  the  word  iucph  in  the  Septua- 
gint corresponds  to  ^i'J  in  the  Hebrew,  as  in 
Numb.  xiii.  33. ;  Is.  xl.  22. ;  and  that  this  was  a 
species  of  locust  which  was  eatable,  appears  from 
Lev.  xi.  21,  22.: 


"Yet  there  may  ye  eat  of  every  flying  creeping 
thing  that  goeth  upon  all  fours,  which  have  legs  above 
their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth ;  even  those  of 
them  ye  may  eat,  the  locust  (nBlKH  T\^,  rhv  fipovxov) 

•     •        •  • 

afler  his  kind,  and  the  bald  locust  after  his  kind,  and  the 
beetle  afler  his  kind,  and  the  grasshopper  (2!inn  HM^ 
r^v  cMplBa)  after  his  kind." 

That  locusts  were  eaten  in  the  East  is  plain  from 
Pliny,  who  in  xi.  29.  relates  this  of  the  Parthians ; 
and  in  vi.  30.  of  the  Ethiopians,  among  whom  was 
a  tribe  called  Acridophagi,  from  their  use  of  the 
dKpU  for  food. 

There  seems,  then,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
Matt.  iv.  4.,  Mark  i.  6.,  the  word  ixpi^es  should  be 
taken  to  mean  anything  but  locusts. 

It  was,  however,  a  very  ancient  opinion  that  the 
word  cLKpiBes  here  means  cLKpdBpva^  or  &Kpa  hpitav^  or 
&Kpefioye5f  or  aKpifffxara^  the  ends  of  the  branches  of 
trees ;  although  the  word  aKpldes  is  never  used  in 
this  sense  by  pure  Greek  writers.  T.  C. 

Durham. 

The  interpretation  of  dxplBes  (Matt.  iii.  4.)  sug- 
gested to  Bop4as  is  not  new.  Isidorus  Pelusiota 
(Epist.  i.  132.)  says  : 

"  at  dfcptSes,  oTs  'ladi/prfs  irp4<f>€ro,  ov  ^wd  ctcrcy,  &5 
riv€5  oiovTOL  o^adws,  Kavddpois  aareolKora  *  /jl^  yivoiro  *  oAA.* 
^p4fiov€S  Poray&v  ^  (pvr&y," 

Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  others,  either 
adopt  or  quote  the  same  interpretation,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  Suicer,  Thes,  JEccL,  under 
the  word  *AKpis, 

But  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  proof  that  the 
word  was  ever  used  in  this  sense,  I  do  not  think  it 
safe  to  adopt  interpretations  which  possibly  rested 
only  on  some  tradition. 

There  is  positive  proof  that  locusts  were  eaten 
by  some  people.    In  Lev.  xi.  22.  we  have, 

"  These  of  them  ye  may  eat ;  the  locust  after  his  kind, 
and  the  bald  locust  after  his  kind,  and  the  beetle  after 
his  kind,  and  the  grasshopper  after  his  kind." 

In  this  passage  we  find  axplBa  used  by  the  LXX. 
for  the  Hebrew  ^JH,  the  last  of  the  four  kinds 
specified.  I  find  in  several  commentators  whom 
I  have  consulted,  reference  to  Bochart's  Hiero- 
zoicouy  ii.  4.  7.,  but  as  I  have  not  the  book  by  me, 
I  must  be  content  with  referring  your  corre- 
spondent to  it ;  and  if  he  will  look  at  the  com- 
mentaries of  Eisner  and  Kuinoel,  and  Schleusner's 
Lexicon,  he  will  find  references  to  so  many  au- 
thors in  confirmation  of  the  fact  in  question,  that 
I  think  he  will  not  disagree  with  me  in  concludinjj 
that  where  the  balance  of  learned  opinion,  as  well 
as  of  evidence,  is  so  great  in  favour  of  one  inter- 
pretation, we  ought  not  rashly  to  take  up  another, 
however  intelligent  the  party  may  be  by  whom  it 
was  suggested. 

I  have  just  looked  into  Wolfius  on  the  New 
Testament,  and  there  find  a  list  of  writers  who 
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THE   SOULS   ERRAND. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  274.) 

This  beautiful  little  poem  is  assigned  by  Bishop 
Percy  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  wliom  it  is  said 
t<^)  have  been  written  the  night  before  his  execu- 
tion ;  this  assertion  is,  however,  proved  to  be 
unfounded,  from  the  fact  that  Raleigh  was  not 
executed  until  1618,  and  the  poem  in  question 
was  printed  in  the  second  edition  of  Francis 
Davidson's  Poetical  Rhapsody^  in  1608.  **  It  is 
nevertheless  possible,"  observes  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
(Introduction  to  Poetical  Rhapsody^  p.  ci.),  "  that 
it  was  written  by  Raleigh  the  night  before  he 
expected  to  have  been  executed  at  Winchester, 
November,  1603,  a  circumstance  which  is  perfectly 
reconcileable  to  dates,  and  in  some  degree  accounts 
for  the  tradition  alluded  to."  This  ground  must 
be  now  abandoned,  as  it  is  certain  that  MS.  copies 
of  the  poem  exist  of  a  still  earlier  date.  Malone 
had  a  MS.  copy  of  it  dated  1595  (Shakspeare  by 
Boswell^  vol.  ii.  p.  579.)  ;  Brydges  speaks  of  one  in 
the  British  Museum  dated  1596  (Zee  Priory  edit, 
of  Raleigh's  Wo?'ks,  vol.  viii.p.725.);  and  Campbell 
says,  "  it  can  be  traced  to  a  MS.  of  a  date  as  early 
as  1593"  (^Specimens,  p.  57.  second  edit.). 

**The  Soul's  Errand"  is  found  in  the  folio  edi- 
tion of  Joshua  Sylvester  s  Works,  and  also  in  the 
poems  of  Lord  Pembroke.  Ritson,  whose  authority 
merits  some  attention,  peremptorily  attributes  it  to 
Francis  Davison.  "  The  Answer  to  the  Lye,'  he 
observes,  "  usually  ascribed  to  Raleigh,  and  pre- 
tended to  have  been  written  the  night  before  his 
execution,  was  in  f\ict  by  Francis  Davison"  {Bib, 
Poet.  p.  308.). 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  these  three  claimants 
has  been  well  examined  by  the  Rev.  John  Hannah 
(see  Poems  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  othej^s,  12mo.  1845,  pp.89 — 99.),  and 
completely  set  aside.  The  same  gentleman  has 
printed  a  curious  poetical  piece,  from  an  old  MS. 
Miscellany  in  the  Chetham  Library  at  Manchester 
(8012.  p.  107),  which  does  something  to  establish 
Raleigh's  claim.     It  commences  as  follows  :  — 

"  Go,  Eccho  of  the  minde; 
A  careles  troth  protest; 
Make  answere  y'  rude  Rawly 
No  stoinack  can  disgest." 

"  In  these  verses  (remarks  Mr.  Hannah)  three 
points  especially  deserve  attention  ;  first,  that  they  as- 
sign the  disputed  j)oem  to  Raleigh  hy  name ;  next,  that 
they  were  written  when  he  was  still  alive,  as  is  plain 
from  the  concluding  stanza;  and  lastly,  that  they  give 
the  reason  why  it  has  been  found  so  difficult  to  discover 
its  true  author,  for  the  13th  stanza  intimates  that  •  Tlie 
Lie  was  anonymous,  though  its  writer  was  not  alto- 
gether unknown." 

Many  MS.  copies  of  "  The  Soul's  Errand  *'  exist. 
Two  of  them  have  been  printed  at  the  end  of  Sir 


Harris  Nicolas's  edition  of  Davison's  Poetical 
Rhapsody;  the  one  from  Harl.  MS.  2296.,  the 
other  from  a  manuscript  in  the  same  collection, 
No.  6910.;  the  readings  of  which  not  only  differ 
materially  from  each  other,  but  in  a  slight  degree 
also  from  the  printed  copies.  The  title  in  Davison 
is  "  The  Lie,"  which  is  retained  by  Percy ;  that  of 
"The  Soul's  Errand"  was  taken  by  Ellis  from 
Sylvester's  Works,  In  some  copies  it  is  called 
"  The  Farewell."  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

The  lines  reported  to  have  been  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleijjh  the  night  before  his  execution 
were  not,  I  think,  those  alluded  to  by  -^grotus. 
In  the  ReliquicB  Wottoniancs  are  some  few 
"  poems  found  amongst  the  papers  of  Sir  Henry 
AVotton,"  one  of  which  is  headed  "  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  the  Night  before  his  Death,"  and  is  this : 

**  Even  such  is  time  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth  J  ourjoyeSf  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave 
(When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways) 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days. 
But  from  this  earthy  this  graven  this  dust. 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust." — W.  R. 
P.  396,  3d  edition,  London,  1672. 

In  the  Collection  of  Sacred  Poetry,  edited  for 
the  Parker  Society  by  ^Ir.  Farr  (vol.  i.  p.  236.), 
the  lines  I  have  adduced  are  headed  "An  Epitaph" 
and  attributed  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh  on  the  above 
melancholy  occasion. 

*'  The  Soul's  Errand,"  which  JEgrotus  quotes 
from,  is  entitled  "  The  Farewell"  in  the  same  col- 
lection ;  but  so  much  ambiguity  rests  upon  Sir 
AValter's  poetry  that  I  shall  merely  add  my  con- 
viction that  the  "Epitaph"  is  only  a  fragment — 
"  judicent  peritiores.*'  Rt. 

Warraington,  Oct.  14.  1851. 

[Bartanus,  John  Algor,!!.  E.  H.  have  also  kindly 
replied  to  this  Query.] 


I  THE    TWO    DRS.  ABERCROMBIE. 

I  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  209.) 

i 

'  It  does  not  appear  that  David  and  Patrick  Aber- 
cromby  either  studied  or  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ley  den.  Their  names  are  not  found  in  the 
alphabetic  registers  of  the  students  matriculated 
in  the  University.*  For  this  reason  the  academic 
dissertations  of  these  two  physicians  will  be  sought 
in  vain  in  the  University  library.  Three  works  of 
David  Abercromby  are,  however,  here : 


*  These  are  now  under  the  care  of  Professor  N.  C. 
Kist  of  Leyden.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are 
not  printed. 
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1.  *<  Tuto  ac  Efficax 
Luis  Venereae,  sa?pe  absque 
Mercurio,  ac  semper  absque 
Salivatione  Alercuriali 
Curandae  Methodus. 
Authore  Davide  Abercromby,  M.D. 
Londini,  impensis  Siimuel  Smith  ad  insigne  principis 
in  Cflpmiterio  Divi  Pauli.    mdclxxxiv."    Dedicated  to 
Dr.  Whistlero  (  Oubam,  Londini,  7th  Apr.  J  684). 
2.  "  Davidis  Abercromby,  M.  D. 
De  variatione,  ac  varietiite  Pulsus  Observationcs 
accessit  ejusdem  authoris 
Nova  Medicinae 
turn  Speculative, 
Turn  Practices  Clavis 
Sive  ars 
Explorandi  Medicie  Plantarum  ac  Corporura  quorum- 
cumque   Facultatis    ex    solo  sapore.  —  Imp.    Samuel 
Smith.     Londini,  mdclxxxv.  in  8vo.*'     Dedicated  to 
Robert  Boyle. 

3.  **  Davidis  Abercrombii, 
Scoto-Briianni 
Philosoph.  ac  Med.  Doct 
Fur  Acadeniicus. 

Am!<itelodami,  apud  Abrahamum  Wolfgang,  1689.** — 
Dedicated  to  Jacobus  Cuperus  (classis  ex  India  nuper 
reducis  archithalasso. ) 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  Abercrombvs  who  have 
studied  at  Leyden,  with  the  dates  of  their  matri- 
culation :  — 

"6.  Oct  1713.  Alexander  Abercromby,  Scotus, 
an.  21.     Stud.  Juris.*' 

**  25.  Oct.  1724.  Georgius  Abercromby,  an.  21,  et 
Jacobus  Abercromby,  an.  20,  Scoto-Britanni,  Stud. 
Juris.     Residing  with  Beeck  in  the  Brustraut.** 

**18.  Nov.  1724.  Jacobus  Abercromby,  Scotus,  an. 
24.  Stud.  Juris.  Resides  wilh  S.  Rosier,  in  the 
Moorstug.** 

"3  Aug.  1725.  Georgius  Abercromby,  Scoto«Bri- 
tannus,  an.  22.  Stud.  Juris.  Apud  J.  Boudar,  in  the 
Brustraet.*' 

**3.  Aug.  1725.  Jacobus  Abercomby,  Scoto-Brit., 
an.  20.      Slud.  Juris.     Apud  eundem.*' 

There  is  no  other  dissertation  or  work  of  the 
Abercromby s  in  the  library  of  the  university  here. 

Elsevir. 
Levden. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Navorscher  for  this  extract  from  his  forthcoming 
number.] 


ISitvMti  to  iHtnar  <k\xtxiti. 

Dacre  Monument  at  Hurstmonceux  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  478.)  —  E.  V.  asks  for  the  names  of  the  bearers 
of  the  followinjr  coats  of  arms  on  the  monument 
to  the  Dacre  family  in  Hurstmonceux  church.  I 
beg  to  supply  them  : 

1.  Sab.  a  cross  or.     Havenell. 

2.  Barry  of  six  arg.  and  az.  a  bend  gules.   Grey. 

3.  Arg.  a  fess  gules.     Doddingsells. 


4.  Quarterly  or  and  gules  an  escarbuncle  of 
eight  rays  lloratty  snb.  Alandeville,  first  Earl  of 
Essex.     Granted  1139. 

5.  Barry  of  six  arg.  and  gules.     Bayouse. 

6.  Az.  an  inescocheon  in  an  orle  of  martlets  or. 
Schatterset  and  Walcott. 

I  cannot  find  one  with  the  inescocheon  charged. 

In  the  following  page,  479.,  J.  D.  S.  asks  the 
name  of  the  bearer  of  a  coat  in  the  great  east 
window  of  the  choir  of  Exeter  cathedral,  viz. 
argent,  a  cross  between  four  crescents^gules.  I  beg 
to  inform  him  that  arg.  a  cross  engrailed  between 
four  crescents  gules  belongs  to  Bernham.  Also, 
that  arg.  a  cross  flory  between  four  crescentj 
gules,  belongs  to  the  name  of  Tylly,  or  Tyllet, 
or  Tillegh,  of  Dorsetshire.  H.  C.  K. 

Rectory,  Hereford. 

Book'plates  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  495. ;  Vol.  iv.,  pp.46. 93.). 
— An  instance  of  what  may  be  considered  as  an 
early  example  of  a  book-plate,  occurs  pasted  upon 
the  fly-leaf  of  a  MS.  in  this  College  amongst  Piiil- 
pot's  Collections  (marked  P.  e.  15.),  being  an  en- 
graving of  a  blank  shield,  with  a  helmet  and  lam- 
breouin,  and  a  compartment  for  the  motto;  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  border  ornamented  wilh 
flowers ;  altogether  well  engraved.  The  shield 
contains  six  quarterings,  very  neatly  sketched  with 
pen  and  ink ;  and  the  helmet  is  surmounted  by  a 
crest,  also  neatly  sketched.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  border,  occupying  a  space  evidently  intended 
to  be  filled  up,  is  the  autograph  of  "Joseph 
Holand;"  while  a  similar  space  in  the  lower  part 
contains  the  date  of  *^  1585  "  in  the  same  hand,  in 
which  also  the  motto  "  Fortitudo  mea  Deus,"  is 
written  within  the  compartment  above  mentioned. 
The  following,  which  is  a  collateral  proof  of  the 
age  of  the  book-plate,  is  likewise  an  autograph 
title  to  the  MS. : 

**  In  this  booke  are  conteyned  the  armes  of  the 
nobylytye  of  Ireland  and  of  certeyne  gentilmen  of  the 
same  countrye.     Joseph  Holand,  1585.** 

This  Joseph  Holand  was  father  of  Philip  Ilol.nnd, 
who  was  Portcullis  tempore  James  I,;  and  Gibbon, 
Bluemantle,  says  he  was  a  "  collector  of  rarities.** 

By  the  kindness  of  an  antiquarian  friend  I  have 
three  impressions  of  different  book-plates  of  the 
celebrated  Pepys.  I  am  not  awaie  that  they  are 
rare ;  but  one  is  curious,  as  consisting  merely  of 
his  initials  **  S.  IV*  in  ornamented  Romarj  capitals, 
elegantly  and  tastefully  interlaced  with  two  anchors 
and  cables,  with  his  motto  in  a  scroll  above  them. 
Thomas  William  King,  York  Herald. 

College  of  Arms. 

Sermon  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Tat/lor  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  251.).  —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  favour  of 
Mr.  Crossley's  communication  (which,  from  an 
accident,  I  have  only  just  seen)  respecting  a  ser- 
mon of  Bishop  Taylor's,  and  to  inform  him  that  I 
have  been  intending  to  produce  it  in  the  conclud- 
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ing  volume  (vol.  i.  of  the  series),  which  will  con- 
tain several  small  pieces.  I  have  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  it  from  the  first,  the  volume  in 
question  being  in  the  Bodleian  Catalogue. 

May  I  take  the  opportunity  of  adding,  how 
mucli  I  feel  obliged  by  any  communication  respect- 
ing Bishop  Taylor's  Works.  C.  Page  Eden. 

Moonlight  (Vol.  iy.,  p.  273.).  — The  effects  of 
the  moonlight  on  animal  mutter  is  well  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  I  remember 
that  when  I  resided  in  Bermuda,  if  the  meat 
(which  was  usually  hung  out  at  night)  was  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  moon  it  putrified  directly.  I  was 
frequently  cautioned  by  the  inhabitants  to  beware 
of  the  moon  shining  upon  me  when  asleep,  as  it 
caused  the  most  dangerous  and  virulent  fevers. 
Another  curious  power  of  the  moonlight  was  that 
of  developing  a  temporary  blindness,  caused  by  the 
glare  of  the  sun  on  bright  objects.  I  have  often 
seen  persons  stumbling  and  walking  as  quite  blind, 
in  a  moonlight  so  bright  I  could  see  to  read  by  ; 
these  were  principally  soldiers  who  had  been  em- 
])loyed  during  the  day  working  on  the  fort  and  on 
the  white  stone.  On  hearing  the  surgeon  of  the 
regiment  mention  that  two-thirds  of  the  men  were 
troubled  with  it,  causing  a  greater  amount  of 
night-work  as  sentries  to  the  few  who  were  able 
to  see  at  night,  I  suggested  to  him  the  following 
plan  mentioned  in  a  story  I  had  read  many  yeai*s 
Defore  in  Blackwood:  — 

*'  A  pirate  ship  in  those  latitudes  was  several  times 
nearly  captured,  owing  to  all  the  men  being  moon-blind 
at  night;  the  captain  ordered  all  his  men  to  bind  up  one 
eye  during  the  day,  and  by  this  means  they  could  see 
with  that  eye  to  navigate  the  ship  at  night/' 

My  friend  the  surgeon  tried  the  experiment, 
and  found  bandaging  the  eyes  at  night,  and  giving 
them  complete  rest,  restored  in  time  their  sight  at 
moonlight.  M.  E.  C.  T. 

That  the  light  of  the  moon  accelerates  putre- 
faction is  more  than  an  unfounded  popular  opinion. 
I  have  heard  it  repeatedly  asserted  by  observant 
and  sober-minded  naval  officers  as  a  fact,  esta- 
blished by  experience  in  tropical  climates.  Their 
constant  testimony  was,  that  when  there  is  no 
moon  the  fresh  meat  is  hung  over  the  stern  of  the 
ship  at  night  for  coolness ;  but  if  this  is  done  when 
the  moon  shines,  the  meat  becomes  unfit  to  eat. 

The  Query  will  probably  elicit  an  answer  from 
some  one  able  to  speak  more  directly  upon  the 
subject.     It  well  deserves  further  inquiry.      T.  C. 

Durham,  Oct.  15. 

Flatman  and  Pope  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  209.  28.S.).  — 
"  The  Thought  on  Death,"  by  Flatman,  is  referred 
to  by  Warton,  Bowles,  and  other  editors  of  Pope. 
Flatman*s  Poems  were  first  printed  in  1674; 
2ndly,  1676;  3rdly,  1682;  and  4thly  and  lastly, 
1686.     The  above  occurs  in  the  first  edition. 


For  an  account  of  Flatman,  see  Wal pole's 
Anecdotes  of  Painters^  vol.  iii.  p.  20.,  ed.  1765 ; 
Granger's  Biog,  Hist ;  and  Wood's  Athencs, 

Some  verses  by  him  on  his  son,  who  died  1682, 
aged  ten  years,  and  inscribed  on  his  monument  in 
St.  Bride's  Church,  will  be  found  in  Stow  by 
Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  740.  ed.  1754. 

Flatman  wrote  a  prefa(;e  to  Shipman's  Poems^ 
and  verses  to  Sanderson's  Graphice,  fol. ;  also  to 
Walton  in  Chalkhill's  Thealma  and  Clearchus,  and 
Johnson's  (Wm.)  Narrative  of  Deliverance  at  Sea^ 
18mo.  3d  edit.  1672.  v. 

Berlin  Time  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  256.). — Is  your  cor- 
respondent very  sure  that  the  astronomers  of 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  begin  the  day 
at  midnight?  I  turn  to  Herschel's  Outlines  of 
Astronomy  (p.  86.),  and  I  find  that  astronomers 
(without  any  limitation)  commence  their  day  at 
noon.  Sir  John  Herschel  is  inclined  to  think  that 
it  would  be  better  to  commence  at  midnight  with 
the  world  at  large.  Surely  if  the  foreign  astrono- 
mers already  did  this,  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
cite  their  example,  and  to  remind  the  English 
astronomers  that  they  stood  alone ;  but  of  this  he 
does  not  give  the  smallest  hint.  A  Learner. 

Your  correspondent  Dx.  is  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  "  foreigners  ordinarily  commence  the 
astronomical  day  at  midnight." 

With  respect  to  France,  in  the  Explication  et 
Usage  des  Articles  de  la  Connaissance  des  Temps 
it  is  expressly  stated :  "  Le  jour  astronomique 
commence  d  midi^ 

And  in  the  explanation  appended  to  the  Berlin 
Jahrbuchy  it  is  in  like  manner  distinctly  laid  down: 

"  The  time  which  must  be  always  understood,  unless 
it  is  otherwise  particularly  expressed,  is  the  mean  time 
of  the  meridian  of  the  New  Berlin  Observatory,  %vhich 
is  taken  to  be  44"*  14*0»  eastward  of  Paris,  and  53™ 
35'5*  eastward  of  Greenwich.  The  beginning  of  tht 
dag  is  at  noon,** 

The  civU  day  always  commences  at  the  midnight 
preceding  this  astronomical  day. 

It  follows  that  Sept.  17,  3^  40"  30"  Greenwich 
mean  time,  is  simply  Sept.  17,  4**  34"*  5'5*  Berlin 
mean  time.  T.  C. 

Durham. 

Ruined  Churches  (Vol.  iv.,  p.261.)  — The  old 
church  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness,  near 
Exmouth,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  rvins^  in  the 
sense  before  implied  with  regard  to  marriages,  &c. 
It  id  dilapidated^  and  almost  deserted  ;  but  on  visit- 
ing it  a  few  days  since,  I  found  it  securely  locked, 
the  nave  weather  tight,  and  sufficiently  furnished 
for  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  with  surplice, 
two  Prayer  Books,  Bible,  table,  font,  bier,  and  bell. 
They  had  certainly  all  seen  their  best  days ;  but 
on  that  account  perhaps  they  are  supposed  to  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  general  state  of  the 
venerable  fabric. 
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It  is,  in  fact,  the  mother  church  of  others  in  the 
vicinity,  which  are  only  chapels  of  ease  ;  but  as  the 
population  increased  around  them,  and  fell  away, 
irom  some  cause  or  other,  from  the  precincts  of 
the  old  church,  it  seems  to  have  been  deserted  and 
dismantled  of  everything  but  what  is  barely  neces- 
sary for  burials,  and  an  occasional  wedding  and 
baptism.  It  is  the  south  aisle  only  which  has  been 
removed,  and  that  by  authority,  many  years  ago ; 
but  certainly,  it  has  on  that  side,  and  from  the 
want  of  glass  in  the  fine  tower  window,  a  deso- 
late and  ruinous  appearance..  In  the  churchyard 
there  is  a  most  venerable  specimen  of  a  noble  yew- 
tree.  H.  T.  E. 

Clyst  St.  George,  Oct.  10.  1851. 

Italian  Writer  on  Political  Economy — Death  of 
Carli  (Vol. iv.,  p.  175.). — It  is  inquired,  "What 
was  the  first  work  by  an  Italian  writer  on  any 
element  of  political  economy  ?  and  in  what  year  did 
Carli,  the  celebrated  ectmomist,  die  ?  "  The  latter 
question  I  at  once  answer  by  stating  that  it  was 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1795,  in  his  seventy- fifth 
year,  having  been  born  at  Cape  dUstria,  an  epis- 
copal town  of  Illyria,  April,  1720,  of  a  noble 
family.  His  collected  works,  embracing  almost 
the  omne  scibile,  were  published  in  1784 — 1794, 
nineteen  octavo  volumes,  at  Milan,  Delle  Opere 
del  Signor  Gianrinaldo  Conte  Carliy  Presidente 
Emerito  del  Supremo  Conciglio  di  Puhhlica  Eco- 
nomiuy  SfC,  The  first  publication,  confined  to 
fifteen  volumes,  was  extended  to  nineteen  by  him, 
Delle  Antichitd  Italiche^  con  Appendice,  d£  DocU' 
mentis  ^c,  1793 — 1795.  Few  writers  have  ex- 
ceeded him  in  the  variety  of  his  subjects,  which 
combined  the  drama,  poetry,  translations,  history, 
philosophy,  the  monetary  system,  political  economy, 
&c.  As  to  your  correspondent  Alpha's  first  in- 
quiry, it  will  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  con- 
sulting the  collection  printed  at  Milan  in  1803, 
Scrittori  Classici  Italiani,  first  volume  of  the  fifty 
in  8vo.,  to  which  the  entire  extend  up  to  that 
period,  since  when  several  have  appeared.       J.  R. 

Cork. 

Epigram  ascribed  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
(Vol.  iv.,  p.  316).  —  The  four  lines  inscribed  in 
the  copy  of  Sallust  mentioned  by  C,  and  which 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  will  be  found  in  the  second  book 
of  Ovid's  Amvres,  Elegia  1 8, 11.  5—8.         C.  W.  G. 

Surplices  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  192.). — In  reference  to 
the  origin,  use,  &c.  of  this  and  other  ecclesiastical 
vestments,  let  J.  Y.  consult  the  following  autho- 
rities : — Bona,  Rerum  Liturgicarum,  lib.  i.  cap.  24. ; 
Gerberti  Vetus  Liturgia  Alemannica,  tom.  i.  dis- 
quisit.  iii.  cap  3. ;  Goar,  Rituale  Grcecum ;  Du 
Cange's  Glossary ;  and,  Ferrarius  de  Re  Vestiaria. 
The  information  on  the  subject,  hence  to  be  ob- 
tained, is  briefly  epitomised  in  the  appendix  to 


Palmer's  Antig.  of  the  English  Liturgy.  Let  J.  Y. 
also  look  at  Hawkins'  Hist.  Music^  vol.  ii.  p.  432. ; 
vol.  iii.  p.  71. ;  likewise  at  Bishop  Challoner's  Gar- 
den  of  the  Soul,  pp.x.  123.  (edit.  1824) ;  and,  if 
he  have  a  full  abundance  of  leisure,  with  sufifi- 
cient  resolution  to  abandon  it  to  an  undertaking 
8(»  pregnant  with  instructiveness,  let  him  too,  by 
all  means,  "explore  with  curious  search"  the  con- 
troversial writings  of  the  early  periods  of  Puri- 
tanism, on  the  sadly  vexed  question  of  the  habits 
of  the  clergy,  to  which  he  will  find  abundant  re- 
ference in  all  our  Anglican  church  histories. 

COWGILL. 

Continental  Watchmen  and  their  Songs  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  206.).— 

THE   MANNER   OP   WATCHMEN   INTIMATING    THE 
TIME   AT   HEBRNHUTH,    GERMANY. 

Past  eight  o'clock!  O  Herrnhuth,  do  thou  ponder: 

Eight  souls  in  Noah's  ark  were  living  yonder. 

'Tis  nine  o'clock :  ye  brethren,  hear  it  striking ; 

Keep  hearts  and  houses  clean,  to  our  Saviour's 
liking. 

Now,  brethren,  hear,  the  clock  is  ten  and  passing : 

None  rest  but  such  as  wait  for  Christ  embracing. 

Eleven  is  past !  still  at  this  hour  of  eleven. 

The  Lord  is  calling  us  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Ye,  brethren,  hear,  the  midnight  clock  is  hum- 
ming : 

At  midnight  our  great  Bridegroom  will  be  coming. 

Past  one  o'clock !  the  day  breaks  out  of  darkness  ; 

Great  morning  star  appear,  and  break  our  hard- 
ness ! 

'Tis  two !  on  Jesus  wait  this  silent  season, 

Ye  two  so  near  related.  Will  and  Reason. 

The  clock  is  three !  the  blessed  Three  doth  merit 

The  best  of  praise,  from  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

'Tis  four  o'clock,  when  three  make  supplication 

The  Lord  will  be  the  fourth  on  that  occasion. 

Five  is  the  clock  !  five  virgms  were  discarded. 

When  five  with  wedding  garments  were  rewarded. 

The  clock  is  six,  and  I  go  off  my  station ; 

Now,  brethren,  watch  yourselves  for  your  salvation. 

F.  B.  Relton. 

Horology  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  175.) — H.  C.  K.  inquires 
for  the  best  scientific  work  on  horology.  In 
my  searches  after  the  history  of  time  keeping  in 
all  ages,  I  found  none  more  useful  than  a  little 
tract,  the  production  of  a  watchmaker,  and  to  be 
had  at  81.  Fleet  Street.  The  Mirror  of  1824 
contains  some  interesting  notes  on  this  subject. 

C.  R. 

Paternoster  Row. 

The  Aneroid  Barometer  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  295.).  — 
The  intended  signification  of  this  name,  "  aneroid,"- 
can  of  course  be  only  determined  by  the  person 
who  conferred  it;  upon  any  less  direct  authority 
the  derivation  quoted  from  Mr.  Dent's  description 
can  scarcely  be  received.    The  meaning  of  .lojpbf 
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18  TTtozs/,  rather  than ^ui(/;  but  even  admitting  the 
latter  signification,  then  the  last  syllable  ought 
surely  be  referred,  not  to  et5os,  but  to  its  root 
€i5«  (scio)  ;  perceivable  without  Jiuid  being  a  much 
better  characteristic  than  a  form  without  fluid. 

But  taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  this  sort  of  barometer,  its  flexible  dia- 
phragm supported  from  within  against  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  may  not  its  name  have 
been  derived  from  dvh.  (adversus),  a\\p  (aer),  and 
o\Zo5  (tumor)  ?  A.  E.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  BTC, 

The  Chronological  New  Testament,  in  which  the  Text 
of  the  Autlioristd  Version  is  newly  divided  into  Paragraphs 
and  Sections,  with  the  Dates  and  Places  of  Transactions 
marked,  the  Marginal  Renderings  of  the  Translators, 
many  Parallel  Illustrative  Passages  printed  at  length, 
brief  Introductions  to  each  Book,  and  a  Running  Analysis 
of  the  Epistles,  is  another  and  most  praiseworthy  at- 
tempt **to  make  our  invaluable  English  version  more 
intelligible  to  devout  students  of  the  Word  of  God,"  by 
the  various  helps  in  arrangement  and  printing  set  forth 
in  the  ample  title-page  which  we  have  just  transcribed. 
All  such  endeavours  to  increase  that  *' knowledge  which 
maketh  wise  unto  salvation"  carry  within  themselves 
the  elements  of  success ;  and  we  shall  be  the  more  glad  to 
find  that  the  present  work  meets  with  the  patronage  it 
deserves,  as  we  may  then  look  for  the  Old  Testament 
on  the  .same  plan. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  remember  the  parallel 
which  Bishop  Ken  drew  between  himself  and 

BlessM  Gregory,  whose  patriarchal  height 
ShQd  on  the  Eastern  sphere  celestial  light, 

and  who  may  desire  to  read  the  life  of  him  whom  that 
great  ornament  of  our  Church  chose  for  his  model,  will 
thank  us  for  drawing  their  attention  to  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzum — a  Contribution  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Fourth  Century,  by  Professor  Ullman  of  Heidelberg, 
which  has  just  been  translated  by  Mr.  G.  V.  Cox. 
The  translator  has  for  the  present  confined  himself  to 
that  part  of  Dr.  Ull man's  volume  which  relates  to  the 
life  of  Gregory,  and  is  therefore  more  attractive  to  the 
general  reader ;  the  dogmatic  part,  or  the  statements 
and  examination  of  Gregory's  theological  opinions, 
being  for  the  present  withheld.  In  this  we  think  Mr. 
Cox  has  done  wisely,  since  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
present  volume  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by 
many  who  will  gladly  dwell  upon  the  life  and  practice 
of  this  distinguished  Father  of  the  Church,  but  who 
would  be  turned  aside  from  its  perusal,  from  their 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  enter  upon  any  such 
investigation  as  is  implied  in  the  critical  examination  of 
Gregory's  theological  opinions. 

We  have  again  to  thank  Dr.  Latham  for  an  impor- 
tant contribution  towards  a  proper  knowledge  of  our 
own  tongue ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a 
more  successful  combination  of  ethnological  and  philo- 
logical knowledge  than  is  exhibited  in  liis  newly-pub- 
lished Hand-book  of  the  English  Language,  for  the  Use  of 
Students  of  the  Unioersities  and  Higher  Classes  of  Schools. 


We  cannot  of  course  enter  into  any  analysis  of  a  work 
which  is  as  replete  with  interest  and  amusement  as  it 
is  with  instruction ;  but  we  may  point  out  as  pecu- 
liarly deserving  of  attention  the  first  part,  which  treats 
of  the  Germanic  origin  of  the  English  language  ;  and 
the  second,  which  treats  of  its  history  and  analysis. 
We  are  glad  to  see  Dr.  Latham's  view  of  the  Frisian 
share  in  the  invasion  of  this  country. 

The  commendations  so  universally  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  Grant  for  the  research,  accuracy,  and  picturesque 
interest  displayed  in  his  Memorials  of  the  Castle  of  Edin^ 
burgh,  and  his  Memoirs  of  Sir  W.  Kirlcaldy  of  Grange^  may 
be  extended  to  him  for  his  Memoirs  and  Adventures  of  Sir 
John  Hepburn,  Knight,  Governor  of  Munich,  Marshal  of 
France  under  Louis  XIII.,  and  Commander  of  the  Scots 
Brigade  under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  has  on  this,  as 
on  former  occasions,  the  advantage  of  a  new  and  inte- 
resting subject;  and  by  grouping  round  his  hero  — 
whose  conduct  and  bravery  won  for  him  the  reputation 
of  being  esteemed  the  best  of  that  warlike  age,  next  to 
Gustavus  himself — all  the  great  leaders  in  that  struggle 
for  the  liberties  of  Germany,  the  Thirty  Years'  War — he 
has  produced  a  volume  which  will  be  read  with  great 
interest,  not  only  for  the  picture  it  exhibits  of  the  dis- 
tinguished soldier  of  fortune  who  forms  its  immediate 
subject,  but  also  for  its  record  of  the  services  of  the 
Scottish  troops  who  served  in  the  German  wars  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus. 

A  Little  Earnest  Book  upon  a  Great  Old  Suhject,  in 
which  Mr.  Wilson  endeavours  to  pourtray  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  poet,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
all  who  agree  with  him  that  poetry  rightly  understood 
is  associated  with  everything  that  is  eternal  and  just, 
true  and  elevating,  tender  and  loving.  It  is  a  little  book 
of  quaint  and  pleasant  thoughts,  quaintly  got  up,  and 
beautifully  illustrated. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Bond  Street,  announces  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  work  on  The  Parables  of  our  Saviour, 
to  be  engraved  in  the  line  manner  by  the  first  artists 
from  the  designs  of  Franklin. 

The  Sales  of  Books,  &c.,  those  heralds  of  the  coming 
winter,  are  beginning.  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson 
commence  this  day  a  six  days'  sale  r>(  valuable  books 
removed  from  the  country,  including  many  curious  and 
rare  works.  On  Monday  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Wil- 
kinson will  commence  their  season  by  selling  a  portion 
of  the  valuable  library  of  a  gentleman  deceased,  which 
will  occupy  them  for  four  days ;  and  on  Monday  and 
the  fifteen  following  days  Messrs.  Foster  and  Son  will 
be  engaged  in  the  disposal  of  that  matchless  series  of 
examples  of  Mediaeval  Architecture,  and  of  other  ob- 
jects of  decorative  art,  remarkable  alike  for  their 
beauty,  rarity,  and  historical  value,  so  long  known  as 
the  Cottingham  Museum. 

Catalogues  Ueceived.  —  J.  Miller's  (43.  Chandos 
Street)  Catalogue  No.  30.  of  Books  Old  and  New ; 
W.  Brown's  (ISO.  and  131.  Old  Street)  List  of  Miscel- 
laneous English  Books. 


BOOKS   AND    ODD   VOLUMES 

WANTED    TO    PURCHASE. 

WiLLis*s  Architecture  op  the  Middle  Ages.    {lOs.  6d.  will  he 
paiJ  for  a  copy  in  good  condition.) 


if 
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Carpenter's  Deputy  Divinity;  a  Discourse  of  Conscience. 

I2ino.     1657. 
A  'i'RiTE  AND  Lively  Rehrrsentation  of  Popery,  shewing  that 

Popery  is  only  New  .vloDKtLsn  Paoanism,  &c..  1679.    4to. 
Robert  Wilson's  Sketch  op  tub  History  of  Hawick.    Small 

8vo.    Printed  in  l^iH. 
James  Wilson's  Annals  of  Hawick.    Smnll  Rvo.    Printed  in 

18.=)0. 
Barrinoton's  Sketches  of  his  own  Time.    Vol  III.   London, 

1830. 
British  Poets  (Chalmers',  Vol.  X  )    T/>ndon,  18!0. 

('HESTBRFIELI)'ft  LETTERS  TO  HIS  S  >N.      Vol.  IIL      LondOH,  1774. 

Constable  .s  Miscellany.    Vol.  LXXV. 

D'Arbi.ay's  Diary.    Vol.  III.     I.oniloo,  1842. 

Erskine's  Speeches.     Vol.11.     London.  1810. 

Hake's  Mission  ok  the  Comforter.     Vol.  L    London,  1846. 

Hope'])  Essay  on  Architecture.    Vol.  L    London,  1835.    2nd 

Edition. 
Muller's  History  of  Greece.    Vol.  H.    (Library  of  Useful 

Knowledge.  Vol.  XVII.) 
FoMiLLV's  (Sir  Samukl)  Memoirs.    Vol.11.    London,  1840. 
Scott's  (Sir  W.)  I.,ifb  of  Napoleon.    Vol.  I.    Edinburgh,  1837. 

9  Vol.  Kdition. 
Scott's  Novel*.     Vol.   XXXVL   (Re<l gauntlet,   II.)  ;    Vols. 

XLI V.  XLV.  (Ann  of  Grerstein,  I.  X-  II.)    48  Vol.  Kdition. 
Smollett's  Works.    Vols.  II.  &  IV.     Edinburgh,  1800.    2nd 

Edition. 
Southey's  Poetical  Works.    Vol.  HI.    London,  1837. 
Ckabbe's  Works.    Vol.  V.    London.  1831. 
Four  letters  on  several  subjects  to  persons  of  quality,  the  fourth 

l>eing  an  answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  book,  entitled 

PoPEHY,  Ac.  by  P<H««r  Walsh.    163<).    8vo. 
A  Confutation  of  the  Chief  Uoctiunbs  of  Popery.  A  Sermon 

preached  betoru  thn  King,  1678,  by  William  Lluyd,  D.D.   1079. 

4toL 
A  Sekmon  preached  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  before 

THE  House  of  Commons,  May  29,  1685,  by  W.  Slierlocli,  D  D. 

4to.    London,  168.5. 
Pope's  Literary  Correspondence.    Vol.  III.    Curll.   1735. 
Almanacs,  any  for  the  year  1752. 
MA.TTHIAS' Observation.s  ON  Gray.    8vo.    1S15. 
Shakspeare,  Johnson,  and  Stevens,  with  IIeeo'e  Additions. 

3rd  Edition,  1785.     Vol.  V. 
Swift's  Wokks,  Faulkner's  Edition.    8  Vols.    12mo.    Dublin, 

1747.    Vol.  111. 
Southey's  Peninsular  War.    Vols.  V.  VI.    8vo. 
Journal  of   the   Geological   Society  of  Dublin.      Vol.  I. 

Part  I.    ( One  or  more  copies  ) 
The  Antiquary.    8vo.    Edinburgh,  1816.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Twickenham,  benig  the  First  Part 

of  Piirochial  Collections  lor  the  County  of  Middlesex,  begun  in 

1780  l>y  E.  Ironsidr*.  Esn.,  London,   1797.    (This  work   forms 

1  vol.of  Misceii.  Antiquities  in  continuation  of  the  Bib.  Topogra- 

phica,  and  is  usually  bound  in  the  lOth  Volume.) 

•»•  Letters,  stnting  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  frce^ 
to  be  sent  to  Mit.  Bell,  Publisher  of  ''NOTEa  AND 
QUERIES,"  186.  Fleet  Street. 


Although  tre  have  this  veek  again  enlarged  our  Paper  to 
24  ptTges,  tpe  have  to  apologise  for  the  otnis-'ion  of  many  interesting 
articles.  Dr.  Lotsky'm  "  Panslavic  Literature  and  the  British 
Museum,"  and  the  communication  qf  n  Suhscnber  to  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Library  on  Bishop  Overall's  Convocaiion  Kuolc,  s/ta/l 
appear  next  week.     Where  may  we  send  the  latter  a  prooj  f 

C.  (Jamaica)  will  find  the  history  qf  the  line  from  Philip  Gual- 
tier'i  **  Alexandreis,"  — 

"  Incidis  in  Scyilara,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim," 

in  our  2nd  Vol.  pp.  8.5.  136.  141. 

A  Liverpool  Corresp  indent.  Yes,  as  many  as  he  takes  the 
box  for.    Neat  wines  means  pure  wines. 

W.  F.'s  very  valuable  suggestion  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

JEgrotus.  The  Moonlight  reply  was  in  type  for  last  Nr/mber^ 
but  omitted  from  want  of  room.  The  parallel  was  a  very  fair  one; 
but  those  to  whom  it  was  not  obvious  might  have  misconstrued  the 
allusion. 

Replies  Received.  —  Grimsdyke  —  Pasquinade  —  Charles  II. 
and  Written  Sermons  —  Welwood  Memoirs  —  Sheridan*s  MS. 
Drama —  Execution  at  Durham  —  Caxton  Memorial—  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Gay  —  Dulie  of  Monmouth's  Pocket  B<tvk  —  Serpent  with 
Human  Head  —  Childe  Harold  —  Peter  fVilkins,  Sfc —  Meaning 
of  Dray  —  Pauper's  Badge  —  Burke's  Mighty  Boar  qf  the  Forest 
—  Godfrey  Higgins*  Works,  ^c  — Poetic  Imitations — Cognation 
qf  the  Jews  ana  Lacedtemonians  —  Bourchier  Family—  Curious 


Monumental  Inscription  —  A  little  Bird  told  m*  —  Colonies  t'ls 
Englind  —  Phnretram   rie    Tuti'sbit  —  Coleridge's    Ckristabel  — 
Cagots  —  Touching  for  the  Evil—  Three  Etates  of  the  Realm -^ 
Wat  the  Hire  —  Flemish  Account  —  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  —  Term 
mination  '*  .aster  '*— Medical  Use  qf  Pigeons— Bess  of  Hardwicks, 
dp'es  of  out  Proipectu-*,  accorditfr  to  the  su^gestiot  of  T.  K.  H., 
wHl  he  forwarded  to  any  corresportdent  willing  to  assist  us  by  cir^ 
cu/ating  them. 

Vols.  I.,  II..  an  I  III.,  with  vert/  opiout  Indices^  may  still  be 
had,  price  9».  dd.  eich,  neatly  bound  in  eloth. 

Notes  and  Queries  is  published  at  noon  on  Frtdntf.  so  that  our 
country  Subscribers  ma//  receive  it  on  Saturday.  The  subscrip- 
tioa  for  the  Sta  nped  Edition  is  I  Of.  2d.  for  Six  Months,  which  matf 
be  paid  b^  Poit-office  Order  drawn  in  favour  of  our  Publisher f 
Mn.  Geo:(GB  Bell,  lH«i.  Fleet  Street ;  to  whose  care  all  commu- 
nications for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

Errata.— hi  the  nrtide" Panslavic  Sketches,"  1. 2.  for  "late«/" 
read  "  late*/ ; "  1.6.  for  •T/ssahmichi  "  read  "  Ttssalonichi ;"  and 
1.9.  for  •historical"  read  **  ante-historical.'*  Page  313.  col.  2. 
1. 46.  for  '*  repenti  "  read  **  repent*.'* 
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MISS    STKICKIiATiTD'S    UTEi-W    SERIES 
ROYAL    BIOGRAPHIES. 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND, 
and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of 
Great  Britain. 

Two  Volumes  are  published,  containine  the  Lives  of  Margaret  Tudor. 
Magdaline  of  France,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  and  Margaret  Countess  of 
Lennox. 

Vol.  III.  will  contain  the  first  part  of  the  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots. 

To  he  completed  in  6  vols.,  price  10s.  6J.  each,  with  Portraits  and 
Historical  Vignettes. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  8t  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


CR ABB'S  TECHNICAL  DICTIONARY. 

This  day  is  published,  in  1  vol.  foolscap  8vo.,  price  7s.  Od.  extra  cloth, 
M'ith  numerous  woodcut  Illustrations, 

A  TECHNICAL  DICTIONARY;  or,  a  Dic- 
tionary explaining  all  tei-ms  of  Art  and  Science.  By  GEORGE 
CRABK.  Esq.,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  "Universal  Technological  Dic- 
tionary,'  "  Dictionary  of  Synonymes,"  &c 

London  t  W.  MAXWELL,  32.  Bell  Yard,  lincoln's  Inn. 
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SOMli  NOTES  ON  ARUNDEL  HOUSE,  STRAND,  AND  ON 
THE  DISPERSION  OP  SCULPTURES  FORMERLY  PART 
OP   THE   ARUNDELIAN   COLLECTION. 

The  celebrated  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, was  son  of  Pliilip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  — 
the  faithful  and  constant,  who  being  persecuted 
for  his  religion,  was  suffered  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  languish  in  the  Tower,  where  he  died  in  1595 — 
and  great-grandson  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  the  accomplished  nobleman  who  was  be- 
headed in  1547  by  ^'the  Nero  of  the  Tudor  race." 
Thomas  Howard  was  restored,  as  your  readers 


know,  to  the  earldom  of  Arundel  by  James  I., 
and  in  the  reign  of  that  king  and  of  Charles  I.,  who 
held  him  in  veneration,  received  other  honours  and 
employments,  but  was  yet  more  distinguished  by 
his  munificent  patronage  of  the  arts  and  of  learn- 
ing.    He  is  called  "  the  only  great  subject  of  the 
northern  parts,  who  by  his  conversation  and  great 
collections  set  a  value"  upon  transalpine  lands; 
and  he  began  about  1614  to  decorate  with  the  pre-* 
cious  and  costly  works  of  art  which  he  had  col- 
lected in  Greece  and  in   his  beloved  Italy,  the 
fardens  and  galleries  of  his  quaint  old  palace  in 
london,  called  Arundel  House. 
This  mansion,  or  rather  collection  of  buildings, 
the  site  of  which  had  been  taken  from  tke  see  of  Bath 
in  the  time  of  **^  Protector  "  Somerset,  appears  from 
Hollar's  Views  (as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cunningham 
in  his  admirable  Handbook  of  London  Past  and 
Preseniy  to  have  comprised  a  range  of  irregular 
buildings,  principally  of  red  brick,  erected  at  van 
rious  periods,  and  combined  without  much  regard 
to  elegance  or  uniformity ;   although   I  find  the 
earl  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  in- 
troduced uniformity  in  building,  and  to  have  been 
made  chief  commissioner  for  promoting  this  object 
in  London.     This   famous,  and  once  hospitable^ 
mansion,   stood  betweeri  the  gardens  of  ]^ssex 
House  on  the  east,  and  of  Soin^rset  (tten  Den- 
iQark)  IJouse  on  the  west,  its  pleasure  grounda 
coming  down  to  the  river,  and  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  city  as  far  as  London  Bridge,  and  of 
Westminster,  and  westward  to  Nin^  Elms.     It  is. 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Cunninghana,  that  in  this  house 
Hollar  drew  his  well-known  view  of  London,  as 
seen  from  the  roof.     The  earl,  of  whose  taste  apd 
munificence  the  A^rundelian  collections  formed  a 
noble  monument,  departed  this  life  at  Padua,  on 
the  4t.h  of  October  (or,  as  another  account*  says, 
the  26th  September),  1640,  in  the  sixty-first  year 
of  his  age,  having  been  two  years  before  created 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  in  consideration   of  his  lineal 
descent   from    Thomas  de  Brotherton,   Earl  of 

*  Hi9t.  Anecd.  of  some  of  the  Howard  Family ^  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hovrard  of  Greystoke,  8vo.  Lend.  1769.  The 
writer  became  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  the  death  of  hts 
cousin  Edward,  eighth  duke,  in  1777. 
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Norfolk,  a  younger  son  of  King  Edward  I.,  and  way  from  Naworth  Castle  in  the  lifetime  of  Thomas, 

was    interred    at   Arundel.     His  will,   dated    at  Earl  of  Arundel.     In  the  same  volume  of  Evelyn's 

Dover,  3rd  September,  1640,  was  proved  in  the  Diary ^  p.  445^  is  a  minute,  under  date  29th  Au- 

Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  and  is  printed  gust,  1678,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  then 

in  the  Howard  Anecdotes,    His  marbles,  medals,  called  to  take  charge  of  the  books  and  MSS.,  and 

statues,,  books,  and  pictures  (he  is  said  to  have  remove  to  the  then  home  of  the  Ro^al  Society  in 

possessed  "  a  larger  number  of  Hans  Holbein's  Gresham  College,  such  of  them  as  did  not  relate 

works  than  any  other  person,  and  to  have  been  to  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal  and  to  heraldry,  his 

the  first  nobleman  who  set  a  value  on  them  in  our  grace  intending  to  bestow  the  books  relating  to 

nation "),  formed  at  that  period,  says  Sir  Charles  those  subjects  upon  the  Heralds'  College.     It  is 

Young '^,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  splendid  col-  known,  however,  that  many  chronicles  and  his- 

lections  in  England.     Many  of  the   articles   of  torical  MSS.  of  great  value  formed  part  of  the 

virtu  and  of  the  books  were,  during  his  lifetime,  donation  to  the  College  of  Arms ;  and  it  would 

in  the  possession  of  Alathea,  his  Countess  (who  appear  from  a  document  in  the  handwriting  of 

was  third  daughter  and  coheir  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Sir  William  Dugdale,  referred  to  by  Sir  Charles 

Earl  of  Shrewsbury),  from  whom  some  of  them  Young,  that  many  monastic  registers  and  cartu- 

were  obtained  by  his  younger  son.  Sir  William  laries  which  were  taken  to  Gresham  College,  had 

Howard,  the  unfortunate  Viscount  Stafford  (be-  nevertheless  been  intended  by  the  Duke  for  the 

headed   1680,    on    perjured  testimony) ;    and   a  College  over  which,  as  Earl  Marshal,  he  presided, 

portion  of  the  marble  statues  and  library  devolved  This  nobleman  died  1684. 

upon  Henry  Frederick,  his  eldest  son,  who,  in  his  In  1678,  according  to  Mr.  Cunningham  (who 
father  s  lifetime,  was  sumo^oned  to  parliament  As  quotes  Walpole's  Anecdotes^  ii.  153.),  Arundel 
Lord  Mowbray,  and  succeeded  him  as  Earl  of  House  itself  was  demolished.  This  was  done  pur- 
Arundel,  and  who  died  in  1652,  leaving  Thonias,  suant  to  an  act  of  parliament,  which  had  been 
his  eldest  son,  who  became  l^arl  of  Arundel^  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  entailing  the  estate 
Surrey,  and  Norfolk,  and  was,  at  the  Restoration  on  heirs  male,  exempt  from  being  charged  with 
in  1660,  restored  to  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  with  jointures  or  debts,  and  empowering  the  Duke  to 
limitation  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  father.  T^i^  l^t  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  house  and  gardens  to 
nobleman  died  unmarried  in  1677,  and  his  brother  builders,  at  reserved  ground-rents,  which  were  to 
Henry  (who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Norwich,  form  a  fund  for  building  a  mansion  for  the  family 
and  in  1672  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  to  him  and  on  that  part  of  the  gardens  adjacent  to  the  river, 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  with  other  limitations  The  house  was  planned  by  Wren,  but  the  design 
in  default)  thereupon  became  sixth  Duke  of  was  laid  aside  about  the  year  1690,  when  Henry, 
Norfolk.  By  him  =yie  marbles  and  library  were  seventh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  a  favourite  of 
finally  dispersed-  William  Prince  of  Orange,  obtained  an  act  of 
The  Royal  Society  had  held  their  meetings  sipce  parliament  empowering  him  to  lease  the  remainder 
the  Fire  of  London  at  Arundel  Houses  and  John  of  the  garden-ground  for  a  term  of  forty-one 
Evelyn,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Sylva,  one  of  the  years,  and  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  fund 
founders  of  the  society,  observing  in  1667  which  had  accumulated.  He  accordingly  let  the 
"  these  precious  monuments  miserably  neglected,  and  g^'^und  to  Mr.  Stone  of  New  Inn,  an  attorney,  and 
scattered  up  and  down  about  the  garden  and  other  buildmgs  of  a  very  difierent  character  to  the  pa- 
parts  of  Arundel  House,  and  how  cxjceedingly  the  co^-  latial  mansion  that  had  been  contemplated,  ere 
rosive  air  of  London  impaired  them,**  long  overspread  the  site  of  Arundel  House.     The 

induced  this  nobleman,  then  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  f  ?'«",*^?"'^«  !?'f.'l  «  ^^m.     It  appear*  that  his 

♦«  v.«c.f«„,  ^«  ♦!.«  TT«;«r«a:*„  r^f  n^fr.r,A  friend  Kmoj  William  had  made  hnn  (jrovernor  ot 

to  bestow  on  the  University  of  Oxford  ^.^^^^  (,=^^j^    ^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  ,             ^^^^  ^,,^ 

"h.s  Arundehan  niarbl«.  those  celebr^d  and  famous  ^^  y„  f„^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^,         ^^^^^  j„^  jj  j^  g^id 

inscriptions,  Greek  and  Latine,  gathered  with  so  much  npvp        *r1 

cost  and    Industrie   from    Greece,   by   his   illustrious  rr«i_                   *      /»    i  •     ^     -n     j.     a*         p      j.       i 

grandfather  the  magnificent  Earl  of  Arunder- Diary,  ^.  ^^  "^"f "™  <>^  ^^J^?^,  illustrative  of  natura 

vol.  ii.  p.  295.  nJi^tory^  and  great  part  of  the  furniture  of  Arundel 

T   \..l«\r    -r^    1      .    -.       ,   1    -r^  1  House,  were  removed  to  Stafford  House  (situated 

In  16/6  A^.  Evelyn  induced  the  Duke  to  grant  to  ^^i^i^^^^  Buckingham  Gate,  where  Stafford  Row 

the  Koyal  Society  the  Arundel  librar^T,  mto  which  ^^s  saitisequently  built),  in  which  house,  in  the 

V^Ir^?/  ""^J^^  ^^^;  formerly  belonging  to  Lord  1720;  the  Dudiess  of  Norfolk,  consort  of 

WiHiam  Howard  (the  famous  ancestor  of  the  Earl  Thomas,  eighth  Duke,  sold  an  immense  quantity 

of  Carlisle),  who  died  m  1640,  had  found  their  of  plate,  jeweis,  furniture,  pictures,  and  curiosities. 

Besides  these,  however,  many  family  reliques  were 

*  In  his  preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  MSS.  given  to  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  different  branches  of 

the  College  of  Arms  by  Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk  (not  this  noble  family,  as,  for  example,  the  grace-cup  of 

published).  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (which  had  belonged  to 
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Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Philip  Henry  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Corbj 
Castle,  M.P.),  and  the  staff  of  office  of  High  Con- 
stable of  England,  formerly  used  by  the  Earl,  and 
which  in  1757  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Stafford. 

Of  the  fate  of  the  marbles  which  remained  at 
the  time  of  the  removal  of  Arundel  House,  some 
Interiesting  particulars  are  given  by  Mr.  James 
Theobald  in  a  letter  written  from  Surrey  Street, 
lOtb  May,  1757,  and  addressed  to  Lord  WiU 
loughby  de  Parham,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries ;  and  believing  that  these  particulars 
are  little  known,  I  will  now  subjoin  them  to  the 
somewhat  lengthy  memoranda  which  I  have  written 
by  way  of  introduction, 

•*  As  there  were  many  fine  statues,  basso-relievos, 
and  marbles,  they  were  received,'*  says  Mr.  Theobald, 
•*  into  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens,  and  many  of  them 
were  placed  under  a  colonnade  there ;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  grounds,  next  the  Strand,  was  let  to 
builders,  who  continued  the  street  next  the  Strand, 
from  Temple  Bar  tawards  Westminster,  and  built 
thereon  the  several  streets  called  Arundel,  Norfolk, 
and  Surrey  Streets,  leading  from  the  Strand  as  far  as 
the  cross  street  called  Howard  Street,  which  ran  pa- 
l*allel  therewith.  A  cross  wall  was  built  to  separate  the 
ground  let  for  building  from  that  reserved  for  the 
family  mansion ;  and  many  of  the  workmen,  to  save 
the  expense  of  carrying  away  the  rubbish,  threw  it 
over  this  cross  wall,  where  it  fell  upon  the  colonnade, 
and  at  la&t  by  its  weight  broke  it  down,  and  falling 
upon  the  statues,  Scfi,  placed  there,  broke  several  of 
them.  A  great  part  of  these  statues,  &c.,  in  that  sad 
condition,  were  purchased  by  Sir  William  Fermor,  from 
whom  the  present  Earl  of  Pom  fret  is  descended,  and  he 
removed  them  to  his  seat  at  Easton  Neston  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire, where  he  employed  some  statuary  to 
repair  suoli  as  were  not  too  much  demolished.  There 
they  continued  until  the  year  1755,  when  the  present 
countess  made  a  present  of  them  to  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  tlus  c(^lection  was  the  famous  sleeping 
Cupid  represented  lying  on  a  Iion*s  skin  to  express  his 
absolute  dominion  over  fierceness  and  strength,  some 
roses  being  scattered  on  the  skin«  probably  as  emblems 
of  silence  and  secrecy,  as  Cupid  presented  that  flower 
to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  as  a  bribe  to  him  to 
conceal  the  amours  of  his  mother,  to  whom  the  rose  is 
also  supposed  to  be  sacred.  Below  the  foot  of  Cupid 
on  the  cushion  is  the  figure  of  a  lizard,  which  some 
haire  supposed  to  liaye  been  placed  here  as  a  known  in- 
gredient of  great  efficacy  in  love-charms;  others,  as  a 
proper  attendant  on  those  who  sleep,  fiom  an  opinion 
that  thk  reptile  wakes  them  on  approach  of  danger. 
But  the  real  design  of  the  sculptor  b,  rather  to  per- 
petuate his  name  by  this  symbol,  for  it  was  Saurus. 
The  Romans,  observing  how  much  the  Grecian  sculp- 
tors excelled  them  in  this  art,  whenever  they  employed 
them  to  execute  any  work  of  this  sort  forbade  them 
to  put,  as  had  been  customary,  theix  names  to  their 
wotks ;  and  Pliny  tella  us  that  Saurus  had  recourse  to 
this  expedient,  by  putting  the  lizard  upon  this  figure, 


as  well  as  on  another  which  he  executed  jointly  with 
Batrachus,  on  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  put 
their  names,  therefore  they  placed  on  the  bases  th6 
figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard. 

"  Some  other  of  these  broken  statues,  not  thought 
worth  replacing,  were  begged  by  one  Boyder  Cuper, 
who  had  been  a  servant  (I  think  gardener)  to  the 
family,  and  were  removed  by  him  to  decorate  a  piece  of 
garden  ground  which  he  had  taken  opposite  Somerset* 
water-gate,  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth*,  which  at  that 
time  was  a  place  of  resort  for  the  citizens  and  others  in 
holiday  time,  still  called  afler  him  by  the  name  of 
Cuper*s,  and  thence  corruptly  Cupid's  Gardens,  which 
were  much  of  the  same  nature  as  Sadler's  Wells  and 
Mary*bone  Gardens.  Here  they  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  till  Mr.  John  Freeman  of  Fawley 
Court,  near  Henley-on-Thames,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Waller  of  Beaconsfield,  observing  something  masterly 
in  the  designs  and  drapery  of  several  of  them,  desired 
I  would  treat  with  Mr.  John  Cuper  for  them.  I 
agreed  with  him  for  75/.,  and  soon  afterwards  they 
were  divided  between  these  two  gentlemen,  and  sent 
part  to  Fawley  Court,  and  part  to  Beaconsfield,  where 
they  at  present  remain. 

"  What  statues  and  broken  fragments  yet  remained 
undisposed  of  in  Arundel  Gardens,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk obtained  leave  from  the  Crown  to  remove  across 
the  water,  just  on  the  opposite  shore,  to  a  piece  of 
waste  ground  in  the  manor  of  Kennington,  belonging 
to  the  principality  of  Wales  ;  and  one  Mr.  Arundel,  a 
relation  of  the  Duke's  I  think,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  o£  King  Charles  II.  or  King  James  II.,  did 
obtain  a  grant  of  the  said  piece  of  ground  at  a  small 
rent  for  a  term  of  years,  which  was  renewed  on  paying 
a  fine.     (These  are  again  referred  to.) 

**  What  were  thought  not  worth  removing  were 
buried  in  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Norfolk  Street  and  the  other  buildings  on  the 
gardens^  Mr.  Aislabid,  who  inhabited  one  of  these 
houses,  found  a  broken  statue  in  his  cellar,  which  he 
carried  to  his  seat  in  Yorkshire;  and  he  tells  me  there 
is  a  sarcophagus  in  the  collar  of  Mr.  James  Adamson, 
who  lives  in  the  corner  house  on  the  left  hand  going 
into  the  lower  part  of  Norfolk  Street. 

"  As  to  those  carried  over  the  water  and  laid  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  ground,  Mr.  Arundel,  soon  after  he 
obtained  the  grant  of  the  ground,  let  it  for  a  timber* 
yard,  and  the  person  who  took  it  built  up  a  wharf;  and 
when  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  was  laid  (Mr.  Cun- 
ningham gives  1st  May,  1674,  as  the  date  when  the 
ground  began  to  be  cleared),  great  quantities  of  the 
rubbish  were  brought  over  thither  to  raise  the  ground 
which  used  tp  be  overflowed  every  spring  tide,  so  that, 
by  degrees,  t^ese  statues,  and  other  marbles  were 
buried  imder  t)i^  rubbish,  and  lay  there  lor  many  years 
forgotten.  AJjiUtt  1T12  this  piece  of  ground  was 
rented  by  my  father,  who,  on  digging  foundations,  fre« 
quently  met  with  some  of  these  broken  fragments, 
which  were  taken  up  and  laid  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
ground.     The  late  Earl  of  Burlington  having  heard  of 

^  Mr.  Cunningham  mentions  that  the  Waterloo 
Bridge  Road  now  runs  over  the  very  centre  of  these 
gardens. 
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the  thiag«  wliicb  bad  been  dug  tip.  tnd  tbat  they  bad 
formed  part  of  the  Arunilel  loUcclian.  chase  what  he 
pleased  and  carried  tUem  down  to  Chiswlck    House, 

deslal  of  an  obelisk  be  erected  tbe  re.  Some  yean  after 
tjiis,  the  Iticht  Hon.  Lord  Pelie,  speaking  to  me 
about  those  tblags  oTtbe  Earl  of  Burlington's,  told  me 
he  had  heard  that  on  some  parts  of  my  ground  there 
were  still  many  vajuable  fragments  buried,  and  ol>- 
tained  my  leave  to  employ  men  lo  bore  the  ground. 
After  six  diiya'  searching  of  eiery  part,  just  aa  they 
were  going  lo  gi"e  .over,  they  fell  upon  something 
which  gave  ihem  hopes,  and  upon  opening  tile  ground 
they  discavered  sii  statues  wiibout  heads  or  arms,  lying 
close  lo  each  other,  some  of  a  colossal  slie.  the  drapery 
of  which  was  thought  to  lie  eicecdingl/  fine,  liiese 
were  soon  aflerwarJs  sent  down  lo  Worksop,  the  seal 
of  his  preient  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, where  they  renjain. 

'-  l^ere  were  some  few  blocks  of  a  gieyisb  veined 
marble,  out  of  which  I  eodeavoiired  to  cut  some 
chimoey-pieces  and  slabs  to  lay  in  my  house,  the  Bel- 
yedere  in  Lambeth  parish,  over  against  York  Build- 
ings,   but   the  eipenae   was  more  than  their  worth  ; 

used.  The  fragment  of  a  column  I  carried  into  Berk- 
(hire  to  my  hoijse,  Walibam  Place,  and  converted  it 
Into  a  roller  for  my  bowling- grieen,  it  being  about  ail 
feet  long  and  eighteen  inphes  diameter." 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi '. 

Such  ore  tlie  particulars  recorded  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald. When  I  met  ivith  them  lately,  I  determined 
ov  asking  a  place  fur  thia  Note  in  ynur  vuluuble 
publication,  thinking  that  its  contents  nii^lit  be 
new  to  sotne  of  even  your  readers,  and  jnight  form 
an  ^ceptable  p^e  of  topographical  illustration. 

WlLUAU    SiDHEZ    GlBSOK. 

NewcaUle-upon-Tyne,  Oct.  1B5I. 


FASBI,iTii:  LITEBATUBE,  AND  TBE  UnaAHT  OF 

There  existed,  even  in  ancient  times,  some  con- 
necting liuks  between  the  Panslariaii  and  the 
Angh-Saxon  races  :  the  most  important,  the  in- 
troduction of  WicklieTs  Bible  translation  inte 
Ciechia  bj  Anne,  aiater  of  Wencealaw  IV.,  anil 
wife  of  Richard  it.  of  England,  —  an  event  rich 
in  gi'eat  and  salutary  consequences.  In  allusion 
to  tTie  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  it  seems  tc 
me  tliat  in  former  times  the  diplomatic  agents  ol 
this  country  must  have  taken  care  to  collect  the 
rare  and  interesting  works  of  the  places  whers 
they  temporarily  resided ;  and  that  in  this  way  the 
libraries  of  this  country  became  enriched  bj  on 
astounding  stock  of  Italian,  Spanish,  Fortu!;uese, 
and  Panslavic  works,  which  subsoquentlj  merged 
some  way  or  otiier  in  the  national  library.  This. 
albeit  hypothetical  geiiesu  of  that  huge  collection. 
will,  I  think,  best  explain  its  incompleteness  and 


iYsa  mi-systematictts  in  former  times ;  as  there 
ire  some  rare  old  worki  to  be  found,  of  which  the 
concluding  volume  is  wanting.  But  I  shall  not, 
an  lhiaoccasiDn,nm'ew  a  whole  library,  but  confine 
mjaelf  to  its  late  exponent  for  the  world>exbibi- 
lion,  described  in  the"S/(or(  Guide  to  that  Portion 
of  the  Library  of  PriiUed  Booh  aote  open  to 
Public,  May  183 1." 

In  imitation  of  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  a 
number  of  books  have  been  publicly  exhibited  in 
the  British  Museum  which,  on  account  of  their 
early  date,  rarity,  costliness  and  splendour 
printing,  binding,  or  for  certain  interesting  auto- 
graphs, deserved  general  attention ;  thus  forming 
an  exempliCed  memorial  and  history  of  typographic 
art  and  enterprise.  The  show  was  a  grand  and 
instructive  one,  owing  mostly  to  the  specimens  of 
the  unmatched  collection  of  the  Urenville  Library, 
the  greatest  gift  ever  bequeathed  by  an  individual 
to  a  people.  Noue  could  look  without  deep  et 
tion  on  the  set  of  Columbus'  Letters,  all  printed 
during  his  lifetime  {1493  et  irq.)  —  documents 
much  adverted  to  by  A-  Humboldt  in  his  Ezamen 
Critique  on  the  discovery  of  America.  Of  similar 
interest  were  the  sets  of  first  editions  of  Petj'arca, 
Cervantes,  Cnmoens  —  leaves  invaluable  lo  the 
thinker  on  bumnn  civilisation.  Chinese,  Indian, 
and  Japanese  specimens  were  also  not  wanting. 

With  all  that,  the  gentleman  who  hod  arrsngec 
ea  maettro  this  exhibition,  did  completely  ignort 
the  existence  of  Panalavic  literature,  viz.  that  of 
a  race  of  sixty  millions  of  people!  It  is  the  perusal 
of  the  Short  Guide  which  will  satisfy  any  one  of 
the  exactness  of  the  assertion,  that  not  one  linelt 
Russian,  Polish,  Czechian  or  Serbian  book  or  n 
leaf  was  in  the  whole  collection  :  an  anomaly,  t 
explaining  of  which  is  beyond  my  reach. 

Still,  Panslavia  oceupies  n  conspicnous  place 
even  in  the  history  of  typography  and  literaturr 
although  our  later  periods  have  been  dimmed  by  . 
tie  intrusion  of  foreign  or  despotic  princes.  It 
was  so  early  ns  the  year  ISVi,  that  a  Slavonic 
translation  of  the  Bible  was  begun.  Ivan  IV, 
established  the  first  printing-press  in  1564  at 
Moscow;  and  in  1639  tbe  learned  Patriarch  Nikon 
published  a  revision  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Without  entering  here  into  an 
Testigation  on  the  first  Slavlan  typographers,  both 
Czechia  and  Poland  were  foremost  in  introdncing 
this  important  discovery ;  and  even  our  southern- 
most city,  the  Republic  of  Ragusa,  printed  Slavian 
works.  Of  all  this  the  typographical  exhibition  of 
the  British  Museum  contamed  no  trace.  What 
the  Library  may  possess  or  not  possess,  is  now 
more  difficult  to  ascertain  than  ever,  as  the  dif- 
ferent sets  of  Cataloj'ues  amount  to  a  couple  of 
hundred  volumes.  In  fact,  I  know  that  there 
exist  in  the  Library  the  Acta  Pratnim  Polonorum 
(the  disciples  of  Socinus),  a  work  unknown  even 
to  Lellewel,  but  I  am  not  aware  bow  to  find  it 
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without  a  great  loss  of  time.*  Unfortunately  also, 
the  Catalogues  are  encumbered  hj  a  host  of 
exploded  German  works,  which,  remaining  on  the 
hands  of  the  Leipzig  publishers,  are  mostly  sold  as 
waste  paper.  The  works  of  the  greatest  Slavian 
literati  are  wanting ;  for  instance,  Pal'acky's  HiS' 
tory  of  Czechia  (in  German),  published  by  order 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  house  of  representatives 
at  Prague,  of  which  a  second  edition  (reprint),  has 
already  appeared  so  fur  back  as  1844. 

Dr.  J.  LoTSKY,  Panslave. 


CM   ABCHBISHOF   USSHER. 

Without  designing  to  take  part  in  the  question 
at  issue  regarding  archbishop  Ussher,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  record  the  evidence  of  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best-informed  witnesses  on  it  — 
Nicholas  Bernard,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  preacher 
to  the  honourable  society  of  GrayeS'Inne,  London. 

"  Anno  1641.  The  great  businesse  of  the  Earle  of 
Strafford  came  in  agitation,  in  which  there  is  one 
thing  he  gave  me  a  charge,  as  I  had  occasion,  to  clear 
him,  VIZ.  of  a  seandaU  raised  on  him,  by  a  rash,  I  will 
not  say  malicious  pen,  in  his  Vocall  forrestj  as  if  he  had 
made  use  of  a  pretended  distinction  of  a  Personal!  and 
politicaU  conscieneey  to  satisfy  the  late  King,  that  he 
might  consent  to  the  beheading  of  the  said  £arlc  ;  that 
though  the  first  resisted,  he  might  do  it  by  the  second ; 
which,  I  wonder  men  of  prudence,  or  that  had  any 
esteem  of  him,  could  be  so  credulous  of :  but  there  is 
a  presumptuous  Qbservator  of  late,  hath  more  ridicu- 
lously and  maliciously  abused  him  in  it,  as  if  the  root 
of  it  was  in  revenge,  for  the  Earles  suppressing  the  Arti' 
cles  of  Ireland  s  both  are  of  the  like  falshood,  as  hath 
been  already  made  apparent,  in  an  answer  to  him. 

'*  And  I  have  lately  seen  it  under  the  hand  of  a 
person  of  quality,  affirming,  that  some  yeers  agone,  a 
rumour  being  spread  of  the  death  of  this  Reverend 
Ptinmte  (who  was  much  lamented  at  Oxford)  and  this 
concerning  the  Earle  being  by  one  then  objected 
against  him.  He  was  an  ear-witnesse,  that  the  late 
King,  answered  that  person  in  very  great  Passion,  and 
with  an  oath  protested  his  innocency  therein.'^ 

Bernard  received  ordination  from  the  hands  of 
Ussher ;  was  his  librarian  at  tlie  period  in  question ; 
and  was  honoured  wfth  his  confidence  for  thirty 
years.  His  Life  of  Ussher  is  a  work  of  authority, 
and  deserves  to  be  held  in  remembrance. 

Boxjcoit  Cornet. 


ANGLO-CATHOLIC      LIBRARY  —  BISHOP     OVERALL  S- 

CONVOCATION    BOOK. 

The  volume  which  is  known  under  the  title  of 
Bishop  Overall's  Convocation  Book,  is  a  document 
possessing  no  ordinary  degree  of  interest.    It  con- 

*  [Our  correspondent  will  find  it  in  the  King's 
Catalogue,  torn.  i.  p.  281.,  under  Bihliotheca.  The 
press  mark  is  273.  i.  20. — Ed.] 


STSts  of  a  series  of  arguments  and  canons,  in 
which  are  discussed  and  decided  several  questions 
of  great  mo«ie«t  relative  to  the  authority  of 
princes,  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  and  the 
differences  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  see  of  Rome.  Though  this  document  never 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  yet  its  in- 
trinsic value  is  considerable ;  and  its  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  an  authentic  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  unquestionable.  Drawn  up 
by  the  eminent  divines  who  constituted  the  lower 
house  of  the  Convocation  of  1603,  the  signature  of 
Bishop  Overall  at  the  end  attests  that  the  whole 
had  been  read  three  times  in  the  hearing  of  the 
house,  and  unanimously  approved.* 

In  the  year  1844,  a  new  edition  of  this  docu- 
ment was  issued  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Library 
of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology.  Some  care  and  labour 
appear  to  have  been  bestowed  in  editing  it.  The 
name  of  the  editor  is  not  given  :  the  preface  does 
not  even  bear  his  initials.  Consequently,  the 
Committee,  whose  names  are  before  the  public,, 
and  to  whom,  as  the  subscribers  are  informed  in 
the  Rules  of  the  Society,  "  the  whole  management 
of  the  fund  subscribed  is  entrusted,"  f  have  taken 
on  themselves  the  entire  and  sole  responsibility  of 
this  edition,  and  are  the  only  parties  in  any  way 
answerable  to  the  subscribers,  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  prepared  for  publication. 

How  that  has  been  done  the  following  observa- 
tions may  help  to  determine. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work  thiis  passage 
occurs  (book  ii.  chap,  vii.)  r  — 

"  In  these  times  it  may  well  be  granted  that  there 
was  no  need  of  any  other  bishops  but  the  Apostles, 
and  likewise  that  then  their  churches  or  particular 
congregations  in  every  city  were  advised  and  dirfcted 
touching  points  of  religion  in  manner  and  form  afore-- 
said  by  the  common  and  joint  advice  of  their  priests  or 
ministers.  In  which  respect,  the  same-  persons,  who. 
then  were  named  priests  or  ministers,  were  also,  in  a 
general  sense  called  bishops.  Howbeit  this  course 
dured  not  long,  cither  concerning  their  said  coiiinwu 
direction,  or  their  names  of  bishops  so  attributed  uuto 
them  ;  but  was  sliortly  after  ordered  far  otherwise,  by 
a  common  decree  of  the  Apostles,  to  be  observed  in  all 

*  '*  Haec  omnia  suprascripta  ter  lecta  sunt  in  domo 
inferiori  convocationis-  in  frequenti  synodo  cleri>  et 
unanimi  consensu  com  probata.     Tta  testor, 

"  Johannes  Overall,  Prolocutor. 

"April  16.  1606.*' 

The  whole  of  this  passage,  the  editor  informs  us»  **  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Overall.'*—  P.  272. 

f  The  fifth  rule  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  5.  That  the  whole  management  of  the  fund  sub- 
scribed be  entrusted  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  twenty- four  subscribers, 
who  shall  fill  up  alL  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  their 
own  body." 
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such  cities  where  particular  churches  were  planted,  or, 
as  one  speaketh,  in  toto  orbcy  *  throughout  the  world.*  '* 

This  passage  will  be  found  at  p.  136.  of  the 
edition  in  the  Anglo- Catholic  Library^  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  is  the  reference  given  by  the 
Convocation  to  the  words  "  in  toto  orbe,''* 

**  Jerome  in  Ep.  ad  TiL  cap.  i.  [See  note  O.]  *' 

The  words  within  brackets  direct  us  to  one  of 
the  notes  which  the  editor  has  added  at  the  end 
of  the  volume;  where,  at  p.  281.,  the  following  is 
found : 

"Note  O.,  p.  136. 

"  Jerome  in  Ep,  ad  Tit.  c.  i.  [The  editor  has  failed 
in  discovering  the  passage  here  alluded  to,  although 
the  Benedictine  and  several  earlier  editions  have  been 
consulted.]** 

Without  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  referring 
to  the  Benedictine,  or  any  of  the  earlier  editions,  to 
which  the  writer  has  not  access  at  the  present 
moment,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  pas- 
sage in  question  occurs  in  St.  Jerome*s  Commen- 
tary on  the  Episde  to  TUus^  and  may  be  found  in 
Yallai'sius's  edition,  tom.  vii.  col.  694. 

One  would  be  glad  to  content  oneself  with  this 
note,  but  the  interests  of  literature  and  theology 
demand  something  more ;  and  if  the  anonymous 
editor  should  feel  pained  by  the  following  remarks, 
the  writer  can  only  say  that  he  has  not  the  slight- 
est suspicion  who  the  editor  of  this  volume  is,  and 
that  it  is  to  the  Committee  (most  especially  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  where  they  ha^e  allowed  the 
editor  to  withhold  his  name,)  the  Subscribers  — 
not  to  say  the  Church  of  England  —  will  look  for 
such  a  work  being  brought  out  in  a  proper 
manner. 

To  confess  that  a  passage,  which  the  Convoca- 
tion of  1603  have  referred  to  in  this  off-hand 
manner,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Jerome, 
is  strange  enough :  but  the  confession  assumes  a 
new  character,  as  regards  both  the  editor  and  the 
Committee,  when  one  reflects  for  an  instant  on 
the  particular  passage  which  the  editor  thus  can- 
didly informs  us,  he  "  has  failed  in  discovering." 

It  is  not  at  all  too  much  to  say,  that  no  one 
could  be  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the 
Presbjnterian  controversy,  and  the  arguments  in 
defence  of  Episcopacy,  without  being  so  familiar 
with  this  passage  as  to  recognise  it  at  first  sight. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  testimonies  which 
the  Presbyterians  urged  in  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  their  discipline,  ■ —  as  Bishop  Pearson  says  : 
"  Locus  Hieronymi,  quern  pro  fuudo  habent  nova- 
tores  ; "  and,  as  such,  it  has  been  discussed  by 
almost  every  divine  of  eminence,  who  has  under- 
taken to  defend  the  constitution  of  the  English 
church. 

To  multiply  references  is  needless.  But,  with- 
out attempting  to  exhaust  even  the  resources  of 
a  small  and  very  incomplete  private  collection,  it 


will  suffice  to  say,  that  Henry  Dodwell  has  ex- 
amined it  in  his  additions  to  Pearson.  (Z>e  Success, 
prim,  Rcm/B  Episcop.^  Diss.  I.  cap.  ix.)  Bishop 
JBilson  discusses  it,  and  refers  to  it  again  and 
again  {Perpetual  Oovemment  of  Chrisfs  Church, 
"Epistle  to  the  Reader,"  p.  5. ;  ch.  xi.  pp. 217.268.; 
ch.  xii.  pp.  284.  289.  307. ;  edit.  Oxford,  1842). 
Hooker  quotes  and  explains  it  (book  vii.  ch.  y. 
7.;  vol.  iii.  p.  162. ;  Oxford,  1845).  It  is  the 
sulDJect  of  an  entire  section  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
Episcopacy  asserted  (sect.  xxi.).  And,  to  enume- 
rate no  more,  it  is  fully  discussed  by  Archbishop 
Potter,  in  his  Discourse  on  Church  Government 
(chap.  iv.). 

These  facts  will,  it  is  trusted,  exempt  the  writer 
from  the  charge  of  minute  and  carpmg  criticism. 
The  Convocation  of  1603,  indeed,  merely  allude 
to  the  passage  as  one  with  which  every  English 
divine  would  be  familiar;  and  most  unquestion- 
ably no  one  could  have  been  a  stranger  to  it,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  subject  which  the  Con- 
vocation were  discussing. 

It  is  surely  then  but  reasonable  to  feel  sur- 
prised, that  a  document  so  important,  and  drawn 
up  by  men  of  such  eminence,  should  have  been 
confided  t-o  an  editor  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
passage,  and  knew  not  where  to  find  it:  in  a 
word,  to  an  editor,  who,  by  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment (and  his  candour  is  deserving  of  respect),  is 
a  stranger  to  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  the 
volume  he  was  employed  to  edit. 

The  Committee  of  the  Anglo- Catholic  Library 
are  not  persons  Who  require  to  be  informed,  that 
something  more  is  demanded  in  an  editor,  than 
industry  m  hunting  out  references,  and  transcrib- 
ing scraps  of  Latin.  Nor  could  this  passage  have 
presented  an  instant's  difficulty  to  some  whose 
names  have  stood  on  the  list  of  the  Committee 
from  the  commencement  of  the  liindertaking^  But 
this  is  the  very  thing  which  the  Subscribers  liave 
a  right  to  complain  of.  They  expected  that  the 
editors  employed  should  have  the  benefit  of  co- 
operation and  consultation  with  the  Committee. 
They  had  a  right  to  expect  this.  The  Subscribers 
cannot  be  expected  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  unre- 
vised  performance  of  an  anonymous  editor.  They 
had  a  right  to  expect,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
X/ommlttee  would  not  engage  any  one  to  edit  a 
book  until  they  had  ascertained  whether  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  which  it  treated. 
Tliey  had  a  right  to  expect  also,  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  exercise  such  a  real  and  bond  fide 
superintendence  and  control  as  should  have  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  any  work,  issued  with 
the  sanction  of  their  names,  containing  a  confes- 
sion so  strange  and  so  humiliating,  and  manifesting 
a  degree  of  editorial  incompetency  so  disappoint- 
ing to  the  Subscribers,  and  so  discreditable  to  the 
literary  and  theological  character  of  the  country. 

The  names  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
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must  be  regarded  as  a  pledge  and  guarantee  that 
no  such  case  as  this  could  occur.  On  the  faith  of 
that  assurance,  and  in  the  hope  of  receiving  valu- 
able editions  of  our  standard  theology,  as  well  as 
with  a  wish  to  encourage  a  most  useful  under- 
taking, many  persons  have  given  their  names  and 
their  subscriptions.  There  is  too  much  reason  to 
think  now  that  this  assurance  is  of  less  value  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  And  when  proof  so 
unquestionable  is  thus  forced  on  one^s  notice,  it 
can  scarcely  be  thought  surprising,  that  regret 
and  disappointment  should  be  expressed  by  one 
who  has  been,  from  the  beginning, 

A  SUBSC&IBEB  TO  TBS  "-  AlVGIX^-CATHOIilC 
LiBBABT." 


^ntxiei. 


THE    USB   OF   MISEBEBES. 


monastic  churches  that  retain  their  ancient  fit- 
tings. I  would  also  ask  when  were  they  first 
introduced,  and  by  whose  authority  ?        Quioam. 


I  notice  the  following  paragraph  in  Mr.  Howitt's 
Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,  1840,  pp.  470,  471. : 

"  Perhaps  the  most  curious  things  about  the  chapel 
[of  Winchester  College]  are  the  ancient  stall-seats  now- 
affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  ante-chapel.  These  have 
their  seats  so  fixed  upon  binges  that  those  who  sit  in 
them  can  only  maintain  their  position  by  balancing 
themselves  with  care,  and  resting  their  elbows  on  the 
seat-arms ;  so  that  if  the  monks  who  used  them  dropped 
asleep  during  divine  service,  the  seats  came  forward 
and  pitched  them  headlong  upon  the  floor  $  nay,  if 
they  only  dozed  and  nodded  the  least  in  the  world,  the 
hard  oaken  seat  clapped  against  the  bard  oaken  back, 
and  made  a  noise  loud  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  whole  audience.  Nothing  was  ever  more 
cleverly  contrived  to  keep  people  awake  at  church  or 
chapel ;  and,  no  doubt,  most  of  us  know  where  they 
would  be  especially  useful  now." 

On  the  latter  point  there  is  little  room  for 
doubt ;  but  allow  me  to  ask  whether  this  account 
of  the  use  of  the  miserere  can  be  supported  by 
adequate  authority,  and  is  anything  more  than  a 
joke  ?  Mediaeval  monks  were,  doubtless,  some- 
times caught  napping ;  since  Dr.  Maitland  {Dark 
Agesy  2nd  edit.  pp.  336.  and  337.  n.)  mentions  an 
amusing  expedient  employed  in  th-e  monastery  of 
Clugni  for  the  detection  of  drowsy  brethren. 
What  I  doubt  is,  whether  the  miserere  was  in- 
tended for  that  useful  purpose.  In  the  Glossary 
o/  Architecture  (4th  edit.  p.  242.)  its  use  is  thus 
described  :  — 

"  They  \misereres]  were  allowed  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  as  a  relief  to  the  infirm  during  the  long 
services  that  were  required  to  be  performed  by  the 
ecclesiastics  in  a  standing  posture." 

In  such  matters,  I  should  imagine  Mr.  Parker 
to  be  a  better  authority  than  his  versatile  con- 
temporary; but  if  they  were  intended  and  per- 
mitted only  for  the  infirm,  it  seems  rather  remark- 
able that  they  are  so  general  in  most  cathedral  or 


^ 


JOCELINB  S   LEGACY. 

The  Mother's  Legacy  to  her  unborn  Child,  by 
Elizabeth  Joceline.  This  is  the  title  to  a  thin 
octavo  volume  printed  at  "  Oxford  at  the  Theater 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  person  of  quality  herein 
concerned,  1684.*'  This,  the  first  edition,  is  of 
rare  occurrence ;  that  in  the  British  Museum  being 
a  dirty  duodecimo  chap  book.  "The  Approba- 
tion'* of  the  volume  bears  the  signature  of  "  Thos. 
Goad."  It  is  addressed  as  a  legacy  "  to  her  truly 
and  most  dearly-loved  husband,  Tourell  Joceline." 
The  letter  to  her  husband,  and  The  Mother's 
Legacy,  are  two  of  as  beautiful,  pious,  and  feeling 
compositions,  as  were  ever  penned  by  woman. 
The  latter  is  so  full  of  religious  instruction  and 
exhortation  to  faith  in  the  mercies  of  a  Redeemer, 
under  the  apprehension  that  she  might  not  survive 
the  birth  of  a  child,  that  it  is  surprising  this 
valuable  little  tract  has  not  become  a  standard 
book  for  distribution  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge. 

My  reason  for  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of 
the  correspondents  of  "  STotes  and  Queries  "  is 
my  strong  desire  to  learn  of  what  family  was 
Tourell  Joceline,  the  husband  of  this  most  excel- 
lent lady.  Of  that  of  the  lady  herself,  I  gather 
the  following  particulars  from  Mr.  Goad's  Appro- 
bation of  the  volume. 

Elizabeth  Joceline  was  the  wife  of  Tourell 
Joceline,  granddaughter  of  Doctor  Chaderton, 
sometime  Master  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  university; 
afterwards  Bishop,  first  of  Chester,  and  then  of 
Lincoln;  by  whom  she  was,  from  her  tender 
years,  carefully  nurtured.  Her  father  was  Sir 
Kichard  Brooke ;  her  mother  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Chaderton.  She  was  born  in  1595,  and  died 
in  childbed  in  1622,  six  years  after  her  marriage, 
as  she  seems  to  have  anticipated ;  and  hence  her 
previous  writing  of  the  Legacy,  The  child,  a 
daughter,  survived  the  mother. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  I  parted  with  the  first 
eiKtion  of  The  Mother's  Legacy  to  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Craufurd,  Rector  of  Old  Swinford,  Worcester- 
shire, in  exchange  for  a  volume  of  his  sermons, 
1840;  at  the  end  of  which  he  had  printed  the 
entire  of  The  Mother's  Legacy,  which  is  well 
worthy  to  be  printed  separately.  J.  M.  G. 

Worcester. 


:^tuar  ^wtxizi. 

261.  Early  Muster  Rolls. —  Are  the  muster 
rolls  of  the  army  that  landed  with  King  William 
at  Torbay,  or  of  the  army  that  served  m  Ireland 
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in  1690  and  I69I5  now  to  be  met  witk,  and  if  00, 
where?  Any  InformAtiun  on  thig  subject  will 
oblige  Babtanus. 

Dublin. 

262.  Convocation  for  the  Province  of  York.  — 
The  religious  newspapers  recently  gave  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  of  Convocation  for  the 
province  of  Canterbury^  but  I  have  seen  no  account 
of  the  meeting  of  Convocation  in  the  province  of 
York.  Does  that  body  ever  meet,  and  is  any 
record  kept  of  its  proceedings  ?  Enquirer. 

263.  The  Scent  of  the  Bloodhound.  —  In  a  MS. 
(Canib.  Univ.  Dd.  i.  p.  542.)  I  find  the  following 
allusion  to  this  subject;  — 

*'  \>Q\  far  as  dol>  a  blod  hound 
|>at  al  times  of  \>*  yer 
Ha^  fute  and  tast  of  eucri  beste 
^at  hi  folewit*  fer  or  ner : 
But  whan  }>*  hawethom  hereth  blomes, 
J>*  hound  ha\>  lorn  his  smel. 
If  he  fele  swetnes  of  !>•  Jiouris  / 
And  |>us  !>•  hunteris  teL" 


Is  there  any  truth  in  this  statement  ? 


C.H. 


264.  Cooper's  Miniature  of  CromwelL — Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  what  has  become  of  the 
original  miniature  of  Oliver  Cromwell  painted  by 
8amuel  Cooper  ?  It  was  long  in  the  possession  of 
Sir.  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  given  by  his  will  to 
Richard  Burke  the  younger,  who  survived  him 
only  two  years,  dying  unmarried  in  1794. 

Should  the  portrait  be  still  extant,  and  the  sub- 
ject attract  any  notice,  I  am  prepared  to  supply 
gome  authentic  particulars  as  to  its  early  history, 
respecting  which  Northcote  was  completely  misin- 
formed. See  his  Life  of  Reynolds^  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
2d  edition.  Braybrookb. 

Audley  End,  Nov.  1. 

265.  Lines  on  Cagliostro.  —  Mr.  Carlyle,  in 
Miscellanies^  3rd  edit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  324.,  quotes  the 
following  "epigraph,"  as  appended  to  a  portrait 
of  Cagliostro : 

**  De  TAmi  des  Humains  rcconnaissez  les  traits: 
Tons  ses  jours  sont  marques  par  de  nouveaux  bien- 

fails ; 
II  prolonge  la  vie,  il  secourt  Tindigence  ; 
Le  plaisir  d'etre  utile  est  seul  sa  recompense." 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  ascertaining,  at  the 
present  day,  to  which  of  the  countless  dupes  of 
that  "  quack  of  quacks  "  we  are  indebted  for  this 
hyperbolical  effusion  ?  H£nrt  H.  Breen. 

St.  Lucia,  Sept.  1851. 

266.  The  Names  and  Numbers  of  British  Regi- 
ments. —  Formerly  the  regiments  in  the  British 
army  were  distinguished  not  by  a  particular  num- 
ber^  but  the  name  of  an  officer  of  rank. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  by  information  on  the  fol- 
lowing points :  — 


1.  "Wkat  was  the  ori8:in  of  thus  naming^  instead 
of  n  umbering,  regimen  t  s  ? 

2.  Who  conferred  the  name  ?  Was  it  done  at 
the  War-office,  or  how  ? 

3.  If  in  honour  of  an  officer  commanding  the 
corps,  was  the  name  changed  when  that  officer 
died,  or  removed  to  another  regiment;  or  what 
was  the  rule  ? 

4.  When  did  the  present  mode  of  numbering 
regiments  begin,  and  by  whom  was  it  introduced ; 
and  what  was  the  rule  adopted  in  applying  the 
number  to  each  corps?  I  mean,  what  was  the 
principle  followed  in  giving  any  regiment  a  certsun 
number  ?  Was  it  according  to  the  length  of  time 
it  had  been  embodied  ? 

5.  What  is  the  guide  now,  in  identifying  a 
named  with  a  numbered  regiment.  5* 

267.  Praeds  Charade.  —  Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents tell  me  the  answer  to  the  following 
charade  by  W.  M,  Praed  ? 

**  My  first's  an  airy  thing, 

Joying  in  flowers ; 
Evermore  wandering, 

In  Fancy's  bowers ; 
Living  on  beauteous  smiles 

From  eyes  that  glisten ; 
And  telling  of  love's  wiles 

To  ears  that  listen. 

**  But  if,  in  its  first  flush 

Of  warm  emotion, 
My  second  come  to  crush 

Its  young  devotion, 
Oh  !  then  it  wastes  away. 

Weeping  and  waking, 
And,  on  some  sunny  day, 

Is  blest  in  breaking." 

I  have  several  of  Praed's  charades,  but  tiiis  is 
the  only  one  of  which  I  have  not  the  answer.  E.C. 

268.  Cozens  the  Painter. — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  me  information  as  to  Cozens 
the  painter  ?  The  celebrated  painter  Turner  has 
declared  that  for  much  of  the  poetry  of  painting 
he  is  indebted  to  Cozens.  Now,  on  the  wall  op- 
posite to  which  I  am  sitting,  hangs  a  portrait  of 
Cozens  by  Pine,  which  has  been  some  tmie  in  our 
family.  I  wish  to  know  where  I  shall  find  men- 
tion of  him,  or  where  I  can  see  any  of  his  works. 

C.  S.  B.  S. 

269.  Parliamentary  Debates. — By  the  fortunate 
preservation  of  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  there 
was  a  probability  of  our  getting  a  pretty  full  re- 
port of  the  proceedinjrs  of  what  has  been  called 
*'  the  unreported  parliament,"  which  sat  from 
1768  to  1774.  Unfortunately,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wright,  the  publication  stopped,  having  ar- 
rived only  to  the  debates  of  March,  1771.  Is  there 
any  chance  of  the  further  publication  of  this  im- 
portant work  ?  If  not,  where  is  the  MS.,  and  can 
it  be  consulted  ?  P.  D. 
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Merry  Waiefield.  — Whence  arose  tbe  Yort- 
aliire  jiroverb  "  Merry  Wuliefisld  ? "  Fuller 
mentioQs  it  In  his  Wort/ties;  but  does  not  give,  or 
guess  at,  its  derivation.  R,  W.  Eu-iOT. 

[What  peculiar  cauw  of  mirth  the  tovn  of  Wake- 
field hath  ahove  others.  Fuller  certainly  conf>^sses  he 
oannot  tell,  unless  that  it  may  be  entitled  to  that  epi- 
thet fiom  'm  cheapness,  and  the  plenty  of  good  cheer. 
Grose,  however,  adds,  "  ^tlight  it  not  be  nurrtc,  that  is, 
fkithrul  Wakefield  ?  and  allude  to  some  eient  in  (lie 
disputes  betireen  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancuter. 
Mirrir-men  is  a  term  that  frequently  occurs  in  old  bal- 
lads, signifying  true  or  faithful  men,"  While  again  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  derives  this  complimentary 
epithet  from  the  lepuUlion  of  that 

"  Merry  roan  the  Pindar  of  the  town 
Of  Wakefield,  George  a  Green,  whose  fames  so  far 

are  blown  ; 
for  Brathivatie,  in  his  Strappado  for  the  Divell,  applies 
it  to  both  of  them,  when  be  speaks  ot 

'  Merry  Wakefield  and  her  Pindar  too.' "] 

The  two  Kings  of  Brentfirrd.  —  Occasionally 
wben  there  is  an  expression  of  ultra-friendship  on 
the  jiart  of  two  persons  who  were  before  supposed, 
tiieir  profession  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
to  hate  eith  other  riglit.  heartily,  the  following 
comparison  is  elicited  from  the  bystanders  ; 
"  They  are  like  the  two  kin^s  of  Brentford  smell- 
ing at  one  nosegay."  iTiave  sought  for  the 
meoning  of  this  profound  remark  from  many  deni- 
zens of  that  ancient  locality,  but  hitherto  without 
success ;  it  being,  somewhat  like  the  mud  of  Brent- 
forili  impenetrable. 

Presuming  that  the  remark,  like  most  popular 
sayings,  bears  reference  to  some  foregone  fact  or 
event,  I  shall  feci  obliged  by  some  one  of  your 
contributors  stating  to  what  the  ada"e  refers,  and 
what  it  is  meant  to  imply.  Does  it  bear  nn^  re- 
lation to  the  fact  that  tne  two  members  for  Middle- 
sex are  nominated  at  Brentford  ?  And  is  the 
comparison  quoted  from  any  and  what  work? 

E.  J.  Hytche. 

[The  saying  owes  its  rise  'o  the  cetebrited  ferce  of 
The  RtAMfMi,  written  by  viSieTi.  Duhe  of  B>iciingham, 
will,  the  assistance  of  Butler,   Spratt,  and  others,  in 

rhyming  tragedies  to  ridicule.  It  is  said  that  no  less 
than  ten  years  were  employed  in  collecting  and  polish- 
ing the  materials.  The  original  hero  was  Davenant, 
satirised  under  the  name  of  Bilhoa  ;  but  Uryden 
eventually  became  its  Bayes.  The  allusion  referred 
to  by  our  correspondent  is  to  Act  II.  Sc.  2h  where 
the  stage  direction  is,  "  Enter  the  two  Kings  hand  in 
hand," — where  they  probably  did  so — "  smelling  at  one 
nosegay,"  allhough  no  such  direction  occurs;  or  to 
Act  V.  Sc.  I„  "The  two  right  Kings  of  Brentford 
descend,  in  the  clouds,  Mnging,  in  white  garments; 
and  three  Fidlers  sitting  Itefore  them  in  green."] 


Meaning  of  V.  D.  ilf.— In  tlie  church  of  old 
St,  Chads,  Shrewsbury,  there  is  n  tablet  to  a 
celebrated  Nonconformist  minister.  Rev.  Job 
Orton,  after  whose  name  (which  is  twice  men- 
tioned) occurs  the  (lo  me)  uncommon  suffix  or 
designation  v.d.m.  written  thus — Rct.  Job  Orton, 
v.D.M.  "  Vir  dignus  memoriie,"  or  "  Teti  Dei 
minister,"  &c.,  &c.,  may  be  suggested.  All  I  want 
to  know  is,  whether  it  represents  any  recognised 
formula.  G.  R.  M. 


(Tol.  iii.,  pp.  369. 517. ;  Vol.  iv.,  p.  150.) 
I  have  read  D'Israeli's  list  of  the  above,  to 
jhich  J.  E.  alludes  in  Vol.  iii.,  p.  369.,  and  they 
erlainly  well-known  glaring  instances  of  the 
sistenctes  and  absurdities  into  which  artists 
may  be  led  by  ignorancQ  and  total  want  of  good 
taste  and  feeling :  those  given  by  J.  E.,  at  the 
same  page,  are  also  unhappy  examples.  I  cannot, 
however,  think  that  tbe  instance  given  by  G.  T.  R. 
in  Vol.  iii.,  p.  517.,  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  category :  the  subject  is.  The  n'oman  taken 
in  Adultery ;  and  6.  '1.  R.  complains  of  the  ana- 
chronism of  Steenwyk's  having  represented  our 
Saviour  as  writing  on  the  gnmnd  in  Dvtck.  But 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  ignorance,  and 
is  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  making  the  painting 
more  intelligible  to  hia  countrymen.  For  the  same 
reason  the  writing  is  often  in  Latin ;  and,  in  fact, 
often  as  the  subject  has  been  punted,  I  do  not 
recollect  any  instance  of  the  proper  language  being 
used.  In  making  the  scene  take  place  in  a  build- 
ing of  the  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Steenwyk  has  erred  (if  en^or  it  be)  in  company  with 
the  best  Italian  masters.  Both  Tintoretto  and 
Paul  Veronese  engraft  into  tlieir  paintings  the 
arcliitettureandother  accessories  of  their  own  day. 
In  Tintoretto's  celebrated  picture  of  the  Marriage 
of  Cana,  the  artist  has  made  use  of  the  drinking 
vessels  and  loaves  of  bread  still  used  in  Venice  at 
the  present  day.  In  fact,  if  strict  accuracy  were 
contended  for,  not  a  single  representation  by  the 
old  masters  of  this  subject,  and  ofthe  Last  Supper, 
would  pass  muster,  as,  according  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  our  Saviour  and  His  disciples  would  not 
be  sitting  at  a  table,  but  reclining  on  the  ground. 
But  I  think  these  liberties  not  only  defensible,  but 
that  the  artist's  faculty  of  thus  introducing  suc- 
cessfully into  his  paintings  the  scenes  passing  be- 
fore his  eyes  is  often  a  great  proof  of  liis  genius ; 
and  pictures  often  owe  much  of  their  power  and 
reality  to  this  very  cii-cumstance.  Space,  as  well 
as  time,  is  often  annihilated  not  from  ignorance  or 
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inadvertance,  but  purposely,  and  with  the  most 
happy  results.  Tintoretto,  in  a  painting  of  the 
Entombment  of  Christ,  has  introduced  the  stable 
of  Bethlehem  in  the  background  ;  thus  finely  con- 
trasting the  birthplace  of  Him  who  was  found 
"  lying  in  a  manger  "  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  His  being  "  with  the  rich  in  His  death  : " 
and  such  liberties  both  of  time  and  place  are 
equally  allowable  in  pictures  of  at  all  an  imagina- 
tive character,  the  artist  feeling  that  by  sacrific- 
ing a  minor  and  lower  truth  he  can  gain  a  higher, 
or  make  his  subject  appeal  more  to  the  sympathies 
of  his  spectators.  The  instance  also  noticed  by 
P.  P.  in  Vol.  iv.,  p  150.,  is  no  mistake,  but  a  legi- 
mate  employment  of  a  symbol :  tlie  cross  or  flag, 
with  the  motto  "  Ecce  Agnus  Dei,"  soon  became 
the  recognised  symbol  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
as  such  was  generally  used  without  reference  to 
the  exact  time  when  the  motto  became  strictly 
applicable.  The  same  strict  criticism  which  would 
disallow  this  license,  would  require  the  Madonna 
to  be  always  painted  as  a  Jewess :  but  I  cannot 
think  that  paintings  are  fuirly  liable  to  such  close 
and  prosaic  scrutiny.  P.  P.'s  instance  of  Zebedee's 
sons  being  represented  as  young  children,  is  tread- 
ing on  more  doubtful  ground,  and  some  great 
counterbalancing  gain  to  the  picture  would  alone 
justify  such  a  bold  alteration  of  facts :  but  if  tlie 
subject  be  altogether  treated  in  an  allegorical 
manner,  it  might  be  defensible.  His  modern  in- 
stances are,  of  course,  sheer  blunders,  and  cannot 
be  too  severely  reprehended;  and  artists  must 
always  remember  that  such  liberties  should  never 
be  taken,  unless  by  these  means  some  higher  object 
is  gained.  Nor  should  modern  painters  expect 
the  same  indulgence,  until  they  express  in  their 
works  the  same  spirit  of  devotion,  and  simple, 
childlike  earnestness  of  feeling,  which  distinguish 
the  early  painters  of  the  Italian  Religious  School. 

B.  H.  C. 
Oxford. 


of  n^K^«l?,  Bereshith,  which  is  the  first  word  of 
Genesis,  they  made  the  sentence 

tnio^nn  w  d^dk^  p«  rpi  k-)3 

:  T  •  -  T        I   V  V         -  '•  T  T  T 

Bara  -  R&kiya  -  Eretz  -  Shdmay  im  -  Y^m-Tehomoth 
(i.e.  "he  created  the  firmament,  the  earth,  the 
heavens,  the  sea,  and  the  deep  ").  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  more  correctly  written 

nxi  D>n  ni<)  d^dk^h  n«i  p«n  n6<i  j;*p-in  nw  «-i3 

...         T  -  ...  •  -.  T    -  ••  :    »     V  T  T  ..  .   t    1%  T  -         •  ..  ^-^ 

V  - 

Vide  Dr.  Hook's  Church  Dictionary,  art.  Cabbala. 

In  Arnaud's  work  on  the  Vaudois,  translated  by 
Acland  (Murray,  1825),  there  is  mention  made  of 
certain  inscribed  talismans  or  preservatives,  found 
on  the  slain  French  soldiers  of  Marshal  Catinat, 
the  inscriptions  of  which  are  given ;  and  among 
them  is  one  bearing  the  legend  '^AGVA^sATOMEiii. 

E.  S.  Tayloe. 

The  word  "  agla"  mentioned  by  your  correspon- 
dent Mr.  Martin  as  being  inscribed  on  a  ring,  is 
mentioned  by  Reginiald  Scott  in  his  Discoverie  of 
Witchcraft  j[l5S4)y  as  being  inscribed  on  the  con- 
juring knives  employed  to  describe  the  circles  used 
in  calling  spirits.  He  gives  a  cut  of  "  the  fashion  or 
form  of  the  conjuring  knife,  and  the  names  thereon 
to  be  engraved,"  and  on  one  side  is  agla. 

E.  H.  K. 

According  to  M.  Collin  de  Plancy,  in  his  Diction^ 
naire  Infernal,  vol.  i.  p.  34.,  this  word  is  com- 
posed of  the  four  first  letters  of  the  following 
Hebrew  words,  Athar,  gahor  leolam,  Adoruzi,  "  Thou 
art  powerful  and  eternal,  O  Lord,"  and  was  a 
cabbalistic  word  used  against  evil  spirits.  A  brooch 
of  gold  found  near  Devizes,  and  set  with  rubies  in 
the  form  of  the  letter'^,  and  having  the  word 
AGLA  thereon,  was  shown  at  the  Winchester  meet- 
ing of  the  Archaeological  Institute  by  W.  Herbert 
Williams  (Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  359.). 

Edward  Hailstone. 


"  AGLA,"  MEANING    OF. 

(Vol.iv.,  p.  116.) 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  refer  Mr. 
Martin  to  an  interpretation  of  this  inscription. 
The  mystical  word  agla  belongs  to  that  species  of 
Cabbala,  used  by  the  Rabbinical  writers,  which  is 
called  Notaricon,  and  which  consists  of  forming  one 
word  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  a  sentence.  Thus 
Agla  is  composed  of  the  initials  of 

T    -:       T      :  •        T  - 

Attah-Gibbor-Lehol^m-Adonai  ("  Thou  art  strong 
for  ever,  O  Lord ! "),  and  signifies  either  "  I  re- 
veal," or  "  a  drop  of  dew,"  and  is  the  cabbalistic 
name  of  God. 

They  also  reversed  this  process,  and  made  an 
entire  sentence  from  the  letters  of  one  word :  thus 


COLONIES   IN    ENGLAND. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  272.) 

*•  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Haverfordwest  derived  their 
origin  from  Flanders,  and  were  sent  by  Henry  I.  to 
inhabit  these  districts ;  a  people  brave  and  robust,  ever 
hostile  to  the  Welsh ;  a  people,  I  say,  well  versed  in 
commerce  and  woollen  manufactures ;  a  people  anxious 
to  seek  gain  by  sea  and  land,  in  defiance  of  fatigue  or 
danger ;  a  hardy  race,  equally  fitted  for  the  plough  and 
sword ;  a  people  brave  and  happy,"  &c.  —  Giraldus 
Cambrensis, 

"  A.  D.  1107.  About  this  season  a  great  part  of 
Flanders  being  drowned  by  an  inundation,  or  breaking 
in  of  the  sea,  a  great  number  of  Flemings  came  to 
England  beseeching  the  king  to  have  some  void  part 
assigned  to  them,  wherein  they  might  inhabit.  At  the 
first  they  were  appointed  to  the  countrie  lieing  on  the 
east  part  of  the  Tweed ;  but  within  four  years  after 
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they  were  removed  into  a  corner  by  the  sea-side  in 
Wales,  called  Pembrokeshire,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  be  a  defence  there  against  the  unquiet  Welsh. 
It  would  appear  by  some  writers  that  this  multitude 
of  Flemings  consisted  not  onlie  of  such  as  came  over 
about  that  time,  by  reason  their  countrie  was  overflowed 
with  the  sea  [as  ye  have  heard],  bu'f  also  others  that 
arrived  there  long  before,  even  in  the  daies  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  through  the  friendship  of  the  queen, 
their  countriewoman,  sithens  their  numbers  so  increased 
that  the  real  me  of  England  was  sore  pestered  with 
them  ;  whereupon  King  Henrie  devised  to  place  them 
in  Pembrokeshire,  as  well  to  avoide  them  out  of  the 
other  of  England,  as  also  by  their  heipe  to  tame  the 
bold  and  presumptuous  Welshmen:  which  thing  in 
those  parts  they  brought  verie  well  to  pass  ;  for  after 
they  were  settled  there,  they  valiantlie  resisted  tiieir 
enemies,  and  made  verie  sharp  wars  upon  them,  some- 
times with  loss  and  sometimes  with  gaine." —  Holinshed. 

"  Wallenses  Rex  Henricus,  semper  in  rebellionem 
crebris  expeditionibus  in  deditionem  premebat;  con- 
silioque  salubri  nixus,  ut  eorum  tumorem  extenuaret, 
Flandrenses  omnes  Angliae  accolas  eo  traduxit.  Plures 
enim,  qui  tempore  patris  pro  matris  paterna  cognatione 
confluxerant,  occultabat  AngliA,  adeo  ut  ipsi  regno  pro 
multitudine  onerosi  viderentur.  Quapropter  omnes 
cum  substantiisetnecessitudinibus  apud  Ros  provinciam 
Walliarum,  velut  in  sentinam  congessit,  ut  et  regnum 
defac^caret,  et  hostium  brutam  temeritatem  retunderet." 

—  IFiUiam  of  Malmsbury. 

"  The  yeare  1108  the  rage  of  the  sea  did  overflow 
and  drowne  a  great  part  of  the  lowe  countrie  of  Flan- 
ders, in  such  sort  that  the  inhabitants  were  driven  to 
seeke  themselves  other  dwellings ;  who  came  to  King 
Henrie  and  desired  him  to  give  some  voide  place  to 
remaine  in ;  who  being  very  liberal  of  that  which  was 
not  his  owne,  gave  them  the  lande  of  Ros,  in  Dyvet  or 
West  Wales,  where  Pembroke,  Tenby,  and  Haverford- 
west are  now  built ;  and  there  they  remaine  till  this 
dale,  as  may  be  well  perceived  by  their  speeche  and 
conditions,  farre  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  countrie." 

—  Powell's  Welsh  Chronicle. 

A  similar  colony  is  located  in  that  part  of  Gla- 
morgan called  Gower;  and  the  Flemish  popula- 
tion, both  of  Ros  and  of  Gower,  still  retain  many 
peculiar  customs  and  words ;  while  they  scrupu- 
lously keep  aloof  from  the  Welsh,  each  people 
looking  down  upon  the  other,  and  considering 
intermarriage  as  a  degradation.  I  have  been  told 
by  a  friend  that  Flemish  colonies  were  also  located 
in  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire.  Tliis  much  is 
certain :  in  the  last-named  county  fields  are  occa- 
sionally divided  between  different  proprietors,  in 
the  manner  known  as  "  landshares,"  a  custom 
which  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  Gower,  and 
also,  I  believe,  in  R68.  Am  I  right  in  considering 
this  a  Flemish  peculiarity  ?  Seleucus. 

In  an  ancient  map  of  this  town,  Pembroke 
(South  Wales),  of  which  the  language  is  Norman- 
French,  two  dbtricts  of  ours  are  mentioned  thus  : 
Le greite,  which  is  now  called  "the  green;"  and 


MontoTt,  now  called  "  mountain.**  As  regards  the 
first,  not  a  portion  of  green  is  discoverable ;  it  is  a 
disagreeable  street,  close  to  a  large  mill  and  sheet 
of  water,  with  none  of  the  conditions  of  a  country 
green.  I  have  oflen  wondered  at  the  name,  feel- 
ing persuaded  that  there  never  could  have  existed 
such  a  spot  here  as  would  be  so  called,  and  was 
puzzled  till  I  last  week  saw  this  old  map.  Tracing 
the  matter,  although  no  French  substantive  seems 
to  exist  spelled  grene,  the  v.  n.  grener  and  its 
relatives  afford  a  solution — as  grenier  is  a  granary, 
and  grenetis  the  mill  round  a  coin  :  so  that  I  tase 
it  for  granted,  as  our  green  in  fact  is  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  corn-mill,  that  from 
said  pounding  or  grinding  (^grener)  it  solely  is 
derived. 

The  solution  of  "  mountain"  is  not  so  easy.  It 
is  a  portion  of  the  town  outside  the  old  fortifica- 
tions, at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill ;  so  never  could 
have  been  dignified  by  the  term  "mountain"  from 
its  height, — in  fact,  it  rises  but  little  from  the 
estuary,  one  arm  of  which  here  terminates.  The 
tide  here  ceases ;  up  to  this  spot  "  la  maree  monte** 
Am  I  right  in  conjecturing  that  montant  (pro- 
nounced just  like  monton),  meaning  "rising"  as 
well  as  mounting,  may  be  the  origin  of  the 
desio^nation  ? 

All  the  early  memorials  of  Pembroke  are  either 
Norman  or  Flemish,  those  foreigners  having  set- 
tled here.  We  have  no  token  of  Welsh  ;  perhaps 
there  are  not  six  people  in  the  town  who  can 
speak  the  language.  The  names  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants  are  French  and  Flemish,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  their  personal  appearance  corre- 
sponds with. the  type  of  their  ancestral  country. 
Our  parish  clerk,  named  Freyne,  is  a  little  French- 
man to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  our  street- 
keeper,  Rtishaut^  has  all  the  square  stolidity  and 
heavy  features  of  the  Low  Countries. 

Although  unconnected  with  the  foregoing,  will 
you  allow  space  for  another  record  ?  Only  within 
a  few  years  the  last  of  a  family,  invariably  called 
"  Cromwell,"  died.  It  was  not  their  true  name, 
but  they  have  held  it  to  perpetuate  the  treason  of 
their  ancestor,  who  followed  the  great  Protector 
after  he  had  temporarily  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Pembroke  Castle ;  and,  procuring  an  interview 
on  "  Ridgway,"  an  eminence  between  here  and 
Tenby,  this  unworthy  townsman  told  the  general 
to  return,  as  the  garrison  were  reduced  "  to  a 
bean  a  day."  The  advice  was  followed.  Pem- 
broke was  taken ;  but  the  stern  captor  ordered  the 
traitor  to  be  hanged  !  Thenceforward  the  family 
ever  went  by  the  name  of  Cromwell.  B.  B. 


Broad  Arrow  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  315.).  —  P.  C.  S.  S. 
has  always  understood  that  the  "broad  arrow" 
on  government  stores  represented  the  Pheon,  the 
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well-known  arms  of  the  Sydney  family.  Henry 
Viscount  Sydney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Romney,  was 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  from  July,  1693, 
to  June,  1702.  P.  C.  S.  S. 

SacrO'Sancta  Regum  Majestas  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  293.). 
—  In  reply  to  the  second  query  of  Bopeos,  I  send 
the  following  extract  from  Sir  James  Ware's 
Writers  of  Ireland :  — 

•*  John  Maxwell  was  at  first  promoted  to  the  Sees  of 
Killala  and  Achonry,  and  afterwards  translated  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Tiiam.  He  writ  a  Treatise  intitled, 
Sacro-Sancta  Regum  Majestas;  Printed  London,  1643 
or  1644,  4to.,  which  he  published  under  the  name  of 
J.  A.  In  answer  to  which  came  out  a  Tract  intitled, 
Lex,  Rex ;  The  Law  and  the  Prince,  a  dispute  for 
the  just  Prerogative  of  King  and  People.  Containing 
the  Reasons  and  Causes  of  the  most  necessary  defensive 
Wars  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  of  their  expe- 
dition for  the  aid  and  help  of  their  dear  brethren  in 
England.  In  which  their  Innocency  is  asserted,  and  a 
full  Answer  is  given  to  a  seditious  Pamphlet,  intitled, 
Sacro-Sancta  Regum  Majestas,  or  the  Sacred  and  Royal 
Prerogative  of  Christian  Kings  under  the  name  of 
J.  A.  but  penned  by  John  Maxwell,  the  excommunicate 
Prelate.     London,  1644,  4to." 

TrRO. 

Dublin. 

Your  correspondent  Bopeas  asks  w4io  was  the 
author  of  the  Sancta  Regum  Majestas^  or  the  Sacred 
and  Royal  Prerogative  of  Christian  Kings :  Ox- 
ford, 1644. 

This  work  has  been  by  some  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Archbishop  Ussher,  from  the  supposition 
that  the  letters  J.  A.,  subscribed  to  the  dedication, 
denoted  Jacobus  Arraachanus ;  they  signify,  how- 
eyer,  Johannes  Alladensis,  and  the  real  author  was 
John  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Killala..  See  Ware's 
Writers  of  Ireland  (Harris's  edit.),  p.  357. 

J.  H.  T. 

Orimsditch  (Vol.  iii.,  pp.  192. 330.). — There  is  a 
wood  so  called  in  the  parish  of  Saffron  Walden, 
which  has  long  formed  a  part  of  the  Audley  End 
estates.  It  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  situated 
on  the  crest  of  a  steep  bill,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road  leadin'T  to  Linton,  and  from  its  cominandinir 
position  may  have  been  at  some  time  a  military 
station.  Some  portions  of  a  fosse  may  still  be  traced 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  wood ;  but  no  tradition 
connected  with  its  history  has  descended  to  us. 
Warton,  in  his  Acco7int  of  Kiddington^  Oxon,  p.  62., 
edition  1815,  observes  that  Stukeley  describes  a 
fosse  called  Grimsditch,  near  Ditchley  House,  be- 
tween Stunsfield  and  Chipping  Norton,  the  vallum 
of  which  was  eastward.  He  also  says  that  the 
word  means  "  the  ditch  made  by  magic,"  and  was 
indiscriminately  applied  to  ancient  trenches,  roads, 
and  boundaries,  whether  British,  Roman,  Saxon, 
or  Danish. 

We  learn  from  the  same  work,  that  there  exists 
a  vallum,  or  ridged  bank,  within  two  miles  of 


Ewelme,  and  near  to  Nuffield,  called  Grimsditch; 
and  the  lands  adjoining  to  it  are  described  in  a 
charter  in  or  before  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  as 
**  extra  fossatum  de  Grimisdic**        Bratbbooke. 

"  Tw  Twopence  now,''  ^c.  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  814.).  — 
I  met  with  the  lines  mentioned  by  your  correspon- 
dent Remigius  in  a  newspaper  about  twentj  years 
a<]^o,  and  cut  them  out.  I  cannot  now  remember 
the  work  it  was  said  they  were  copied  from,  nor 
do  I  quite  understand  if  that  is  the  information 
Remigius  wants,  or  the  verses  themselves :  but  I 
think  the  verses,  and  therefore  inclose  them. 

THE    ABBEV:     A    PEAGMBNT. 

"  A  feeling  sad  came  o*er  me,  as  I  trod  the  sacred 

ground 
Where  Tudors    and  Plantagencts   were   lying   all 

around  : 
I  stepped  with  noiseless  foot,  as  though  the  sound  of 

mortal  tread 
Might  burst  the  bands  of  the  dreamless  sleep  that 

wraps  the  mighty  dead^ 

"The  slanting  ray  of  the  evening  sun  shone  through 
those  cloisters  pale. 

With  fitful  light,  on  regal  vest  and  warrior's  sculptured 
mail ; 

As  from  the  stained  and  storied  pane  it  danced  with 
quivering  gleam. 

Each  cold  and  prostrate  form  below  seem*d  quicken- 
ing in  the  beam. 

**  Now  sinking  low,  no  more  was  heard  the  organ's 

solemn  swell, 
And  faint  upon  the  listening  ear  the  last  hosanoa  fell ; 
It  died — and   not   a   breath  did  stir;    above  each 

knightly  stall, 
Unmoved,  the  banner*d  blazonry  hung  waveless  as  a 

pall. 

**  I  stood  alone — a  living  thing  midst  those  that  were 
no  more  — 
I  thought  on  ages  that  were  past,  the  glorious  deeds 

of  yore  — 
On  Edward's  sable  panoply,  on  Cressy*s  tented  plain. 
The  fatal  Hoses  twined  at  length,  on  great  Eliza's 


reign. 


"  I  thou<>:ht  on  Blenheim  —  when,  at  once,  upon  my 

startled  car 
There  came  a  sound ;  it  chill'd  my  veins,  it  froze  my 

heart  with  fear, 
As  from  a  wild  unearthly  voice  I  heard  these  accents 

drop  — 
*  Sarvice  is  done  —  it's  tuppence  now  for  them  as 

vants  to  stop  1 '  " 

Fanny. 

Pauper's  Badge  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  294.).  —  The  8  & 
9  Wm.  III.  c.  30.  Sf  2.,  required  all  paupers  in 
the  receipt  of  parochial  relief  to  wear  a  badge 
bearing  a  large  Roman  "  P,"  together  with  the 
first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  parish,  cut  either  in 
red  or  blue  cloth,  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  right 
sleeve  of  the  uppermost  garment,  in  an  open  and 
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visible  manner,  under  certain  penalties,  and  pre- 
vented paupers  who  neglected  to  wear  it  from 
being  relieved.  This  provision  of  the  statute  was 
repealed  by  the  50  Gko.  III.  c.  52. ;  and  although 
by  the  55  Geo.  III.  c.  137.  s.  2.  parish  officers 
might  cause  goods,  &c.  to  be  branded  with  the 
word  "  Workhouse,"  and  such  other  mark  or  stamp 
as  they  thought  proper,  to  identify  the  parish,  it 
was  nevertheless  provided,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting a  revival  of  the  former  mark  of  degrada- 
tion, that  such  mark  or  stamp  should  not  at  any 
time  be  placed  on  any  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
so  as  to  be  publicly  visible  on  the  exterior  of  the 
same,  Fbanciscus. 


NOTES   Off   BOOKS,   SALES,    CATALOGUES,   ETC. 

Well  may  Mr.  Layard  plead  the  interest  felt  in  the 
discoveries  on  the  site  of  Nineveh  as  a  reason  for  the 
publication  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form  of  his  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains:  and  we  know  no  wc^rk  better  calcu- 
lated to  give  value  to  Mr.  Murray's  Reading  for  the 
Rail  than  A  Popular  Account  of  Discoveries  at  Nineveh, 
By  Austen  Henry  Layard,  Esq.,  D.  C.  L.  Abridged  bj/ 
him  frmn  his  larger  Work.  The  value  of  Mr.  Layard's 
first  and  larger  publication  has  been  so  generally  re- 
cognised, that  in  calling  attention  to  the  present  work, 
with  its  numerous  and  spirited  woodcuts,  we  feel  bound 
to  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the  plan  pursued 
by  the  author  in  his  ahrid^ment ;  namely,  that  of 
omitting  the  second  part  of  the  original  work,  and 
introducing  the  principal  Biblical  and  historical  illus- 
trations into  the  narrative,  which  has  thereby  been  ren- 
dered more  useful  and  complete.  **  As  recent  disco- 
veries,*' observes  Mr.  Layard,  "  and  the  contents  of  the 
inscriptions,  so  far  as  they  have  been  satisfactorily  de- 
cyphered,  have  confirmed  nearly  all  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  original  work,  no  changes  on  any  material 
points  have  been  introduced  into  this  abridgment  I 
am  still  inclined  to  believe  that  all  the  ruins  explored 
represent  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh  ;  and  whilst  still 
assigning  the  later  monuments  to  the  kings  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  Shalmanezer,  Sennacherib,  and  Essar- 
hadon,  I  am  convinced  that  a  considerable  period 
elapsed  between  their  foundation  and  the  erection  of 
the  older  palaces  of  Niraroud." 

After  the  pictures  which  our  facetious  contemporary 
Punch  has  furnished  of  the  troubles  which  an  "  unpro- 
tected female  **  encounters,  who  ventures  beyond  the 
quiet  circle  of  her  domestic  duties,  one  is  predisposed  to 
regard  as  a  heroine  a  lady  who  ventures  unattended  on 
a  voyage  round  the  world.  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer  has 
done  this ;  and  her  narrative  of  her  adventures  having 
excited  great  attention  both  in  Germany  and  this 
country,  Messrs.  Longman  have  shown  themselves 
excellent  caterers  for  the  reading  public,  by  printing  as 
the  new  parts  of  their  Traveller's  Library,  a  selected 
translation  of  them  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett,  under  the 
title  of  A  Lady^s  Voyage  round  the  World.  The  work 
will  be  read  with  great  pleasure  and  interest ;  and 
while  we  wonder  at  the  writer's  extraordinary  passion 


for  travellin*^,  we  feel  that  she  has  produced  such  an 
amusing  and  instructive  volume  that  we  are  glad  that 
she  had  the  opportunity  of  indulging  it.  Mrs.  Sinnett 
well  characterises  the  book  on  which  she  has  employed 
her  talents  as  a  translator  when  she  savs,  **  Its  chief 
attraction  will  most  likely  be  found  in  the  personal 
narrative  and  in  the  singular  character  of  the  authoress ; 
who  though  apparently  far  removed  by  circumstances 
from  the  romantic  or  adventurous,  yet  passes  through 
the  most  surprising  scenes,  and  encounters  the  most 
imminent  perils  with  a  calm  and  unconscious  heroism 
that  can  hardly  fail  to  command  admiration.** 

The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  announces  that  the  King 
of  Denmark  has  conferred  the  Order  of  Dannebrog  on 
M.  Worsaae,  the  author  of  the  Primeval  Antiquities  of 
Denmark,  and  other  important  works.  This  will  be 
gratifying  intelligence  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  this  accomplished  antiquary 
during  his  visit  to  this  country.  We  hope  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  wlien  similar  distinctions  will  be  con- 
ferred in  England  on  men  of  learning.  The  necessity 
for  the  institution  of  some  Order  of  Mkrit  is  insisted 
upon  both  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  this  month, 
and  The  Athenaum  of  Saturday  last :  and  a  communi- 
cation urging  its  adoption,  on  novel  and  important 
grounds,  has  reached  us,  unfortunately  at  too  late  a 
period  in  the  week  to  admit  of  its  insertion  in  our 
present  number. 

Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  (191.  Piccadilly)  will 
sell  on  Wednesday  next  a  portion  of  the  Library  (in- 
cluding numerous  curious  MSS.  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton), 
Medals,  &c.  of  the  late  Mr.  Alchorne. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  will  sell  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
the  valuable  Library  of  Dr.  Ford,  late  Principal  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  and  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford; 
and  on  Thursday  and  two  following  days,  a  valuable 
Collection  of  Theological  and  Miscellaneous  Books. 

Catalogues  Ueceivkd.  —  T.  Kershaw's  (3.  Park 
Street,  Bristol)  Catalogue  of  another  Portion  of  his 
Valuable  Stock;  W.  S.  Lincoln's  (Cheltenham  House, 
Westminster  Road)  Catalogue  No.  74.  of  Cheap 
Second-hand  English  and  Foreign  Books;  and  Supple- 
mentary Catalogue  of  Italian  Books. 


BOOKS   AND   ODD   VOLUMES 

WANTED    TO    PURCHASE. 

LBwig's  Life  of  Caxton.    8vo.    1737. 

Cataloouk  of  Joseph  Amea's  Library.    8vo.    \7G0. 

Tripp's  Commbntary.    Folio.     Vol.  I. 

Whitlay's  Pakaphhasb  on  the  New  Testament.  Folio.  Vol.  I. 

1706. 
LoNo'8  Astronomy.    4to.    1742. 
Mad.  D'Arblay's  Diary.    Vol.  II.    1842. 
Adams*  Moral  Tales. 
Autobiography  op  Or.  Johnson.    I80S. 
Willis's  Architecture  of  thb  Middle  Ages.    (IO5.  6d.  will  be 

paid  for  a  copy  in  good  condition.) 
Cahpbntek's  Deputy  Divinity;  a  Discourse   of  Conscience. 

]2ino.     1657. 
A  True  and  Lively  Representation  of  Popery,  shewing  that 

Popery  is  only  New  Modelled  Paganism,  Sec,  1679.    4to. 
RoBERF  Wilson's  Sketch  of  tub  History  of  Hawick.    Small 

8vo.    Printed  in  IHi.*). 
James  Wilson's  Annals  of  Hawick.    Small  8ro.    Printed  in 

I80O. 
Barrinoton's  Sketches  of  his  own  Time.    Vol  HL   London. 

1830. 
British  Poets  (Chalsibrs',  VoL  X.)    London,  1810. 
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Chbstbrpibld's  Lbttbbs  to  his  Son.    Vol.  III.    London,  1774. 

Constable'm  Miscbllany.    Vol.  LXXV. 

Erskinb's  Spbbches.    Vol.  II.     London,  1810. 

Hahb's  Mission  op  thb  Comporter.     Vol.  L    London,  1846. 

HopB's  Essay  on  Architbcturb.    Vol.  I.    London,  1835.    2nd 

Edition. 
MoLLBR's  History  op  Grbbcb.    Vol.  II.    (Library  of  Useful 

Knowledge,  Vol.  XVII.) 
Romilly's  (Sir  Samubl)  Mbmoirr.    Vol.11.    London,  1840. 
Scott's  (Sir  W.)  Lipb  op  Napoleon.    Vol.  I.    Edinburgh,  1837. 

9  Vol.  Bdition. 
ScoTT'8  Novels.     Vol.   XXXVl.    (Redgauntlet,   II.)  ;    Vols. 

XLI V.  XLV.  (Ann  of  Grerstein,  I.  «t  II.)    48  Vol.  Edition. 
Smollbtt's  Works.    Vols.  II.  Sc  IV.     Edinburgh,  1800.    2nd 

Edition. 
Southby's  Poetical  Works.    Vol.  III.    London,  1837. 
Crabbb's  Works.    Vol.  V.    London,  1831. 
Four  letters  on  several  subjects  to  persons  of  quality,  the  fourth 

being  an  answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  book,  entitled 

Popbry,  &c.,  by  Peter  Walsh.    1686.    8vo. 
A  Conputation  op  thb  Chibp  Doctrines  op  Popbry.  A  Sermon 

preached  before  th^  King,  1678,  by  William  Lloyd,  D.D.   1679. 

4to. 
A  Sermon  prbached  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  bepore 

THB  House  op  Commons,  May  29,  1685,  by  W.  Slierlock.,  D.D. 

4to.    London,  1685. 
Pope's  Literary  Correspondence.    Vol.  III.    Curll.  1735. 
Almanacs,  any  for  the  year  1752. 
Matthias' Observations  ON  Gray.    8vo.    1815. 
Shakspearb,  Johnson,  an»  Stevens,  with  Reed's  Additions. 

3rd  Edition,  1785.     Vol.  V. 
SwiPT'8  Works,  Faulkner's  Edition.    8  Vols.    12mo.    Dublin, 

1747.    Vol.111. 
Southby's  Peninsular  War.    Vols.  V.  VI.    8vo. 
Journal  op  the   Geological   Society  op  Dublin.      Vol.  I. 

Part  I.    (One  or  more  copies.) 
The  Antiquary.    8vo.    Edinburgh,  1816.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
History  and  Antiquities  op  Twickenham,  being  the  First  Part 

of  Parochial  Collections  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  begun  in 

1780  by  E.  Ironside,  Esq.,  London,  1797.    (This  work  forms 

1  vol.ofMiscell.  Antiquities  in  continuation  of  the  Bib.  Topogram 

phlca,  and  Is  usually  bound  In  the  10th  Volume.) 

%•  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  Publisher  of  •' NOTEb  AND 
QUERIES,"  186.  Fleet  Street. 


H.  N.  E.  is  referred  to  our  3rd  Vol.  p.  224.  for  information  on 
the  suhject  of  Supporters  borne  by  Commoners. 

J.  S.  B.  (p.  240.)  fVili  this  correspondent  say  how  we  can  for^ 
ward  a  letter  to  him  f 

H.  C.  DB  St.  Croix  is  thanked.  He  will  see  that  his  kind  nffkr  has 
been  anticipated. 

Querist  will  find  the  line  — 

**  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast," 
in  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride.     See  "  Notbs  and  Queries," 
Vol.  i.,  p.  348. 

C.  H.  B.  The  reply  referred  to  is  unfortunately  mislaid.  It 
shall  appear  ^  or  be  forwarded  to  our  correspotident. 

Jagbr,  who  inquires  respecting  the  song  of  the  '*  Ram  of  Derby," 
is  referred  to  our  2nd  Vol.  p.  235. 

M.  (Deptford)  will  find  the  information  he  is  in  search  qf^  re- 
specting the  ballad  of  the  Wars  in  France,  in  our  1st  Vol.  p.  445. 

Copies  of  Johnson's  Prayers,  Athenagoras,  and  The  Anti- 
quary, have  been  reported.  IVill  those  correspondents  who  wished 
for  them  apply  to  our  Publisher  ? 

Jarltzbbrg  is  assured  (and  we  are  sure  he  trill  receive  the 
notice  kindly)  that  ths  delay  has  arisen  from  /he  difficulty  qf  read- 
ing his  very  peculiar  handwritirig.  We  will  endeavour  to  avail 
ourselves  of  some  of  his  communications  very  shoitly. 

J.  B.  (Manchester).  Some  of  the  Replies  are  in  type.  We  will 
send  him  a  slip  if  he  will  furnish  us  with  his  address. 

Replies  Received.  —  Finirer  Stocks  —  Plaids  and  Tartans  — 
Welwood's  Memorials  —  Stanzas  in  C/iilde  Harold  —  Fortune 
Jr\fortune  —  Suicides  buried  in  Cross  Roads  —  Hobbes'  Leviathan 

—  Anagrams —Alterius  Orbis  Papa— Lofcop— Earwig— Nig^tin. 
gale  and  Thorn  —  Punishment  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  — 
Descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt—  Moonlight  —  Fides  Carbonarii  — 
Cockney  —  Praed's  Works  —  Apple  Offerings  —  The  Goriodin  — 
Paring  the  Nails  —  Legend  of  the  Redbreast  —  Nolo  Episcopari  — 
Dryden    Illustrations  —  Royal    Library  —  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald 

—  Walpole  and  Junius  —  Hougoumont—  Dr.  Walt  —  Aneroid 
Barometer  —  Fermilodum  —  Whig  and  Tory. 


Copies  of  our  Prospectus,  according  to  the  suggestion  </ T.  K.  H., 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  correspondent  willing  to  assist  tts  by  cir- 
culating them. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  with  very  copious  Indices^  may  still  be 
had,  price  9s.  Qd.  each^  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Notes  and  Queries  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  so  that  our 
country  Subscribers  mat/  receive  it  on  Saturday.  The  subscrip- 
tion for  the  Stamped  Edition  is  lOf.  2d.  for  Six  Months,  which  may 
be  paid  by  Po%t'qffice  Order  drawn  in  favour  qf  our  Publisher , 
Mr.  George  Bell,  186.  Fleet  Street ;  to  whose  care  all  commu- 
nications for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

Erratum.  —  In  Mr.  Murray's  Advertisement  of  Oct.  18,  the 
price  of  Layard's  Popular  Account  of  Nineveh  is  by  error  stated  to 
be  30«.  instead  of  bs. 


William  Ostler,  Esq. 
Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq. 
George  Round,  Esq. 
Frederick  Squire,  £sq. 
"William  Henry  Stone,  Fgq. 
Capt.  William  John  Williams. 

,,  Managing  Director. 


NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS  OP  THE  PROFITS 
DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED^ 


ARE 


Examples  of  the  Extinction  of  Premiums  by  the  Surrender  of  Bonuses. 


Date 

of 
Policy, 

Sum 
Insured. 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added  snbse- 
quently,  to  be  fur- 
ther increased   an- 
nually. 

1806 
1811 
1^18 

£2500 
1000 
1000 

iE79  10  10  Ezthignished 

33  19    8         Ditto 

34  16  10         Ditto 

£\tSt    2    0 
281  17    8 
lU  18  10 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  other  Policies. 

Policy 
No. 

Date. 

Sum 
Insured. 

Bonuses 
added. 

Total  with  Additions 
to    be    fhrther   in- 
creased. 

521 
1174 
3392 

1807 
1810 
1820 

je900 

1200 
5000 

£962  12    1 
1160    5    6 
3,Vi8  17    8 

£lS«i  18    1 
2360    5    6 
8556  17    8 

Prospectuses  apd  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
the  Agents  of  the  Office,  in  all  the  principal  Towns  ofthe  United  King- 
dom, at  the  City  Branch,  and  at  the  Head  Office,  No.  50.  Regent  Street. 

LONDON  LIBRARY,  12.   St.  James's  Square.— 
Patron  —  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  ALBERT. 

This  Institution  now  offers  to  its  members  a  collection  of  60.000 
volumes,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  making, both  in  English  and 
foreign  literature.  A  reading  room  is  also  open  for  the  use  ofthe  mem- 
bers, supplied  with  the  best  Enelish  and  foreign  periodicals. 

Terms  of  admission— entrance  fee,  62. ;  annual  subscription,  22. ;  or 
entrance  fee  .and  life  subscription,  262. 

By  order  ofthe  Committee. 
September,  1S51.  J.  G.  COCHRANE,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


T 


HE     BEST     IS     THE    CHEAPEST. 


The  Best  Congou  Tea    . 

The  Best  Souchong  Tea 

The  Best  Gunpowder  Tea    . 

The  Best  Old  Mocha  Coffee  . 

The  Best  West  India  Coffee 

The  Fine  True  Ripe  Rich  Bare  Souchong  Tea 

40s.  worth  or  upwards  sent  CARRIAGE  FREE   to  any  part  of 
England  by 

PHILLIPS  &  CO.,  TEA  MERCHANTS, 
No.  8.  King  William  Street,  City,  London. 


3s. 
4s. 
5s. 
Is. 
Is. 

48. 


8d. 
Ad. 
8d. 
id. 
4d. 
Od. 


per  lb. 


PROVIDENT    LIFE    OFFICE,    60.    REGENT    i 
STREET.  ' 

CITY  BRANCH  :  2.  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

Estoblished  1806. 

Policy  Holders'  Capital,  1,192,8182. 

Annual  Income.  150,0002,  —  Bonuses  Declared,  743,0002. 

Claims  paid  since  the  Establishment  ofthe  Office,  2,001,4502. 

President. 

The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 

Directors. 

The  Rev,  James  Sherman,  Chairman, 

Henry  Blencowe  Churchill,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman* 

Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq, 
George  Dacre,  Esq. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 
Sir  Richard  D.  King,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird 
Thomas  Maugham,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq., 
Physician— John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.S.,  29.  tipper  Montague  Street, 

Montague  Square. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  WORKS  AND 

LIFE, 

In  Complete  Uniform  Sets, 

1.  THE  ABBOTSFORD  ILLUSTRATED 

EDITION. 

In  17  Tolf .  raper-royal  8vo.  with  upwarcU  of  8,000  Illiutrationi  on  Wood 

andSteel,  142.  2s.6d. 

•«•  This  Edition  of  the  WAYERLET  NOVELS  ooit  upwards  of 
40,0002.  Of  Steel  Enflnravings  alone  there  are  120,  after  Drawings  by 
STANFIELD,  ROBERTS.  SIR  DAVID  WILKIE,  LEITCH,  CRES- 
WICK,  M*CULLOCH,  and  other  distinguished  Artists.  Of  Engravings 
cm  Wood  there  are  nearly  2,000,  all  of  them  engraved  with  scrupulous 
regard  to  accuracy  of  drawing  and  beauty  of  finish,  and  many  of  them, 
by  Uieir  characteristic  expression  and  spirit  of  execution,  imparting  an 
additional  interest  to  the  text  which  they  illustrate. 
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NEW    ILLUSTRATED     EDITIONS, 

Suitable  for  Christmas  Presents,  Prizes,  as  well  as  Every>day  Reading, 
will  be  published  early  in  November. 

A  New  Illustrated  Edition  of 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER 

8COTT,  BART.,  including  the  "Lord  of  the  Isles,"  &c..  Author's  Notes, 
and  a  Life  of  Scott.  In  one  volume,  fcap.  8vo.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  price  5«.  N.B.  This  is  the  only  Pocket  Edition  oontaining 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  Copyright  Notes. 

A  New  Illustrated  Edition  of 

THE  TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER  (HIS- 
TORY OF  SCOTLAND).  In  three  neat  volumes,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 
price  18s. 

A  New  Illustrated  Edition  of 

THE  TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER  (HIS- 
TORY OF  FRANCE).   In  one  neat  volume,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  price  4s. 

Now  reduced  to  10s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART., 

(NARRATIVE  PORTION).  Begun  by  Himself,  and  conUnued  by 
J.  O.  LOGKH  ART,  Esq.  In  two  volumes,  crown  8vo.  neatly  bound  in 
oloth. 


Price  3s.  6d.,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  60  Woodcuts,  a  Foortb  Editiok, 

revised  and  improved,  of 

THE  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  AND 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

By  PATRICK  NEILL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Secretary  to  the  Caledonian 

Horticultural  Society. 

"  One  of  the  best  modem  books  on  Gardening  extant."— Zoudon's 
Oardener*$  Magazine. 

*'  Practical  gardeners  and  amateurs  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for 
his  excellent  work  on  Horticulture,  which  is  now  one  of  the  standard 
works  on  the  branch  of  science  of  which  it  treats."— Prq/esaor  JMaU»ar'$ 
Speech  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 


In  a  thick  and  closely-printed  volume,  price  16s.    The  Fourth  Eomoiv 

of  the 

WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 

By  ADAM  SMITH,  LL.D. 

With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Supplemental  Dissertations, 
by  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Eso.  This  edition  contains  elaborate  Notes 
on  our  MoNBTART  Systbh ,  the  Rbpbal  of  the  Corn  and  Nayioatioiv 
Laws,  our  Coloniax.  Polict,  &c.  The  Index  extends  to  fifty  closely- 
printed  pages,  affording  facilities  in  the  consultation  of  the  work  which 
no  other  edition  possesses  to  nearly  so  great  an  extent. 

*'  Adam  Smith's  errors,  when  he  fell  into  any,  are  corrected  t  most  of 
the  improvements  made  in  his  science  since  his  time  are  recorded  ;  and 
the  work  is  not  only  adapted  to  our  age,  but  is  a  history  of  past 
aberrations,  and  of  the  progress  towards  truth.  Mr.  MKhilloch's  great 
attainments  are  too  well  known  to  make  any  work  he  publishes  require 
any  other  notice  or  recommendation  than  such  a  brief  desoripUon  as  we 
have  now  given  of  the  contents  of  this."  —  Economiat, 


In  a  handsome  vol.  folio,  Btr«>ngly  half-bound  in  morocco,  gilt  leaves, 
price  2Z.  16s.,  a  Nbw  Edition  of 

BLACK'S   GENERAL    ATLAS 
OF  THE  WORLD. 

Revised  and  Corrected  throughout,  with  Numerous  additional  Map*. 
The  work  is  in  every  respect  accommodated  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  whether  on  the  ^rround  of  Accuracy, 
Beauty  of  Execution,  or  Cheapness,  the  Publishers  mvite  a  comparison 
with  any  other  work  of  its  class.  The  Creneral  Index,  an  addition 
without  which  no  Atlas  oan  be  deemed  complete,  contains  no  fewer  than 
60,000  Names,  with  their  Latitude  and  Longitude,  and  the  Number  of 
the  Map  in  which  they  will  be  found. 

**  We  are  now  in  poesession  of  an  *  Atlas  *  which  comprehends  every 
discovery  of  which  the  present  century  can  boast.  Not  a  village  nor  a 
rivulet  rendered  famous  by  victory—  not  a  single  hamlet  jotted  down  in 
the  itinerary  of  the  adventurous  traveller— not  a  single  spot  which 
theodolite  or  aneroid  bsrometer  could  determine  with  accuracy,  has 

been  omitted  in  the  map' To  crown  the  whole,  there  is  a 

superb  index,  upon  the  most  approved  plan,  with  a  faithful  enumeration 
of  latitudes  and  longitudes.  This '  Atlas  *  ought  at  once  to  supersede  all 
other  works  of  the  kind,  and  no  one,  either  in  pursuit  of  truth  on  his 
own  account,  or  attempting  to  direct  the  inquiries  of  others,  will  here- 
after have  any  excuse  for  going  astray."  —  United  Service  Gazette^  Feb- 
ruary 22, 18&1. 


In  a  thick  vol.  8to.,  double  columns,  price  12s.,  the  Ninth  EnmoN, 
enlarged,  corrected,  and  improved,  of 

A  DICTIONARY  OF 

MEDICINE  FOR  POPULAR  USE. 

Containing  an  Account  of  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  including  those 
most  fVequent  in  Warm  Climates ;  with  Directions  for  Arlministering 
Medicines ;  the  Regulation  of  Diet  and  Regimen  ;  and  the  Management 
of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  By  ALEXANDER  MA- 
CAULAY,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Physician  Acooucheur  to  the  New  Town  Dispensary. 

"  Just  such  a  work  as  every  head  of  a  family  ought  to  have  on  his 
book-shelf."  —Briohton  Herald, 

"  If  sterling  merit  might  be  the  passport  to  success,  this  work  will 
obtain  the  most  extensive  celebrity."  — ^a<A  Herald. 

"  Calculated  to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  wished  in  a  Popular 
System  of  Medicine."  —  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  We  have  seen  nothing  of  the  Idnd  better  adapted  for  consultation."— 
Literary  Gazette, 
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P£RKIN  WARBECK. 

In  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  British  Museum,  in  May,  1836, 
p.  308.,  mention  is  made  of  "  a  paper  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  landing  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  signed 
by  Sir  Henry  VVentworth,  and  dated  16th  [17th] 
Sept.  1497,"  as  of  historical  value.  This  ''  paper" 
was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr. 
Upcott ;  and  when  I  drew  up  for  the  society  of 
Antiquaries  the  article  on  "  Perkin  Warbeck's 
History,"  printed  in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  xxvii. 


pp.  153—210.,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it, 
and  therefore  merely  made  a  brief  reference  to 
it  in  a  foot-note.  The  document  subsequently 
passed,  together  with  a  large  and  valuable  portion 
of  Upcott*s  collection,  into  the  hands  of  M.  Don- 
nadieu,  and  at  the  recent  sale  of  that  gentleman's 
collection  of  autographs  was  purchased  for  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Harry 
Wentworth  of  Nettlested,  co.  Suffolk  (ancestor  of 
the  Barons  Wentworth),  addressed  to  Sir  William 
Calverley,  of  Calverley  in  Yorkshire,  from  whom 
descended  the  extinct  baronets  of  that  name.  The 
letter  is  not  of  great  historical  importance,  yet,  as 
furnishing  some  notices  of  the  measures  taken  by 
the  king,  on  learning  that  Perkin  had  landed  in 
Cornwall,  on  the  7th  of  September  (only  ten  days 
previous),  it  will  not  be  read  without  interest. 
The  letter  is  written  on  a  strip  of  paper  measuring 
eleven  inches  by  four  inches,  and  is  signed  only  by 
Sir  Harry  Wentworth, 

"  Right  wourshipfuUe  cosin,  I  recommend  me  vnto 
you.  And  where*  it  fortuned  me  in  my  retourne  home 
frorae  Westchestre,  to  meit  ray  lord  Darby,  my  lord 
Strange,  and  other  at  Whallty  abbey,  by  whoroe  I  had 
the  sight  of  suche  lettres  as  were  directed  vnto  theme 
frome  the  kinges  grace ;  apperceyuing  by  the  same  that 
Perkin  Warbeke  is  londid  in  the  west  parties,  in  Corne- 
velle,  wherfore  I  woUe  pray  you,  and  allso  in  the  kinges 
name  aduertise  you,  to  be  in  aredynesf  in  your  owin 
persone,  with  suche  company  as  you  make,  to  serue 
his  highnes,  vpon  an  Qur^  warnyng,  whan  his  grace 
shalle  caile  vpone  you.  For  the  which  I  doubte  not 
but  his  highnes  shalle  geve  you  thankes  accordinge. 
As  our  lord  knoith,  who  preserue  you !  Wretin  in 
the  kinges  castelle  of  Knaresburght,  the  xvij  dey  of 

Septembre. 

your  [frend]  and  cosyne,  syr 

Harry  Wentworth. 
Addressed 

To  his  wourshipfuUe  cosin  syr  William 
Caluerley,  knight,  in  haste." 

The  Lord  Strange  mentioned  in  the  above  let- 
ter was  the  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
died  at  Derby  House,  London,  on  the  5th  Dec. 
1497,  less  than  three  months  after  the  letter  was 
written.  F.  Maddest. 

•  whereas.         f  readiness.         \  hour's. 
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delighted  that  the  bait  caught,  vouchsafes,  in  his 
peculiarly  eccentric  style,  to  lecture  on  his  own 
device,  and  thus  reads  to  his  brethren  a  sermon 
m  8TONB.*  Moses  Maegoliouth. 


YALUJB    OF   SHAKSPEARES   LEAGUE. MEANING    OF 

SHIP. liOG-SIlIP. 

So  universal  was  Shakspeare*s  knowledge  even 
of  the  arcana  of  other  men's  pursuits,  that  his 
commentators,  in  their  anxiety  to  reduce  his  at- 
tainments to  an  ordinary  standard,  have  attributed 
to  him  a  sort  of  ubiquitous  apprenticeship  to  all 
manner  of  trades  and  callings, — now  a  butcher, — 
now  an  attorney's  clerk, — now  a  schoolmaster, — 
and  anon  a  holder  of  horses  at  the  theatre  door, 
where  doubtless  he  acquired  that  farrier-know- 
ledge so  profusely  lavished  upon  Petruchio's 
charger  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Dr.  Farmer, 
amongst  other  atrocities  which  have  earned  for 
him  an  unenviable  immortality  in  connexion  with 
Shakspeare'd  name,  had  the  incredible  folly  to  re- 
cognise, in  the  splendid  image  — 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will," 

an  allusion  to  skewer  making!  in  which  the  rough- 
hewing  was  Shakspeare's,  while  his  more  skilful 
sire  shaped  the  ends!  Even  Dr.  Johnson  cried 
"shop"  at  that  passage  of  The  Winters  Tale 
where  Perdita,  fearing  lest  Florizel's  father  might 
discover  him  "  obscured  with  a  swain's  wearing," 
exclauns  — 

"  How  would  he  look  to  see  his  work  so  noble 
Vilely  bound  up." 

Whereupon  the  great  critic  utters  this  sapient 
apothegm,  "  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  rid 
his  mind  of  his  profession"  —  meaning  of  course 
Shakspeare's  profession  of  hook  making  ! 

It  IS  therefore  surprising  that  none  of  them 
should  have  discovered  a  trace  of  Shakspeare  in 
the  occupation  of  ship-hoy ;  since  in  no  calling 
has  he  shown  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  tech- 
nicalities; and  his  seamanship  has  satisfied  the 
strictest  professional  criticism.  It  is  to  this  cir- 
cumstance my  attention  is  more  especially  directed 

*  The  writer  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  informa- 
tion respecting  that  curious  relic  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  :  he  was  induced,  therefore,  to  address  a  note 
of  query  to  the  present  resident,  of  the  house  in  question, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Hague ;  but  the  following  was  the  extent 
of  the  reply  received  :  — "  All  I  know  of  the  sun-dial 
is  this :  It  is  told  that  a  Jew,  who  was  a  mason,  and 
assisted  in  putting  up  the  front  of  Wentworth  House, 
the  mansion  of  the  £arl  Fitzwilliam,  made  the  thing, 
and  put  it  up  during  his  leisure  hours.  This  is  all  that 
I  ever  learned  about  it.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  inform  me  what  the  translation  of 
*  the  Hebrew  characters  is.  —  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

G.  C.  Hague." 


at  present  by  a  singular  blunder  which  I  have  ob- 
served in  one  of  the  illustrations  to  Knight's  lUtLS" 
trated  Shakspeare. 

The  artist,  W.  Dicks,  professes  to  illustrate 
^geon's  description  of  his  shipwreck,  taking  for 
his  text  these  lines  in  the  first  scene  of  the  Comedy 
of  Errors: 

"  We  were  encounter*d  by  a  mighty  rock, 
Which  being  violently  borne  upon 
Our  helpful  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst." 

But  if  he  had  studied  the  context  he  would  have 
perceived  that  the  "helpful  ship"  was  not  a  goodly 
argosy,  as  he  has  depicted  it,  but  "  a  small  spare 
mast,  such  as  seafaring  men  provide  for  storms.** 

Now,  it  must  not  be  said  that  the  inadvertence 
is  Shakspeare's,  because  the  term  helpfid,  indica- 
tive of  sudden  resource,  and  these  lines  imme- 
diately following  — 

**  So  that  in  this  unjust  divorce  of  us 
Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  delight  in  —  what  to  sorrow  for  "^ 

prove  that  Shakspeare  never  for  a  moment  lost 
siffht  of  the  circumstances  he  was  describing?. 

I  was  endeavouring  to  discover  what  particular 
nautical  technicality  might  justify  this  application 
of  ship  in  the  sense  of  raft  or  fioat^  when  I  recol- 
lected that  sailors  call  the  little  float  by  which  the 
log-line  is  held  stationary  in  the  water,  by  the 
term  log-ship;  and,  by  a  rather  singular  coin- 
cidence, the  origin  of  this  very  word  log-ship  is 
made  the  subject  of  comment  in  a  recent  number 
of  "Notes  and  Queries"  (p.  254.),  by  a  West 
Indian  correspondent,  A.  L.,  who  thinks  the  term 
log-chip. 

His  story,  however,  if  it  be  not  altogether  the 
offspring  of  his  own  ingenuity,  appears  quite  un- 
supported by  evidence ;  nor,  even  if  authenticated, 
would  it  be  conclusive  of  the  inference  he  draws 
from  it.  For,  surely,  the  same  origin  might  be  attri- 
buted to  log  itself,  with  equal,  or  even  with  greater 
probability.  The  very  nature  of  log  is,  not  only 
to  float,  but  to  remain  sluggish  or  stationary  in  the 
water :  and  as  it  might  not  be  convenient  to  pro- 
vide a  fresh  log  (or  chip)  for  every  occasion,  there 
would  be  a  clear  advantage  in  tying  a  string  to  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  hnuling  it  inboard  again,  to 
serve  another  turn.  Moreover,  I  must  remind 
A.  L.  that  sailors  do  not  say,  "  Heave  the  chip,'' 
but  "  Heave  the  log.'' 

This  same  passage  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors 
suggests  another  consideration ;  which  is,  that 
Shakspeare  appears  to  have  used  league  and  mile 
synonymously.  When  iEgeon's  "helpful  ship" 
was  "splitted  in  the  midst,"  it  was  "  ere  the  ships" 
(approaching  to  his  rescue)  "could  meet  by  thrice 
five  leagues;"  so  that  each  ship  must  have  been 
at  least  five  leagues  distant  when  discovered. 
Now  Shakspeare  was  too  good  a  sailor  to  suppose 
that  a  ship  could  be  visible  to  a  man  on  the  surface 
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of  the  water  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles ;  but  at 
one-third  of  that  distance  it  might  be  so.  There- 
fore it  would  be  necessary  to  take  league  as  syno- 
nymous with  mile  in  this  instance,  even  if  it  were 
not  corroborated  by  the  necessity  for  a  similar 
understanding  in  other  places. 

But  wherever  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  league, 
its  equivalence  with  mUe  is  not  only  consis.tent 
with  the  sense,  but,  in  some  cases«  absolutely 
necessary  to  it. 

Thus,  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  Midsummer 
Nighfs  Dream,  Lysander  appoints  to  meet  Hermia 
*'  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town,"  but,  in 
tjljie  next  scene,  Quince  appoints  the  same  place 
for  the  rehearsal,  calling  it  ^^  the  palace  wood,  a 
mile  without  the  town.*' 

Again,  in  the  Two  Gendemen  of  Verona,  when 
Silvia  escapes  with  Eglamour,  the  latter  reassures 
her  by  reminding  her  that  they  will  be  safe  if  they 
can  "  gain  the  forest,  not  three  leagues  off,"  which 
would  be  but  poor  comfort  if  by  three  leagues  the 
lady  was  to  understand  nine  miles. 

Joy  the  way,  this  forest  is  described  in  all  the 
"  stage  directions,"  upon  what  authority  I  cannot 
guess,  as  "  a  forest  near  Mantua ;"  whereas  all  the 
circumstances  concur  to  place  it  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Milan,  There  is  nothing  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  any  of  the  characters  had 
journeyed  far  from  Milan  when  they  were  seized 
upon  by  the  outlaws ;  and  it  is  to  the  Duke  of 
Milan  that  the  outlaws  apply  for  pardon  for  mis- 
deeds done  in  his  territories.  A*  £.  B. 

Leeds. 


DOKIZ^TTJ. 

The  following  very  curious  account  of  the 
ancestry  of  this  very  talented  individual  is  copied 
from  the  Berwick  Advertiser — a  paper  con^ned 
to  the  provinces,  and  not  likely  to  reach  the 
metropolis.  It  appeared  somewhere  about  four 
years  ago ;  but  in  cutting  the  scrap  from  the  paper 
X  incautiously  omitted  inserting  the  date. 

**  New  Facts  concerning  Donizetti  the  Composer. 
— r-We  have  learned  from  authority  not  to  be  questioned, 
that  the  lat@  Donizetti,  whose  great  talents  as  a  com- 
poser are  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  was  of 
Scotch  origin.  His  grandfather  was  a  native  of  Perth- 
shire, of  the  name  of  Izett  (or  rather,  I  should  think, 
Izatt).  He  was  a  farmer  under  the  Earl  of  Breadal- 
bane,  and  his  son  Donald  was  born  at  the  farm.  When 
very  young  the  sprightly  Donald  left  his  paternal 
home,  having  been  enticed  by  the  fascinating  address  of 
a  recruiting-Serjeant  to  enlist  in  the  united  services  of 
Mars  and  his  Majesty,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  mother, 
who  did  not  survive  his  departure  many  months. 
Young  Donald  soon  got  discontented  with  his  military 
duties ;  and  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  General 
JLa  Hoche  during  his  invasion  of  Ireland,  was  quite 
delighted  with  the  easy  mode  which  presented  itself  of 
liberation  from  the  unpleasant  thraldom  which  be  had 


been  suffering,  and  quickly  embraced  an  offer  made  to 
him  to  enter  the  General's  service.  With  him  he  re- 
mained as  private  secretary  till  his  untimely  death. 
Subsequently  he  married  an  Italian  lady  of  some  for- 
tune, and  his  name  of  Donald  Izett  was  easily  meta- 
morphosed into  Donizetti.  The  composer  was  the 
offspring  of  this  marriage ;  and  it  jis  ri^markable  that 
evidence  of  his  Scottish  origin  may  be  traced  in  many  of 
his  beautiful  melodies.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  *  Don 
Pasquale,'  the  exquisite  air  of  *  O  Summer  Night  * 
reminds  us  of  some  Highland  strains  sung  to  the  bag- 
pipe; and  the  entire  score  of  *  Luci?  di  Lammermoor* 
is  replete  with  snatches  aud  fragments  of  the  minstrelsy 
of  Scotland," 

There  is  then  added  a  few  lines  relative  to 
Rossini,  whose  family  is  also  alleged  to  be  Scotch. 

How  far  this  legend  is  true  I  know  not ;  but 
perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  might  throw 
light  on  the  subject.  But  assuredly  there  did  exist 
a  Scotch  family  called  Izett;  and  a  lady  of  that 
name  is  at  present  living  in,  or  near,  the  romantic 
town  of  Stirling.  What  is  remarkable  is  this : 
that  in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Edinburgh  Cir- 
cus, afterwards  better  known  as  Corn's  Rooms,  and 
now  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  occurs  the  name  of  Izatt 
or  Izett,  who  followed  the  calling  of  a  hatter.  This 
was  in  1790.  On  making  inquiry,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  he  came  from  Perthshire;  that 
his  father  was  a  farmer  there ;  and  what  is  still 
more  striking,  that,  having  realised  an  ample  for- 
tune, he  retired  from  business  and  purchased  an 
estate  in  that  county.  It  was  also  said,  that  he 
corresponded  with  some  relative  on  the  Continent. 
All  this  is  \evy  inconclusive,  but  still  it  is  worth 
noticing.  J.  G.  S. 


FOLK  LORE. 


Ash  Sap  — The  Ash  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  273.).  — The 
reason  for  giving  ash  sap  to  new-born  children  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is,  first,  because  it  acts 
as  a  powerful  astringent,  and,  secondly,  because 
the  ash,  in  common  with  the  rowan,  is  supposed 
to  possess  the  property  of  resisting  the  attacks 
of  witches,  fairies,  ana  other  imps  of  darkness. 
Without  some  precaution  of  this  kind,  they  would 
change  the  child,  or  possibly  steal  it  away  alto- 
gether. The  herd  boys  in  the  district  of  Buchan, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  always  prefer  a  herding  stick  of 
ash  to  any  other  wood,  as  in  throwing  it  at  their 
cattle,  it  IS  sure  not  to  strike  on  a  vital  part,  and 
so  kill  or  injure  the  animal,  which  they  say  a  stick 
of  any  other  wood  might  do. 

**  Rowan,  ash,  and  red  thread. 
Keep  the  devils  frae  their  speed." 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  housewives  in 
the  same  district,  to  tie  a  piece  of  red  worsted 
thread  round  their  cows'  tails,  previous  to  turning 
them  out  to  grass  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring. 
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It  secares  their  cattle,  they  say,  from  art  evil  eye, 
from  being  elf-shot  by  fairies,  &c.  &e* 

Aberdoniensis. 

SouLing,  —  On  the  2jid  of  !N'ovember^  All  S^ouls' 
Day,  it  is  in  SlMropshrre  the  custom  for  the  village 
children  to  go  round  to  all  their  neighbours  souJing, 
as  they  caH  it,.  caHectmg  sraaH  contributions,  and 
smgmg  the  following  verses,  which  I  took  dowa 
fi>om  two  of  the  children  themselves :  — 

Soul !  soul !  for  a  soul-cake ; 
Piray,  good  mistress,  for  a  soul-cake^ 
One  for  Pieter,  two  for  Paul, 
Three  for  Them  who  made  us  ailL 

Soul !  soul !  for  an  apple  or  two ; 

If  you've  got  no  apples,  pears  will  do. 

Up  with  your  kettle,  and  down  with  your  pan  ; 

Give  me  a  good  big  one,  and  TU  be  gone. 

Soul  I  soul  L  for  a  soul-cake ; 

Pray,,  good  mistress,  a  soul-cake,  &c» 

An.  apple  or  pear,  a  plum  or  a  cherry. 
Is  a  very  good  thing  to  make  us  merry. 
Soul!  soul!  &c. 

The  soul-cake  referred  to  in  the  verses  is  a  sort 
et  bun,  which  until  lately  it  was  an  almost  general 
custom  for  persons  to  make,  and  to  give  to  one 
another  on  the  2nd  of  November.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  can  state  whether  this  custom 
prevails  in  other  counties  in  England.  It  seems 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  practice  of  collecting  alms, 
to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  for  which  especial  masses  and  services 
were  formerly  sung  on  All  Souls*  Day. 

W.  Fbasbb. 


Minor  ifiatzi. 

Pasquinade. — To  the  "Pasquinades"  adduced 
in  Vol.  iv.,  p.  2&2.,  I  may  add  one  of  a  different 
character,  though  of  older  date^  on  a  former  Car- 
dinal. On  the  decease  of  Pope  Clement  IX.  in  1669, 
Cardinal  Bona  was  named  amongst  those  worthy  of 
Ihe  tiara,  when  a  French  Jesuit  (Pere  Dangi^res), 
in  reply  to  a  line  inscribed,  as  usual  upon  those  oc- 
casions, on  the  statue  of  Pasquin,  "  Papa  Bona 
sarebbe  im  solecisma,"  made  the  following  epigram : 

**  Grammatics  leges  plerumque  Ecclesia  speriiit : 
Forte  erit  ut  liceat  dicere  Papa  Bona. 
Vana  solascismi  ne  te  conturbat  imago  : 
Esset  Papa  bonus,  si  Bona  Papa  ertt." 

The  successful  candidate,  however,  was  Cardinal 
Fmilio  Altieri,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment X.y  in  April,  1670 :  Bona  (Giov.)  died  in 
October,  1674.  J.  R.  (Cork.) 

Monk  and  CromweU  Families,  —  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  an  estate  panted  to  George  Monk, 
Duke  of  Albemarle^  for  restoring  the  monarchy^ 
was  by  intermarriage  eventually  vested  in  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  who  died  in  I82]i ; 


being  then  the  last  male  dtescendant  of  the  Pro- 
tector. A  SUBSCBIBUB. 

U' Israeli  and  Byron, — Lord  Byron  not  only 
"  deeply  underscored,"  in  admiration,  M.  D'lsraeli's 
sentence,  as  quoted  Vol.  iv.,  p.  99.,  but  he  also 
reproduced  the  same  idea  in  his  Monody  on 
Sheridan : 

And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame." 

AXTBEP   GaTTT. 


<i 


BC^MAN   FUNEBAL  TILE, 

Did  the  Komans  throw  corn,  pulse,  or  beans  on 
the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  (rogus),  or  deposit 
them  with  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  in 
their  sepulchres  ?  The  Query  is  suggested  by  a 
quantity  of,  to  all  appearance,  calcined  small  field 
beans  having  recently  been  found  by  me,  in  small 
heaps,  among  a  deposit  of  ashes  embedded  in  sand,, 
in  the  perpendicular  cutting  of  a  sand-pit  at  Comb 
Wood,  near  Kingston.  The  deposit  is  black,, 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  beans,  homogeneous  :  it  was  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  surrounding  sand,  and  was  about 
two  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  For  cen- 
turies past  Koman  remains  have  been  from  time 
to  time  discovered  at  Comb  Wood,  and  it  isknowa 
to  hare  been  a  Roman  station.  The  locality  in 
which  I  found  the  deposit  is  said  to  have  been  the 
sepulchre  of  the  station ;  and  from  an  intelligent 
person,  engaged  in  excavating  the  sand,  I  learned 
that  he  occasionally  came  upon  deposits  similar  to 
that  in  question,  containing  baked,  but  ungl'azed,. 
clay  vessels ;  some,  of  an  oval  form,  about  a 
yard  in  circumference  and  nearly  a  foot  in  depth, 
and  others  of  the  size  and  somewhat  of  the  form 
of  a  flower-pot.  These  vessels  fall  to  pieces 
after  two  or  three  days,  through  exposure  to 
the  air.  He  had  also  found  pieces  of  copper  or 
brass  about  an  inch  square,  and  of  the  thickness 
of  a  penny,  as  also  coins. 

Authorities  (Virg.  j^n,  vi.  225. ;  Stat,  Theh,  vr. 
126. ;  Lucan,  ix.  175.)-  may  be  cited,  showing  that 
perfumes,  cups  of  oil,  ornaments,  clothes,  dishes  of 
food,  and  other  things  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  deceased,  were  thrown  upon  the  flames  ;  but  I 
do  not  find  corn  or  beans  specifically  mentioned 
as  having  been  used  on  these  occasions. 

I  may  add,  that  the  field  containing  the  sand- 
pit (which  is  the  property  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge)  is  close  to  the  road 
leading  by  Putney  Heath  to  Kingston,  and  on  the 
brow  of  the  declivity  of  Comb  Hill,  overlooking 
that  ancient  Saxon  seat  of  royalty  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  built  out  of  the  remains  of  the  ad- 
joining Roman  station. 

John  ap  William  ap  Johk. 

Inner  Temple,  Nov.  1.  1851. 
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DACBES    OF   THE   NORTH. 

WilKam  Lord  Dacre,  of  the  North,  had  four 
sons;  1.  Thomas;  2.  Leonard;  3.  Edward;  4. 
Francis.  The  eldest  son  Thomas  married,  and 
died  in  his  father's  lifetime ;  leaving  a  son  George, 
and  three  daughters,  all  under  age.  This  George, 
on  his  grandfather's  death,  became  Lord  Dacre ; 
and  was  in  ward  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  durinj; 
his  minority,  and  his  mother  became  the  Duke's 
second  wife.  George  Lord  Dacre  was  accidentally 
killed  before  he  attained  his  majority,  leaving  his 
three  sisters  his  coheiresses-at-law.  Two  of  the 
coheiresses  were  married  to  the  Duke's  two  sons, 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Lord  William  Howard. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  state  what  became  of  the 
third  sister  ? 

On  the  death  of  George  Lord  Dacre,  the  title 
and  estates  were  claimed  by  Leonard,  the]  second 
son  of  William  Lord  Dacre,  by  virtue  of  an  alleged 
entail  on  the  heirs  male  of  William.  Leonard, 
taking  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1569,  was  f^ttainted 
and  fled  abroad  ;  and  soon  afterwards  died,  and  is 
buried  at  Brussels,  I  think.  The  next  brother, 
Edward,  was  also  implicated,  and  fled.  Is  it 
known  when  and  where  he  died ;  and  did  he  leave 
any  issue  ? 

Francis,  the  fourth  son  of  William  Lord  Dacre, 
carried  on  a  long  contest  at  law  with  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  the  Lord  William  Howard  for  the 
Dacre's  estates ;  claiming  under  the  entail  of  his 
father  William  Lord  Dacre  on  the  male  line.  He 
married,  and  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He 
fell  under  suspicion  of  the  government,  and  re- 
tired abroad  about  the  year  1588,  and  died  there. 
His  son  is  stated  to  have  compromised  his  claims 
to  the  estates  with  the  Howards. 

I  wish  to  ascertain,  and  possibly  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  state,  whom  did  Francis 
Dacre  marry?  What  was  the  name  of  his  son, 
and  was  he  married ;  and  the  name  of  his  daughter, 
and  whom  did  she  marry  ;  and  whether  there  are 
any  descendants  of  this  branch  of  the  Dacre 
family  now  in  existence  ?  Eecad. 


270.  Etymology  of  Salter, — I  wish  to  ascertain 
the  precise  etymoiogy  of  the  word  Salter  as  applied 
to  localities  far  removed  from  the  sea,  and  from 
those  districts  in  which  the  making  of  salt  is 
carried  on.  It  seems  to  be  applied  in  the  north  of 
England  to  places  adjoining  ancient  roads,  or 
where  these  pass :  e.  g.  part  of  the  old  highway 
from  Rochdale  to  Burnley  is  called  the  Salter's 
Gate.  The  old  road  from  Rochdale  to  Hebden 
Bridge  crosses  Salter  Edge,  on  Blackstone  Edge. 
The  road  from  Rochdale  to  Middleton  crosses 
Salter  Edge  in  Hopwood.  The  road  from  Ashton 
to  Feniston  passes  Salter's  Brook  in  the  woodlands 


of  Cheshire.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  all 
these  roads  lead  in  direct  lines  to  the  Cheshire 
salt  works.  F.  R.  R. 

271.  Chattes  of  Haselle.  —  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  in  giving  the  account  of  the  growth  of  pep- 
per in  India,  says  : 

"  The  long  Peper  comethe  first,  whan  the  Lef  be- 
gynnethe  to  come ;  and  it  is  lyche  the  Chattes  of 
Haselle,  that  cometh  before  the  Lef,  and  it  hangethe 
lowe." 

Is  this  old  name  for  "  catkins "  retained  in  any 
part  of  England,  or  is  it  the  same  word?  H.  N.E. 

272.  "  Truth  is  that  which  a  man  troweth"  — 
Would  some  one  of  your  correspondents  furnish 
the  authority  for  the  saying,  "  Truth  is  that  which 
a  man  troweth  ?"  r. 

273.  Religious  Statistics,  —  Is  there  any  work 
published,  on  which  reliance  may  be  placed,  which 
would  give  me  the  numbers,  or  supposed  numbers, 
of  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lu- 
theran, Protestant,  Episcopal,  and  other  varieties 
of  religious  worship  ?  The  number  of  professing 
members  of  the  Greek  Church  is  given  in  various 
works,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  complete  list  of 
the  numbers  professing  other  religions.      Q.  E.  D. 

274.  Cross-legged  Effigies,  —  What  is  the  date 
of  the  latest  cross-legged  effigy  known,  and  is  the 
person  commemorated  known  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Crusades  ?  Is  there  any  cross- 
legged  memorial  Q^gy  with  the  hands  in  the  atti- 
tude of  drawing  the  sword  of  so  late  a  date  as  the 
fourteenth  century  ? 

Dugdale  and  others  say  that  persons  pledged  to 
join  a  crusade  were  marked  with  the  cross.  How 
was  this  ceremony  performed  ?  W.  H.  K. 

275.  Verses  accidentally  occur  in  Classical  Prose 
often, — Has  a  collection  of  these  ever  been  made  ? 
(I  have  a  "  Note"  on  the  subject,  but  do  not  send 
it,  feeling  sure  I  must  have  been  anticipated.) 

A.  A.  D. 

276.  Count  Maurice  Tanner  de  Lacy.  —  From* 
what  family  connexion  did  ''  Count  Maurice  Tan- 
ner de  Lacy,"  general  in  the  Austrian  service,  and 
who  died  in  1819,  take  the  name  of  "Tanner?" 
What  relative  was  General  M.  de  Lacy  to  Joseph 
Francis  Maurice  Count  de  Lacy,  field  marshal 
under  Joseph  II.,  and  who  distinguished  himself 
so  highly  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  ;  also  who 
was  mother  of  the  latter  ?  n6Qioo, 

277.  The  Sinaitic  Inscriptions,  —  Your  corre- 
spondent E.  H.  D.  D.  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  332.)  says  that 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  have  been  already  de- 
ciphered.    May  I  ask,  by  whom  ?  T.  D. 

278.  Portrait  of  Dr,  Bray,  —  Is  any  authentic 
portrait  in  existence  of  Dr.  Bray,  to  whom  the 
venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Grospel  owes  its  origin  f  C. 
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279.  Peter  Planciiu'  Map  of  the  World.  — In 
3£,  Blandettiil  his  Exerciiea,  corUaining  Eight 
Treaiites,  6lh  edilion,  4to.,  1622,  one  of  the  eigLt 
u  descnbed  thiu : 

«  Item.  A  plains  and  full  description  of  Peter  Plan, 
citu  bis  universall  Mappe  laleJy  sel  tattb  in  the  yeare 
of  our  Lord  1593,  oonUining  more  plavea  newly  fuuod, 
■I  veil  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  at  also  towards 
tbe   North    Pole,  wbich   no  other  Mappe   heretafoie 


280.  Derieation  of  Theodolite.— Can  anj  of  your 

CorrespondentB  give  the  derivation  of  theodolite? 

I  fear  that  fitifp^oi  EdAd;  might  be  considered  alibel. 

J.  S.  Woon. 

251.  Lydan  Inseriptiam. —  I  should  be  glad  to 
bear  what  attempts  have  been  made,  and  wiUi  what 
success,  to  decipher  the  inscriptions  upon  the 
Lycian  monuments  in  the  British  Museum.  Col. 
Mure,  in  his  Hiilory  of  Grecian  Literature,  vol.  i, 
p.  84.,  speaks  of  them  as  at  present  unintelligible. 
The  cliaracter,  be  saya,  is  a  variety  of  the  tirxco- 
Fhcenician.  I  lind  several,  if  not  the  greater  part, 
of  the  letters  in  Gesenius's  Monumenta  Phienicia, 
especially  Tab.  11.  and  !2.  What  is  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written?  And  if  an  aboriginal 
tongue,  over  what  portion  of  Asia  did  tbe  stock  to 
which  it  belongs  extend  in  tbe  historical  period, 
and  what  is  that  stock  ?  Is  it  to  that  class  of 
dialects  that  the  language  of  the  gods,  as  Homer 
distinguishes  a  certain  tongue  from  the  language 
of  men,  belongs:  which  called  the  "night-jar" 
XoAjc-'c,  named  by  men  KaiurSis  (U.  14.  29i.)  ;  and 
"  the  giant"  BpiiipHii,  instead  of  'Aryoluv  (II.  2. 
403.)  i  and  "  the  Xanthus,  XivSos,  instead  of  Sml- 
ftwi/ioi ;  and,  which  is  more  remarkable  still,  "  the 
hillock"  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  the  c^^ca  naKMK^S- 
ftau>  Muplrq;,  while  men  named  it  BsrfE.s  {II.  2.  813.) 
I  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  consider  these 
names  which  the  gods  use  to  be  the  old  Pelasglan 
names,  assured  as  I  feel  that  the  Felasgi  occupied 
the  north-west  corner  of  Asia  Minor  before  the 
Greeks  (Hellenes)  took  Troy,  which  event  I  have 
looked  upon  as  one  of  many  in  which  the  energies 
andof  the  young  and  vigorous  Hellenic  family  were 
successfully  exerted  against  their  (contemporaries 
of  the  other  less  powerful  descendants  of  the  old 
Pelasnic  settlers  in  that  part  of  the  world.  But 
I  shall  be  thankful  for  the  information  which 
others  wiser  than  I  can  give,  even  if  it  be  but  a 
theory  :  accompanied  with  l\is  facts  on  which  it  is 
based,  it  will  be  worth  attention.     TuBOPHTi-iCT. 

252.  Maltese  Dialect.  —  Is  it  more  reasonable  to 
asslzn  the  Arabic  character  of  the  Maltese  dialect 
to  lie  fact  of  its  early  occupation  by  the  Hebrew- 
apeakinn  Phcenicians,  or  lo  the  subsequent  Saracen 
occupation?  or  may  its  difference  from  Hebrew 
and  from  Arabic  be  explained  by  tbe  circum- 


stances of  its  history,  as  having  been  twice,  si 
very  diflereiit  periods,  occupied  by  invader 
longing  to  two  branches  of  t!ie  same  slock  P 
Bochart,  Canaan,  i.  26.,  says  that  the  n. 
lete"  is  Hebrew,  meaning  refugium;  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  v.  cap.  12.,  uses  the  term  Kara^vy^ 
concerning  it  so  pointedly,  that  it  would  almost 
seem  as  though  he  knew  that  to  be  the  reason  why 
the  Pbrenicians  gave  it  its  name.      Thbophilact. 

283.  Hobbes's  "iecia/ftan"  (Vol,  iv.,  p.314.).— 
You  have  inserted  my  inquiry  respecting  the  fron- 
tispiece to  Hobbes's  Leviathan;  1  should  also  be 
glad  to  know  the  interpretation  put  by  any  of 
your  readers  on  the  various  other  symbols  in  that 
plate.  They  are,  on  one  side  of  the  title,  a  castle, 
a  cronn,  a  cannon,  a  pile  of  arms,  and  a  field  of 
battle,  in  compartments  one  below  another  ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  a  church,  a  mitre,  a  thunderbolt, 
a  collection  of  implements  marked  tyUogian,  d' 
lemma,  &c.,  and  a  tribunal. 

I  have  my  own  view  of  tlie  meaning  of  each 
part  of  this,  which  is  at  your  service  when  required. 

Cambridge. 

284.  Wigtmm  Peerage.  —  Can  any  of  your  legal 
correspondents  inform  me  whether  there  exist  any 
reports  of  the  addresses  of  the  Lord  Advocato  for 
Scotland,  the  king's  Attorney- CJeneral,  or  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  on  the  hearing  or  decision  of  this  cj 
in  the  year  1782? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  Lord  Thurlow  j  the 
Advocate,  Sir  Hen 
General,  Mr.  Wallace. 

285.  Sale  by  Canrffc.  — Forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  goods  were  advertised  for  public  sale  "  by  the 
candle."  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  r 
the  origin  of  this? 

I  may  remark  that  it  was  the  custom  then  at 
some  sales  to  have  candles  marked  with  red 
circles;  and  the  moment  the  candle  burned  down 
to  the  mark,  the  lot  put  up  was  knocked  down  to 
the  highest  bidder ;  and,  at  some  sales,  a  common 
candle  was  burned  durli^  the  sale.  J.  S.  A. 

(Hd  Broad  Street. 


Derivation  of  Mra.  —  Will  any  of  your  cor 
spondents  inform  me  of  the  derivation  of  the  word 
ara,  as,  if  derived  from  the  Latin  word  ar~ 
no  classical  authority  that  I  know  of  can  1 
adduced.  In  Ainsworth  I  find  ara  signifies 
kind  of  weed  amongst  corn ;  a  mark  upon  money 
to  show  the  value  ;  a  remarkable  period  of  time. 
J.  N.  G.  G. 
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given  number  according  to  which  a  calculation  is  to 
be  made,  Vitruvius  (Vctrubius)  Rufus  in  Salmas. 
Exere.  i.  p.  483.  2.  The  item  of  an  account  for  which 
in  the  class,  per  ara,  as  plur.  of  as,  came  into  use. 
Ruf.  Fest.  in  Breviar.  in.  The  passage  of  Lucil. 
cited  by  Nonius,  2,  42.,  a:ra  perversa,  is  prob.  also  plur. 
3.  The  era  or  epoch  from  which  time  is  reckoned."] 

Tudur  Aled.  —  Can  any  of  your  Cambrian 
correspondents  inform  me  when  Tudur  Aled,  a 
Welsh  poet,  flourished ;  and  in  what  collection  his 
works  are  to  be  found  ?  A  Student. 

[Tudur  Aled,  so  called  on  account  of  his  residence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aled,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh, 
flourished  about  the  year  1490,  and  was  a  friar  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis.  He  wrote  &  poetical  account 
of  the  miracles  reported  to  have  been  performed  at 
St.  Winifred's  Well,  in  the  town  of  Holywell,  as  well 
as  the  life  of  that  saint.  He  was  also  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Sir  Rhys  ab  Thomas,  of  Dinevor  in  Carmar- 
thenshire, and  wrote  several  poems  in  praise  of  his 
great  achievements.  Some  of  our  Camhrian  readers 
can  probably  state  where  his  pieces  are  to  be  found.] 

Tonges  of  Tonge.  —  Can  any  of  your  Lan- 
cashire correspondents  furnish  me  with  inform- 
ation respecting  the  genealogy  and  family  history 
of  the  Tong€s  of  Tonge,  near  Middleton  in  that 
county  ?  This  family  appears  to  have  been  of 
some  consideration  at  an  early  period,  and  to  have 
become  extinct  at  the  commencement  of  t^e  last 
century.  J.  B.  (Manchester.) 

[Some  notices  of  this  family  will  be  found  in  Baines^s 
History  cf  Lancaster,  vol.  iii.  p.  86.] 

Robert  Hues  on  the  Use  of  Globes,  —  Is  there 
any  edition  of  this  book  in  English  or  Latin  as 
early  as  1595?  J.  O.  M. 

[The  Bodleian  contains  a  .copy  printed  in  1594:  — 
"  Robertus  Hues,  Tractatus  de  globis  et  eorum  usu, 
accommodatus  iis  qui  Londini  editi  sunt  anno  1593, 
sumptibus  Gul.  Sandersoni.  8vo.  Lond.  in  aed.  Thoniae 
Dawson,  1594."  Also  another  copy,  "  Svo.  typ. 
G.  Voegelini,  s.  a."] 


THE   CAXTON   MEMORIAL. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  283.) 

La  forming  a  literary  project,  whether  extensive 
or  otherwise,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  in  view  the 
humble  science  X)f  arithmetic.  Without  that  pre- 
caution, it  may  become  a  source  of  vexation  both 
to  its  projector  and  its  promoters ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  non-completion  of  it  may  be  a  real  injury 
to  literature. 

When  I  proposed  a  typographic  memorial  of 
William  Caxton,  in  preference  to  an  architectural 
memorial,  and  intimated  that  it  might  be  com- 
pressed into  an  octavo  volume,  and  produced  at  a 
VJBry  moderate  .price,  I  flattered  myself  with  having 


made  a  more  correct  estimate  than  is  commonly 
made  by  designers  and  architects — Paxton,  Cubitt, 
and  Fox,  always  excepted — and  I  venture  to 
announce,  on  more  mature  reflection,  the  same  de- 
cided opinion. 

With  thanks  to  Me.  Botpield  for  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  translated  works  of  Caxton,  I  must 
remind  him  that  the  proposal  was  a  collection  of 
his  original  compositions,  with  specimens  of  his 
translations.  To  reprint  the  entire  works  which 
proceeded  from  his  press  was  never  my  project. 
I  could  not  have  entertained  such  an  idea  for  one 
moment ;  nor  should  I  think  the  realisation  of  it 
desirjible,  even  if  it  could  be  effected  by  magic.  I 
readily  admit,  however,  that  I  have  a  liking  for 
Fayts  of  arm£s  and  chyvalrye —  that  Thy  story  e  of 
Reynard  the  foxe  is  very  attractive  —  and  that  the 
Boke  for  travellers  would  be  a  choice  morgeau 
philologique. 

The  publications  of  Caxton  are  about  sixty  in 
number,  and  I  am  sure  that  more  than  six  pages 
would  seldom  be  required  for  any  one  work,  and 
that  many  articles  might  be  properly  treated 
in  less  than  two  pages  each.  A  short  memoir  of 
Caxton,  a  glossary  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases, 
an  appendix  of  documents,  and  an  index,  are  the 
only  additions  which  I  should  consider  as  essential 
to  the  completeness  of  the  design.  All  this  might 
be  comprised  in  an  octavo  volume  of  moderate 
extent. 

The  Typographical  antiquities  of  Ames,  as  aug- 
mented by  Dibdin,  being  the  accredited  source  of 
information  on  Caxton,  and  having  misled  some 
superior  writers,  I  shall  presume  to  deliver  my 
opinion  of  the  first  volume  of  that  work  —  not 
having  much  acquaintance  with  the  subsequent 
volumes.  Dibdin  had  formed,  at  the  very  outset, 
a  most  injudicious  resolution.  Caxton  was  his 
hero ;  and  he  resolved,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  auto- 
biography, to  "  devote  the  first  volume  entirely  to 
the  productions  of  his  press."  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  plan,  he  was  led  to  introduce  much  ex- 
traneous and  useless  matter.  We  have  endless 
repetitions  of  what  Lewis  says,  and  what  Ames 
says,  and  what  Herbert  says,  and  even  what  the 
dreamer  Bagford  says,  instead  of  such  information 
as  should  have  been  derived  from  an  examination 
of  the  books  themselves.  Moreover,  he  is  very 
deficient  in  the  logic  of  history,  in  point  of  method, 
and  in  point  of  accuracy  ;  and  the  extracts,  being 
in  modern  orthography,  are  to  philological  students 
utterly  worthless. 

This,  and  perhaps  more  than  this,  I  may  here- 
after have  occasion  to  prove ;  and  should  it  seem 
to  others  that  I  express  myself  harshly,  due  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  their  objections. 

I  must  now  assure  Mr.  Botfield  that  it  gives 
me  satisfaction  to  observe  him  somewhat  disposed 
to  view  my  project  with  favour,  and  that  I  am  not 
less  disposed  to  make  such  modifications  of  the 
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conditions  of  publication  as  ina;  meet  tlie  nisbes 
of  biniself  Had  the  other  contributors  towards  The 
Caxbm  Teitimomal.  Two  modes  of  union  suggest 
themselves,  which  I  submit  to  bis  consideriLtion  in 
the  form  of  queries. 

1.  If  the  preparation  and  impression  of  the  in* 
tended  volume  should  be  undertaken  hj  a  certain 
lit«rarj  societj,  honourably  distinguished  hj  the 
■ubsttuitial  character  of  the  works  wliii^h  have  been 
edited  under  its  sanction,  would  the  committee  of 
The  Ctuton  Testanonial  engage  to  take  a  certain 
nnmber  of  copies,  in  case  the  council  of  the  society 
alluded  to  should  lusent  to  such  a  deviation  from 
its  usual  course  F 

•2.  If  this  arrangement  should  be  objected  to  on 
either  side,  would  the  committee  of  The  Caxlon 
Tettimoaiai  undertake  to  produce  a  literary 
memorial  of  Cirioii  oji  the  plan  before- described, 
or  not  muuh  differing  from  it,  and  under  the  edi- 
torship of  persons  to  be  named  by  themselves  f 

If  neither  plan  should  be  approved,  I  shall  not 
abate  one  jot  of  hope  as  Co  the  success  of  the  pro- 
ject ;  but,  by  permission  of  the  editor  of  "  Notes 
AHD  QcBBiES,  proceed  with  my  humble  contribu- 
tions to  The  Carton  Coffer.        Bolton  Cobnet. 

Might  not  the  purpoaa  be  attained  b^  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  club  (on  the  same  prineiples  as  the 
Bannatyne,  Maitland,  and  Spalding  Clubs),  for 
the  republication  of  the  works  of  the  first  English 
printer?  His  works  are  of  such  excessive  rarity 
that  they  are  inaccessible  even  to  the  most  devoted 
antiquary,  and  indeed  many  of  them  are  scarcely 
known  even  by  name.  They  are  principally 
thin  quartos,  and  the  actual  expense  of  reprinting 
them  could  not  be  heavy.  The  only  trouble  would 
be  in  collating  them;  and  if  the  matter  was  once 
set  on  foot,  we  have  many  able  typographical  anti- 
quaries who,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  assist  in 
niiting  them.  Such  a  plan  appears  preferable, 
because  in  making  the  Club  open  to  any  partj' 
who  chose  to  pay  the  agreed-on  subscription,  it 
would  thus  become  better  known  tliroughout  the 
kingdom,  and  consequently  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  support  and,  of  course,  success. 

The  great  object  of  the  memorial,  in  addition  to 
a  just  recognition  of  the  important  services  of 
Caxton,  appeal's  to  be  to  revive  bis  memory  ;  and 
this  end  can  only  be  eflectuully  gained  by  a  re- 
publication of  bis  works,  and  the  plan  of  a  club 
appears  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  they  oun  be 
extensively  circulated. 

Fetro-Pkomohtobiensis. 

[Our  correspondent  has,  he  will  gierceive.  mimppre- 
hended  Ma.  Cdknit's  sugf^siion  ;  which  is  a  far  more 
practical  one,  ihan  a  reprint  of  all  Ihe  works  which 
issued  from  the  press  of  Caiton.  In  the  first  of  the 
modes  which  Ma.  Corkit  now  suggests  for  carrying 
out  his  views  he  appears  to  us  to  have  liil  upon  a  very 
bappj  eipedienl ;  which  we  think  may  easily  be  aecom- 
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UARr   QOEBtl   OF   SCOTS. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  316.  336.) 

As  your  corrrespondent  C.  has  noticed  the  copy 
of  Sollust  containing  the  autograph  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Seota,  which  was  presented  to  the  library  of 
this  University  by  our  illustrious  alumnus  John 
Wilson  Cboker,  I  think  it  right  to  send  you  the 
following  account  of  it. 

The  full  title  is  as  follows :  — 

Opera  Sallustiana. 
Caij  CrUpi  Sallustij  inter  hi- 


pUiulli.    Hisloricql  ieueiptio ;  ipeclci  et  uLiliLu  aa  tigtiui 

it^H  Mttorici  preeepitt. 

The  words  here  printed  in  Italics  are  in  rubric 

in  the  original.    Then  fuUows  on  the  title-page  a 

table  of  contents  of  the  volume,  with  reference  to 

the  folio  in  which  each  piece  is  to  be  found. 

Then  follows  a  small  square  woodcut,  represent- 
ing  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  holding  the  sacred  hand- 
kerchief with  the  face  of  Christ  impressed  upon  it ; 
and  on  each  side  of  this  is  the  date  in  rubric,  thus. 


The  whole  is  surrounded  with  a  framework 
furme<l  of  various  woodcut  ornaments.  One  of 
these  (on  the  left)  represents  Judas  betraying  our 
Lord  with  a  kiss ;  the  other  (on  the  right)  our 
Lord  bearing  His  cross. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  title  is  a  dedicatory  letter 
from  lodocus  Badius  Aacensiua  to  Pranclscus  de 
Roban,  Arahbishop  of  Lyons. 

Then  follows  Tabula  Alphabetica,  occupying 
four  pages. 

Then  (on  fol.  A.  iiij)  a  letter,  "  Aug.  Maplieo 
reru  Ho.  Thosaur.  Pop .  letus .  S,"  beginning 
"  Marcus  Valerius  probus  unice  vetustatis  amator." 

On  the  next  page  is  "Caij  Crispi  Sallustij  vita 
per  Popo.  IctQ.' 

On  the  next  page  begins  "  De  historia  et  ea 
ooncernentibiiscollectaper  ascensium;"  and  in  the 
blanks  round  the  heading  of  this  page  is  one  of 
the  autographs  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  in  her 
large  bold  band, 

Maria  Begiita. 

On  the  next  page  begin  "  Viginti  precepta  pro 
historica  lege,"  which  are  continued  on  the  next 
two  pages.    In  the  blank  spaces  left  round  the 
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titles  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  precepta,  the  queen 
has  again  written, 

JEx  libris  Maria 

Scotorum  RegincB, 

On  the  next  leaf  begin  the  works  of  Sallust, 
with  the  commentaries  and  other  apparatus.  The 
sheets  are  in  eights,  so  that  the  book  is  more  pro- 
perly large  8°  than  4°,  signatures  a — s  (but  s  is 
only  a  half-sheet).  The  prefatory  matter  (in- 
cluding the  title)  is  contained  on  a  single  sheet, 
sig.  A,  of  six  leaves  only.  This  is  expressed  by 
the  printer's  register  at  the  end  — 

"  Regestum  huius  operis 

A.a.b.c.d.e.f.  g.h.i.k.l.m.  n.o.p.  q.r.s. 

Oes  sunt  quaterniones  preter  A  q.  est  ternio .  s .  vero 

duernio." 

The  colophon  has  not  been  completely  given  by 
C. ;  it  is  as  follows : 

"  G[  Crispi  Sallustii  Catilina  {sic)  et  Jugurthina  cum 
reliquis  collectaneis  ab  Ascensio  :  ut  cumq5  explanatis  : 
hie  suum  capit  finem.  Lugduni  diligenti  recognitione 
Impressus  per  Antoniu  Blacliard*  anno  domini  M. 
qulngetesimo.  xxiii.  pridie  Calend.  Sextiles.*' 

These  particulars  may  enable  your  readers  to 
identify  this  edition,  which  is,  I  believe,  very  rare. 

After  the  colophon  are  two  pages  occupied  by 
remarks  on  Sallust  by  "Jacobus  a  cruce  Bono- 
niensis : "  leaving  the  last  page  in  the  volume 
blank,  except  that  in  the  centre  is  a  woodcut  of 
larger  size  than  that  already  mentioned,  which  is 
on  the  title-page,  but  representing  the  same  sub- 
ject, viz.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  holding  the  sacred 
handkerchief. 

On  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  this  last  page 
are  the  verses  quoted  by  C,  and  correctly  quoted, 
except  that  mece  and  pitellce  in  the  first  line  are 
mee  and  puelle  in  the  original. 

There  is  not  the  smallest  shadow  of  probability 
for  supposing  these  verses,  or  any  of  the  other 
MS.  annotations  which  occur  in  the  volume,  to  be 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She 
wrote  a  large  and  not  by  any  means  a  scholarlike 
hand,  which  is  very  well  known;  whereas  these 
verses  and  the  other  annotations,  are  in  a  small 
and  crampt  scholarlike  hand  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  unlike  the  handwriting  of  Mary  as  any 
that  can  be  imagined.  In  fact  I  was  not  aware, 
until  I  read  C.'s  letter  in  "  Notes  and  Queries," 
that  anybody  had  ever  supposed  it  to  be  hers. 

The  note  recording  the  donation  of  this  book  by 
James  I.  to  Bishop  Hall,  occurs  fol.  xc.  It  is  in 
a  large  schoolboylike  hand,  and  is  correctly  quoted 
byC. 

The  book  contains  numerous  woodcuts,  which 
have  no  discoverable  relation  to  the  text,  and  are 
inserted  merely  to  mark  the  commencement  of 

*  Not  Blanchard,  as  C.  has  printed  the  name. 


the  books,  or  different  pieces  of  which  the  volume 
consists.  Many  of  these  are  repeated  several 
times. 

The  ornamental  letter  to  which  C.  refers  is  the 
letter  O,  the  first  in  the  book.  The  grotesque 
character  of  it  noticed  by  C.  would  not  be  easily 
observed  except  it  were  specially  pointed  out. 
C.  may  be  assured  that  it  was  not  particularly 

Eointed  out  to  Her  Majesty  when  she  did  us  the 
onour  of  inspecting  this  and  some  other  literary 
treasures  of  our  library  in  1849. 

James  H.  Todb. 
Trinity  Coll.  Dublin. 


STANZAS   IN   CUILDE   HAROLD. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.223.  285.  323.) 

I  trust  that  a  few  words  more  will  not  be  deemed 
overmuch  in  pointing  out  what  I  think  will  be 
found  to  be  the  source  of  T.  W.'s  diflSculty.  We 
need  not  go  to  French  or  German  translators,  be- 
cause it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  where  any 
sense  can  be  made  out  of  the  text  as  it  stands,  the 
last  thing  a  foreigner  would  do  would  be  to  com- 
plete an  elliptical  expression.  I  agree  with  Mb. 
Collins,  who  says  the  expression  "  is  very  good 
sense;"  and  from  his  adding  "much  more  By- 
ronic,"  I  expect  he  will  agree  with  me  in  adding 
also,  "  but  very  bad  taste."  T.  W.  seems  to  have 
felt  this ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than 
his  criticism  upon  this  point.  I  trust  that  there 
are  ^qw  men  of  taste  who  have  not  as  utter  an  ab- 
horrence of  tyranny  as  Lord  Byron  ;  but  I  think 
that,  strongly  as  men  of  genius  may  be  supposed  to 
feel,  few  would  have  lugged  in  the  tyrants  on  such 
an  occasion ;  as  it  seems  to  me  it  was  just  in  the 
nature  of  the  noble  poet,  with  or  without  cause,  to 
do.  What  Byron  says  is  perfectly  true ;  it  is  simply 
out  of  place :  nevertheless,  as  the  text  stands,  it  is 
said  with  force.  But  adopt  T.  W/s  variation,  and 
can  fk  flatter  truism  be  conceived  ?  And,  after  all, 
the  objection  not  removed;  for  the  allusion 
would  be  equally  out  of  place:  unless,  indeed, 
your  correspondent  could  make  out  of  the  text 
that 

**  Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free,** 
And  wasted  them,  afterwards^  during  their  slavery. 
Or,  has  continued  to  waste  them  since. 

Samuel  Hickson. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  T.  W.'s  last  remarks  about 
Byron's  "  Address  to  the  Ocean,"  farther  than  to 
observe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  can 
understand  the  French  translation  which  he  quotes, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  tally  with  the  view 
which  he  has  put  forward.  The  translation  says, 
"  the  waves  wasted  their  shores  in  the  days  of 
liberty,  as  they  have  done  since  under  many  a 
tyrant."  This  is  very  different  from  making  the 
line  mean  either  "  the  waves  wasted  the  tyrants," 
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as  T.  W.  thinks  it  means  with  Byron's  punctuation, 
or  "  the  shores  obey  the  tyrants,"  as  T.  W.  would 
make  it  mean  with  his  amended  punctuation. 

In  a  recent  number  (p.  325.)  Mb.  M.  Collins 
objects  to — 

"  Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  I " 

and  exclaims,  "  In  vain ! "  Why,  did  not  Co- 
lumbus, &c.?  But  this  criticism  also  overlooks  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  The  fleets  traverse  the 
ocean  quite  in  vam,  as  to  producing  any  permanent 
traces,  as  is  explained  in  the  very  next  words  : 

**  Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin :  his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore,'*  &c. 

w.  w. 

Cambridge. 


GAGOTS. 


(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  190.  331.) 

A  reference  to  Dr.  Guggenblihrs  Letter  to  Lord 
Ashley  on  Cretinism,  and  to  the  reviews  of  the 
subject,  of  which  I  can  name  two  in  the  Athencsum, 
one  in  1848,  p.  1077.,  and  another  on  June  21, 
1851,  will,  I  think,  show  that  there  are  no  "  races 
of  Cretins,"  though  the  disease — for  it  is  nothing 
but  a  disease — will  sometimes  largely  affect  even 
families.  One  of  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  disease  is  a  disgusting  goitre,  enlarging  the 
neck  to  such  a  size,  that  a  part  of  it  becomes  pen- 
dulous to  the  length  of  upwards  of  a  foot,  and  can 
even  be  flung  over  the  shoulder,  and  is,  indeed, 
often  carried  there.  It  is  very  commonly  accom- 
panied by  idiocy ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Cretin  is  one 
of  the  most  distressing  objects  that  can  be  seen. 
The  disease  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland,  especially,  I  believe,  the  Valais ;  some 
attribute  it  to  the  water :  and  probably  climatic 
influences,  in  conjunction  with  the  deleterious 
elements  contained  in  the  water,  and  the  frequent 
intermarriage  of  the  villagers,  and  deficient  or  un- 
wholesome diet,  are  the  chief  sources  to  which  it 
must  be  traced.  It  is  curable ;  at  the  institution 
on  the  Abendberg  the  treatment  is  very  successful. 
The  disease  never  appears  above  a  certain  level, 
and  disappears  when,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  patient  is  raised  to  that  level.  Cases 
have  been  found  in  Lancashire,  and  at  Chisel- 
borough  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  other  places 
which  present  predisposing  causes  resembling  those 
of  Switzerland. 

I  do  not  think  that  A j ax's  suggestion  "  cre- 
dentes"  as  the  derivation  of  Cretin  can  be  sub- 
stantiated. Is  it  a  term  at  all  connected  with 
diversity  of  religious  opinion  and  consequent  per- 
secution ?  In  the  Alps,  Cretinism  is  regarded 
with  pity  and  kindness,  as  Rusticus  truly  remarks. 
The  term  ca^ot  is  current  in  the  French  with 
the  meaning  of  an  impostor,  a  hypocrite ;  "  celui 
qui  a  une  devotion  fausse  ou  mal-entendue,"  is 


the  meaning  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  VAcadimie; 
also  a  bigot. 

It  is  altogether  a  religious  term.  May  I  suggest 
that  they  are  a  relique  of  the  old  population  of 
the  mountain  vallies  imperfectly  Christianised, 
therefore  despised  by  the  more  enlightened  popula- 
tion of  the  neighbourhood, — half-civilised,  perhaps, 
and  physically  degraded  by  the  same  causes  which 
have  given  the  goitre  and  the  idiocy  of  the  Cretin 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valais.  If  so,  they  may 
be  Iberian,  or  what  is  commonly  called  Celtiberian, 
a  term  which  I  think  there  is  reason  for  abandon- 
ing. I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  these  Cagots ; 
about  the  Cretins  a  good  deal  is  known,  and 
witl^  much  certainty,  but  nothing,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  that  tends  to  identify  them  historically  with 
any  religious  sect. 

I  am  able  to  add  further  information  concerninff 
the  Cagots,  They  are  a  miserable  race,  mostly 
beggars,  or  employed  only  about  the  meanest  and 
filthiest  work,  abounding  in  leprosy  and  other 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  the  most  loathsome 
vermin ;  houseless,  half-clad,  inhabiting  stables, 
barns,  or  any  casual  place  of  shelter,  generally 
mutilated  and  lame,  outcasts  from  society,  reputed 
to  lead  infamous  lives,  indulging  in  the  most  horrible 
practices,  even  of  cannibalism,  and  worse  offences 
than  that.  Their  brand  used  to  be  an  eggshell  on 
their  clothes,  and  the  custom  was  to  pierce  their 
feet  with  an  iron.  Scaliger  derived  their  name 
from  "  Canis  Gottus,"  and  their  origin  has  been 
assigned  to  some  one  of  the  northern  nations  which 
penetrated  into  the  south  of  France  and  north  of 
Spain  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  before 
our  era. 

On  this  may  I  be  allowed  to  forward  a  Query  or 
two  ?  What  is  their  language  ?  What  are  their 
own  traditions  concerning  their  origin  ?  I  am 
confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  they  are  no  way 
analogous  to  the  Cretins;  the  latter  being  diseased, 
and  Cretins  because  they  are  diseased ;  the  Cagot 
being  diseased  and  filthy,  and  despised  because  he 
is  a  Cagot,  an  individual  of  a  degraded  and  out- 


cast race  of  men. 


Theophtlact. 


TEXTS    BEFORE    SEBMONS. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  344.) 

In  the  early  church  the  sermon  was  delivered 
immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
(^Const.Apost.Yih, y'lii.  c.5.),  and  sometimes  preached 
without  any  text ;  at  other  times,  upon  more  texts 
than  one ;  but  most  commonly  the  text  was  taken  out 
of  some  paragraph  of  the  Psalms  or  Lessons,  as  they 
were  read.  Origen  expressly  calls  Sermons,  ex- 
planations  of  the  Lessons  (Orig.  cont.  Cels.,  lib.  iii.). 
The  Fathers  sometimes  so  ordered  the  matter,  as 
to  preach  upon  the  Psalm,  the  Epistle,  and  the 
Gospel  all  together,  when  they  happened  to  be  on 
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the  same  subject  Thus  St.  Augustine  {Serm,  x. 
t.  X.  p.  112.)  preached  upon  the  subject  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  out  of  the  Epistle,  the  rsalm, 
and  the  Gospel  together,  because  they  each  had 
something  relating  to  his  subject.  (^Bingham, 
book  xiv.  ch.  iv.  §  17.)  This  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  present  plan  of  textual  preadiing. 
During  the  middle  ages  we  frequently  meet  with 
the  terms  postilla^  postiUcBy  postillare,  and  the  like 
(from  post  ilia  verba  Scriptvrce  sacra),  denoting 
sometimes  merely  expositions  of  Scripture,  and 
sometimes  popular  discourses  founded  upon  a 
passage  just  before  read. 

In  England,  about  the  year  957,  Elfric,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  required  the 
priest  in  each  parish  to  explain  the  Gospel  of  the 
day,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  on  Sundays 
and  holydays.  (Canon  xxni.  -ZElfrica,  Wilkins, 
ConciL  tom.  i.  p.  253.)  The  same  person  after- 
wards compiled  Homilies  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage, which  for  some  time  continued  to  be  read 
m  the  English  Church.  (Cave,  Uistoria  Literaria, 
tom.  ii.) 

During  the  reign  of  King  John,  a.d.  1204,  the 
custom  of  preaching  from  a  text  appears  to  have 
originated  with  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  adopted  by  some  of  the  divines 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  practice,  how- 
ever, met  with  some  opposition  by  the  sages  and 
seniors  of  that  seat  of  learning,  as  related  by  the 
author  [Sir  John  Peshall]  of  The  History  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  from  the  Death  of  William 
the  Conqueror  to  the  Demise  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
4to.  1773,  p.  7.:  — 

**  The  ancient  practice  of  explaining  considerahle 
portions  of  Scripture  first  showed  itself  openly  in  this 
University.  This  was  to  name  a  thesis  or  text  from 
the  Scripture,  and  make  divisions  upon  it ;  which 
method  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  therefore  divided 
the  Scriptures  into  chapters.  The  people  at  their  re- 
ligious assemblies  much  approved  of  this  way,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  raw  discourses  of  young  and  ignorant 
preachers.  Yet  others,  rejecting  new  customs  and 
innovations,  chose  to  follow  their  old  way,  which  was 
that  of  the  Saints  Austin,  Jerome,  Barnard,  &c. ;  and 
Robert  Grostest,  D.  D.  (whose  word  was  a  law  with 
the  university),  was  among  the  opposers.  Tliis  was 
postUIamhy  i  e.  by  expounding  the  words  of  Scripture 
as  they  stood  in  order,  by  inferences  drawn  from  them. 
They  took  no  text,  but  began  in  this  manner :  *  I  in- 
tend, by  the  grace  of  God,  in  my  following  discourse, 
to  treat  of  certain  matters ;  and  in  these  matters  I  in- 
tend to  draw  certain  and  true  conclusions,  for  I  intend 
now  to  speak  of  the  fear  of  God.  First,  concerning 
fear,'  &c.  And  so  far  down  as  the  fifteenth  century 
tliis  kind  of  preaching  continued :  for  so  Vascanius, 
doctor  and  chancellor  of  the  university,  relates  of  him- 
self:  *  Auno  1450,  in  the  octaves  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, on  the  Lord's  Day,  I  showed  in  my  sermon, 
preached  at  Oxford,  in  St.  Martin's  Church  at  Carfax, 


that  Dr.  Augustine  preached  four  hundred  sermons  to 
the  clergy  and  people  without  any  thesis,  and  without 
taking  a  text  at  the  beginning  of  his  discourse.  And 
so  I  (says  he)  preached  the  day  and  year  above-men- 
tioned, in  Oxford,  by  taking  no  theme  or  text ;  but  I 
administered  to  the  people  profitable  matters,  without 
repeating  of  any  text,  but  only  words  pertinent  to 
matters  proposed  or  declared.'  "      • 

The  ancient  practice  of  explaining  considerable 
portions  of  Scripture  to  the  people  was  revived  by 
our  reformers.  Before  them  Colet  had  employed 
many  years  in  publicly  expounding  all  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  Archbishop  Cranmer  expounded 
Hebrews ;  as  Bishops  Hooper,  Latimer,  and  Jewel, 
did  Jonah,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  many  of  the  Epistles, 
and  all  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  on  Sundays  and 
holydays. 

"  From  the  practice  of  Ambrose,  Origen,  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  Austin,  among  the  ancients,  and  of  our  re- 
formers, and  more  modern  divines,  we  may  safely  aflSrm 
(says  Mr.  Shepherd  in  his  Elucidation  of  the  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer)  that  explaining  and  applying 
portions  of  Scripture  read  in  the  Lessons,  is  a  very 
beneficial  mode  of  preaching  to  ordinary  congregations." 

J.  y. 

Hoxton. 


THE   REV. 


GAY. 


(Vol.  iii.,  pp.  424.  508.) 

Throuo;h  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who  takes  an 
interest  m  the  pedigree  of  the  Oay  family,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  the  following  information  to 
Mr.  Tagart. 

In  Paley's  Life  of  Law,  prefixed  to  the  Theory 
of  Religion,  mention  is  made  of  Gay's  disserta- 
tion ;  and  the  author  is  there  stated  to  be  of 
"  Sidney  College."  Inquiry  was  accordingly  made 
in  that  quarter,  and  the  following  answer  was 
returned  :  — 

...... 

"  I  find  there  have  been  four  persons  of  the  name  of 
Gay  educated  at  Sidney  College;  three  of  them  cer' 
tainlg  —  and  in  all  probability  the  fourth  —  members  of 
the  same  family.  As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
them  subsequently,  I  will  give  you  their  several  entries 
in  the  College  Register  : 

"  *  1.  Johannes,  fil.  Jacobi  Gay,  clerici,  natus  apud 
Meath  in  com.  Devon,  lit.  gram,  instit.  per  quinquen- 
nium apud  Torrinpton  sub  M'°  Reynolds,  deinde 
per  biennium  sub  M'°  Rayner,  apud  Tiverton  in  com. 
praedicto.  Adra.  est  Pens.  min.  anno  set,  18"°  sub  tut 
M'»  Nath.  Popple,  S.  T.  IJ.,  et  M"  Laur.  Jackson, 
M.  A.,  7»»Nov.  1717.' 

"  •  2.  Nicfiolas,  fil.  Jacobi  Gay,  clerici,  natus  apud 
Meath  in  com.  Devon,  lit.  gram,  instit.  per  quin- 
quennium apud  Torrington  sub  M'"  Reynolds,  deinde 
per  triennium  sub  M'*  Rayner  apud  Tiverton,  in  com. 
praedicto.  Adm.  est  Sizator  SO"®  Oct.  1718,  anno  aet. 
17"°,  Tut.  Laurentio  Jackson,  A.M.* 

"  *  3.  Jacobus,   fil.  natu   max.   Rev**  Joannis  Gay, 
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hujus  Coll"  quondam  Socii,  posted  Vicarli  de  Wilsham- 
stead,  natus  apud  Wilsbamstead,  in  com.  Bedfl  lit 
gr.  instructus  apud  Bampton  in  com.  Devon,  sub 
M'^Wood.  Adm.  est  Sizator  24*®  Aug.  1752,  annum 
agens  17"%  Tut.  J.  Lawson  et  J.  Cranwell.* 

'* '  4.  JohanncM,  fil.  nat^  max.  Nicolai  Gay^  de  Newton 
St.  Cyres  in  com.  Devon.  Vicarii,  ibidem  natus,  lit. 
vero  gram.  inst.  apud  South- Molton  per  sexennium,  et 
apud  Ottery  St.  Mary  per  triennium  sub  viro  rev*" 
Joanne  CoU-idge.  Adm.  est  Sizator  15^°  Junii  1762, 
annum  agens  19"%  Tut.  Gul.  EUiston,  M'°  O  et 
Job.  Hey.* 

"  Gay  (1.)  was  a  scholar  of  Peter  BlundelPs 
foundation,  and  in  1724  succeeded  to  a  fellowship  on 
the  same  foundation.  This  fellowship,  of  which  there 
are  two  at  this  college,  is  tenable  for  ten  years  ;  and  all 
our  fellows  are  compelled  to  proceed  regularly  to  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  (seven  years  after  they  have  taken  that 
of  M.  A.).  Mr.  Gay  was  M.A.  in  1725,  and  might 
have  proceeded  to  B.D.  in  1732:  but  he  never  took 
any  higher  degree  than  M.  A.  He  must  therefore  have 
vacated  his  fellowship  before  1732.  I  find  no  mention 
of  bis  name  in  our  College  Office-book  later  than  7th 
May,  1730.  He  was  probably  presented  during  that 
year  to  the  vicarage  of  Wilshamstead  (which  of  course 
would  render  void  his  fellowship),  and  subsequently 
entered  upon  another  kind  of  fellowship,  one  of  the 
results  of  which  was  Gay  (3.). 

**  Of  Gay  (2.)  I  find  it  recorded  that  he  was 
appointed  Chapel  Clerk  in  1719;  that  he  was  B.A. 
1722,  and  M.A.  1731.  As  far  as  dates  are  concerned, 
it  might  be  questioned  which  of  the  brothers  (1.  or 
2.)  was  the  author  of  the  *  Preliminary  Dissertation.' 
In  our  University  Library  I  can  find  only  two  editions 
of  Law*s  translation  of  Archbishop  King*s  work,  viz. 
the  2nd  edit.,  1732,  which  contains  the  *  Preliminary 
Dissertation,*  but  no  mention  of  its  author ;  and  the 
4th  edit,  Camb.  1758,  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to 
which  are  these  words :  *  The  following  Dissertation 
was  composed  chiefly  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Gay.'  The 
author  of  the  Dissertation  must  therefore  have  died 
in  or  before  1758.  But  in  the  entry  of  Gay  (4.) 
1762  (who  was  without  doubt  nephew  of  1.),  I 
do  not  find  *  defuncti  *  attached  to  his  father's  name, 
which  it  has  always  been  usual  to  add,  in  the  case  of 
the  father  being  deceased. 

'*  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the  Mr.  Gay 
of  Sidney  College,  mentioned  by  Paley  in  his  life  of 
Bishop  Law,  was  Gay  (I.).  There  would  be  no 
difficulty,  I  should  think,  in  ascertaining  the  time  of 
Mr.  John  Gay's  decease.  The  present  vicar  of  Wils- 
hamstead could  no  doubt  readily  inform  you.  If  it 
should  be  found  that  Mr.  John  Gay  died  before  1758, 
then  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  he  is  Bishop 

Law's  late  Mr.  Gay.  

Fellow  of  Sidney  College.*' 


Y£BMIN,   PAYMENTS   POB   DESTRUCTION   OF,   AND 

ANCIENT   NAMES. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  208.) 

The  8  Eliz.  c.  15.  and  14  Eliz.  c.  1 1.  provide  that 
in  every  parish  the  churchwardens  with  six  other 


parishioners  shall  yearly  on  one  of  the  holydays  in 
£aster  week,  and  at  every  other  time  when  needful, 
tax  and  assess  every  land  and  tithe-owner  within 
the  parish  to  pay  such  sums  of  money  as  they  shall 
think  meet  according  to  the  quantity  of  such 
their  lands  or  tithes,  and  on  nonpayment  thereof 
within  fourteen  days  after  demand  to  forfeit  five 
shillings,  which,  together  with  the  sum  assessed, 
shall  be  levied  by  distress  on  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  such  land  or  tithe-owner ;  and  as  well 
the  said  sums  as  penalties  shall  be  delivered  to 
two  honest  and  substantial  persons  of  the  parish 
eligible  by  the  churchwardens,  to  be  named  "  The 
distribution  of  the  provisions  for  the  destruction  of 
noisome  fowl  and  vermin."  Such  is  the  authority 
required  by  J.  B.  (Manchester),  by  which  church- 
wardens in  old  times  paid  sums  of  money  for  the 
destruction  of  vermin  in  the  several  parishes  of 
England.  It  will,  however,  be  observed  that  their 
authority  was  not  confined  to  "  vermin,"  but  ex- 
tended to  the  *'  fowls  of  the  air ;"  and  the  "  old 
volumes  of  churchwardens*  accounts,"  to  which 
your  correspondent  has  access,  amply  testify  to 
the  fact  that  those  churchwardens  were  fully 
alive  to  their  duty,  powers,  and  authority,  under 
the  above-named  statutes ;  inasmuch  as  two,  at 
least,  of  the  ancient  names  belong  to  the  feathered 
tribe ;  glead  being  identical  with  kite^  and  ringteal 
or  ringtail  (subbnteo)  with  a  species  of  haiok,  in 
some  districts  more  commonly  called  the  hobby. 
Oreas*  head  I  must  leave  to  some  other  head  to 
determine,  unless  indeed  is  meant  the  great' 
shrike  or  butcher-bird  belonginjf  to  the  same  order 
(accipitres)  as  the  kite  and  ringtail  or  hobby.  Not- 
withstanding J.  B.*s  diffidence,  I  am  much  inclined 
to  adopt  his  surmise,  that  the  worthy  church- 
warden really  intended  badger  when  he  wrote 
baggar.  Fbancisccs. 

It  is  hardly  so  impossible  to  identify  the  animals 
mentioned  by  your  correspondent  J.  B.  as  he 
supposes.  Glead  is  the  A.-S.  glida  or  kite^  though, 
in  our  version  of  Deut.  xiv.  13.,  both  glede  and 
kite  are  mentioned.  Ringteal  or  ringtail  is  the 
female  of  the  Circus  cyaneus  or  hen-harrier,  another 
species  of  falcon.  Oreas*  head  and  baggar  refer  to 
the  same  animal  (the  badger),  for  there  is  no 
wonder  that  a  scribe  who  writes  greas*  head  for 
grays  head  should  write  also  baggar  for  badger. 
This  latter  animal  has  a  variety  of  names  by  which 
he  is  known  in  one  and  the  same  district,  e.g. gray 
or  graye,  bawson  or  bowson,  brock  and  badger,  and " 
in  our  churchwardens'  accounts  these  names  occur 
indiscriminately.  I  hope  some  one  will  be  able  to 
point  out  the  origin  of  paying  for  the  destruction 
of  these  animals  out  of  the  parochial  funds ;  I  have 
frequently  searched  without  success  such  autho- 
rities as  I  have  access  to.  The  earliest  entry  of 
the  kind  in  the  books  of  this  parish  (which  date 
from  1520)  is  in  1583. 
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I  subjoin  a  few  extracts,  which  afford  a  curious 
instance  of  the  respective  prices  put  upon  the 
heads  of  these  animals  at  a  time  when  such  entries 
occur;  as, 

"  1587  for  ij  dy verse  p'achers  for  iij  sermones  iij*  iiij^. 


1583 

Itm  for  iilj  fox  heads 

• 

• 

.  xvj^ 

1586 

— . 

ij  fox  heads 

• 

• 

.  ij' 

1589 

—^ 

catte  heades 

• 

• 

.  iiij** 

1590 

xij  bulspyneke  (bulfii 

ich) 

heades 

.   vjd 

19 

vj  crowe  heades  . 

• 

• 

.  J'* 

»» 

an  urchen  (hedghog) 

heade  . 

.  ij"^ 

1596 

— 

a  grayes  head 

• 

.  vj<* 

1620 

— 

a  bawson  head     . 

• 

•  xij** 

1621 

— 

tow  fox  cub  heads 

• 

.  xij** 

j» 

vij  hedghoge  heads 

• 

.   xiiij 

1626 

— 

a  wylde  catt  head 

• 

•  ij" 

1736 

-^ 

an  otter  head 

• 

.   xij" 

1741 

•_ 

a  fulmarl's  head  . 

• 

»» 

— . 

a  ffoomard's  head 

• 

.    Ill/ 

1744 

>>- 

3  marts  heads 

• 

.    i-" 

These  entries  are  very  numerous  in  our  books 
with  every  variety  of  spelling,  though  the  prices 
remain  very  much  the  same.  I  have  found  no 
entries  of  the  kind  after  1744,  but  that  may  be 
owing  to  the  accounts  being  not  entered  fully  in 
every  case  after  that  period ;  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  J.  B.  in  his  assertion  that  these  animals  are 
now  considered  innocuous;  witness  the  vulgar  error 
with  regard  to  the  hedgehog's  sucking  the  teats  of 
cows,  an  error  which  no  process  of  reasoning  can 
induce  the  farmers  about  here  to  renounce ;  more- 
over, I  know  for  a  fact  that  not  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago  the  farmers  near  Wakefield  used  to  give 
a  halfpenny  per  head  for  every  unlucky  sparrow 
(fledged  or  unfledged)  that  was  brought  to  them 
by  any  bird-nesting  youngster.         J.  Eastwood. 

Ecclesfield,  Sheffield. 


the  delicate  female  mind  by  excluding  a  Somer- 
ville,  a  Hannah  More,  a  Joanna  Baillie,  or  a  Felicia 
Hemans  —  the  three  latter  not  needing  now  our 
poor  applause  —  from  the  cheering  honours,  due 
to  their  genius,  their  talents,  and  their  virtues?) 
would  be  a  fitting  tribute  from  a  British,  a  Christian 
Monarch  to  that  intellectual  superiority  and  moral 
worth  which  are  the  immortal  distinctions  of  our 
race.  At  present  many  individuals  who  have 
raised  themselves  by  their  native  force  of  mind 
and  acquirements  to  a  position  of  honour  and 
respectability  as  literary  and  scientific  men,  are 
yet  looked  upon  and  treated  as  pariahs  by  those 
who  are  the  bestowers  and  guardians  of  national 
distinctions.  The  just  pride  and  self-respect  of 
such  men  will  forbid  their  courting,  by  any  un- 
worthy advances,  an  introduction  to  society,  from 
which,  by  their  position,  they  stand  excluded ; 
and  it  would  be  a  truly  royal  exercise  of  her 
sovereign  rights,  for  Queen  Victoria  tt;^  ,xtend, 
beyond  the  present  line  of  demarcation,  the  bar- 
riers that  now  prevent  those  from  meeting  to- 
gether, who,  if  they  were  better  acquainted, 
would  learn  to  value  and  esteem  each  other  :  while 
society  at  large  would  be  an  immense  gainer  in 
all  its  relations — scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  — 
by  the  honours  and  distinctions  thus  conferred 
upon  a  most  worthy,  but  most  contemned  and 
neglected  portion  of  the  educated  community. 
A  Contributor  to  "  Notes  and  Queries." 


THE   CLAIMS   OF   LITERATURE. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  337.) 

There  is  the  more  pressing  need,  in  our  day,  of 
an  Order  of  Victoria,  or  of  Civil  Merit — such  as 
you  justly  and  feelingly  contend  for  and  describe 
in  the  "Notes  and  Queries" — from  the  great 
and  increasing  numbers  of  our  literary  and  scien- 
tific men,  who  are  acutely  sensible  of  the  unde- 
served stigma  and  ban  under  which  they  lie, 
by  being  often  excluded  from  the  intellectual 
society  so  congenial  to  them,  owing  to  their  not 
possessing  some  recognised  badge  of  honour  and 
passport  in  life,  equivalent  to  the  degrees  or  dis- 
tinctions so  justly  conferred  upon  those  who  have 
studied  at  our  Universities,  or  are  awarded  to  men 
who  have  won  eminence  in  the  Naval,  Military,  or 
Civil  Service  of  the  Crown.  An  honourable  title, 
proceeding  from  the  Sovereign  herself,  and  be- 
stowed alike  on  both  sexes  (for  who  would  think  — 
certainly  not  our  beloved  Queen — of  wounding 


3Sitpliti  ta  Minor  ^ntxiti. 

Arbor  Lowe  —  Stanton  Moor  —  Ayre  Family 
(Vol.  iv.,  p.  274.). — In  Rhodes's  Peak  Scenertfj 
p.  228.,  it  IS  said : 

"  Near  Middleton,  by  Youlgrave,  we  found  the  ce- 
lebrated Druidical  monument  of  Arber  Low,  one  of  the 
most  striking  remains  of  antiquity  in  any  part  of  Der- 
byshire. This  circle  includes  an  area  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  yards  diameter,  formed  by  a  series  of  large  un- 
hewn stones,  not  standing  upright,  but  all  laid  on  the 
ground,  with  an  inclination  towards  the  centre  ;  round 
these  the  remains  of  a  ditch,  circumscribed  by  a  high 
embankment,  may  be  traced.  Near  the  south  entrance 
into  this  circle  there  is  a  mound,  or  burial-place,  in 
which  some  fragments  of  an  urn,  some  half-burnt  bones, 
and  the  horns  of  a  stag,  were  found." 

In  the  same  work,  at  pages  236,  237.,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  Druidical  remains  at  Stanton  Moor. 
And  at  page  224.  are  the  following  remarks :  — 

"  The  Eyres  is  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Derby- 
shire, where  they  have  continued  to  reside  through  the 
long  lapse  of  more  than  seven  hundred  years,  as  appears 
from  the  following  curious  extract  from  an  old  pedigree 
which  is  preserved  at  Hassop.  *  The  first  of  the  Eyres 
came  in  with  King  William  the  Conqueror,  and  his 
name  was  Truelove ;  but  in  the  battle  of  Hastings 
(14  Oct.  1066)  this  Truelove,  seeing  the  king  unhorsed. 
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and  bis  helmet  beat  so  dose  tbat  be  could  not  breathe, 
pulled  off  bis  helmet  and  horsed  him  again.  The  king 
said,  Thou  shalt  hereafter  from  Truelove  be  called 
Air  or  Et/re,  because  thou  hast  given  me  the  air  I 
breathe.  After  the  battle  the  king  called  for  him,  and 
being  found  with  his  thigh  cut  off,  he  ordered  him  to 
be  taken  care  of;  and  being  recovered,  he  gave  him 
lands  in  the  county  of  Derby,  in  reward  for  his  services, 
and  the  seat  he  lived  at  he  called  Hope,  because  he  had 
hope  in  the  greatest  extremity ;  and  the  king  gave  the 
leg  and  thigh  cut  off  in  armour  for  his  crest,  and  which 
is  still  the  crest  of  all  the  Eyres  in  England.* " 

A  descendant  of  this  person  is  the  present  Earl 
of  Newburgh,  of  Hassop  Hall. 

At  page  240.  is  an  account  of  the  village  of 
Birchover,  and  also  of  the  Rowter  Rocks,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  family  of  the  Ayres,  or  of 
the  ruins  of  any  house  formerly  belonging  to  them. 

JO£LN  AlGOB. 
Sheffield. 

TheDvke  of  MonmotUJis  Pocket-books  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  3.). — The  paragraph  quoted  by  Sie  F,  Madden 
out  of  Prayers  after  the  confession  of  sins,  and  the 
sense  of  pardon  obtained,  and  well  called  by  him 
"  striking,"  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  passage  in  "  A 
Guide  for  the  Penitent,"  published  at  the  end  of 
Jeremy  Taylor's  Golden  Grove. 

The  short  preface,  by  a  nameless  hand,  which 
precedes  this  division  of  the  Golden  Grove,  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  "  A  Guide  for  the  Peni- 
tent "  was  a  posthumous  work  of  Jeremy  Taylor ; 
but  this  is  not  exactly  stated.  The  prayers,  how- 
ever, have  the  same  spirit  and  grandeur  of  piety 
which  characterise  those  which  are  the  acknow- 
ledged compositions  of  Bishop  Taylor.  Monmouth 
was  beheaded  eighteen  years  after  Taylor  died. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  identify  the  author  of 
"  A  Guide  for  the  Penitent "  (should  there  be  any 
doubt  on  the  subject)  :  also,  to  ascertain  how  far 
Monmouth  quoted,  in  his  "  prayers,"  from  Taylor 
or  any  other  divine.  Margaret  Gatty. 

Ecelesfield. 

BiLxtorfs  Translation  of  Elias  Levita's  "  Tov 
Taam" — Your  correspondent  T.  T.,  in  reply  to  my 
Query  respecting  this  work,  says  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  328.) 
that  it  "was  printed  in  Venice,  1538,  in  4to." 
This  is  impossible :  for  the  elder  Buxtorf  was  born 
in  1564;  and  it  would  be  singular  if  he  had  trans- 
lated R.  Elias'  work,  and  printed  it  at  Venice, 
twenty-six  years  before  he  was  born. 

T.  T.  seems  not  to  have  observed  that  my  in- 
quiry related  to  Buxtorrs  translation,  not  to  the 
original  work  of  Elias  Levita,  which,  although 
now  rare,  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  Rabbinical 
scholars.  I  must  therefore  renew  my  inquiry 
(Vol.  iv.,  p.  272.)  :  has  Buxtorf's  translation  ever 
been  printed,  or  does  it  now  exist  in  MS.  ? 

James  H.  Todd. 

Trin.  Coll.  Dub. 


Burke's  "  Mighty  Boar  of  the  Forest''  (Vol.  iii., 
p.  493.). — ^Idomeneus  awaiting  the  attack  of  ^neas 
could  hardly  be  compared  with  Junius  attacking 
every  body  in  his  way.  Burke  more  probably 
borrowed  nis  boar  from  even  a  greater  poet  than 
Homer.  See  Psalm  Ixxx.  verses  8  to  13  (Common 
Prayer  Version),  and  the  context  before  and  fol- 
lowing, which  contains  perhaps  the  most  pictu- 
resque and  beautiful,  as  well  as  practical,  allegory 
in  the  compass  even  of  sacred  literature.  "  The 
wild  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  root  it  up,  and 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  devour  it."       J.  M.  G. 

Hallamshire. 

''Son  of  the  Morning''  (Vol.iv.,  pp.  209.  330.).— 
I  have  always  understood  Byron's  apostrophe  "  Son 
of  the  morning,  rise  !  approach  you  here ! "  to  be 
merely  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  Orientals  who  then 
ruled  in  that  region.  And  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  suggestion  which  follows, 
that  the  creed  of  Mahomet  shall  pass  away  as  that 
of  Jove  has  done.  The  words  "  Come — but  molest 
not  yon  defenceless  urn,"  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  any  reference  to  the  iconoclastic  propensities 
of  the  person  addressed.  But  this  notice  of  your 
correspondent  is  ingenious.  W.  W. 

Cambridge. 

'^Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love" 
(Vol.  iv.,  p.  72.).  —  This  quotation,  the  author  of 
which  was  inquired  for, — 

"  When  first  I  attempted  your  pity  to  move,*'  &c. 

is  from  a  comedy  in  three  acts  called  the  Panel, 
altered  from  Bickerstafi^s  comedy  'Tis  well  it's  no 
worse,  M.  W.  B. 

Bruges,  Sept.  26.  1851. 

Anecdote  of  Curran  (Vol.iv.,  p.  173.).  —  This 
anecdote,  I  beg  to  observe,  is  incorrectly  repre- 
sented ;  and  surely  presents  to  the  reader  no  ade- 
quate provocation  for  the  sharp  retort  on  him 
attributed  to  the  hostess,  on  his  offering  her  a 
glass  of  wine.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  circum- 
stance occurred,  not  at  a  small  country  inn,  but  in 
the  city  of  Gal  way ;  nor  solely  in  company  with 
a  brother  advocate,  as  stated  by  M.  W.  B.,  but  at 
the  general  bar-mess.  The  Uonnaught  circuit 
was  not  Curran's,  who  had  been  called  there 
specially,  and  who,  having  heard  of  the  barmaid's 
ready  wit,  was  determined  to  test  it.  Her  name, 
I  well  recollect,  was  Honor  Slaven  ;  and  her  quick 
repartee  to  the  not  very  delicate  jokes  constantly 
practised  on  her  by  the  gentlemen  (?)  of  the  bar, 
had  spread  her  fame  beyond  the  province.  Curran, 
however,  was  far  superior  to  those  whom  she  had 
foiled  in  these  too  often  unseemly  combats,  and 
was  expected  to  prove  that  superiority  in  this 
contest.  Among  the  customary  toasts  of  that 
time  was  a  succession  of  three  alliterative  ones,  of 
which  the  last  was  of  flagrant  indecency ;  and  this 
Curran  resolved  should  fall  to  Honoris  turn  to 
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Ikshion ;  one  wore  a  flowing  wig,  while  his  neigh- 
bour rejoiced  in  hair  cropped  closely  to  the  head ; 
ibb  one  had  a  coat  with  wonderful  long  skirts,  his 
fellow  marched  without  his  upper  garment ;  various 
ms  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  were  the  clothes 
worn  by  the  gallant  band.  It  so  happened  that 
there  was  a  certain  Dr.  Shuckburgh,  wit,  mu- 
sician, and  surgeon,  and  one  evening  after  mess  he 
produced  a  tune,  which  he  earnestly  commended 
as  a  well-known  piece  of  military  music,  to  the 
oflioers  of  the  militia.  The  joke  succeeded,  and 
Xankee  Doodle  was  hailed  by  acclamation  *^  their 
own  march."  During  the  unhappy  war  between 
the  American  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
that  quaint  merry  tune  animated  the  soldiers  of 
Washington;  it  is  now  the  national  air  of  the 
United  States.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.  A. 

General  Wolfe  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  271.  323.).  — Some 
of  the  inquiries  made  at  p.  271.  respecting  General 
Wolfe  have  befen  subsequently  answered,  I  find, 
in  p.  323.,  but  no  mention  appears  of  his  family 
beyond  his  father  and  mother ;  a  deficiency  which 
I  can  in  some  degree  supply  by  ascending  to  his 
great-grandfather,  Captain  George  Wowlfe  (sic), 
of  whom  we  are  told  by  Ferrar,  in  his  History  of 
Umericky  there  printed  by  A.  Watson,  in  1787,  — 

**  Tliat  on  the  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Limerick  in 
October,  1651,  to  the  Parliamentarian  general  Ireton, 
twenty  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  defenders  were 
excepted  from  pardon,  and  reserved  for  execution. 
Amongst  them  were  two  brothers,  George  and  Francis 
Woulfe :  the  former,  a  military  officer ;  the  latter,  a 
firiar,  who  was  hanged,  —  but  the  captain  made  his 
escape.  He  fled,*' says  Ferrar  (p.  350.),  "to  the  north 
of  England,  where  he  settled ;  and  his  grandson, 
Gener^  Edward  Woulfe,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
8th  regiment  of  foot  in  the  year  1745.  He  trans- 
mitted his  virtues  with  additional  lustre  to  his  son 
Major- General  James  Woulfe,  whose  memory  will  be 
for  ever  dear  to  his  country,  and  whose  name  will  be 
immortalised  in  history.'* 

Captain  Woulfe  married,  and  changed  his  re- 
ligion ;  to  which  his  brother  the  friar  fell  a 
martyr,  exhibiting  on  the  scafibld,  it  is  related, 
far  more  intrepidity  than  many  of  his  fellow  suf- 
ferers of  military  rank.  Ireton,  however,  finally 
pardoned  several  of  those  originally  excepted  from 
the  capitulation.  Woulfe's  family  was  at  that 
period  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  where  it  still  retains  a  respectable  rank ; 
and  one  of  its  members  was  the  late  Chief  Baron, 
Stephen  Woulfe,  a  gentleman  equally  beloved  in 
society  as  respected  on  the  bench.  Another  was 
a  chemist  of  some  eminence  in  London,  at  the 
close  of  the  past  century.  They  retained  the  u  in 
the  name,  which  most  others,  like  the  captain's 
descendants,  laid  aside ;  as  Bonaparte  did  during 
his  triumphant  campaign  in  Italy,  in  order  to 
nn-Italianise  and  Frenchify  his  patronymic  Bz^o- 
naparte.     The  Chief  Justice  Wolfe,  who  was  so 


barbarously  murdered  in  Dublin  at  the  outbreak 
of  young  Emmet's  rebellion  in  1803,  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent branch.  Edward,  the  general's  father,  had 
distinguished  himself  under  Marlborough,  as  did 
the  son  in  1747,  at  the  battle  of  Lawfelst  on  the 
continent.  My  own  family,  1  may  add,  has  been 
brought  into  close  connexion  with  that  of  the 
subsisting  Irish  branch  of  the  general's  stock  by 
intermarriage.  J.  R.  (Cork.) 

The  Violin  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  101.).  —This  article  re- 
minds me  of  a  distich  said  to  have  been  inscribed 
on  the  violin  of  Pales trina,  the  "  Musicas  Princeps*' 
of  the  sixteenth  century  :  — 

'<  Viva  fui  in  sylvis ;  sum  dura  occisa  securi ; 
Dum  vixi  tacui;  mortua  dulce  sona." 

Thus  translated  into  French  : 

**  La  hache  m'arracha  raourant  du  fond  des  bois ; 
Vivant,  j'etais  muet ;  mort,  on  vante  ma  voix." 

Palestrina's  violin  was  made  by  a  great  musical 
instrument  maker  at  Bologna,  who  had  the  same 
lines  graven  on  his  lutes,  bass-viols,  &c. 

J.  R.  (Cork.) 

Earwig  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  274.).  —  The  allusion  to 
the  word  "  Earwig "  induces  me  to  repeat  a 
charade  on  it,  not  without  merit,  though  the  last 
lines  appear  more  responsive  to  the  rhyme  than  to 
the  fact  \  — 

**  My  first,  if  lost,  is  a  disgrace, 

Unless  misfortunes  bear  the  blame ; 
My  secendf  though  it  can't  efface, 

The  dreadful  loss,  yet  hides  the  shame. 

"  My  whole  has  life,  and  breathes  the  air, 
Delights  in  softness  and  repose  ; 
Oft,  when  unseen,  attends  the  fair. 
And  lives  on  honey,  and  the  rose." 

J.  R.  (Cork.) 

Prophecies  of  Nostradamus  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  86. 
140.258.329.). — In  answer  to  Mr.  de  St.  Croix's 
fair  inquiry  of  the  source  whence  I  derived  my 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  the  first  edition  of 
Nostradamus  (at  p.  329.),  I  have  to  say,  that  it 
was  from  the  very  intelligent  bibliographer,  A.  A. 
Renouard.  I  had  known  him  in  Paris  at  his 
dwelling  in  the  Rue  de  Toumon  (where  my  friend, 
the  celebrated  Arthur  O'Connor,  with  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Condorcat,  had  apartments),  and 
I  afterwards  had  some  interviews  with  him  in 
London  at  my  own  house  ;  when,  on  observing  in 
his  Catalogue  d'un  Amateur  the  Elzevir  edition  of 
1668,  we  entered  into  some  conversation  on  the 
subject ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  original  edition, 
not  much  valued  indeed  as  very  imperfect,  he 
said,  that  though  now  rare,  because  long,  as  not 
worth  preserving,  neglected,  it  still  may,  and  must 
be,  in  the  Royal  Library ;  "  il  doit  necessairement 
s'y  trouver,  et  non-seulement  Ik,  mais  ailleurs."  I 
too  certainly  thought  that  the  great  national  re- 
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pository  must  coDtain  it,  but  I  mtule  no  inquiry  ; 
and  as  Mk.  db  St.  Cboix  so  diligently  pursued 
the  searcli  without  discovering  it,  I  conclude,  of 
course,  that  it  is  DOt;  there;  but  if  he  autliorises 
M.  Renouard's  son,  who  resides  in  the  Riie  Gartm- 
ciere,  or  anj  respectable  hookseller,  to  provide  the 
little  volume  for  him,  I  feel  confident  of  his  suc- 
cess, Nor  do  I  apprehend  that  the  price  will  cor- 
respond wilh  its  rarity,  like  the  works  of  bo  many 
other  writers ;  such  even  as  the  prophecies  of 
Merlin,  as  stated  in  the  article  referred  to  by 
Mb.  de  St.  Cboii,  without  recurring  to  our 
Shakspeare's  early  editions,  or  to  those  of  Ariosto, 
Cervantes,  Boccacio,  Molibre,  Froissart,  Le  Roman 
de  la  Rose,  Amndis  de  Gaule,  the  Ramtmcca  of 
Chivalry  in  various  langu^es,  and  the  editiones 
principes  of  the  classics,  &c.  &Ct  a  comparison  of 
the  value  of  which  two  centuries  or  less  ago,  as 
we  find  them  in  old  catalogues,  with  their  present 
cost,  so  strikes  the  reader.  Numerous  books,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  experienced  a  proportionally 
equal  depreciation : 
"  Sic  voltenda  asta?  commulal  lempora  rerum  ; 
Quod  fuit  in  prelio,  lit  nullo  denique  honore,"  Sec 
Lucntiui,  lib.  V.  lETe. 

J.  R.  (Cork.) 

Expreaiiom  in  Miltoa  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  241.).  — If 
this  Query  has  already  met  with  an  answer,  my 
apology  for  troubling  you  with  this  must  be,  that 
it  has  escaped  my  ni)tice. 

K.  is  undoubtedly  right  in  supposing  that  a 
"  toothed  sjeck  stone"  means  a  toothed  or  jugged 
whetstone ;  the  word  sUck  preserving  a  greater 
resemblance  to  its  Danish  cousin  aleckt  than  the 
modern  slick. 

For  "  bullish,"  Milton  shall  be  his  own  inter- 
preter. "  I  affirm  It  to  be  a  bidl,  taking  aicar/  the 
eisence  ofOiat  which  it  calls  itself." 

The  phrase  "bid  you  the  base"  is  apparently 
taken  from  the  old  gantf  of  Prisoner's  Base,  for 
which,  if  necessary,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
Boy's  Oum  Book.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
very  phrase  was,  in  ray  school  days,  used  in  the 
game;  but  if  wrong  in  my  remembrance,  I  may 
stilt  be  right  in  my  conjecture,  and  then  the 
phrase  would  be  equivalent  to,  "I  challenne  you 
to  follow  me,"  as  one  boy  follows  another  in 
Prisoner's  Base ;  and  we  should  then  have  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  antiquity  of  the  game. 
Puiup  Hesoeland. 

The  Terminalion  '^-ship"  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  153.).— 
A.  W.  H.  is  referred  to  Dr.  Latham's  Engliih 
Zangaage,  §  294.  p.  372.,  ed.  2.  The  Dutch  ter- 
mination -Mhap,  e.  g.  vriendachapi  may  be  added. 
Charles  Thiriold. 

"  A  mle  Bird  lold  me"  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  232.).  — 
The  following  are  merely  a,  few  rough  notes  made 
from  time  to  Ume  on  this  saying.     1  have  tried  to 


put  them  into  some  kind  of  order,  but  they  are 
too  trivial,  and  too  easily  verified  by  refereoce,  to 
deserve  more  space  in  print  than  they  have 
hitherto  had  in  writing :  — 

1.  Last  lines  of  Xii^  Bemy  IV.  Part  11^  and 
Steevens's  note. 

2.  The  "  pious  lie  "  of  Mahomet's  pigeon.  See 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full,  chap.  I.  Marg.  lemma — 
"  His  character,"  the  note  beginning  — "  The 
Christians,  rashly  enough,"  &c.  And  —  "Life  of 
Mahomet"  ^Library  of  Useful  Knotoledge']  ni 
on  p.  19.  i'or  line  from  — Duuciad — [■  slovenly 
reference]  see  book  iv.  358. 

3.  From  the  Greek  ?  See  Potter's  Or.  AnH- 
gaitii<a,  hook  ii.  chap.  xv. — or  Robinson's  Aiitiq, 
Greece,  book  iii.  chap.  sv.  ad  init.  as  both  refer 
to  Aristopk.  Axes.  [600.  601.  Bekker.] 

4.  Ecclesiastes,  chap.  x.  20. 
To  these  I  may  add  the  origin  assigned  to  the 

saying  by  Mr.  Eellendcn  Ker,  in  his  Esiay  on  the 
Archmohgy  of  ovr  Popular  Phraies  and  Nvrtery 
Rhymet,  1837,  vol.  i.  p.  63.,  viz. :  — 

"  A  good  humoured  way  of  leplyiug  to,  uAa  faU  yoii 
thii  ilori/f  And  imparling  you  duii't  mean  to  infurm 
him,  that  jou  haie  a  good  reason  for  not  letting  him 
know.  Er  lij  i'el  baerd;  q,  e.  iji  tn  (foinif  [telling]  I 
ihoHld  bttray  [do  wrong  to]  artoihtr,"  &c. 

C,  FOEBES. 

Mark  of  Reference  in  Bible  {Vol.  iv.,  p.  57.)  — 
May  not  this  originate  in  the  Hebrew  Keri,  iised 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  of  nearly  the  same 
shape  ?  F.  J. 

Bradford. 

For  the  purpose  of  expounding  the  law  in  the 

Jewish  assemblies,  llie  Pentateuch  was  divided 
into  fitV-four  sections  (on  account  of  the  inter> 
calary  year),  that  the  whole  might  be  read  over 
once  annually.  The  sections  were  distinguished, 
as  they  still  continue  to  be,  in  the  Hebrew  copies, 
by  the  letter  Pe,  or  Phe,  the  initial  of  Pharatha, 
which  signifies  separation  or  division.  This  pro- 
bably was  the  original  reason  for  adopting  the 
inverted  black  P  ["If]  which  is  retained  in  our 
translation  of  the  Bible  to  mark  paragraphs  or 
transitions.  The  division  of  the  Old  and  Kew 
Testament  into  chapters  is  a  modern  practice,  and 
the  subdivision  of  chapters  into  verses  still  mure 
modern.  See  Shepherd  on  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  3.  T. 

King  Charles  II.  and  Written  Sermoni  (Vol.  iv. 
p.  9.) — The  document  inserted  at  this  place  i 

Sioted  with  some  variations,  and  the  omission  of 
e   part   referring  to  periwigs   by  the  late  1 

Gnaiahayre,  in  his  Life  of  the  Jtev.  Leigh  Bichmondt 
p.  157.  4th  edit.  There  is  added  the  date,  "Oct.8. 
1674;"  and  the  following  foot-note  is  appended, 
"  See  SlabUe  Booh  of  the  Umversity  of  Cambridge, 
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p.  301 ."  Car.  IT.,  Rex.    Mr.  Grimshawe's  version  been  for  many  years  a  collector  of  materials  for 

is  printed  without  any  break  or  asterisks,  as  if  a  more  methodical  and  accurate  account  of  the 

entire.                                                           W.  S.  T,  Hungerford  family  and  their  property,  than  has 

Walpok  and  Junius  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  161.)— Cle-  ^*'^'"'*^  appeared,  and  having  completed  the  ar- 

Bicus  quotes  some  paragraph,  from  the  letters  of  fangen^ent  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  coUec^ 

Horace  Walpole,  Satel  1764,  wherein  Walpole  J^  •»»?<??  y?ur  readers  or  correspondents  should 

threatens  vengeance  for  the  dismissal  of  Conway ;  llf'«  '*  I"  *"«  P^^.'"  ^  ^^^"'^  me  to  a^y  sources  of 

and  Cleeicds  concludes  by  asking,  "  If  these  ek-  '""stra"™-  o/  *?  '"/o™  -"f.  of  the  existence  of 

tracts  do  not  prove  Horace  WalpSle  to  be  Junius,  »°yt^'"8  t^"*  "'^'»'  *™''  llf^'  »"  *>«  subject- 

&c.,&c,  wkeSmn  he  allude  to?"    Why,  to  the  ''"<=^,'"  ^^  deeds,  seals,  wills,  entries  m  parish 

pamphlet  which  he  was  then  writing,  and  which  "g'^ters,  family  portraits,  or  the  lAe-they  would 

L  immediately  published,  entitled  A  Counter  Ad-  ^  rendering  a  kind  service.            J.  E.  Jackson. 

dress  to  the  Public,  on  the  late  Dismiinion  of  a  Rectory,  Leigh- Delamere,  Chippenham. 

General  Officer.  W.  J.  

Fermilodum  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  345.). — I  suspect  H.  E.  SHiittVbmtaxig. 
has  not  read  his  seal  quite  correctly.     I  surmise  it 

is  Fermeliodunu    However,  no  doubt  Dunferline  ^^'^=«  ^^  ^^^^«'  «^^=^'  catalogues,  etc. 

is  meant ;  and  the  literal  translation  of  the  legend  Tl>e  SalUhury  Volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute, 

is,  "Seal  of  the  city  of  Dunferline."     This  place  ^^'^h  has  just  been  issued,  contains  some  extremely 

was  a  royal  burgh,  with  a  palace ;  and  the  word  interesting  communications,  among   which   we  must 

civiias  was  not  then  confined  to  towns  which  were  V^^^^^^]^^^^  ^ot  its  agreeable  character  Mr  punter's 

Bishop's  sees                                                     W  S   W  Remmiscences    of   the     Topographical    Gathennga    at 

nji'AAy    rr    '^                                                   •     •       •  stourhead, — for  its  learning  and  originality,  Mr.  Guest's 

Middle  Temple.  Memoir   on  the    Early  English    Settlements  in    South 

Finger  Stocks  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  315.).— In    Little-  Britain.*    Mr.  Smirke  contributes  a  valuable  notice  of 

cote  Hall,  the  fine  old  seat  of  the  Pophams,   in  ^^^  Custumal  of  5/carfon.— Mr.  Newton,  Notes  on  the 

Wiltshire,  one  of  these  machines  was  preserved,  t'^Pi't''''  «*  ^ilton,-^Mr.  Hawkins  on  The  MmU  of 

and  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  is  still  to  be  seen  there,  ^^f'^''' '  *"?  "*?  *^,f  ^«^"*  interesting  portion  of  the 

Ti.  •-.  ^i»     «i          A     ^     A                      "11           A  u  volume  consists  of  notices  respecting  Silbury  and  Ave- 

ri,  M         ^f'  and  stands  upon  a  pillar  and  base  ^^         ^    ^^^  j^^^  ^^^^U^^^^  ^^^  lamented   Dean   of 

like  those  of  a  small  round  table.     I  always  un-  Hereford   The  volume  contains  many  other  instructive 

derstood  that  it  was  employed  a^  an  mstrument  of  memoirs,  and  is  well  calculated  to  advance  archaeo- 

domestic  punishment.       >V.  J.  Bebnhabd  Smith,  logical  knowledge. 

Temple.  The  new  volume  of  Bohn's  Standard  Ltbrarjf  is  the 

Lord  Hungerford  (Vol.iv,,  p.  345.). -The  story  ^^V'^^h  of  Mrs.  Foster's  excellent  translation  of  Vasari^s 

of  the  device  of  a  toad  having  been    introduced  Lwes  of  the  most  Eminent  Painters^  Sculptor^  ondAr- 

•    .     ,1                 •  1   i_       •            c  Ji     xy            r    A     •  chitects.      It   contains   no   fewer   than   nineteen  lives, 

into  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Hungerfords,  in  i„,,„di^     ^                    ^h^^e  „^^,,  ^,^  1^,3  ^^iliar 

memory  of  the  degradation  of  some  member  of  ^^  j,     ,gj^  amateurs,  those  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 

the  family,  IS,  in  every  way,  nonsensical.    "Argent,  ^nd  that  admirable  scholar  of  Raphael,  whom  Shak- 

three  toads  sable      is  certainly  one  of  their  old  gpeare  has  helped  to  immortalise  by  designating  him 

quartenngs;    as   may  be   seen   upon  one  of  the  that  "rare  Italian  master  Giulio  Romano.'*     All  lovers 

monuments  in  the  chapel  at  Farleigh  Castle  near  of  art  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  publisher  for 

Bath.     But  it  was  borne  by  the  Hungerfords  for  a  placing  this  translation  within  their  reach. — Mr.  Cyrus 

very  different  reason.     Robert,  the  second  Lord,  Redding's  History  and  Description  of  Modern  Wines  is 

who   died   a.d.    1459,   had   married  the   wealthy  the  new  volume  of  Bohn's ///us/rafecf  Z<26rary ;  and,  as 

heiress  of  the  Cornish  family  of  Botreaux:  and  the  author  describes  "  the  art  of  taking  wine"  as  "the 

this  was  one  of  the  shields  used  by  her  family,  science  of  exciting  agreeable  conversation  and  eliciting 

being  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  allusion,  not  hrilliant  thoughts,"  and  discourses  learnedly  upon  the 

uncommon  in  heraldry,  to  the  name.     This  was  8"hject,  his  book  may  well  find  friends.— Z,itcrca'i«  on 

spelled  variouslv,  Botreaux  ovBotereUes:  and  the  '^^  ^«(«''^  ^f  J^'^^f'  ^i'^!;^^  translaud  into  English 

device  was  probably  assumed  from  the  similarity  ^Z''j  .?^  t\^  V'J'  •       y'^^T^  r    'a   •        1" 

/..i                      c  j.y,       ^  \   T^         u           ir>*.i      i  added  the  Poetical   version,  by  J.  M.  Good,  is  another 

Of  the  name  of  the  old  French  word  Botterd,  a  ^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^.^^^  £.^           ^„d  ^^^  ^^l,^,^^, 

toad :  (see  Cotgrave)  or  the  old  Latin  word  Bot-  ^^j    ^^  ^r.  Watson  affords  a  sufficient  justification  for 

terella.     The  marriage  with  the  Botreaux  heiress,  ^is  prefatory  remark,  "that  he  who  wishes  to  know 

and  the  assumption  of  her  arms,  having   taken  ^^a^  j^  i„  Lucretius  without  perusing  the  original, 

place  many  years  be/ore  any  member  of  the  Hun-  ^iu  igarn  it  from  this  volume  with  greater  ceruinty 

gerford  family  was  attainted  or  executed  (as  some     — — 

of  them  afterwards  were),  Defoe's  story  falls  to  ♦  Mr.  Guest's  suggestion  (p.  30.),  that  Grimsditch 

the  ground.  means  a  boundary,  deserves  the  attention  of  our  corre- 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding,  that,  having  spondents. 
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than  from  any  other  previously  offered  to  the  English 
reader."  Every  page  bears  evidence  of  the  pains  and 
ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Watson  in  his  endeavour  to 
clothe  Lucretius  in  an  English  garb. 

lliere  is  no  Query  so  frequently  put  and  so  rarely 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Querist  as  JFhat  is 
the  fare?  Walker's  Otb  Fare  and  Guide  Map  of 
London^  in  which  all  the  leading  streets  and  thorough- 
fares are  marked  off  in  half-miles,  being  so  small  that 
it  may  be  carried  in  a  pocket-book,  yet  so  distinct  as  to 
admit  of  no  doubt,  will  however  put  an  end  to  the  very 
unpleasant  state  of  uncertainty  and  dispute  in  which  all 
who  ride  in  cabs  are  apt  to  find  themselves  involved. 

Cataloguks  Rkcxivkd.  —  W.  Waller  &  Son's  (188. 
Fleet  Street)  Catalogue  of  Choice,  Useful,  and  Interest- 
ing Books;  W.  Heath's  (497.  New  Oxford  Street)  Cata- 
logue No.  6.  for  1851  of  Valuable  Second-hand  Books; 
G.  Honnor's(304.  Strand)  List  No.  7.  of  Cheap  Second- 
hand Books;  J.  Chapman's  (142.  Strand)  Catalogue 
Part  XIV.  of  Old  and  New  Books  in  all  Departments 
of  Literature;  G.  Bumstead's  (205.  High  Holborn) 
Catalogue  Part  LI  1 1,  of  Interesting  and  Curious 
Books ;  J.  Petheram's  (94.  High  Holborn)  Catalogue 
Part  CXXVIII.,  No.  9.  for  1851,  of  Old  and  New 
Books;  Williams  &  Norgate*s  (14.  Henrietta  Street) 
Catalogue  No.  4.  of  Foreign  Second-hand  Books. 


BOOKS  AND   ODD  VOLUMES 

wanted  to  purchase. 

Christian   Piety   freed    from   the    Delusions   of   Modern 

Enthusiasts,    a.d.  I7Mi  or  1757. 
An  answer  to  Father  Huddlestonb's  Short  and  Plain  Wat 

to  the  Faith  and  Church.    By  Samuel  Grascumlte.  Loudon, 

1703.  8vo. 
Seasons  for  Abrogating  the  Test  imposed  upon  all  Members 

OF  Parliament.    By  Samuel  Parker,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxon. 

1688.    4to. 
Lewis's  Life  of  Caxton.    8ro.    1737. 
Cataloouk  of  Joseph  Ames's  Library.    8vo.    1760. 
Trapp's  Commentary.    Folio.     Vol.  \. 
Whitlay's  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament.  Folio.  Vol.  I. 

1706. 
Lono*8  Astronomy.    4to.    1742. 
Mad.  D'Arblay's  Diary.    VoL  II.    1842. 
Adams'  Moral  Tales. 
Autobiography  of  Dr.  Johnson.    1805. 
Willis's  Architecture  op  the  Middle  Ages.    (10«.  Qd.  will  be 

pai<l  for  a  copy  in  good  condition.) 
Carpenter's  Deputy  Divinity;  a  Discourse  of  Conscience. 

12mo.     1657. 
A  True  and  Lively  Representation  of  Popery,  shewing  that 

Popery  is  only  New  Modkllep  Paganism,  &c..  1679.    4to. 
Robert  Wil<«on*s  Sketch  of  the  His  cor  y  of  Hawick.    Small 

8vo.    Printed  in  lrt-2.5. 
James  Wilson's  Annals  op  Hawick.    Small  Svo.    Printed  in 

1850. 
Barrinoton's  Sketches  of  bis  own  Time.    VoL  HI.   London, 

1830. 
British  Poets  (Chalmers',  Vol.  X.)    London,  1810. 
Chesterfield's  Letfers  to  his  Son.     Vol.  HI.    London,  1774. 
Constable's  Miscellany.    Vol.  LXXV. 
Erskine's  Speeches.     Vol.11.     London,  1810. 
Hare's  Mission  of  the  Comforter.     Vol.  I.    London,  1846. 
Hspe'?  Essay  on  Archifecture.    Vol.  I.    London,  1835.    2nd 

Edition. 
Mcller's  History  op  Greece.    Vol.  II.    (Library  of  Useful 

Knowledge.  Vol.  XVII.) 
Romilly's  (Sir  Samuel)  Memoir*.     Vol.11.    London,  1840. 
Scott's  (Sir  W.)  Life  op  Napoleon.    Vol.  I.    Edinburgli,  1837. 

9  Vol.  Kdltion. 
Scott's  Novels.      Vol.   XXXVI.    (Reilgauntlet,   II.)  ;    Vols. 

XLI  V.  XLV.  (Ana  of  Grerstein,  I.  .Sf  II.)    48  Vol.  Edition. 
Smollett's  Works.    Vols.  II.  &  IV.     Edinburgh,  1800.     2nd 

Edition. 


'I 


SouTHBY's  Poetical  W^orks.    Vol.  III.    Loodoo,  1837. 

Crabbb's  Works.    Vol.  V.    London,  1834. 

Four  letters  on  several  tiihjerts  to  persons  of  quality,  the  fbarth 

l>eing  an  answer  to  the  Bi«hop  of  Lincoln's  book,  entitled 

Popery,  &c.,  by  Prtcr  Walsh.    ISSO.    8vo. 
A  Confutation  of  thb  Chief  Doctrines  op  Popsrt.  A  Sermon 

preached  before  the  King,  1678,  by  William  Uoyd,  D.l>.   1679. 

4to. 
A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  MaROAarr's,  WismiRSTBa,  bbporb 

THE  House  of  Commons,  May  29, 168ft,  by  W.  Sherlock,  D.D. 

4to.     London,  168.%. 
Pope's  Literary  CoERESPONDENCi.    Vol.  III.    CorlL   1735. 
Alm\nacs,  any  for  the  rear  1752. 
Matthias'  Observations  on  Gray.    8vo.    1815. 
Shakspeare,  Johnson,  and  Stevens,  with  Rbbd**  ADomom. 

3rd  Edition,  1785.     Vol.  V. 
Swift's  Worki,  Faulkner's  Edition.    8  Vols.    ISmo.    DobUo. 

1747.    Vol.  II L 
SoufHBY's  Peninsular  War.    Vols.  V.  VI.    8to. 

*•*  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  firee. 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bell.  Publisher  of  **  NOTKo  ANU 
QUERIES."  186.  Fleet  Street. 


fknXitti  ta  Carretf|i0nTreitU. 

AUhovgh  we  kave  this  week  again  enlarged  our  pmper  to  24  paget^ 
we  have  to  request  the  indulgence  qf  our  friends  far  postpunittg 
until  our  next  Number  numy  important  papers  wJUck  are  in  type. 
iVe  hope  shortly  to  make  arrangements  for  the  morepromtpi  inser- 
tion  qfait  communications, 

A  Copy  qf  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  folio,  has  been  reported. 
Will  the  correspondent  who  wished  for  it  send  Mis  name  to  tke 
PubUsher  f 

J.  N.  C.  shall  have  our  early  attention, 

K.  G.  K.  is  rrferred  to  our  \%i  Vol.  pp. 854. 419. >br  the  **locms** 

qf  "  Tempora  mutantur,"  &c. 

K.  Crest  and  Arms  qf  Sir  William  Norris  Young,  qf  Marlow 
Park,  Bucks. 

F.  A.  B.  We  have  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
places  qf  death  and  burial  of  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke.  They  might 
probably  be  found  in  the  Secret  History  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
published  a  few  years  since,  but  we  have  not  an  opportmnity  qf 
consulting  that  work. 

OxoNiENsis  will  find  the  irtformation  he  desires  respecting  Ike 
saying  — 

"  Quem  Deus  vult  perdere,**  &c. 

in  our  1st  Vol.  pp.347.  351.  421.  476. 

The  letter  of  '*  Another  Subscriber  to  trb  Anglo-Cathouc 
Library  "  reached  us  at  too  late  a  period  for  insertiam  in  this 
week's  Number.    It  shall,  qf  course,  appear  in  our  next. 

Replies  Received —  Union  Jack-^  Upton  Court  —  Treat!  :e  qf 
Equivocation  —  Kings  have  their  Conquests  —  Lowey  qf  TVim- 
bridee— Borough.  English  —  Childe  Harold^'*' *Tis  twopence 
now  '  —  Monton  _  Anagrams  —  Yankee  Doodle —  Authors  qf  the 
Homilies  —Bramham  Moor— Coins  qf  Vabalatkus —The  Mother*s 
Legacy  —  EUrake  —  San  Grail  —  Colonies  of  Sparuards  —  History 

qf  Anglesey  —  Convocation  of  York  —  Cavalcade  —  CoUar  qf  SS. 

Petition  fur  Recall  of  Duke  qf  Wellington—  Worse  than  a  Crime..' 
Miniature  qf  Cromwell  —  Sept  —  Chatter,  ^c. 

Ctpiet  of  our  Prospectus,  according  to  the  suggestion  ofT.  R.  H., 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  correspondent  willing  to  auist  us  by  eir- 
culating  them. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  ani  III.,  with  very  copioux  Indices,  may  still  be 
had,  price  9s.  dd.  each,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Notes  anu  Queries  is  puhlished  at  noon  on  Friday,  so  that  our 
country  Subscribers  may  receive  it  on  Saturday.  The  subscrip- 
tion for  the  Sia'tiped  Edition  is  lOf.  2d.  for  Six  Months,  which  may 
be  paid  by  Putt-office  Order  drawn  in  favour  qf  our  Publisher, 
Mr.  George  Bell,  IHH.  Fleet  Street;  fo  whose  care  all  commu- 
nications for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


MECHFS  CHESSMEN  in  Ivory,  Bone,  and  Wood, 
4.  LRADBNaAi.1.  Strbbt,  London,  the  best  and  cheapest,  whidi 
mar  also  be  said  of  his  Back-grammon,  Oraoffht,  and  (^oaBoaids, 
Cribbage  Boards  and  Petrs,  Cushioned  Bagat^  Tables,  Fbpe  Joan 

Boards,  Work  Boxes,  Desksj   ' ■" 

Cases,  DresHinf 

Ware,  Pen-ki 

Rasors,  Strops,  ftc    Quality  ci  all  articles  fint-nie. 
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VMM     MOTKBK'S     ] 


fTBE  FIBST   HEBREW  BOO 

jL-Bmra'iCimijlUnBool."    Brthn  R. 
VKB  ABnOljD,  1C.A.,  B«(Vpraf  LjrmluD.a 


JXOH  rfiVlJ  IB  Siv.  price  \(k.  &t-^  [he  Thij 

TjaRIprDlS   TRAGtEDlJE  P 


WILLIAMS  a  NORGATFS 
CATAUMUC  No.  (.  LiUnlure,! 
unnifVi  UlMlntcd  Book^  Art.  ArcliilMl 
Wa4a  »&  Tvr  mnchrcducEd  piicfli, 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE'S 


H.MUurilUinon'.M 


M.^^^^^^ 

"TOt  prodttcUon  of  m  Trtcmn  Lnlitcmmrt 

liH,—Jtillia»tltliift»inlid]MuJI)I»[iVtly 

luiMwilgBtP  9"£!2j'^&"LH>  '°'*'''° 

IdBdn  t  HOPB  k  CO.,  It.  Oml  Htulbonw 
l^PrfmliM  Hid  PntaiihliK  of  BKki.  Fim. 
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WESTERN    LIFE    ASSURANCE    AND  aim  ah  icss  Ton  iisl 

AKNUITT  SOCIBTT,  TTHITiTTRTI'H     ni  EBfiVW  *  WJU    niiBV     C™ 

If  nry  Coodhirt,  Em.  Gjjl 


"■       '        JoKph  Curtn  Wood, 
W.  WlMMlelf.  Biq.,  ttC,         I        I*  C 


THE  FAMILY  ALMANACK  AND  EDUCA- 


WHITAKER'S    PENNY   ALMANACK    FOa 


m'slSii.^ii,^ 


TBE^wsB  ^BENBHT^^BuiLDiNO^M^  fTHE  IMPERI A L.  DICTIONARY,  EngUgh,  Tech- 

FrecboULjHidBocleltei.Buililinf  CuinHn]»t  «c.    with  h  MaLheoia-  ture«Si^eiic«,*iid  Artoathe  Bi^ttf"  Wcbi(er'i£ii^UilXcElor-  -  " 

11«1    ADEM^di*   on   Cinninund  IntemI   uii   Ll^   Aasurancp-     ay  viLk  t)ia  Adilltlon  or  nunr  Thounnd  Wordi  ud  Phnov  fn 

AUTHOR  SCRATCH  I.  BY.  M^J^jAuUiBp^W  Uie  Wnlorn  Lift  Ai-  oUicr  8«»au4  I>Miwrtn  u^  BBeTe1o|Ht^|Ud  <^^ 


TNTENDING  Life  Assurers  are  respectrully  invited     ioto;p^."™^5S.T?S^g^^SV.Si?K5S^ 


SOOT-riSHPEOVIDENTISSTrrUTIOS  Uni'i^T'or  Wlll™.„, -—. , „ 

,  Itua  of  inr  eiUMni  comMOI,  NulnnU  iOtBce.  I(«ir  CoUm,,Billnjiuiih  iBS/TluimM  l.ul^B»lot 


JnlTerdtr  of  Olugow. 


■djnrtment  of  tho  nlei  of  inHnJiiiil  lo  Ibe  Kienil 

*aivwoi.=fUia.urpia.iDO«.^.swii.*K.u.d     -nQOK   OF    SCOTTISH    SONG;    a    Collection 


— ~  ^        "~      MISS    STEICKI.AND'3    NE^W    8EBIBS      OP 

THE     BEST     IS     THE    CHEAPEST.  ROYAI.   BIoaRAPHIES. 
._         _            .,   ^   p„[^         T  IVES   OF   THE  QUEENS   OF   SCOTLAND. 


The  Bal  OonjoirdH  Tt*    . 

The  Beil  WmI  IndL  CoBSe' 
Ttie  Flat  Tme  Ulpe  lUch  Ban  I 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 
JOHN    KUSSELL    SMITH, 

4.  OLD    COMPTON    STREET,    SOHO    SQUARE,  LONDON. 


GUIDE    TO    ARCHEOLOGY.      An   Arohieo-         FACTS    AND    SPECULATIONS    ON    THE 

E  J^ERmS.  ftnu;      CIIATTO.  *ulBo[  of  -  Jisjm  n'l  HtiWrj  of  Wood  Enurivli) 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHAIC  AND  PRO- 

COINS.     An  IntrodDotioa  to  the  Stud;  of  Ancient 
COINS  OF   THE  ROMANS  RELATING   TO 

A  DELECTUS   IN  ANGLO-SAXON,  intended 

l(.  John'!  Cullnre,  Cmnbrliln,  luUiDr  of  Itie  Fheu  liiid  GlHnrr  lu'thi 
>orKliUld«l.    ]tmD.i1iit1i,li.&l. 

WRIGHT'S     (THOS.)      ESSAYS     ON     THE     ™H^»^0«k^3ffl^ffi^BS»^™^|_, 

OF  EBOLiNO  In  UW  HIUIIUE  AOIlS.    Lull.  puaLSvo.  cloUi.lt.      CKronitle.^h«B  ]■    ■   cood    Ohmnr  ■!  the  mi.". 

O^Rj?«I^S?^J.S^^r"''^"^'^ '•"^'     '^FE''''^,  '^v^  Tm;__ANGLO-SAXON  TONGUE. 
LOWER'S    (M.  A.)    ESSAYS    ON    ENGLISH     ^^Twi wii^w"^ S^ °u i^^o'iClH.-lBok, « lo a«« «^ 
BOSWORTH'S  (REV.   DR.)  COMPENDIOUS 


LOWER'S   CURIOSITIES    OF   HERALDRY. 


I  DlCnONAKY.     BIO.  d 


Ltf,>ibi4l11«ft»Mdjellialo  the  pe^Er?«  'nd  ftrma  of      hllirolH>ffcatE^Hy-mndNotea,Grillc4lui.)fx''liinm 
tieffeittiTDfEntleiklT,thdrml4eiic«a.  lie.  1dis:ld^lih'       KLIPSTEIN.of  the  UnlvcrilEy  of  GEviBtfD,  I  thick 


HERALDS' VISITATIONS.    An  Index  to  all  the  ci^vVedi?i'o"*iih.(c£riL:^!il^<j^V;^ 

^^Sl^^^^"^^^'r£"'°"^"'™"'  ANALECTA  ANGLO- S  A  XO  NIC  A.    Selections 

««*  An  lofflneuiaUe  book  Id  thae  encwed  U           ...-  ...           .„..        ....         ,.                .._ 

Ua&*i?HSBri5/h'M™'o"""iK'b£(i'iK™krftam^i^  A   LITTLE   BOOK   OF   SONGS   AND   BAL- 

E,  T.  ^'lUBAULT.  LUD^fac.     Foil  Svo.  tp!  »l>,I^f-t>ou^il  In'  m^ 

THE  NURSERY   RHYMES  OF   ENGLAND,  "«"■«■■      _in(io„B»ii^.Ba„tocro-d.ofoid. 

FoKthodiiion,umo.-rtih38D«iio.ww,B,acoi..  «.  fiJ,  cioih.  BIBLIOTHECA  MADRIGALIANA  ;  a  Blblio- 

POPULAR      SHYMES      AND      NURSERY  g^'j'^-J^ASK^Sf  ^'^'fJ^„'i"^JJf;'g^\„^°;^3^,i**J  i"  Elb- 


CONSUETUDINES^^  KANCm     A  History  of 


HOLBEIN'S    DANCE   OF    DEATH,   -"ith   _..     ua„.„^,„„   .„„  o._._  


clolll,  91.                                                                                                                                  TOPOGRAPHICAL 
••Tlml«lim»™  anciit^wltha  iplril  »nct  lliltlilf  quite  Ml *'        ""■" "' 


BBUCE'S   (REV.  J.  C.)    HISTORICAL    AND 
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X.  E  X  X  C  A 

ON  SALE  AT 


WILLIAMS    &    NORGATE'S, 

14.    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN. 


Angrlo-Saxon.— ETTMUELLER  (L.),  LEXI- 
CON ANGLO-SAXONICUM  cum  Sjmopsia  Grammatica.  Royal  8vo. 
1851, 12«. 

Arabic.  —  FREYTAG     (G.    W.),    LEXICON. 

ARABICO-LATINTJM  acced.  Index  Yocum  Latinarum.    4  vols.  4to. 

Abridged  in  one  volume.    4to.    16«. 

Armenian.-.  A  Z  ART  AN  (A.  and  S.),  ARME- 
NIAN, ITALIAN,  GREEK,  and  TURKISH  DICTIONARY.  Royal 
8vo.  ISiS.    188. 

Bobemlan  and  GERMAN  POCKET  DIC- 
TIONARY, by  Jordan.  18mo.  1847.   3s.  ed- 

Cbinese SCHOTT,  VOCABULARIUM  SI- 

NICUM.    4tO.  1841.    4«. 

Coptic— PARTHEY  (G.),  VOCABULARIUM 

COPTICO-LAT.etLAT.-COPT.    8vo.  1844.    16». 

PEYRON,  LEXICON  LING.  COPTICS. 

4t0.1835.    21.  2s. 

Dantsh.  ~  FERR ALL  and  REPPS,   DANISH 

and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.    8q.  8yo.  1845.    7*. 

ENGLISH   and    ENGLISH-DANISH 

POCKET  DICTIONARY.    18mo.    3«.  6d. 

Butcb BOMHOFF,   DICTIONARY  of  the 

DUTCH  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.    2  thick  vols.  18mo.  boards, 
1851.    20s. 

The  same  abridged  in  one  volume.  1848. 15». 

PICARD,    ENGLISH    and    DUTCH 

POCKET  DICTIONARY.    12mo.  cloth.    8». 

Finnisb RENVALLI  (G.),  LEXICON  LIN- 

QV2E  FINNIC.^  cum  interpret.  Latin  copios.  brev.  German.    2  vols, 
in  1, 4to.    Aboe,  1826.   2U. 

Flemisb OLINGER,  DICTIONN AIRE  FLA- 

MAND-FRANCAIS  et  FRANCAIS-FLAMAND.    2  vols,  royal  8vo. 
1842.    24s. 

Prench.  —  BOISTE,  DICTIONN  AIRE   UNI- 

VERSELLE   de  la  LANGUE    FRANCAISE,   avec  le  Latine  et 
I'Etymologie.    4to.  1847.    18s. 


FLEMMLNG  AND  TIBBINS,  GRAND 

ENGLISH  and  FRENCH,   and  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH    DIC- 
TIONARY.   2  thick  volumes,  imp.  4to.    2/.  12s.  6c;. 


Frisian.— RICHTHOFEN  (K.  v.),  ALTFRIE- 

8ISCHE3  WORTERBUCH.    4to.  1840.  (Published  at  20s.),  8s. 

OUTZEN,  GLOSSARIUM  der    FRIE- 

SISCHEN  SPRACHE.    4to.  1837.    12s. 

German.— ADELUNG,  WORTERBUCH  der 

HOCHDEUTSCHEN  MUNDART.     4  vols,  royal  8vo.     179S-1802. 
(Published  at  35s.),  2is. 

HEYSE,  HANDWORTERBUCH  der 

DEUTSCHEN  SPRACHE.    Complete  in  3  thick  vols.  8vo.    183S-49. 
24s. 

German-finpllsb.  —  HILPERT'S    GERMAN 

and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.    4  vols.  4to.    Stronsly    half-bound 
morocco  (publ.  at  4/.  lis.),  Zl.  I2«. 

The  ENGLISH-GERMAN  PART.  2  vols.  4to.  Half- 
bound  morocco,  in  one  volume,  U.  Ss. 

The  GERMAN-ENGLISH  PART.   2  vols.  4to.    Half- 

botmd  morocco,  in  one  volume,  21.  8s. 

FLUGEL'S  OWN  ENLARGED  GER- 
MAN and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  containing  Forty  Thousand 
Words  more  than  the  late  London  or  any  other  ecution.  2  very  thick 
vols.  8vo.  Cloth  lettered.  Leipsic.  (Published  in  G«rmany  at  22.  Ss.). 
12.  lis.  6cf. 

Gotblo GABELENTZ  u.  LOEBE,  GLOSS  A- 

RIUM  der  GOTHISCHEN  SPRACHE.    4to.  1843.    13s.  6cU 

SCHULZF,   GOTHISCHES  GLOSSAR 

mit  Yorrede  V.  JAC.  GRIMM.    4to.  1848.    18s. 

Greek.  —  EENFEY,   GRIECHISCHES  WUR- 

ZEL-LEKICON.    2  vols.  8vo.    1839-42.    (Publ.  at  27s.),  13s.  Gd. 

PLANCHE,  DICTIONNAIRE   GREC- 

FRANCAIS.    Compost  sur  le  Thesaurus  de^.  Etienne.    Royal  8vo. 
cloth,  1845.   17s.  6d. 

Greek    (Modern).  —  SCHMIDT,  DICTION- 

NAIRE    GREC-MODERNE  - FRANCAIS  —  ALLEM AND.       8vo. 
1838.    8s. 

KIND,  NEUGRIECH.  u.  DEUTSCH 

TASCHENWORTERBUCH.    18mo.    1842.    Ss.6d. 

Hebrew;  Cbaldae.— GESENIUS,  LEXICON 

MANUALE  HEBRiBIC.  et  CHALD.  Ed.  2.   Royal  8vo.  1848. 14s.  60, 

GESENIUS,  THESAURUS  PHI- 

LOLOG.  CRIT.  LING.  HEBR^iE  et  CHALDEiQ.    Vols.  I.  to  JH. 
Part  I.  (all  out).    4to.  1828  -  42.    (Publ.  at  31. 4s.),  W.  15s. 

KIMCHI  (Rab.    DAV.)  RADI- 

CUM  LIBER,  seu  Hebrasum  Bibliorum  Lexicon.    4to.  1848.    15s. 


WILLIAMS   &  NORGATE'S  GERMAN  BOOK  CIRCULAR    No.  28.  contains   New  Books  and 

Books  at  reduced  prices  in  all  Languages. 

WILLIAMS   AND     NORGATE'S    COMPLETE    LINGUISTIC    CATALOGUES.  — A.   European 

Languages ;  B.  Oriental  Languages,  are  preparing  for  publication. 
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AGE   OF   TBEES. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  bis  work  entitled 
Views  of  Nature  (pp.  220.  268—276.  ed.  Bohn), 
has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  age  of  trees. 

"  In  vegetable  forms  (he  says)  massive  size  is  indica- 
tive of  age;  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  alone  are 
age  and  the  manifestation  of  an  ever-renewed  vigour 
linked  together." 

Following  up  this  remark,  he  refers  to  specimen^ 
of  the  Baobab  (Adansoma  digitata),  with  trunks 
measuring  more  than  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  the 
age  of  which  is  estimated  by  Adanson  at  5150 
years.     All  calculations  of  the  age  of  a  tree, 


founded  merely  on  the  size  of  its  trunk,  are,  how- 
ever,  uncertain,  unless  the  law  of  its  growth,  and 
the  limits  of  the  variation  producible  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  are  ascertained,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  Adansonia,  have  not  been  determined.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  calculation  of  2,500  years  for 
a  gigantic  cypress  in  Persia,  mentioned  by  Evelyn 
in  his  Silva,  is  of  no  value. 

Humboldt  afterwards  refers  to  "  the  more  cer- 
tain estimations  yielded  by  annular  rings,  and  by 
the  relation  found  to  exist  between  the  thickness 
of  the  layer  of  wood  and  the  duration  of  growth;" 
which,  he  adds,  give  us  shorter  periods  for  our 
temperate  northern  zone.  The  calculation  of  the 
age  of  a  tree,  founded  on  its  successive  rings,  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  certain ;  and  whenever  these 
can  be  counted,  the  age  of  a  tree  can  be  deter- 
mined without  risk  of  error.  Humboldt  quotes  a 
statement  from  Endlicher,  that  ^^in  Lithuania 
linden  (or  lime)  trees  have  been  felled  which 
measured  87  feet  round,  and  in  which  815  annular 
rings  have  been  counted."  The  section  of  a  trunk 
of  a  silver  fir,  which  grew  near  Barr,  is  preserved 
in  the  Museum  at  Strasburg :  its  diameter  was 
eight  feet  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  number  of 
rings  is  said  to  amount  to  several  hundreds. 

Unfortunately,  this  mode  of  determining  a  tree's 
age  cannot  be  applied  to  a  living  tree ;  and  it  is 
only  certain  where  the  tree  is  sound  at  the  heart. 
Where  a  tree  has  become  hollow  from  old  age, 
the  rings  near  the  centre,  which  constitute  a  part 
of  the  evidence  of  its  duration,  no  longer  exist. 
Hence  the  age  of  the  great  oak  of  Saintes,  in  the 
department  of  the  Charente  Inferieure,  which 
measures  twenty-three  feet  in  diameter  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  is  large  enough  to  contain 
a  small  chamber,  can  only  be  estimated ;  and  the 
antiquity  of  1800  or  2000  years,  which  is  assigned 
to  it,  must  rest  on  an  uncertain  conjecture. 

Decandolle  lays  it  down  that,  of  all  European 
trees,  the  yew  attains  the  greatest  age ;  and  he 
assigns  an  antiquity  of  thirty  centuries  to  theTaxus 
haccata  of  Braburn  in  Kent ;  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  centuries  to  the  Scotch  yew  of  Fortingal ; 
and  fourteen  and  a  half  and  twelve  centuries  re- 
spectively to  those  of  Crowhurst  in  Surrey  and 
Ripon  (Fountains  Abbey)  in  Yorkshire.     These 
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ages  are  fixed  by  a  conjecture  founded  on  the  size, 
which  can  lead  to  no  certain  result. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  state  what  is 
the  gi^atest  number  of  rings   which  have  been 
actually  counted  in  any  yew,  or  other  tree,  which 
has  grown  in  the  British  isles,  or  elsewhere  ?   It  is 
only  by  actual  enumeration  that  vegetable  chrono- 
logy can  be  satisfactorily  determined :  but  if  the 
rings  in  many  trees  were  counted,  some  relation 
between  the  number  of  rings  and  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk,  for  each  species,  might  probably  b^  laid 
down  within  certain  limits.     These  rings,  being 
annually  deposited,  form  a  natural  chronicle  of 
time,  by  which  the  age  of  a  tree  is  determined  with 
as  much  precision  as  the  lapse  of  human  events  is 
determined  by  the  cotemporaneous  registration  of 
annalists.    Hfence  Milton  speaks  of  ^^  monumental 
oak."     Evelyn,  who  has  devoted  a  long  chapter  6£ 
his  Silva  to  an  investigation  of  the  age  of  trees 
(b.  iii.  c.  iii.),  founds  his  inferences  chiefly  on  their 
size;    but    he  cites  the  following  remark  from 
Dr.  Groddard : 

"  It  is  commonly  and  very  probably  asserted,  that  a 
tree  gains  a  new  ring  every  year.  In  the  body  of  a 
great  oak  in  the  New  Forest,  cut  transversely  even, 
(where  many  of  the  trees  are  accounted  to  be  some 
hundreds  of  years  old)  three  and  four  hundred  have 
been  distinguished.*' — Vol.  ii.  p.  202.  ed.  Hunter. 

A  delineation  and  description  of  the  largest  and 
most  celebrated  trees  of  Great  Britain  may  be 
seen  in  the  interesting  work  of  Jacob  George 
Strutt,  entitled  Sylva  JBritannica,  or  Portraits  of 
Forest  Trees,  distinguished  for  their  Antiquity, 
Magnitude,  or  Beauty :  London,  1822,  folio. 

The  age  of  some  trees  is  determined  by  l^isto- 
rical  records,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  know  the 
age  of  an  ancient  building,  as  the  Parthenon,  the 
Colosseum,  or  the  Tower  of  London.  It  is,  how- 
ever, important  that  such  historical  evidence 
should  be  carefully  scrutinised;  for  trees  which 
are  known  to  be  of  great  antiquity  sometimes  give 
rise  to  fabulous  legends,  destitute  of  any  found- 
ation in  fact.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  plane- 
tree  near  Caphyae,  in  Arcadia,  seen  by  Pausanias 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  inhabitants  to  have  been  planted  by 
Menelaus  when  he  was  collecting  the  army  for  the 
expedition  against  Troy.  {Paus.  viii.  23.)  Such 
too,  doubtless,  was  the  oak  of  Mamre,  where  the 
angels  were  said  to  have  appeared  to  Abraham. 
(Sozomen,  ii.  3.)  A  rose-tree  growing  in  the  crypt 
of  the  cathedral  of  Hildesheim  is  referred,  by  a 
church-legend,  to  a  date  anterior  to  1061 ;  which 
would  imply  an  age  of  more  than  800  years,  but 
the  evidence  adduced  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to 
identify  the  existing  rose-tree  with  the  rose-tree 
of  1061.  (See  Humboldt,  p.  275.) 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  historical  evidence 
extant,  if  not  altogether  free  from  doubt,  is  suffi- 


cient to  carry  the  age  of  a  tree  bade  to  A  remote 

date.     The    Swilcar  Lawn   oak,    in  Needwood 

Forest,  Staffordshire,  is  stated  by  Strutt,  p.  2., 

**  to  be  known  by  historical  documents  to  oe  at 

this  time  [1822]  six  hundred  years  old;  and  it  is 

still  far  from  being  in  the  last  stage  of  decay."   Of 

a  great  elm  growing  at  Chipstead  Place  in  Kent, 

he   says:     **  Its  appearance    altogether    savours 

enough   of   antiquity  to   bear  out  the  tradition 

annexed  to  it,  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  Y.  a  fair 

was  held  annually  under  its  branches;  the  high 

road  from  Rye  in  Sussex  to  London  then'  passing 

close  by  it.**  (P.  5.)    If  this  tradition  be  autnentic, 

the  elm  in  question  must  have  been  a  large  and 

wide-spreadnig  tree  in  the  years  1413-22.      A 

yew-tree  at  Ankerwyke  House,  near  Staines,  is 

supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity.    There  is  a 

tradition  that  Henry  VIII.  occasionally  met  Anne 

Boleyn  under  its  branches:  but  it  is  not  stated 

how  high  this  tradition  ascends.  (Ib^  p.  8.)     The 

Abbotts  Oak,  near  Woburn  Abbey,  is  stated  to 

derive  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  abbot  of  the 

monastery  was,  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.,  hung 

from  its  branches    in    1537.  (lb.,  p.  10.)     But 

Query,  is  this  an  authentic  fact  ? 

There  is  a  tradition  respecting  the  Shelton  Oak 
near  Shrewsbury,  that  before  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury between  Henry  IV.  and  Hotspur,  in  1403, 
Owen  Glendower  reconnoitred  the  field  from  its 
branches,  and  afterwards  drew  off  his  men.    Posi- 
tive docunientaiT  evidence,  in  the  possession  of 
Kichard    Hill  Waring,   Esq.,    is  likewise  cited, 
which  shows  that  this  tree  was  called  *'  the  Great 
Oak ''in  the  year  1543  {lb.  p.  17.).    There  is  a 
traditional   account  that  the   old   yew-trees    at 
Fountains  Abbey  existed  at  the  foundation  of  the 
abbey,  in  the  year  1132;  but  the  authority  for 
this  tradition,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  first 
recorded,   is  not  stated.  (P.  21.)     The  Abbot's 
Willow,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  stands  on  a  part 
of  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  Abbot  of  Bury,  and 
is  hence  conjectured  to  be  anterior  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monastery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
(P.  23.)     The   Queen's  Oak  at  Huntingfield,  in 
Suffolk,  was  situated  in  a  park  belonging  to  Lord 
Hunsdon,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  entertain- 
ing Queen  Elizabeth.     The  queen  is  reported  to 
have  shot  a  buck  with  her  own  hand  from  this 
oak.  (P.  26.)    Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Oak,  near  Pens- 
hurst,  is  said  to  have  been  planted  at  his  birth,  in 
1554  :  it  has  been  celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson  and 
Waller.  This  oak  is  above  twenty-two  feet  in  girth ; 
it  is  hollow,  and  stag-headed;  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  engraving,  has  an  appearance  o* 
great  antiquity,  though  its  age  only  reaches  back 
fo  the  sixteenth  century.  (P.  27.)     The  Tortworth 
Chestnut    is   described  as    being   not  only   the 
largest,  but  the  oldest  tree  in  England :  Evelyn 
alleges  that  ^*  it  continued  a  signal  boundary  to 
that  manor  in  King  Stephen's  time,  as  it  stands 
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upon  record;**  but  the  date  of  the  record  is  not 
mentioned.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  was 
cotemporaneous.  (76.  p.  29.)  An  elm  at  Chequers 
in  Buckinghamshire  is  reported,  by  a  tradition 
banded  down  in  the  families  of  the  successive 
owners,  to  have  been  planted  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  (lb,  p.  38.)  Respecting  the  Wallace 
Oak,  at  Ellerslie  near  Paisley,  it  is  reported  that 
Sir  William  Wallace,  and  three  hundred  of  his  men, 
hid  themselves  among  its  branches  froni  the  English. 
This  legend  is  probably  fabulous  :  if  it  were  true, 
it  would  imply  that  the  tree  was  in  its  full  vigour 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (/6.  p.  5.)  The 
ash  at  Carnock,  in  Stirlingshire,  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  in  Scotland,  and  still  a  luxuriant  tree, 
was  planted  about  the  year  1596,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Nicholson  of  Carnock,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 
in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  (lb.  p.  8.) 

Marshall,  in  his  work  on  Planting  and  Rural 
Ornament  (2  vols.  1796)  refers  to  a  paper  on  the 
age  of  trees,  by  Mr.  Marsham,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bath  Agriculture  Society^ 
in  which  the  Tortworth  Chestnut  is  calculated  to 
1>e  not  less  than  1100  years  old.  Marshall,  who 
appears  to  have  examined  this  tree  with  ^reat 
care,  corrects  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Marsham, 
and  states  that  it  is  not  one,  but  two  trees.  Sir 
Robert  Atkins,  in  his  History  of  Gloucestershire^ 
says :  "  By  tradition  this  tree  was  growing  in  King 
John's  reign."  Evelyn,  however,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  speaks  of  a  record  that  it  served  as  a 
manor  boundary  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  Query, 
on  what  authority  do  these  statements  rest  ?  Mar- 
shall thinks  that  a  duration  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years  may  be  fairly  assigned  to  the  Tortworth  tree ; 
and  he  adds : 

'*  If  we  consider  the  quick  growth  of  the  chestnut, 
compared  with  that  of  the  oak,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  inferior  bulk  of  the  Tortworth  Chestnut  to  the 
Cowthorp,  the  Bentley,  and  the  Boddington  oaks,  may 
we  not  venture  to  infer  that  the  existence  of  these  truly 
venerable  trees  commenced  some  centuries  prior  to  the  * 
era  of  Christianity  ?  ** 

The  oaks  here  alluded  to  by  Marshall  are  of 
immense  size.  The  Cowthorp  Oak  is  near  Wether- 
by ;  the  Bentley  Oak,  in  Holt  Forest,  near  Bent- 
ley  ;  the  Boddington  Oak,  between  Cheltenham 
and  Tewksbury  (vol.  ii.  pp.  127.  298.). 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be 
able  to  point  out  authentic  evidence  respecting 
the  true  dates  of  ancient  trees.  A  large  tree  is  a 
subject  of  interest  to  the  entire  neighbourhood :  it 
receives  an  individual  name,  like  a  river,  a  moun- 
tain, or  a  building ;  and  by  its  permanence  it 
aflfords  a  fixed  point  for  a  faithful  local  tradition 
to  rest  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  infidelity  of 
oral  tradition  is-well  known ;  and  the  mere  interest 
which  attaches  to  a  tree  of  unusual  size  is  likely 
to  give  birth  to  a  romantic  legend,  when  its  true 
history  has  been  forgotten.    The  antiquary  and 


the  botanist  may  assist  one  another  in  determining 
the  age  of  trees.  By  the  authentic  evidence  of 
their  duration  which  the  former  is  able  to  furnish, 
the  latter  may  establish  tests  by  which  their 
longevity  may  be  calculated.  L. 


UNES   ATTRIBUTED   TO   ADMIBAX   BTNQ. 

The  following  lines  are  copied,  verbatim  et  lite- 
ratim, from  a  window  pane  in  an  upstairs  room 
of  the  Talbot  Inn,  Ripley.  The  tradition  is  that 
they  were  written  by  Admiral  Byng,  who  was 
confined  in  the  room  as  a  prisoner  when  on  his 
way  to  Portsmouth ;  that  sentinels  were  placed  on 
the  staircase  outside;  that  during  the  night  the 
admiral  walked  past  the  sleeping  guard,  gathered 
some  flowers  from  the  inn  garden,  and  returned  to 
his  room ;  and  that  on  leaving  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  told  the  landlady  he  should  see  her  on  his 
way  back  to  London,  when  he  was  acquitted. 
'*  Come  all  you  true  Britons,  and  listen  to  me ; 
I'll  tell  you  the  truth,  you'll  then  plainly  see 
How  Minorca  was  lost,  why  the  kingdom  doth  ring, 
And  lay  the  whole  blame  on  Admiral  Byng. 

Sing  tantararara,  rogues  all,  rogues  all. 

**  Newcastle,  and  Hardwick,  and  Anson  did  now 
Preside  at  the  helm,  and  to  whom  all  must  bow; 
Minorca  besiecred,  who  protection  will  bring ; 
They  know  'tis  too  late,  let  the  victim  be  Byng. 
Sing  tantararara,  rogues  all. 

"  With  force  insufficient  he's  ordered  away ; 
He  obeys,  and  he  sails  without  any  delay; 
But  alas  I  'tis  too  late :  who  shall  say  to  the  king 
Minorca  must  fall,  why  accuse  Mr.  Byng. 
Sing  tantararara,  rogues  all. 

"  Minorca  now  falls,  and  the  nation  enraged ; 
With  justice  they  cry,  let  all  who  engaged 
In  traterous  deeds,  with  curst  infamy  swing: 
What !  none  to  be  found  but  poor  Admiral  Byng, 
Sing  tantararara,  rogues  all." 

Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
tradition,  or  that  the  verses  were  written  by  the 
unfortunate  admiral  ?  A.  C.  G. 

Ripley,  Nov.  10.  1851. 


A  CHAPTER    ON    EMBLEMS. 

"  An  history  of  emb'ems  in  all  languages,  with 
specimens  of  the  poetry  and  engravings,  accom- 
panied by  some  account  of  the  authors,  would  be 
a  very  interesting  contribution  to  our  literature." 
Thus  speaks  the  author  of  a  work  remarkable  for 
interest,  information,  and  elegance  of  taste,  viz.. 
Lives  of  Sacred  Poets,  by  Robert  Willmott,  Esq. ; 
and  truly  such  a  work  would  be  a  great  desideratum 
were  the  idea  here  suggested  efficiently  carried 
out. 

In  our  own,  and  in  other  languages,  many 
beautiful  poems— some  of  them  very  gems — exist, 
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"  Ae  most 


r  compo- 


attachetl  M,  tnd 
ridicjioii*  prints 

A  iMteful  collection  of  the  more  beautiful  poems, 
spirited  woodcuts,  or  ciitiravings  to 
aecoiupan/  them,  would  form  a  beautiful  volume. 
This,  however,  is  a  suajrcstioii  dificrcDt  from,  and 
jiidarj  tu,  Mr.  Wilhnotl'a. 
Imbleins,  figures,  sjnibols,  &c., 
.oceuti  of  associations  which  all  enl 
Atond,  all  gviiipatliise  with  man 
enrich  our  language,  enter  into 
thoughts  and  conversation,  as  we 
litlons  in  poetry  and  prose. 

Oflcn  thu  clearest  iilea&  wc  hnyc  oa  abstruse 
points  are  derived  from  them,  e.g.  tlic  ihamrock 
or  trufoil  is  an  emblem  of  the  Slewed  Trinity. 
Nothing  perhaps  helps  us  to  comprehend  the  resur- 
'  >n  of  the  body,  and  in  a  glorified  state  through 
preserving  its  identjtj,  as  thu  apostle's  illustration 
and  emblem  of  t^e  gramtk  of  corn. 

In  a  work  on  the  subject  it  would  be  desirable 
o  keep  the  classieiLl,  artistic,  political,  and  other 
embleius  ap^rt  from  the  sacred  and  moral,  &c- 

I  must  uow  say  a  few  words  on  a  book  of  em- 
alem^  entitled  Schola  Cordis^  tivi  Averti  a  Deo 
Cordii^  ad  eamdem  rcductio  et  iiutnictio,  Auihore 
Benedicto  Haefteno,  Aato.  1835.  (This  Benedict 
Hnutlen  was  also  the  author  of  Itegia  Via  Cracis, 
published  at  Antwerp  the  saioe  jcur  ns  the  above, 
'n  2  vols.  8vo ,  I  tlii^k,  and  afterwards  translated 
nto  French.)  This  work  suggested  Schola  Cordis, 
or  the  Heart  of  itself  gont  aviay  from  Qod,  brought 
bach  again  to  Him  anaiiatrvcted  by  Him,  in  J(L  VII 
Emblems :  London,  printed  for  M.  Blunder  at  the 
Castie  in  Cornhill,  1617,  12rao.  pp.  196.  The 
authorship  of  this  English  Schola  Cordii  is  grnc- 
rally  attributed  to  Christopher  Harvie,  the  author 
of  The  Synagogue.  (Vide  Lowndes,  and  a  note  in 
Pickering's  edition  of  George  Herbert.)  The  second 
edition  was  printed  in  1674,  third  in  1675,  fourth 
in  1676. 

Noiv,  JJr-  Tegu  in  1845  printed  an  edition  of 

this  Schola  Cordii  as  the  production  of  Francis 

Quarles ;  what  was  his  authority  I  know  not,  he 

certainly  diii  not  attempt  to  give  any. 

The  lust  three  books  of  Quarles's  EmhUms  < 


Quarles  sometimes  translates,  sometimes  para- 
phrases Hugo,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  original 
matter.  His  first  two  books  are  not  in  Hugo's 
work,  and  I  do  not  know  whence  they  are  derivedj 
nearly  all  the  cut^  contain  a  globe  and  cross- 
Herman  Hugo  had  the  talents  and  versatilitj 
which  characterise  his  order  (the  Order  of  Jesus). 
'  e  was  a  philosopher,  a  linguist,  a  theologian,  t 
poet,  and  a  soldier,  and  under  the  command  ol 
Spinola  is  said  to  have  performed  prodigies  o: 
Tidrmr."  He  was  the  author  of  De  prima  Scribend 
OrigiiK  et  Unieeria  Ret  LUeraria  Antiquitale,  ai 


3   f  g  1  Psnitenti 

i  I  I  SancUB. 
a  1.4]  J  Anjantis. 


sxcellent  work ;  and  aT  De  Militia  Equettriantiqiia 
'tnova  amongst  others.  U.ii  Book  ofEmblena  wu 
'--       "-'ished  I ■" 

Pia  Desideria. 

1.  Gemitus  f  i  1  Psnitentit. 

2.  Vota 

3.  Suspiri 
Sach  book  contains  fifteen  emblems.  The  prin' 
:ipal  editions  are,  Antv.  1624,  ed- prineeps;  Antv. 
1628.  1632;  Griecii,  1651;  tond.  1677^  sauJptJ- 
l>us  Robert!  Pawlet,  Chancery  Lane.  This  Lon- 
Ian  edition  contains  only  vent«,  whereas  all  the 
>ther  editions  contain  metre  and  prose  before  each 
aictnre,  the  prose  being  far  the  better  of  tUe  two. 
£\te  only  prose  that  Pawlet's  edition  has  it  a 
uotto  from  one  of  the  Fathers  at  tbe  back  of  each 
picture. 

There  are  two  or  three  English  translations. 
I  have  seen  but  one,  a  miserable  translation  of 
the  verse  pari,  I  suppose  from  Pawlet's  edition. 
There  are  short  notices  of  emblems  in  the  Retro- 
tpectice  Rertiew,  i».  123—140.;  Critical  Semew, 
tiept.  J801  (attributed  to  Southey);  see  also  WUl- 
mott'siiMsn/A'acrerfPriet*  (Wither  and  Quarles); 
Ctesar  Ripa's  Icanologia,  Padua,  1627  ;  and  Al- 
ciati  EmbUmata,  Lugf.  1614.  The  Fagel  Library, 
Trinity  College.  Dublin,  has  a  fine  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Pia  Deaideria,  and  upwards  of  sixty 
books  of  emblems,  prin<^ipally  Dutcb- 

P.  S.  —  When  I  penned  the  above  I  was  not 
nware  that  any  mention  of  the  School  of  the  Heart 
had  been  made  in  "  Notes  amd  Qdbries."  I  6nd 
in  Sunthey's  fourth  Common-place  Book  that  he 
quotes  from  the  School  of  the  Heart  as  Quarles's. 
He  has  the  following  note  on  Quarles's  Emblems : 
"  Phili})S  erroneously  says  that  the  emblems  are  a 
copy  fi^om  Hermannus  Hugo."  I  know  not  what 
Philips  exactly  intended  by  the  word  "copy;" 
but  if  any  one  doubta  what  I  have  before  said  re- 
specting these  Emblems,  let  bim  compare  Hugo 
and  Quarles  together.  I  forgot  to  give  the  title 
of  the  first  edition  of  Hugo :  Pia  Deiideria  Em- 
blematie,  Eleg"e  et  Affectibus.  SS.  Pairum  Itlmi- 
trala,  vtdgaoit  Boetiue  a  BoUwert,  Antv,  1624. 
4-Iso  the  title  of  our  English  translation  :  Pia 
Deiideria ;  or,  Divine  AddreaeM,  in  three  bootE 
■     '    tin  by  r  "  -     <->^-J  -^ 

. _■,  M.4., - 

dedicated  to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmarl , 
forty-seven  plates  by  Sturt,  Mawcokba. 


Herm.  Hugo,  Englished  by 
Edm.  Arwaker,  M.i.,  Lond.  1686,  Bvo.,  pp,  282., 
—  '  ■  "  "  nmark,     ''' 


Miuie  at  FuneraU. — Pennant,  in  his  MS.  relating 
to  North  Wales,  says,  "  there  is  a  custom  of  singing 
psalms  on  the  wsy  as  the  corpse  is  carried  to 
church"  (Brand's  Pop.  Ant.,  ed.  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 
p.  268.).     In  North  Devon  tbe  custom  t^sinpng 
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is  similar ;  but  It  is  not  a  psalm,  it  is  a  dirge.  I 
send  you  a  copjr  of  one  in  use  at  Ljnton,  sent  to 
me  by  my  sister.. 

Farewell  aH,  my  parents  *■  dear. 

And  all  my  friends,,  farewell ! 
I  hope  Vm  going  to  that  place 

Where  Christ  and  saints  do.  dwell. 

Oppressed  with  grief  long  time  I've  been. 

My  bones  cleave  to  my  skin,. 
My  nesh  is  wasted  quite  away 

With  pain  that  I  was  in. 

Till  Christ  his  messenger  did  send. 

And  took  my  life  away, 
Ta  mingle  with  my  mother  earth,. 

And  sleep  with  fellow  clay. 

Into  thy  hands  I  give  my  80ul> 

Oh!  cast  it  not  aside. 
But  favor  me  and  hear  my  prayer„ 

And  be  my  rest  and  guide. 

Affliction  hath  me  sore  oppress*d> 

Brought  me  to  death  in  time  ; 
O  Lord  I  as  thou  hast  promised. 

Let  me  to  life  return. 

For  when  that  Christ  to  judgment  comes^ 

He  unto  us  will  say. 
If  we  His  laws  observe  and  keep, 

"  Ye  blessed,  come  away." 

How  blest  is  he  who  is  prepar'd,, 

He  fears  not  at  his  death ; 
Love  fills  his  heart,  and  hope  his  breast. 

With  joy  he  yields  his  breath. 

Vain  world,  farewell  I  I  must  be  gone, 

I  cannot  longer  stay  ; 
My  time  is  spent,  my  glass  is  run, 

Grod's  will  I  must  obey* 

Another  dirge,  ending  with  the  sixth  stanza  of 
the  foregoing,  is  used  at  an  infant's  funeral ;  but 
the  rhyme  is  not  so  well  kept. 

Wm.  Duerant  Coopbr. 

Cheshire  Folk  Lore  and  Superstition.  —  There 
IS  in  this  town  a  little  girl,  about  thirteen  years 
old,  in  great  request  among  the  poor  as  a  charmer 
in  cases  of  burns  or  scalds.  Immediately  on  the 
accident  the  girl  is  fetched  from  her  work  in  the 
mill ;  on  her  arrival  she  kneels  down  by  the  side 
of  the  sufferer,  mutters  a  few  words,  and  touches 
the  individual,  and  the  people  believe  and  affirm 
that  the  sufferings  immediately  cease,,  aa  she  has 
charmed  the  fire  out  of  the  parts  injured.  The 
surgeon's  aid  is  then  called  in  to  heal  the  sores. 
The  girl  affirms  that  she  found  it  out  herself  by 
reading  her  Bible,  of  which  the  wonder-working 
charm  is  a  verse.  She  will  take  no  reward,  nor 
may  any  of  her  relatives  ;  if  she  or  they  were,  her 

*  Sister  or  brother,  as  the  case  may  be. 


power  would  be  at  an  end  She  is  an  ordinary^ 
merry,  playful  girl;  as  a  surgeon  I  ol'ten  come, 
across  her  m  such  accidents. 

I  know  some  other  such  charmers  in  Cheshire, 
but  none  so  young.  One,  an  old  man,  stops 
bleedings  of  all  kinds  by  a  similar  charm,  viz.  a 
verse  from  the  Bible.  But  he  does  not  require  to 
be  at  the  patient's  side,  his  power  being  equally 
efficacious  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles, 
as  close  by.  E.  W.  L- 

Congleton. 

^tnar  i^oUi. 

Talented, — Sterling,  in  a  letter  to  Carlyle,  ob- 
jects to  the  use  of  this  word  by  his  biographer 
in  his  Sartor  Resartus,  calling  it  a  hustings  and 
newspaper  word,  brought  in,  as  he  had  heard,  by 
O'Connell.  J.  O'G. 

Anagram. — Sir  J.  Stephen,  in  his  essay  on  T?ie 
French  Benedictines^  gives  an  anagram  of  Father 
Finavdis  of  the  Latinized  name  of  that  great  bib- 
liophagist  Magliabechi: — Antonius  Magliabechius 
— Is  unus  bibliotheca  magna. 

In  the  same  essay  he  says  that  Mabillon  called 
Magliabechi  '^  Museum inambulans,et  viva qusedam 
bibliotheca."  Possibly  this  is  the  origin  of  our 
expression  "  a  walking  dictionary.**  J.  0*G* 

Dictionary  of  Hackneyed  Quotations.  —  I  beg  ta 
inform  your  correspondent  who  suggested  such  a 
publication  as  a  Dictionary  of  Hackneyed  QuO' 
tations,  that  I  commenced  such  a  work  some  time 
ago,  and  hope  before  long  to  have  it  ready  for  the 
press. 

Every  common  quotation  or  familiar  proverb 
from  the  poets  will  be  ranged  with  the  context 
under  its  respective  authoi',  while  an  alphabetical 
index  will  facilitate  reference  to  any  particular 
passage.  I  doubt  not  the  readers  of  your  valuable 
periodical  will  assist  me  whenever  I  am  at  fault  as 
to  the  authorship  of  any  line  or  "household  word  ;'*" 
and  I  should  feel  at  the  present  time  much  obliged 
if  any  one  could  tell  me  where 

"  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,**^ 
may  be  found  ?  H.  A.  B. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


I    ^uerifi*. 

MASTERS   AND   MARSHALS   OF   THE   CEREMONIES? 

How  are  these  offices  now  held  ?  By  letters 
patent  of  the  crown,  or  by  the  lord  chamberlain's 
nomination  ? 

Where  can  any  list  of  these  offices  be  found  ? 
The  office  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  arrange  the  reception  of  all  foreign  minis- 
ters, and  their  departures,  was  formerly  an  office 
of  considerable  importance.  In  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  I.  it  was  held  seemingly  by  grants  from 
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crown.     In  1637,  Sir  John  Finett  saja  he  re-  of  your  correspondents  would   give  me  any  in- 

'ednews  of  the  deathof  Sir  LewisLewknor,  by  formation  regarding  tbe  extent  of  country  em- 

which,  in  rigbt  of  his  Majesty's  grant  of  reversion  braced,  i.e.  pariahea,  counties,  &c. ;  and  if  any 

by  letters  patent,  he  became  sole  Magt«r  of  tbe  part  of  it  baa  been  published  per  k,  and  when, 

deremunies — an  office  which  be  before  held  jointly  and  where.                                       Ahtiquasibnsib. 

with  Sir  Lewis  Lenknor.                             S.  E.  G.  InTemen. 


291.  "  Acu  iiiiali  meridi." — At  the  head  of  an 

^(not  Ouerfttf.  English  metrical  discourse  upon  the  admin istrstiun 

286.  Came  of  Transparency.  —  Seeing  through  of  justice,  in  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 

thedassofmywindowalandacape,andnotknow-  century,   in   the  Public  Library,   Cambridge,_   is 

ing  who  I  see  through  the  glass,  and  not  through  the  P'^ced  the  following  obscure  motto,  upon  which, 

shutters,  I  will  thank  one  of  your  philosophical  perhaps,  some  correspondent  can  throw  light;  - 

correspondents  to  tell  me  the  catae  oftranmarenxy.  "  O  judei  vi  fervid*  banc  seriflhis  arlem, 

.^GBOTDS.  Acu  tmali  merlda  .L  audi  alteram  partem." 

Gold  MeM  of  laie  DiJte  of  York.— IbAve  I  have  not  seen  tbe  MS.,  but  am  told  that  the 

a  small  gold  medal,  three- ijuarter  inch  in  diameter,  correctness  of  the  reading  may  be  depended  upon, 

a  head  with  inscription  —  C.  W.  G. 

"  Fredericus  dm  Eborac."  292.  Sir  Joshua  Hepiolds.  —  Having  the  early 

and  Rev.  r  catalogues  of  the  Royal  Academy  before  me,  I 

"Multisille  bonis  flebiliioccidit.     Non.  Ian.  1827."  Bee  that  in  1773  and  following  years,  .Sir  Joshua 

Were  many  such  struck  at  the  duke's  death,  or  exhibited  twelve  or  thirteen  works      You  will  find 

what  is  the  history  of  UP                             A.A.D.  they  stand  as  current  Nos,  m  the  bst.     Canyon 
inform  me  whether  they  hung  on  the  line,  that  is, 

288.   Compoaitionn    during    the   Protectorate. —  in  the  apace  of  privilege,  or  took  their  chance  with 

Where  is  there  any  account  or  list  of  these  ?     In  tbe  many  ?     Had  they,  under  his  own  eye,  been 

OldBeld's  History  of  Wabifieet,  p.  12.  Appendix,  grouped  together,  what  a  treat  it  must  have  been 

is  a  "  List  of  Residents  in  the  County  of  LincolD  to  see  them  1     Wbat  an  evidence  of  the  industry 

who  compounded   for   their   Estates   during   the  of  the  man !     Though   too   late  in   the   day  to 

Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell;"  but  he  gives  obtain    these  details    from    actual    observation, 

no  authority  or  reference.    Where  can  this  list  be  enough  may  be  recorded  or  remembered  through 

checked,  as  I  suspect  an  error  P                 W.  H.  L.  others,  to  assist  in  throwing  light  on  the  rules  and 

Fulham.  customsof  past  days,  which  n 

non     D  ■  .  1   fT  IT         TT         ,1,             i  ■  in  interest  while  they  tend  to 

im.B„.ld  Mfa.-Dpon  the  p.«nie„t  m  .„j  „,,„„,,,  „rg„l,  „.„. 

front  of  the  E„oh.o;e  B„,iol  there  are  four  v.ry  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^.    „„,,  !„„„„;,,  ,|,„ 

h.nd.oBe  broM.  table.  ^  .Undma  upon  a  mgle  ,j,,  „^,           ^  ,^,  ineteuin.  eurio.it,  .SekBr, 


S    .  1       ;    .t  .         •      r     %  T.      ;  ."■  "i-  "■»>•  P"'«  '•  •!■•  in»e"i»S  eurio.it,  ..ekB™ 

p«ie.t.l  eaob  ;  the  lop,  creul.r,  .W  t.o  feet  .n  ^^           ^,^^      j           .      „^,„,iun,  and  jeur 

djameter  w,tb  a  .l.ghtl,  raised  edge  round  tbem  J    j          ;      ;„  ^    j  "^  ^          rLa™.. 

Tt  i»  Hflirl  that  (hflv  wprp  nrwipntfld  tji  thp  Ttriotj-il  'J 


lid  that  they  were  presented  to  the  Bristol  .               _. 

merchants  for   them  to  pay  their  money    upon;  nenaiuin  uiue. 

but  when,  or  by  whom,  they  were  so  given,  I  have  293.   Great   Plrmgk   at    Castor  Church. —  Can 

not  been  able  to  learn.     A  friend   of  mine  who  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  the  history  of, 

was   lately  examining  them  was  told  that  they  or  afford  me   any  intelligence   about,  the   large 

were  formerly  called  "  Nails,"  and  gave  rise  to  the  plough  which  Dibdin,  in  his  Northern  Tour,  yiA.  \. 

saying,  "  Pay  down  upon  the  nail ;"  this  I  should  p.  44.,  tells  us  is  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 

think  must  be  an  error.     "  Solvere  ad  unguera"  suspended  in  Castor  Church,  extending  from  one 

would  be  found  to  be  older  than  they  are.     If  any  transept  to  the  other  P     In  a  foot-note  on  the  same 

of  your  correspondents  can  give  me  any  infnrma-  church,  he  apcaks  of  a  curious  ceremony,  as  prac- 

tion  respecting  them,  I  shall  be  obliged.  E.  N.  W.  tised  there  every  Palm  Sunday,  respecting  a  pe- 

Soutliirark.  culiar  tenure.     I  do  not  find  it  referred  to  in  any 
other  account  of  Castor  Church.    Bourne,  in  his 

290.    Macfarlane'x   Geographicci   Collection.—  ^n/ijuide*,  vol.  i.  p.  130^  gives  the  history  of  it, 

In  almost  every  work  treating  of  the  history  and  but  says  it  is  practised  at  Cdstor  Church  in  LSn- 

topographicid  antiquities  of  Scotland,  we  are  re-  colnshire.     Is  the  doctor  right  in  his  statement? 

ferrea   to    Mac/arlanc's  Oeograpkicat    Collection,  I  would  alao  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  is  still 

-iresarved  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  contiu'sed  at  Caistor  Church,  as  some  years  ago 

Tlus  MS.,  and  ila  author,  are  very  little  known,  an  act  was  tried  for  in  the  House  to  abolish  it. 

except  by  name,  lenortk  the  Tmy,  notwithstanding  R,  W.  Eluot. 

they  are  so  often  quoted.    I  should  be  glad  if  any  Hull. 


Ti 
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294.  Church  of  Si,  Bene't  Fink, -—Is  there  any 
copy  in  existence  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  grave- 
stones and  monuments  of  St.  6ene*t  Fink  in  the 
City,  adjoining  the  Exchange,  and  which  is  now 
pulled  down  ?  If  any  of  your  correspondents  can 
direct  me  to  any  transcript  of  them,  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  by  the  communication. 

Jas.  Crosslet. 

295.  Spectacles,  Inscription  on  a  Pair  of. — Will 
you  oblige  me  by  inserting,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  following  curious  inscription  round  the  rim  of 
a  pair  of  spectacles  found  in  a  stone  coffin  in  Om- 
bersley  Church,  Worcestershire,  some  years  since, 
when  the  oM  church  was  being  pulled  down.  It 
is  as  follows :  — 

"  JOHKRHARD  MAT  :    SEEL  BRB.  FETEB  CONRAD.  WIEQEL.'* 

This  occurs  on  each  rim,  and  I  should  be  glad 
of  an  explanation  of  the  words. 

J.  N.  B.  (A  Subscriber.) 

296.  Campbell, — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  what  he  supposes  Campbell  to  mean  when  he 
makes  the  sister,  in  delivering  her  curse  on  her 
brother,  say  — 

*•  Go  where  the  havoc  of  your  kerne 
Shall  float  as  high  as  mountain  fern  ! " 

Does  havoc  float?      Does  mountain  fern  float? 
What  is  the  effect  of  either  floating  high  f    The 
lines  are  in  "  The  Flower  of  Love  lies  Bleeding." 
Also  can  any  one  say  who  or  what  this  is  ? 

**  Fly,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  dismay 
Cbac*d  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  day  !*' 

The  lines  are  near  the  end  of  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope.  W.  W. 

Cambridge. 

297.  Family  ofCordeux, — What  is  the  origin  of 
the  name  ?  When  was  it  introduced  into  England? 
What  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  ? 
What  family  or  families  bear  gu.  three  stags' 
heads,  on  a  chief  arg.  two  griffins'  heads  erased  : 
Crest,  a  griffin's  head  erased  ?  Any  information  of 
the  Cordeux  family  more  than  fifty  years  ago  will 
confer  an  obligation  on  the  querist.  W.  H.  K. 

298.  Panelling  Inscription, — I  have  recently 
discovered,  in  my  investigations  for  the  History 
ajid  Antiquities  of  South  Lynn,  an  old  building  in 
this  town  which  bears  the  date  1605  on  one  of  its 
gables ;  and  in  the  course  of  my  peregrinations 
through,  I  find  some  old  panelling  with  the  date 
1676,  and  the  following  inscription  in  old  English 
(large)  characters : 

**  As  nothmge  is  so  absolutly  blest 

But  chance  may  crosse,  and  make  it  seeming  ill. 
So  Dothinge  cane  a  man  so  much  molest, 

But  God  may  chang,  and  seeing  good  he  will.** 

It  has  been  sutrs^ested  to  me  that  these  lines 
form  a  quotation  from  some  of  our  English  poets  ; 
if  so,  ot  whom  ?  for  it  is  of  great  importance  to 


me  to  know,  as  it  will  tend  considerably  to  con- 
nect the  date  with  the  building ;  and  if  the  lines 
can  be  traced  to  a  writer  of  the  period,  it  will 
establish  what  I  require  very  much,  and  assist  me 
in  my  researches.  J.  N.  C. 

299.  Infantry  Firing. — Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents refer  me  to  authentic  instances  of  the 
comparative  numbers  of  rounds  of  cartridges  fired 
in  action,  with  the  number  of  men  killed  ?  I  think 
I  have  read  it  in  Sir  W.  Napier's  i/w^^y  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  also  in  The  Times,  but 
omitted  to  make  a  note.  I  have  some  recollection 
of  60,000  rounds  being  fired,  and  only  one  man 
killed !  and  another  instance  of  80,000,  and  twenty- 
five  killed !  Any  remarkable  instances  of  the 
inefficiency  of  musketry  fire  will  be  acceptable. 

H.  Y.  W.  N. 


THE  BEYEBEKD   BICHABD   FARMER. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  379.) 

Assuming  that  the  principal  atrocities  of  the 
reverend  Richard  Farmer  are  his  Essay  on  the 
learning  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  substance  of  a 
note  on  Hamlet,  Act  V.  Sc.  2.,  I  shall  transcribe, 
as  a  hint  to  the  lovers  of  manly  criticism,  a  general 
character  of  that  writer,  a  character  of  his  Essay, 
and  the  note  in  question  :  — 

1.  ^  His  knowledge  is  various,  extensive,  and  recon- 
dite. With  much  seeming  negligence,  and  perhaps  in 
later  years  some  real  relaxation,  be  understands  more 
and  remembers  more  about  common  and  uncommon 
subjects  of  literature,  than  many  of  those  who  would 
be  thought  to  read  all  tbe  day  and  meditate  half  the 
night.  In  quickness  of  apprehension  and  acuteness  of 
discrimination  1  hare  not  often  seen  his  equal.**  — 
Samuel  Parr. 

2.  **  It  [the  Essay  on  the  learning  of  Shakespeare"] 
may  in  trutii  be  pointed  out  as  a  master-piece,  whether 
considered  with  a  view  to  the  sprightliness  and  vivacity 
with  which  it  is  written,  the  clearness  of  tlie  arrange- 
ment, the  force  and  variety  of  the  evidence,  or  the 
compression  of  scattered  materials  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass; materials  which  inferior  writers  would  have 
expanded  into  a  large  volume.'* —  Isaac  Reed. 

3.  "  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  Romghr 
hew  them  how  we  will.]  Dr.  Farmer  informs  me,  that 
these  words  are  merely  technical.  A  wooUman,  butcher, 
and  dealer  in  skewers^  lately  observed  to  him,  that  his 
nephew  (an  idle  lad),  could  only  assist  him  in  making 
them  ;  — *he  could  rough-hew  them,  but  I  was  obliged 
to  shape  their  ends.*  [To  shape  the  ends  of  wool-skewers, 
i.  e.  to  point  them,  requires  a  degree  of  skill ;  any  one 
can  rough-hew  them.]  Whoever  recollects  the  profes- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  father,  will  admit  that  his  son 
might  be  no  stranger  to  such  a  term  [such  terms].  I 
have  [frequently]  seen  packages  of  wool  pinn'd  up 
with  skewers.**  —  Stkevbns. 

This  note  was  first  printed  by  Malone  in  1780, 
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and  was  reprinted  by  him  in  1790;  the  portions 
within  brackets  having  been  added  in  1793  ?  It 
is  clear,  from  this  statement,  that  it  received  the 
deliberate  revision  of  its  author.  Now,  I  cannot 
deny  that  Farmer  related  the  anecdote  of  the 
wooUman  —  suspicious  as  is  the  character  of  the 
witness,  but  I  contend  that  the  observations  on 
it  should  be  ascribed  to  Steevens  alone ;  and  so 
I  shall  leave  your  critic  A,  E.  B.  to  his  own  re- 
llections.  Bolton  Coeney. 


ANGLO-CATHOLIC   LIBBABT. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  365.) 

A     SUBSCBIBEB      TO      THE      AnGLO  -  CaTHOLIC 

LiBBABT  has  discovered  one  fault  in  one  volume 
(published  in  1844)  of  a  series  which  now  extends 
to  sixty-three  volumes  ;  and  on  this  one  favlt  he 
builds  a  representation  which  implies,  in  general, 
incompetency  in  the  editors,  and  neglect  of  proper 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic  Library.  I  believe  the  character 
of  the  editions  of  most  of  the  volumes  sent  out  in 
this  series  is  sufficiently  known  to  theologians  to 
render  such  a  charge  as  this  of  little  importance 
as  respects  their  judgment.  But  it  may  not  be 
so  with  many   of  the  readers   of  "Notes  and 

QUEEIES." 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  rests  on  the  im- 
portance of  a  certain  passage  of  St.  Jerome 
bearing  on  the  Presbyterian  controversy, — on  the 
necessity  for  a  familiarity  with  that  c*ontroversy  in 
an  editor  of  Overairs  Convocation  Book, — and  the 
consequent  incompetency  of  a  person  not  thus 
familiar  with  it  to  edit  that  work  without,  not  the 
assistance  merely,  but  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  committee. 

Now  the  subject  of  episcopacy  is  7iot,  as  the 
Subscriber  alleges,  "the  principal  subject"  of  this 
Book ;  it  occupies  30  pages  out  of  272 :  nor  is  a 
familiarity  with  that  controversy  in  any  special 
way  necessary  for  an  editor  of  the  volume.  The 
subjects  of  which  the  Convocation  Book  treats  are 
wide  and  varied,  and  such  omnigenous  knowledge 
as  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  them  implies,  is 
not,  nor  could  bo,  required  in  any  editor,  nor  be 
expected  by  subscribers. 

The  committee  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library 
undertook  to  publish  careful  reprints  of  the  works 
of  our  old  divines ;  and  had  they  simply  reprinted 
with  accuracy  the  Convocation  Book^  as  published 
in  1690,  they  would  have  fulfilled  their  covenant 
with  the  subscribers.  They  did,  however,  much 
more. 

It  was  known  that  the  original  MS.  copy  of  this 
Book  was  preserved  at  Durham.  The  edition  of 
1690  had  been  printed  from  a  transcript  made  by 
Archbishop  Sancroft.  The  committee  therefore 
engaged  the  services  of  a  gentleman  whose  name 


is  well  known  as  an  accurate  editor  of  works 
existing  in  MS. 

This  gentleman  obtained  access  to  all  the  known 
MSS.  of  the  Convocation  Book;  viz.  1.  The 
original  copy,  and  papers  of  alterations  suggested 
as  it  passed  through  the  Upper  House,  preserved 
at  Durham.  2.  A  cotemporary  MS.  of  part  of 
the  first  book,  also  preserved  at  Durham.  3. 
Archbishop  Sancroft's  Transcript,  preserved  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge ;  and  4.  A  MS.  of 
the  first  book  belonging  to  Bishop  Barlow,  pre- 
served at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  These  MSS. 
were  carefully  collated,  and  the  variations,  in 
many  respects  curious  and  interesting,  were 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  and,  as  re- 
gards the  4th  MS.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  llie 
result  is  a  correct  edition  of  the  text  of  this  book, 
with  all  that  can  be  learned  of  its  variations — the 
book  so  highly  extolled  by  your  correspondent. 
And  I  hear  no  objection  alleged  against  the  care 
and  faithfulness  with  which  this  part  of  the  work 
has  been  executed :  your  correspondent  does  not 
appear  to  be  aware  of  anything  of  the  kind  having 
been  done. 

But  the  editor  went  still  further  —  he  not  only 
gave  the  subscribers  so  much  more  than  they  had 
bargained  for,  he  added  full  references  to  the  autho- 
rities quoted  in  the  book ;  and  when  the  passages 
were  important,  he  printed  them  in  full,  and  even 
added  references  to  works  in  which  the  arguments 
were  more  largely  handled.  Now  these  references 
appear  to  me  to  amount  to  many  hundreds.  They 
begin  with  Josephus,  and  run  through  Fathers, 
councils,  schoolmen,  Roman  Catholic  controver- 
sialists, ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the  chroniclers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  :  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  in 
looking  over  the  notes,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  of  these  passages  have  been  undiscovered  by 
the  editor,  and  he  honestly  says  he  has  not  found 
them;  one  of  these  is  the  unlucky  place  of 
St.  Jerome,  which  your  correspondent  happens  to 
know  something  about. 

The  remarks  of  your  correspondent  have  led 
me  to  examine  the  book,  and  I  refer  any  one  who 
has  the  least  regard  for  candour  or  fairness,  to 
do  the  same.  1  would  ask  them  to  judge  it  as 
a  whole,  to  see  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
references,  and  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them;  and  to  say  whether — because  he 
missed  one  passage,  and  knew  not  its  importance — 
the  editor  can  be  fairly  charged  with  incompe- 
tency ;  or  the  committee  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Library  accused  of  neglect,  in  leaving  the  work  in 
his  hands  without  exercising  over  him  such  super- 
vision as  implies  the  reading  every  sheet  as  it 
passed  through  the  press  ;  for  assistance  the  editor 
had,  and  amply  acknowledges  that  he  received,  at 
the  hand  of  the  superintending  editor. 

Anotheb  Subscbibeb  to  the 
Anglo-Catholic  Libbabt. 


Nov.  22.  1851.] 
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(VoI.iv.,  pp.  271.322.) 

Many  letters  of  Wolfe'a  will  be  found  published 
in  the  Naval  and  Military  Gazette  of  the  latter 
part  of  last  and  earl  j  part  of  this  year. 

By  the  statement  of  your  correspondent  Mb. 
Cdlb,  Wolfe  was  promoted  as  captain  in  Biirreli'a 
regiment  (at  present  the  4th,  or  king's  onn)  in 
1744.  Now  Burreli's  regiment  took  the  left  of 
the  first  lino  at  Cullodeu,  ao  that  Jamea  Wolfe, 
unless  absent  on  leave,  or  employed  on  particular 
duty,  must  have  been  in  that  action.  The  left  of 
the  second  line  was  occupied  by  "  Colonel  Wolfe's" 
rejtiment  (now  ihe  8th  or  "king's").  See  the 
"Rebellion  of  1743,"  by  Robert  Chambers,  in 
Constable's  Miscellany,  vol.  xvi.  p.  S6.  Captains 
of  nineteen  were  common  enoiigh  at  that  jwriod, 
but  Wolfe  is  the  only  one  whose  name  baa  excited 


As  to  Wolfe's  having  been  "  the  youngest 
general  ever  intrusted  with  such  a  responsible 
command"  as  that  at  Quebec,  your  correspondent 
surely  furgeis  Napoleon  in  modern,  and  the  Black 
Prince  in  more  remote  times. 

I  have  seen  at  Mi.  Scott's,  of  Cahircon,  in  the 
CO.  Clare,  an  engraving  of  Wolfe:  he  is  designated 
as  the  "  Heru  of  Louisburgh,"  and  ia  represented 
with  his  right  to  the  spectator,  the  right  band  and 
arm  raised  aa  if  enforcing  an  order.  The  features 
are  small,  the  noae  rather  "  cocked,"  and  the  face 
conveys  the  idea  of  spirit  and  determination  ;  he 
weara  a  very  small  three-cocked  hat,  with  a  plain 
black  cockade,  a  sort  of  frock  coat  reaching  to  the 
knees,  where  it  is  met  by  long  boots ;  there  are  no 
epaulets,  a  Iwlst  belt  confines  the  cout,  and  sup- 
porta  a  cartouche-box  in  front,  and  a  bayonet  at 
the  right  side,  and  he  carries  a  fusil  slung  from  his 
right  shoulder  "en  bandouilli^re." 

It  is  said  that  the  father  of  Wolfe  waa  an  Irish- 
man, and  I  have  been  shown  in  the  co.  Wicklow 
the  farm  on  which  it  is  said  tiiat  James  Wolfe  was 
born.  It  lies  near  New  town- Mount- Kennedy. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  name  has  been  made  cele- 
brated in  Ireland  within  the  last  half  century  by 
three  individuals :  first,  the  Lord  Kilwarden,  who 
was  murdered  during  Emmett's  riaing  in  1803; 
secondly,  the  late  Chief  Baron,  who  apelt  his 
name  "  with  a  difierence ;"  and  last,  not  least,  tlie 
'  '         ■  "  >  the   "Burial  of 


June   14,  which  appears  npon  the  EoU  of  that 

Since's  letters  lately  discovered  at  the  Chapter 
ouse,  Westminster.  (See  Ninth  Report  of  the 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Fublic  Recorde,  App.  Ti^ 
No.  5.)  This  letter  has  been  printed  in  one  of 
the  volumes  of  the  Sussex  Archffiological  Society, 
having  been  written  from  that  county.  For  such 
of  your  readers  as  may  not  have  either  of  these 
books  at  command,  I  will  give  the  material  part  of 
the  letter,  translated: 

"  On  Sunday,  Hie  I3th  of  June,  we  came  to  Mid- 
hurst,  where  we  found  the  lord  the  king,  our  bthcr; 
the  Monday  following,  on  account  of  certain  words 
which,  it  bad  been  reported  to  (he  lilng,  had  taken 
place  betaten  ui  onrf  the  Biihop  of  Chtiter,  he  was  so 
enraged  with  us  (hat  lie  has  forbidden  us,  or  any  of  our 
retinue,  lo  dnre  to  enter  hia  house ;  and  he  bu  for- 
bidden all  the  people  of  his  liousehold  and  of  the  ei- 
ehe(|uer  to  give  or  lend  us  anything  fur  the  support  of 
our  liouselioid.  We  are  staying  at  Midhurst  to  wait 
his  pleasure  and  favour,  and  we  shall  follow  after  him 
as  well  as  we  are  able,  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twehe 
miles  fr<Jm  his  hnuse,  until  we  have  been  able  to  re- 


(Vol.  iv.,  p.  338.)  , 

I  think  considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  this 

very  remarkable  incidenl  by  a  letter  of  the  prince 

hinuelf  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  dated  Midhurst, 


The  roll  contains  several  letters  which  show 
how  seriously  the  prince  mas  affected  by  his  father's 
displeasure,  and  how  the  king  was  appeaaed. 

By  the  letter  above  quoted,  the  "minister" 
appears  to  have  been  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  then 
treasurer  of  the  royal  household.  But  the  con- 
nexion between  the  prince's  case  and  that  of  Wil- 
liam de  Brewosa  does  not  appear,  unless  they  were 
on  intimate  terms,  as  is  not  Improbable  :  and  the 
punishmentof  the  prince  himself  is,  in  my  opinion, 
referred  to  as  a  precedent  or  justification  of  the 
punishment  imposed  upon  Brewea.  That  the 
severe  punishment  so  imposed  was  richly  deserved 
none  can  doubt  who  has  read  the  report  on  the 
Roll:  but  an  unfortunate  error  in  the  press* 
makes  it  appear  that  the  prince,  and  not  De  Brewes, 
was  the  culprit,  and  performed  the  penance. 

To  return  to  the  prince's  offence  and  punish- 
ment. He  appears  to  have  been  nearly  starved 
into  submission,  as  the  royal  prohibition  against 
supplying  him  with  articles  or  money  was  obliged 
to  be  removed  by  a  Letter  Close  directed  to  all  the 
aheiifla,  dated  Ospring,  22nd  July, 

The  whole  transaction  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  firmness  of  the  king.  Whether  the  prince*s 
letters  which  I  have  referred  to  make  out  a  case 
o(  kanhuess,  aa  regards  some  other  circumatancea, 
I  will  not  now  trouble  you  with.  But  while 
examining  cotemporary  documents  illustrative  of 
the  prince  and  his  correspondents,  I  met  with 
an  entry  upon  the  Close  Roll  (33  Edw.  I.)  too 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  determination  and 
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caution  of  Edward  I.  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
its  present  obscurity. 

On  the  27th  Norember  the  prince  addressed  a 
letter  to  Master  Gerard  de  Pecoraria,  earnestly 
beorsrinor  him  to  favour  and  forward  the  affairs  of 
Ralph  de  Baldok,  then  Bishop  Elect  of  London. 
The  "affairs"  in  question  were  the  removal  of 
certain  scruples  instilled  into  the  Papal  ear  against 
the  approval  of  the  bishop  elect ;  a  matter  gene- 
rally involving  some  diplomacy  and  much  money. 
Master  Gerard  was  employed  by  the  Pope  to  col- 
lect various  dues  in  England ;  and  so  his  good  will 
was  worth  obtaining.  But  the  following  Letter 
Close  will  show  how  he  received  his  "  quietus,"  as 
far  as  the  King  of  England  was  concerned  : 

•*  The  King  to  Ralph  de  Sandwich. — By  reason  of 
the  excessive  and  indecent  presumption  with  which 
Gerard  de  Pecoraria  is  making  oppressive  levies  and 
collections  of  money  in  various  places ;  by  whose 
authority  we  know  not,  for  he  will  not  show  it ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  same  is  highly  derogatory  to  our 
crown,  and  injurious  to  our  people,  and  many  com- 
plaints have  been  made  against  him  on  that  account ; 
We  command  you  to  take  the  said  Gerard  before  the 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London,  and  there  warn  him  to 
cease  from  making  the  said  levies,  and  to  quit  the  king- 
dom in  six  days,  provided  that  at  stich  warning  no  public 
notary  be  presenti  so  that  the  warning  be  given  to  the  said 
Gerard  alone,  no  one  else  hearing.  And  be  you  careful 
that  no  one  but  yourself  see  this  letter,  or  get  a  copy 
thereof, "* 

Who  can  doubt  that  such  a  mandate  was  strictly 
carried  out  ? 

I  regret  that  my  memoranda  do  not  preserve 
the  original  language.  Joseph  Bubtt. 

Mb.  Gibson  will  find  that  this  story,  as  well  as 
that  relative  to  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  is  also  told 
by  Mb.  Fobs  (Jvdges  of  England^  vol.  iii.  pp.  43. 
261.),  who  suggests  that  the  offence  committed  by 
Prince  Edward  was  an  insult  to  Walter  de  Lang- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  occasioned 
probably  by  the  boldness  with  which  that  prelate, 
while  treasurer,  corrected  the  insolence  of  Peter 
de  Gaveston,  and  restrained  the  Prince's  extrava- 
gance.   (Jhid,  p.  114.)  R.  S.  V.  P. 


copy  of  the  third  impression^  printed  at  "  London, 
by  lohn  Hauiland^  for  Hanna  Barres^  1625 ;"  and 
of  this  third  impression  a  /ac-simile  reprint  has 
passed  through  the  press  of  Messrs.  BlacKwood  in 
Edinburgh,  which  new  edition  corresponds  literal 
tim  et  verbatim  (line  for  line  and  page  for  pa^e) 
with  the  earliest  impression  known  to  exist,  which 
differs  materially  in  several  passages  from  the  re- 
print published  by  Mr.  Craufurd.  This  new  edi- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a  long  preface  or  disserta- 
tion containing  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
authoress  and  her  relatives,  and  to  a  number  of 
ladies  of  high  station  and  polished  education,  who 
during  the  period  intervening^  between  the  Re- 
formation in  England  and  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
distinguished  themselves  by  publishing  works  cha- 
racterized by  exalted  piety  and  refined  taste. 
With  regard  to  Mrs.  Joceline,  no  printed  work 
appears  to  have  preserved  correct  information. 
Genealogists  seem  to  have  conspired  to  change  her 
Christian  name  from  Elizabeth  to  Mary  or  Jane. 
The  husband  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  an 
old  Cambridgeshire  family,  the  Joscelyns  of  Ho- 
gington,  now  called  Oakington,  the  name  of  a  parish 
adjoining  to  Cottenham.  The  writer  of  the  pre- 
face seems  rather  disposed  to  trace  his  parentage 
to  John  Joscelyn  (Archbishop  Parker's  chaplain), 
who,  according  to  Strype,  was  an  Essex  man. 

But  I  have  probably  exceeded  the  bounds 
allotted  to  an  answer  to  a  Query.  J.  L. 

Edinburgh. 

The  Mothers  Legacy  to  her  unhorne  Child  is 
reprinted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Troubridge  Na- 
tional Schools,  and  can  be  procured  at  Hatchard's, 
Piccadilly.  J.  S. 


EUZABETH     JOCELINE  S     LEGACY     TO   AN   UNBOBNE 

CHILD. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  367.) 

Your  correspondent  J.  M.  G.,  whose  letter  is 
inserted  in  your  106th  Number,  labours  under 
various  mistakes  relating  to  this  small  volume. 
The  first  edition  was  not  printed  in  1684,  but 
more  than  sixty  years  earlier.  Moreover,  that 
edition,  or  at  least  what  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Craufurd 
appended  to  his  Sermons  in  1840  as  a  reprint,  is 
not  a  genuine  or  faithful  republication  of  the  ori- 
ginal work.    I  have  for  several  years  possessed  a 


JSittfiiti  to  ^Cnor  ^ntxiti* 

Coleridge: s  "  ChristaheV  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  316.).— I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  Coleridge  Papers,  under 
that  title,  nor  indeed  am  I  quite  sure  that  I  know 
at  all  to  what  papers  Mb.  Mobtimeb  Coixins  re- 
fers in  his  question.  On  this  account  I  am  not 
qualified,  as  he  will  perhaps  think,  to  give  an  opi- 
nion upon  the  genuineness  of  the  lines  quoted  as  a 
continuation  of  "  Christabel."  If  I  may  be  allowed, 
however,  to  hazard  a  judgment,  as  one  to  whom 
most  of  the  great  poet-philosopher's  works  have 
long  and  affectionately  been  known,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  express  an  opinion  against  the  right  of 
these  lines  to  admission  as  one  of  his  productions. 
I  do  it  with  diffidence ;  but  with  the  hope  that  I 
may  aid  in  eliciting  the  truth  concerning  them. 

I  presume  "  brookless  plash  "  is  a  misprint  for 
"brooklet*s  plash." 

The  expressions  "  the  sorrows  of  human  years," 
"wild  despair,"  "the  years  of  life  below,*  of  a 
person  who  is  not  yet  dead  and  in  heaven,  do  not 
seem  to  me,  a^  they  stand  in  the  lines,  to  be  in 
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Coleridge's  DUDner ;  but  eapeciallj  I  do  not  think 
tiie  couplet  — 

"  Who  felt  all  grief,  .11  wild  despair, 
That  the  race  of  man  may  ever  bear," 
ia  one  which  Coleridse  would  have  penned,  reading 
u  I  do  in  the  Aid*  to  Reflection,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
(edit.  Pickering,   1843)   his  protest   agKinet   the 
doctrine 

<'  holdea  by  mare  than  one  o^  these  diiines.  that  the 
■gonies  luliLTed  hj  CliriM  were  equal  In  amouut  to  the 
mm  total  of  the  torments  af  *11  mankind  here  and 
herealier,  or  to  the  ininiie  deht  which  ia  an  endless 
■uecession  of  Inatalnients  we  should  hare  been  paying 
to  the  divine  justif^e,  had  it  not  heen  paid  in  fiiU  by  the 
Son  of  God  incarnate  I" 

There  are  one  or  two  other  expressions  of  which 
I  entertain  doubt,  but  not  in  sufficient  degree  to 
nuke  it  worthwhile  to  dwell  upon  them. 

Are  we  ever  likely  to  receive  from  any  member 
of  Coleridge's  family,  or  from  his  friend  Mr,  J.  U. 
Green,  the  fragments,  if  not  the  entire  work,  of  his 
J^osopkiaf  We  can  ill  uiTord  to  lose  a  work 
the  conception  of  which  engrossed  much  of  his 
thoughts,  if  I  am  rightlj  infurmeil,  towards  tlie 
dose  of  hii  life.  '" — 


Dri/den^IUttstrations  by  T.  Bob  While  (Vol- 
Ivt  p.  294.).— My  father's  notes  on  Dryden  are  in 
my  possession.  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  saw  them. 
The  words  Matuyrvi  attributes  to  Sir  IValter  were 
used  by  another  comiBentator  on  Dryden  some 
thirtjr  years  since.  Axcebnon  Holt  Whitk. 

Lofeop,  Meanii^  of  (Vol.  i.,  p.  319.).— Zn/cojt, 
not  loieop,  is  clearly  the  true  reading  of  the  word 
about  which  I  inquired.  Loeecope  is  the  form  in 
which  it  is  written  in  the  Lynn  town-books,  as 
nell  as  ia  the  Cinque-port  charters,  for  a  reference 
to  which  I  have  to  tliank  your  correspondent 
L.B.L.  (Vol.i.,p.371.)  lam  now  flatisfied  that  it 
is  an  altered  form  of  the  word  lakcop,  which  occurs 
in  the  laws  of  Ethelred,  and  is  explained  in 
Thorpe's  ATieieitt  Lawt  and  laslitales  of  England, 
T<J.  i.  p,  294.,  note.  The  word  laneday,  which  is 
found  in  English  Middle- Age  writers,  meaning  "a 
day  appointed  for  settling  differences  by  arbitra- 
tion," IS  an  instance  of  a  simitar  change.  This 
must  originally  have  been  iak-dag,  though  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  word  is  met  with  in  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  documents.  But  in  Old-Norse  is  found 
L^dagr,  altered  in  modern  Danish  into  Laodag 
orLovdag.  C.W.G. 

HfidiSeton'a Epigrams  andSatyres,  1608  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  272.).— These  Epigrams,  about  which  Qosso 
inquires,  are  not  the  production  i>f  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton  the  dramatist,  but  of  "Richard  Middle- 
ton  of  Torke,  gentleman."  The  only  copy  known 
to  exist  is  among  the  curious  collection  of  books 
presented  by  the  poet  Drummond  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  EiUnburgh.     A  careful  reprint,  limited  to 


forty  copies,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1840, 
It  is  said  to  have  been  done  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  James  Haidment,  Esq. 

Edwabd  F.  Rinbadi-t. 

Lord  EdiDord  Fitzgerald  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  173.).— 
Your  correspondent  R.  H.  was  misinformed  as  to 
the  house  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  at  Harold's 
Cross,  from  the  fact  of  his  friend  confounding  that 
nobleman  with  another  of  the  United  Irishmen 
leaders ;  namely,  Robert  Emmett,  who  was  ar- 
rested in  the  house  alluiled  to.  Lor<l  Edward 
never  lived  at  Harold's  Cross,  either  in  avowed 
residence  or  concealment. 

E.  H.'s  note  above  referred  to,  provoked  the 
communication  of  L.  H,  M.  at  Vol.  iv.,  p.  230., 
who  seenis  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  Leinster  family 
for  neglecting  the  decent  burial  of  their  chivalric 
relative.  This  ia  not  merited.  The  family  was 
kept  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  how  the  body 
was  disposed  of,  it  being  the  wish  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  to  conceal  the  fJace  of  its  sepul- 
ture 1  as  is  evident  from  their  not  int^ring  it  at 
St.  Michan's,  where  they  interred  Oliver  Bond 
and  all  the  others  whom  the^  put  to  death  at 
Newgate ;  and  from  the  notoriety  of  their  having 
five  years  later  adopted  a  similar  course  with 
regard  to  the  remains  of  Robert  EmraetL  (See 
Maddcn's  Life  of  Emmett.)  But  is  he  buried  at 
St.  Werbui^h's  ?  Several,  and  among  others 
his  daughter.  Lady  Campbell,  as  appeju-s  firom 
L.M.M.'s  note,  think  that  he  is.  I  doubt  it.  Some 
years  since  I  conversed  with  an  old  man  named 
Ilammet,  the  superannuated  gravediggcr  of  St. 
Catherine's,  Dublin,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
officiated  at  Lord  Edward's  obsequies  in  St.  Cathe- 
rine's church,  and  that  they  were  performed  at 
night  in  silence,  secrecy,  and  mystery.       E.  J,  W. 

Earwig  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  274,), — I  do  not  know 
what  the  derivations  of  this  word  may  be,  which 
are  referred  to  by  ASQN  as  being  in  vogue.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  Johnson,  Richardson,  and 
Webster  do  not  notice  the  word  at  all ;  although  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  of  limited  or  provincial 
use.  In  Biiiley's  Scottish  Dictionarj/,  and  in 
Skinner's  Etymologicoit,  it  is  traced  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ear-wicga,  i.  e.  ear-beetle.  In  Bosworth's 
Dictionary  we  fiud  wiega,  a  kind  of  insect,  a  shoro- 
bug,  a  beetle.  C.  W.  G. 


and  Taplor  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  293.).— 
In  No.  103  of  "Nous  and  Qi3k«ies,"  under  the 
head  of  "  Sanderson  and  Taylor"  a  question  is 
put  by  W.  W.  as  to  the  common  source  of  the 
sentence,  "  Conscience  is  the  brightness  and  splen- 
dour of  the  eternal  light,  a  spotless  mirror  of  the 
Divine  majesty,  and  the  image  of  the  goodness  of 
God."  Without  at  all  saying  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon source,  I  would  beg  to  refer  W.  W.  to  "The 
Wisdom  of  Sdomon,"  c.  vii.  v.  26.,  where  "  wis- 
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dom"  is  described  as  "  the  brightness  of  the  ever- 
lasting light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  image  of  His  goodness."  The  coin- 
cidence is  curious,  though  the  Latin  expressions 
are  dissimilar,  the  verse  in  "  The  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon" being  as  follows  :  "  Nam  splendor  est  k  luce 
aeterna  et  speculum  efficacitatisDei  expers  maculae, 
ac  imago  bonitatis  ejus."  R.  M.  M. 

(A  Subscriber). 
Taunton. 

Island  of  j^Egina  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Panhellinms  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  255.).  —  In  Lempriere's 
Classical  Diet,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles,  1843,  is 
the  subjoined :  — 

•*  The  most  remarkable  remnant  of  antiquity  at  the 
present  day  is  the  temple  of  *  Jupiter  Panhellinius*  on 
a  mount  of  the  same  name  about  four  hours*  distance 
from  the  port,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
temples  in  Greece,  and  the  oldest  specimen  of  Doric 
architecture;  Dodveell  pronounces  it  to  be  the  most 
picturesque  ruin  in  Greece." 

And  in  Arrowsmith's  Compendium  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Geography,  1839,  p.  414. : 

"In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  is  Panhellinius 
Mons,  so  called  from  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellinius, 
erected  on  its  summit  by  ^acus." 

C.  W.  Markham. 

The  Broad  Arrow  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  315.).  — I  forget 
where  it  is,  but  remember  something  about  a  place 
held  by  the  tenure  of  presenting  the  king  with 
"  — — —  a  Broad- Arrow, 
When  he  comes  to  hunt  upon  Yarrow." 

I  would  however  suggest,  that  the  use  of  an 
arrow-head  as  a  government  mark  may  have  a 
Celtic  origin ;  and  that  the  so-called  arrow  may 
be  the  4^  or  a,  the  broad  a  of  the  Druids.  This 
letter  was  typical  of  superiority  either  in  rank  and 
authority,  intellect  or  holiness  ;  and  I  believe  stood 
also  for  king  or  prince.  A.  C.  M. 

Exeter,  Nov.  4.  1851. 

Consecration  of  Bishops  in  Sweden  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  345.).  —  E.  H.  A.  asks  whether  any  record 
exists  of  the  consecration  of  Bethvid,  Bishop  of 
Strengnas  in  the  time  of  Gustavus  I.,  King  of 
Sweden  ?  I  cannot  reply  from  this  place  with  the 
certainty  I  might  be  able  to  do,  if  I  had  access  to 
my  books  and  papers.  But  I  may  venture  to 
state,  that  the  "consecration"  (if  by  that  term  be 
meant  the  canonical  and  apostolical  ordination)  of 
Bethvidus  Sermonis,  in  common  with  that  of  all 
the  Lutheran  Bishops  of  Sweden,  is  involved  in 
much  doubt  and  obscurity ;  the  fact  being,  that 
they  all  derive  their  orders  from  Petrus  Magni, 
Bishop  of  Westeras,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
"  consecrated "  bishop  of  that  see  at  Rome  by  a 
cardinjd  in  a.d.  1524,  the  then  Pontiff  having 
acceded  to  the  request  of  Gustavus  Vasa  to  this 
effect.    It"  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  Petrus 


Magni  ever  received  proper  episcopal  consecra- 
tion, although  it  appears  probable  he  did.  I  en- 
deavoured at  one  time  to  ascertain  the  fact  by 
reference  to  Rome ;  but  though  promised  by  my 
correspondent  (a  British  Romanist  resident  there) 
that  he  would  procure  the  examination  of  the  Roll 
of  Bishops  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See,  and 
consecrated  by  Papal  license,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  whether  Bishop  Petrus  Magni's  name 
occurred  therein  or  not,  I  never  heard  more  of 
the  subject.  I  could  not  help  judging,  that  this 
silence  on  the  part  of  my  correspondent  (to  whom 
I  was  personally  unknown),  after  his  having  re- 
plied immediately  and  most  civilly  to  my  first 
communication,  was  very  eloquent  and  significant. 
But  still  the  doubt  remains  uncleared,  as  to 
whether  the  Swedish  episcopacy  possess  or  not, 
as  they  maintain  they  do,  the  blessing  of  an  apo- 
stolical and  canonical  succession.  G.  J.  R.  G^. 
Pen-y-lau,  Ruabon. 

Meaning  of  Spon  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  39.).  —  Is  the 
word  spooney  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
spanan,  sp6n,  asponen,  to  allure,  entice,  and  there- 
fore equivalent  to  one  allured,-  trapped,  &c.,  a 
gowk  or  simpleton  ?  If  C.  H.  B.  could  discover 
whether  those  specified  places  were  ever  at  any 
time  tenanted  by  objectionable  characters,  this 
verb  and  its  derivatives  might  assist  his  inquiries. 
He  will,  however,  see  that  Spondon  (pronounced 
spoondon)  in  Derbyshire  is  another  instance  of  the 
word  he  inquires  after.  Thos.  Lawrence. 

Ashby-de-la-  Zouch. 

Quaker  Expurgated  Bible  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  87.). — ^I 
can  inform  the  correspondent  who  inquires  whether 
such  a  publication  of  a  Bible,  which  a  committee 
of  Friends  were  intending  to  publish,  ever  took 
place,  that  no  committee  was  ever  appointed  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  adopt  the  English 
authorised  version  only,  as  may  be  seen  by  their 
yearly  epistle  and  other  authorised  publications. 
I  have  inquired  of  many  Friends  who  were  likely 
to  know,  and  not  one  ever  heard  of  what  the  au- 
thoress of  Quakerism  states. 

A  Member  of  the  Society  op  Friends. 

Cozens  the  Painter  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  368.). — In  Rose*s 
Biographical  Dictionary  it  is  stated  that  Alexander 
Cozens  was  a  landscape  painter,  born  in  Russia, 
but  attaining  his  celebrity  in  London,  where  he 
taught  drawing.  In  1778  he  published  a  theo- 
retical work  called  The  Principle  of  Beauty  relative 
to  the  Human  Face,  with  illustrations,  engraved  by 
Bartolozzi.     He  died  in  1786.  J.  O'G. 

Authors  of  the  Homilies  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  346.).  — 
Allow  me  to  say  that  in  the  reply  to  the  inquiry 
of  G.  R.  C.  one  work  is  omitted  which  will  afford 
at  once  all  that  is  wanted  :  for  the  Preface  to  Pro- 
fessor Corrie's  recent  edition   of  the  Homilies^ 
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printed  at  the  Pitt  Press,  contains  the  most  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  their  authors.        W.  K.  C. 

•  College,  Ely, 

HOTI68   ON  BOO^S,   S4XE8,    CATALOQUES,   ETC. 

■  We  had  occasion,  some  short  time  since,  to  speak  in 
terms  of  deserved  commendation  of  the  excellent  Hand- 
hqoh  to  the  Antiquities  of  the  British  Museum  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Vaux.  Another  and  most  im- 
portant department  of  our  great  national  collection  has 
just  found  in  Dr.  Mantell  an  able,  scientiHc,  yet  popu- 
lar expositor  of  its  treasures.  His  Petrifactions  and 
their  Teachings,  or  a  Handbook  to  the  Gallery  of  Organic 
Ifemains  in  the  British  Museum,  forms  the  new  volume  of 
Bobn*s  Scientific  Library ;  and,  thanks  to  the  acquire- 
ments of  Dr.  Mantell,  his  good  sense  in  divesting  his 
descriptions,  as  much  as  possible,  of  technical  language, 
and  the  numerous  well-executed  woodcuts  by  which 
it  is  illustrated,  the  work  is  admirably  calculated  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  prepared ; 
namely,  to  serve  as  a  handbook  to  the  general  visitor  to 
the  Gallery  of  Organic  Remains,  and  as  an  explanatory 
Catalogue  for  the  more  scientific  observer. 

To  satisfy  the  deep  interest  taken  by  many  persons, 
who  are  unable  to  study  the  phenomena  themselves, 
in  the  numerous  new  and  remarkable  facts  relating  to 
the  formation  and  temperature  of  the  globe,  and  to  the 
movements  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well 
as  to  the  influence  of  both  on  climate,  and  on  the 
adaptation  of  the  earth  for  the  dwelling  of  man,  which 
the  exertions  of  scientific  men  have  of  late  years  re- 
vealed, was  the  motive  which  led  Professor  Buff  to 
write  his  Familiar  Letters  on  the  Physic*  of  the  Earth  ; 
treating  of  the  chief  Mcmements  of  the  Land,  the  Waters, 
and  the  Air,  and  the  Forces  that  give  rise  to  them :  and 
Dr.  Hoffman  has  been  induced  to  undertake  an  English 
edition  of  them  from  a  desire  of  rendering  accessible  to 
the  public  a  source  of  information  from  which  he  has 
derived  no  less  of  profit  than  of  pleasure  :  which  profit 
and  which  pleasure  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  shared 
by  a  large  number  of  readers  of  this  unpretending  but 
very  instructive  little  volume. 

Wdsh  Sketches,  chiefly  Ecclesiastical,  to  the  close  of 
the  Twelfth  Century,  These  sketches,  which  treat  of 
Bardism,  the  Kings  of  Wales,  the  Welsh  Church, 
Monastic  Institutions,  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  amiable  author  of  the  Essays  on 
Churdi  Union,  and  are  written  in  the  same  attractive 
and  popular  style. 

About  five-and- thirty  years  ago  the  Treatment  of  the 
Insane  formed  the  subject  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
and  the  publio  mind  was  shocked  by  the  appalling 
scenes  revealed  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  the  publication  of  them  did  its  work ; 
for  that  such  scenes  are  now  but  matters  of  history,  we 
owe  to  that  inquiry.  The  condition  of  the  London 
Poor,  in  like  manner,  is  now  in  the  course  of  investi- 
gation ;  not  indeed  by  an  official  commission,  but  by  a 
private  individual,  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew,  who  is  gather- 
ing* by  personal  visits  to  the  lowest  haunts  of  poverty 
and  its  attendant  vices,  and  from  personal  communica- 


tion with  the  people  he  is  describing,  an  amount  of  fact 
illustrative  of  the  social  condition  of  the  poorest  classes 
in  this  metropolis,  which  deserves,  and  must  receive, 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  statesman,  the  moralist,  and 
the  philanthropist.  His  work  is  entitled  London  Labour 
and  the  London  Poor,  a  Cyclop<Bdia  of  the  Condition  and 
Earnings  of  those  that  will  work,  those  that  cannot 
work,  and  those  that  will  not  work.  Vol.  I.  The 
London  Street  Folk,  is  just  completed.  It  is  of  most 
painful  interest,  for  it  paints  in  vivid  colours  the 
misery,  ignorance^  and  demoralisation  in  which  thou- 
sands are  living  at  our  very  doors ;  and  its  perusal  must 
awaken  in  every  right-minded  man  an  earnest  desire  to 
do  his  part  towards  assisting  the  endeavours  of  the 
honest  poor  to  earn  their  bread  —  towards  instructing 
the  ignorant,  and  towards  reforming  the  vicious. 

Catalogues  Receivkp.  —  Williams  and  Norgate*s 
(14.  Henrietta  Street)  German  Book  Circular  No.  28. ; 
J.  Lilly's  (19.  King  Street)  very  Cheap  Clearance 
Catalogue  No.  2.;  J.  Miller*s  (43.  Chandos  Street) 
Catalogue  No.  31.  of  Books  Old  and  New;  W. 
Brown's  (130.  Old  Street)  Register  of  Literature, 
Ancient,  Modern,  English,  Foreign,  No.  1. ;  T.  Kers- 
lake's  (3.  Park  Street,  Bristol)  Catalogue  of  Geological 
and  Scientific  Library  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Williams. 
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Hunter's  Deanery  op  Doncastbr.    Vol.  I.     Large  or  small 

paper. 
Clare's  Rural  Muse. 
Christian    Piety   freed    from   the    Delusions   of    Modern 

Enthusiasts,    a.d.  1756  or  1757. 
An  AN3WER  TO  Father  Huddlbstonb's  Short  and  Plain  Way 

TO  the  Faith  and  Church.    By  Samuel  Grascombe.  London, 

1703.  8vo. 
Reasons  for  Abrogating  the  Test  imposed  upon  all  Members 

OP  Parliament.    By  Samuel  Parker,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxon. 

1688.    4to. 
Lewis's  Life  of  Caxton.    8vo.    1737. 
Catalogue  of  Joseph  Ames's  Library.    Svo.    1760. 
Tr*pp*s  Commentary.    Folio.     Vol.  I. 
Whitlay's  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament.  Folio.  Vol.  L 

1706. 
Long's  Astronomy.    4to.    1742. 
Mad.  D'Arblay's  Diary.    VoL  II.    1842. 
Adams'  Moral  Tales. 
Autobiography  of  Dr.  Johnson.    1805. 
Willis's  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (10«.  6d.  will  be 

paid  for  a  copy  in  good  condition.) 
Carpenter's  Deputy  Divinity  ;  a  Discourse  of  Conscience. 

12mo.     1657. 
A  True  and  Lively  Representation  of  Popery,  shewing  that 

Popery  is  only  New  Modelled  Paganism,  &c.,  1679.    4to. 
Erskine's  Speeches.     Vol.11.     London,  1810. 
Hare's  Mission  op  the  Comforter.     Vol.  I.    London,  1846. 
Hope's  Essay  on  Architecture.    Vol.  I.    London,  1835.    2nd 

Edition. 
Moller's  History  op  Greece.    Vol.  II.    (Library  of  Useful 

Knowledge.  Vol.  XVII.) 
Romilly's  (Sir  Samuel)  Memoirs.    Vol.11.    London,  1840. 
Scott's  (Sir  W.)  I^ife  op  Napoleon.    Vol.  I.    Edinburgh,  1837. 

9  Vol.  Kdition. 
Robert  Wilson's  Sketch  op  the  History  op  Hawick.    Small 

Svo.     Printed  in  182.5. 
James  Wilson's  Annals  of  Hawick.    Small  8to.    Printed  in 

1850. 
Barrington's  Sketches  op  his  own  Time.    VoL  III.   London, 

1S30. 
British  Poets  (Chalmers',  Vol.  X.)    London,  1810. 
Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son.    Vol.  III.    London,  1774. 
Constables  Miscellany..    Vol.  LXXV. 
Scott's  Novels.      Vol.   XXXVI.    (Redgauntlet,   II.)  ;    Vols. 

XLI V.  XLV.  (Ann  of  Grerstein,  I.  &  II.)    48  Vol.  Edition. 
Smollett's  Works.    Vols.  II.  &  IV.     Edinburgh,  1800.     2nd 

Edition. 
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THOMAS   MORE   AND   JOHN    FISHEB. 

Although  I  am  afraid  "  Notes  and  Queries  " 
may  not  be  considered  as  open  to  contributions 
purely  bibliographical,  and  admitting  I  am  uncer- 
tain whether  the  following  copy  of  the  treatise  of 
John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  has  been  l>efore 
noted,  I  am  induced  to  send  this  extract  from 
Techener's  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile  for  May  1851. 
The  book  is  in  the  library  at  Douai. 

**  This  Treatise  concernynge  the  fruytful  Sayngcs  of 
David  the  King  and  prophete  in  tlie  seven  pen ytencyall 
psalmeSt  devydcd  in  ten  sermons,  was  made  and 
compyled  by  the  ryght  reverente  fader  in  god  Johan 


Fyssher,  doctour  of  dyvinyte  and  bysshop  of  Rochester, 
at  the  ej^ortacion  and  sterynge  of  the  most  excellent 
prync^sse  Margarete,  Count^sse  of  Riehemount  and 
Derby,  and  mod^r  ta  our  souverayne  Lorde  Kynge 
Hery  the  VII." 

It  is  described  as  a  small  4to.,  printed  upon 
vellum,  in  Gothic  letters,  at  London,  1509,  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  contains  146  leaves.  On 
the  first  leaf  it  has  a  portcullis,  crowned  with  the 
motto  "  Dieu  et  mon  Droit.'*  On  the  recto  of  the 
last  leaf  there  is  — 

"  Here  endeth  the  exposycyon  of  the  7  psalmes. 
Enprynted  at  London  in  the  fletestrete,  at  the  sygne  of 
y*  Sonne,  by  VVynkyn  de  Worde.  In  the  yere  of  oure 
lorde  M.CCCCC.VIII.  )•  16  day  of  y"  moneth  of  Juyn.  The 
XXIII.  yere  of  y'  reygne  of  our  souverayne  Lord^  Kynge 
Hery  the  Seventh." 

At  the  back,  there  is  the  sun,  th9  monogram  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde— the  letters  W.  C.  displayed 
as  usual  —  and  beneath,  "  Wynkyn  de  Worde." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  book,  *'sur  une  garde  en 
vdlin"  (a  fly-leaf  of  vellum  ?),  there  ia  written  in  a 
very  neat  hand  the  following  ten  verses,  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  of  Thomas  Morus  and  of  his  friend 
John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  : 

♦•  The  surest  meanes  for  to  attaine 
The  perfect  wave  to  endlesse  blisse 
Are  happie  lief  and  to  remaine 
^ythju  ye  church  where  virtue  is; 
And  if  thy  conscience  be  sae  sounde 
To  thinse  thy  faith  is  truth  indeede 
Beware  in  thee  noe  schisme  be  founde 
That  unitie  may  have  her  meede ; 
If  unitie  thow  doe  embrace 
In  heaven  (en  ?  )joy  possesse  thy  place." 

Beneath  — 

"  Qui  non  recte  vivit  in  unitate  ccclesiae 
Catholicce,  salvus  esse  non  potest." 

And  lower  on  the  same  page  — 

"  Thomas  Morus  diis  cancellarius  Angliae 
Joh.  Fisher  Epus  Roffensis." 

It  is  traditionally  reported,  upon  the  testimony 
of  some  Anglican  Benedictines  (an  order  now  ex- 
tinct), that  the  lines  which  contain  the  profession 
of  faith,  and  those  which  follow,  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Bishop  Fisher,  and  that  the  work  was 
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presented  by  him  to  the  chancellor,  during  their 
imprisonment,  wlien  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
chancellor  was  denied  the  consolation  of  his  books. 

In  the  same  library  there  is  a  fine  Psalter,  which 
belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Livre  dCHeures 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  here  also  to  be  found : 
*'  Maria,  glorious  martyr  and  Queen  of  Scotland." 
It  is  conjectured  these  books  were  brought  to 
Douai  by  the  fugitive  English  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  In  1790  their  collections  were  confiscated 
and  given  to  the  public  library  of  Douai.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
authenticity  of  the  Heures  a  FtTsage,  stated  to 
have  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Upon 
this  point  one  may  be  permitted  to  be  sceptical. 
I  have  myself  seen  two.  One  of  these,  it  was  said, 
had  been  used  by  Mary  on  the  scaffold,  and  con- 
tained a  note  in  the  handwriting,  as  I  think,  of 
James  II.  attesting  the  fact.  It  was  understood  to 
have  been  obtained  from  a  monastery  in  France. 
The  other,  a  small  Prayer  Book  MS.  in  vellum,  of 
good  execution,  had  the  signature  "  M."  with  a 
line  I  think  over  it  of  "  O  Lord,  deliver  me  from 
my  enemies !  *'  in  French.  I  am,  however,  now 
writing  from  memory,  and,  in  the  first  case,  of  very 
many  years. 

Whether  the  line,  "Maria,  glorious  martyr  and 
Queen  of  Scotland,"  be  written  in  the  Psalter,  or 
has  been  added  by  the  mental  excitement  of 
M.  Duthilloeul,  the  librarian  at  Douai,  I  cannot 
decide.  Tiie  grand  culmination  of  "  and  Queen  of 
Scotland"  forms  doubtless  a  very  striking  anti- 
thesis :  but  neither  the  possessor  of  the  book  nor  a 
priest  would  have  so  sunk  the  martyr,  although 
a  woman  and  a  queen  were  alike  concerned,  as 
this  line  does.  Lowndes  states  there  is  a  copy  of 
^the  bishop's  treatise  on  vellum  at  Cambridge.  A 
copy  is  in  the  British  Museum;  but  the  title, 
according  to  Lowndes,  has  seven  sermons.  It  will 
be  observed  the  title  now  given  has  ten.         S.  H. 
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The  social  elements  of  society  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  more  simple  in  their  character  and 
development  than  at  the  present  period.  The 
population  was  comparatively  small,  and  therefore 
the  strivings  for  success  in  any  pursuit  did  not 
involve  that  severe  conflict  which  is  so  frequently 
the  case  in  the  present  day.  Society  then  was 
more  of  a  community  than  it  is  now.  It  had  not 
public  bodies  to  aid  it.  It  was  left  more  to  its  own 
inherent  resources  for  recif)rocal  good,  and  for 
mutual  help.  The  temptations  to  evade  and  dis- 
semble, in  matters  of  business,  or  private  and 
public  negotiations,  were  not  so  strong  as  they  now 
are.  Its  transactions  were  more  transparent  and 
defined,  because  they  were  fewer  and  less  compli- 
cated than  many  of  our  own.     We  readily  gfant 


that  society  now,  in  its  social,  religious,  and  com- 
mercial aspects,  enjoys  advantages  immeasurably 
superior  to  those  of  any  former  period ;  still  there 
are  some  few  advantages  which  it  had  then,  that 
it  cannot  possess  now.  The  following  advertise- 
ments, from  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  will  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks  : 
From  a  Collection  for  Improvement  of  Husbandry 

and  Trade. 

Friday,  January  26,  1693. 
"  One  that  is  fit  to  keep  a  Warehouse,  be  a  Steward, 
or  do  any  Business  that  can  be  supposed  an  intelligent 
Man  that  has  been  a  Shopkeeper  is  fit  for,  and  can  give 
any  Security  that  can  be  desired,  as  far  as  Ten  Thou- 
sand Pound  goes,  and  has  some  Estate  of  his  own,  de- 
sires an  Employment  of  One  hundred  Pounds  a  year, 
or  upwards.     I  can  give  an  account  of  him." 

That  a  man  having  10,000Z.  to  give  as  security, 
and  in  possession  of  an  estate,  should  require  a 
situation  of  lOOZ.  per  annum,  sounds  oddly  enough 
in  our  ears.  "I  can  give  an  account  of  him,"  de- 
notes that  the  editor  was  a  man  well  known  and 
duly  appreciated.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
scribe  useful  in  many  ways.  He  was  known,  and 
knowing. 

Friday,  February  2,  169J. 

"  A  very  eminent  Brewer,  and  one  I  know  to  be  a 
very  honest  Gentleman,  wants  an  Apprentice.  I  can 
give  an  account  of  him." 

In  what  sense  the  word  "  honest"  must  here  be 
taken  it  is  diflScult  to  define.  As  an  eminent 
brewer,  we  should  naturally  conclude  he  must 
have  been  an  honest  man.  He  is  here  very  emi- 
nent and  very  honest. 

Friday,  March  16,  169}. 

"  Many  Masters  want  Apprentices,  and  many  Youths 
want  Masters.  If  they  apply  themselves  to  me,  I'll 
strive  to   help   them.      Also   for  variety  of    valuable 


services. 


Here  is  the  editor  of  a  paper  offering  his  help 
to  masters  and  apprentices  for  their  mutual  good. 
Let  us  suppose  an  advertisement  of  this  kind  ap- 

E earing  in  The  Times  of  our  own  day.  Printing- 
ouse  Square  would  not  contain  a  tithe  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  would  present  themselves  for  the 
reception  of  this  accommodating  aid.  In  such  a 
case  the  editors  (as  it  regards  their  particular 
duties)  would  be  cyphers,  for  a  continuous  absorp- 
tion of  their  time  would  necessarily  occur  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  benevolent  offer.  This  adver- 
tisement may  be  considered  as  mvltum  in  parvo, 
giving  the  wants  of  the  many  in  an  announcement 
of  three  or  four  lines,  connecting  them  with  a 
variety  of  services  which  in  those  days  were  thought 
to  be  valuable.  How  greatly  are  we  assisted  by 
these  little  incidents  in  forming  correct  .views  of 
the  state  of  society  at  that  period. 

The  next  advertisement  shows  the  value  set 
upon  the  services  of  one  who  was  to  ])erforin  the 
duties  of  a  clerk,  and  to  play  well  on  the  violin. 
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**  If  any  youn^  Maa  that  plays  well  on  a  Violin,  and 
i^.rites  a  good  Hand,  desires  a  Clerkship,  I  can  help 
him  to  Twenty  Pounds  a  year.'* 

Of  course  twenty  pounds  was  of  more  value  then 
than  it  is  now :  still  it  seems  a  small  sum  for  the 
performance  of  such  duties,  for  twelve  months. 
Here  is  musical  talent  required  for  the  amusement 
of  others,  in  combination  with  the  daily  duties  of 
a  particular  profession.  An  efficient  musician,  and 
a  good  writer,  and  all  for  20/.  per  annum!  We 
learn  by  the  editor's  "  I  can  help  him,"  his  readiness 
to  assist  all  who  would  advertise  in  his  journal,  to 
obtain  those  employments  which  their  advertise- 
ments specified. 

Friday,  April  6,  1694. 
"  A  Grocer  of  good  Business  desires  an  Apprentice 
of  good  growth." 

The  *'  good  growth "  must  have  been  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  of  height  and  strength. 

My  next  article  shall  be  devoted  to  advertise- 
ments of  another  class,  further  illustrating  the 
state  of  society  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  people 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

H.  M.  Bealby. 

North  Brixton. 


TREATISE   OF   EQUIVOCATION. 

As  having  originated  the  inquiry  in  "Notes 
AND  QuEEiEs"*  respecting  this  Treatise,  under 
the  signature  of  J.  M.,  I  feel  great  obligation  both 
to  the  editor  of  that  journal,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Treatise  itself,  for  having  brought  it  to  light  by 
publication,  and  added  it  to  the  stock  of  accurate 
and  very  important  historical  information.  Indeed, 
a  real  vacancy  was  left  for  it ;  and  it  is  a  subject 
of  high  self-gratulation,  that  a  boon  previously,  and 
for  a  length  of  time,  hidden  and  unproductive,  is 
now  accessible  and  operative  without  limit.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  all  your  reader.*?,  and  the  whole 
reading  public,  join  with  me  in  rejoicing  that  the 
editorship  of  the  work  has  fallen  into  hands  so 
competent  and  so  successful. 

I  was,  not  for  ten,  but  twenty  years  or  more,  in 
quest  of  the  MS.  now  so  happily  made  public  pro- 
perty, and  should  have  fallen  upon  it  much  earlier, 
but  for  the  misleading  title  under  which  it  appears, 
where  it  is  really ;  for  it  has  been  found.  In  the 
Catalogue  Lib.  MSS. :  Ox.  1697,  among  the 
Laudian  MSS.  appears,  p.  62.,  "968.95.  A  Trea- 
tise against  Equivocation^  07*  fraudulent  Dissimula- 
tion,^'* Against!  when  no  such  word  is  in  the 
original,  and  the  real  matter  and  meaning  is  for  ! 
I  had,  at  some  early  time,  marked  the  very  entry  ; 
but  presuming  that  the  work  had  been  actually 
printed  (which  I  believe  it  was  in  a  very  few 
copies,  whicji  have  disappeared),  naturally  enough 

♦  Voi.i.,  pp.  263.  357.;  Vol.  il,  pp.  136.  168.  446. 
490. 


I  did  not  pursue  the  search  in  that  direction. 
Others,  I  am  happy,  have,  and  I  am  gratified. 

The  work  is  very  important ;  for  there  is  not  a 
work  more  evidently  genuine  and  authentic  than 
this  is  proved  to  be  by  plain  historic  evidence, 
both  as  to  the  document  itself  and  the  facts  which 
it  attests.  The  witness,  or  witnesses,  appearing 
in  it,  give  their  testimony  respecting  themselves 
with  the  most  unsuspectable  simplicity.  They 
meant  not,  and  have  not,  misrepresented  them- 
selves :  they  have  proclaimed  their  own  doctrine 
for  themselves  respecting  Equivocation  and  Men- 
tal Reservation  —  the  last  of  which  is  really  of 
most  importance ;  and  it  was  most  needful  to  the 
Koman  body  at  the  time,  and  under  their  circum- 
stances. Their  object,  for  mere  safety,  was  con- 
cealment as  to  their  resorts  or  residences.  They 
could  not  exist,  as  they  did,  without  the  assistance 
and  knowledge  of  many  individuals,  some  of  in- 
ferior class.  Against  the  incessant  inquiries  to 
which  they  were  exposed  they  had  no  defence,  ex- 
cept the  power  of  disappointing  or  misleading  by 
ambiguity  or  deception,  which  was  completely 
secured  by  reserved  termination  in  the  mind  to 
any  uttered  declaration.  Now,  there  is  in  this 
very  Treatise  plain  admission  that  all  the  co-reli- 
gionists of  the  endangered  party,  particularly  a 
lady  who  is  distinctly  noticed,  were  not  convinced 
of  the  moral  rectitude  of  such  a  procedure ;  and  it 
was  necessary,  or  expedient,  that  their  hesitation 
should  be  removed.  And  this  seems  to  be  the 
main  object  of  the  present  work.  How  far  it  has 
succeeded  must  depend  upon  the  evidence  which 
is  adduced. 

We  have  generally  had  the  doctrine  of  the 
Koman  body  on  the  subject  of  the  Treatise  pre- 
sented by  0[>ponents  ;  here  we  have  it  as  delibe- 
rately stated  by  themselves.  There  is  a  passage 
rather  observable  in  p.  103.,  beginning  iat  the 
bottom  and  extending  to  the  words  "  he  hath  no 
such  meaning  to  tell  them,"  of  which  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  a  duplicate.  But  the  whole  has 
something  of  the  freshness  and  interest  of  novelty. 

Macbeth,  it  is  agreed,  I  believe,  was  written  in 
1607,  consequently  after  the  Powder  Plot,  when 
the  doctrine  before  us  was  brought  forward 
pointedly  against  the  traitors.  Might  there  not 
be  some  reference  to  the  fact  in  the  Second  Act, 
where  the  porter  of  the  castle,  roused  by  repeated 
knockings,,  on  the  murder,  after  other  exclama- 
tions in  the  manner  of  the  poet,  proceeds  : 

"  Here*s  an  Equivocator,  that  could  swear  in  both 
the  scales,  against  either  scale :  who  committed  treason 
enough  for  God*s  sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to 
heaven.      Oh,  come  in,  Equivocator  "  ? 

Mr.  Jardine  will  thank  your  correspondent  for 
pointing  out  an  error  or  two  which  should  be  cor- 
rected m  another  edition.  At  p.  44.,  for  "  x^o?"  in 
the  margin,  should  be  printed  "  sub  verbo.*^  The 
word  in  the  MS.  is  a  contraction  to  that  effect : 
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tke  capital  '*  V "  has  a  curved  stroke  across  the 
first  line  of  the  "  V,"  followed  by  "  Jo."  Gene- 
rally the  Dvbium^  in  alphabetic  works  of  the  kind 
referred  to,  ranks  u«der  some  alphabetic  word,  (me 
or  more,  as  it  may  happen  ;  but  in  Em.  Sli's  work 
the  word  Dubiurn  conies  under  the  letter  D.,  and 
this  is  meant  to  be  expressed.  At  p.  49.  the  foot- 
note should  be  omitted,  as  the  Vulgate,  which  is 
followed,  calls  the  1st  of  Samuel  the  1st  of  Kings. 
The  first  line  of  p.  56.  should  have  "  autem  "  in- 
stead of  "  antea^  I  have  inspected  the  MS.  care- 
fully, and  therefore  speak  with  confidence. 

EUPATOE^ 


NOTES   ON   VISGII>. 

(^ContitiMed  from  p.  308.) 

IV.  "  Ilium  expirantem  transfixo  pectore  flaromaa 
Turbine  corripuit  scopuloque  infixit  acute." 

Virg.  ^n.  I.  48. 

'•*  Turbine;  vx>lubilitAte  ventorum.  Scopulo;  fiaxo 
.eminenti." —  Servius, 

**  Hub  sie  im  Wirbel    empor,  und  spiesst*  an   ein 
scharfes  Gestein  ihn." —  Foss. 

•"  Ipsum  vero  Pallas  fulmine  percussum  procella?  vi 
scopulo  etiacn  allisit."  —  Heyne. 

"  Irapegit  rupi  acutse.*'  —  Ruaus, 

"  InBxit.  Injlixitt  lectionem  quorundam  MSS. 
facile  preetulissem,  et  quod  statim  praecesserit  transjixo, 
unde  evadit  inconcinna  eognatae  dictionis  repctitio,  et 
quod  etiam  JEn.  x.  303. : 

*  Nanique  infiicta  vadis,  dorso  dum  pendet  iniquo/ 

id  Sidon.  Apoll.  v.  197.  baud  tueretur  vulgatara  scrips 
turain  : 

'Fixusque  Capharei 
Cautibus,  inter  aquas  flammam  ruotabat  Oiieus.'" 

-^Wakefeld. 

To  which  criticism  of  Wakefield's,  Forbiger  addjs: 
"  Pr»terea  etiam  acuto  scopulo  infigendi  voc.  ac- 
commodatius  videtur  quam  infligendi,^^  And 
Warner  :  "  acuto  scopulo  injigi  melius." 

This  interpretation  and  these  criticisms  are 
founded  altogether  on  a  false  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  infigere^  which  is  never  to  fix 
o»,  but  always  either  to  fix  JW,  or  to  fix  with^  i.  e. 
pierce  with,  Scopulo  infixit  acutOj,  fixed  or  pinned 
down  or  to  the  ground  with  a  sharp  rock;  i,  e, 
hurled  a  sharp-pointe<i  rock  on  him,  so  as  to  nail 
him  to  the  ground.  So  {^n.  xji.  721.)  "  Cornua 
obnixi  infigunt,"  fix  their  horns,  not  ot?,  but  in ; 
infix  their  horns  ;  stick  their  horns  into  each  other; 
stick  each  other  with  their  horns :  q.  d.  Corn i bus 
se  mutuo  infigunt :  and,  exactly  parallel  to  our  text : 

**  Saturniiis  me  sic  infixit  Jupiter, 
Jovisque  numen  Mulcibri  adscivit  manus, 
Hos  ille  euneos  fabrica  crudeli  inserens, 
Perrupit  artus ;  qua  miser  sollertia 
Transverberatus,  castrum  hoc  Furiarum  incolo." 

Cicero  (translating  from  ^schylus),  Tusctd, 
QiuMt,  II.  10. 


In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  passage,  I 
may  observe:  1st,  that  it  is  easier  to  imagine  a 
man  staked  to  the  ground  by  a  sharp-pointed 
rock,  than  fiung  on  a  sharp-poiuted  ]:Y)ck,  so  as  to 
remain  permanently  impaled  on  it.;  and  2dly,  that 
the  account  given  of  the  transaction,  both  by 
Quintus  Calaber  and  Seneca,  agree  as  perfectly 
with  this  view  as  they  disagree  with  the  opposite : 

Pi]^(xs  alay  ivipBev,  iniirpoiriKe  KoXuyriy 
€3t6  vdpos  fieydkoio  Kar*  *EyK€KdBoto  ^at<Pp<»v 
HaWas  d€ipafi4vTi  2t/r€A.^i^  cTriKajS/SciAe  i^crov* 
if  ^'  ?Ti  Kaierat  alfy  wJr'  dKa/Jf-drQio  riyavros, 
alda\6€v  wciovTO?  iaw  x&ov6s'  as  &pa  hoKpmu 
dii<p^KdKv^fv  &vaKTa  Svtrdnfiopoy  oijp€os  &Kpri, 
{nl/6dtv  i^€pnrov<Taj  fidpvue  dk  Kaprtphv  &vSpa' 
d./j,<l>l  B4  fity  Qavdroto  fi4\a5  iKix'flo'o.'r*  ^K^Qpof, 
yalri  dfj^s  ^fxjjdSura,  /cat  aKafidr^  ivl  irovrtp. 

Quiutus  Calab.  xiy.  j579. 

And  so  Seneca;  who,  having  presented  us  with 
Ajax  clinging  to  the  rock  to  which  he  had  swum 
for  safety^  after  his  ship  had  been  sunk,  and  him- 
self struck  with  li«^htning,   and  there    uttering 
violent  imprecations  against  the  Deity,  adds : 
**  Plura  cum  auderet  furens, 
Tridente  rupem  subruit  pulsam  pater 
Neptunus,  imis  exerens  undis  caput, 
Solvitque  montem  ;  quern  cader.s  secum  tulit : 
Terraque  et  igne  victus  et  pelago  jacet/' 

Agam*  552- 
And  so  also,  beyond  doubt,  we  are  to  understand 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris^s  — 

"  Fix  usque  Capharei 
Cautibus,  inter  aquas  flammam  ructabat  Oiieus.** 

Not,  with  Wakefield  and  the  other  commentators, 
fixed  on  the  rocks  of  Caphareus,  but,  pierced  with 
the  rocks  of  Caphareus,  and  lying  under  them. 
Compare  (-^w.  ix.  701.)  "  fixo  pulmone,"  the 
pierced  lung;  "fixo  cerebro"  ( JSJw.  xii.  537.)  » 
'*  verubus  trementia  figunt "  (^«.  i.  216.),  not,  fix 
on  the  spits,  but,  stick  or  pierce  with  the  spits ; 
and  especially  (Ovid.  Ibis.  341.), 

"  Viscera  sic  aliquis  scopulus  tua  6gat,  ut  olim 
Fixa  sub  Euboico  Graia  fu^re  sinu,'* 

pierced  and  pinned  down  with  a  rock,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Eubxsan  gulf. 

TuEBiNE.  Scopulo.— Not  two  instruments,  a 
whirlwind  and  a  rock,  but  one  single  instrument^  a 
whirling  rock ;  scopulo  turbineo;  in  modo  turbinis 
se  circumagente ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said.  Solo  affixit 
ilium  correptum  et  trans verberatum. scopulo  acuto 
in  eum  maxima  vi  rotato :  or,  more  briefly.  Tur- 
bine scopuli  acuti  corripuit  et  infixit.     Compare : 

'*  Praecipitem  scopulo  atque  ingentis  turbine  saxi 
Excutit  effunditque  solo.*'  —  ^n.  xii.  531. 

**  Stupet  obvia  leto 

Turfoa  super  stantem,  atque  emissi  turbine  mentis 

Obruitur.*' — Stat.  Theb.  ii.  564. 

"  Idem  altas  turres  saxis  et  turbine  crebro 
Laxat."— Stat.  Theb,  x.  742. 
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So  understood,  Ist,  the  passage  is  according  to 
Virgil's  usual  manner,  the  latter  part  of  the  line 
explaining  and  defining  the  general  statement 
contained  in  the  former ;  and,  2ndly,  Pallas  kills 
her  enemy,  not  by  the  somewhat  roundabout  and 
unusual  method  of  first  striking  him  with  thunder, 
and  then  snatching  him  up  in  a  whirlwind,  and 
then  either  dashing  him  against  a  sharp  rock,  and 
leaving  him  impaled  there,  or,  as  I  have  shown  is 
undoubtedly  the  meaning,  impaling  him  with  a 
sharp  70ck,  but  by  the  more  compendious  and  less 
out-of-the-way  method  of  first  striking  him  with 
thunder,  and  then  whirling  a  sharp-pointed  rock 
on  tap  of  him,  so  as  to  impale  him. 

From  Milton's  imitation  of  this  passage,  in  his 
Paradise  Lost  (ii.  180.),  it  appears  that  even  he 
fell  into  the  general  and  double  error : 

*'  Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest  shall  be  hurled. 
Each  on  his  rock  transfixed." 

Carols  translation  shows  that  he  had  no  definite 
idea  whatever  of  the  meaning  : 

"  A  tale  un  turba 
in  preda  il  die ;.  che  per  acuti  scogli 
Miserabil  ne  fe'  rapina„  e  scempioj* 


V.  **^  Ast  ego^  quae  Divum  incedo  regina,  Javisque 
£t  soror  et  conjux,  una  cum  gente  tot  annos 
Bella  gero."— -^».  i.  50. 

"  Inckdere  *  wird  besonders  von  der  feierlichen, 
wiirdevoUen  Haltung  im  Gange  gebraucht :  vers  500, 
von  der  Dido,  *  Regina  incessit.'  (Ruhnk.  zu  Tevent. 
And  I.  i.  100.  Eun.  v.  3.  9.)  Deshalb  der  majesta- 
tischen  Juno  eigenthiimlich,  Upaioy  fiaSl^ttv.  Also  nicht 
fur  «wm,  sondern  ganz  eigentlich."  —  Thiel. 

"  But  I  who  walk  in  awful  state  above.** 

Dryden^ 

**  Incedere  est  ingrediy  sed  proprie  cum  quadam  pompa 
et  &stu." —  Gesner, 

"  Incessus  dearunt,  imprimis  Junonis,.  gravitate  sua 
notus."  —  Heyne, 

And  so  also  Holdsworth  and  Kusus. 

I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  incedo^  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  expresses  only  the  stepping  or 
walking  motion  generallv ;  and  that  the  character 
of  the  step  or  walk,  if  inierable  at  all,  is  to  be 
inferred  only  from  the  context.  Accordingly, 
"  Magnifice  incedit "  (Liv.  ii.  6.)  ;  "  Turpe  ince- 
dere" (CatuU.  xxxxii.  8.);  "Molliter  incedit" 
(Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  23.);  "Passu  incedit  inerti" 
(Ovid,  Metam,  n.  772.) ;  "Melius  est  incessu  regem 
quam  imperium  regno  claudicare"  (Justin,  vi.  ii. 
6.);  "Incessus  omnibus  aninuilibus  certus  et  uni- 
usmodi,  et  in  suo,  cuique,  genere"  (Plin.  x.  38.). 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  is  on  regina,  and  the 
meaning  is,  Iwko  step,  or  walk,  Queen  of  the  Gods; 
the  dignity  of  the  step  being  not  expressed  by 
"  incedo,"  but  inferable  from  "  regina."  The  ex- 
pression corresponds  exactly  to  "ibit  regina" 
(^JEn,  II.  578.) ;  with   this   difference   only,   that 


"  ibit"  does  not,  like  "  incedo,"  specify  motion  on 
foot. 

"  Javisque  et  soror  et  conj^ux.**^ —  Both  the  ets 
are  emphatic.     "  Jovisque  et  soror  et  conjux." 

"  Bella "  expresses  the  organised  resistance 
which  she  meets,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue; 
and  being  placed  first  word  in  the  line  is  emphatic. 

James  Henry. 


Minar  iintt^. 

Verses- presented  to  General  Monck.  —  The  sub- 
joined notice  of  a  curious  entry  in  the  records  of 
the  Belfast  corporation  may  be  acceptable.  The 
author  is  unknown.  They  are  inscribed,  "Verses 
to  General  Monck,"  and,  as  the  last  six  lines  show, 
are  an  attack  on  the  Rump  Parliament :  — 

Advants  George  Monck,  and  Monck  St.  George 

shall  be, 
England's  restorer  to  its  liberty, 
Scotland's  protector,  Ireland's  president. 
Reducing  all  to  affree  parliament. 
And  if  thou  dost  intend  the  other  thing. 
Go  on,  and  all  shall  cry  God  save  y®  king.. 

B.    R  doth  rebellion  represent, 
V.   By  V  nought  else  but  villainy  is  meant, 
M.  M  murther  signifies  all  men  doe  knowe,, 
P.    P  perj  uries  in  fashion  grow. 

Then  R  and  V  with  M  and  P 
Conjoined  make  up  our  misery. 

Tlie  occasion  of  their  presentation  is  unknown. 
General  Monck  took  Belfast  in  1646  from  the 
Scotch,  who  being  true  Presbyterians  of  the  older 
school,  had  turned  against  the  parliament..  This 
was  the  probable  occasion  of  their  being  presented 
to  the  future  restorer  of  King  Charles  II.    E.  L.  B* 

Justice  to  Pope  Pitui  F. — You  have  done  your- 
self credit  by  exonerating  Queen  Elizabeth  from 
a  charge  the  easiest  to  bring,  and  the  most  difiSbcult 
to  rebut,  implying  the  proof  of  a  negative ;  and 
therefore  frequently  brought  by  the  unpi*incipled. 
I  propose,  as  a  counterpart,  to  exonerate  Pope 
Pius  V.  from  an  imputation,  mistakingly,  though 
unjustly,  cast  upon  him  by  an  authority  of  no  less 
weight  than  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  his 
edition  of  Samerss  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  192.,  occurs  a 
note  on  a  place  in  the  execution  of  justice :  "  Pius  V. 
resolved  to  make  his  bastard  son,  Boncompagni, 
Marquis  of  Vincola,  King  of  Ireland,"  &c.  For 
this  assertion  no  authority  is  cited,  nor  indeed 
could  be.  The  very  name  might  have  suggested 
the  filiation  to  his  successor,  Gregory  XIII.,  which 
was  the  fact.  In  a  work,  not  much  known.  The 
Burnt  Child  dreads  the  Fire,  Spc,  by  William 
Denton,  M.D.,  London,  1675,  at  p.  25.  we  read, 
"  Gregory  XIII.  had  a  bastard,  James  Buon 
Compagna,  and  to  him  he  gave  Ireland,  and 
impowered  Stewkely  with  men,  arms,  and  money. 
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to  conquer  it  for  hira.*'*  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt^  that  with  the  editor  of  the  Tracts  the 
above  imputation  was  a  simple  mistake  ;  but  it  is 
an  important  duty  of  all  who  interfere  with  his- 
torical literature,  to  state  and  correct  every  dis- 
covered instance  of  the  kind.  Eupatob. 


CROSSES   AND   CRUCIFIXES. 

In  the  22nd  volume  of  the  Archceologioy  p.  58., 
is  the  following  passage  : 

"  The  cross,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  when  introduced  on  these 
obelisks,  is  usually  iiiled  with  tracery.'* 

The  obelisks,  or  stones  of  memorial,  referred  to 
are  the  subjects  of  a  very  interesting  paper  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Lon^an  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. (See  Plates  2,  3,  4,  and  5.)  I  am  desir- 
ous of  being  informed  what  authentic!. te  I  inst-ances 
there  are  of  crosses,  or  stones  marked  with  crosses, 
being  used  for  landmarks,  memorial.^:,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  civil  or  religious,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity?  I  have  met  with  one  in- 
stance. Prescott,  in  his  History  of  Mexico^  relates 
that  — 

"In  the  court  of  one  of  the  temples  in  the  island  of 
Columel  he  was  amazed  by  the  sight  of  a  cross  of 
stone  and  lime,  about  ten  palms  high.'* 

It  was  the  emblem  of  the  god  of  rain.  (See  vol.  i. 
p.  240.,  &c.) 

In  the  same  paper  Mr.  Logan  observes  — 

**  Crosses,  or  stones  on  which  the  figure  was  traced, 
marked  a  place  of  meeting  for  certain  districts  ;  and 
within  memory  of  man  a  fair  was  held  on  this  spot.  It 
IS  not  improbable  that  market-crosses  may  be  deduced 
from  this  custom.*' 

It  seems  that  every  town  that  had  the  privilege 
of  a  market  or  fair  (I  am  speaking  of  England) 
had  a  market-cross.  '  In  most  of  these  towns  the 
cross  has  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  a  ball  or 
globe  has  been  mounted  on  the  shaft ;  but  the 
term  "  market-cross  "  is  still  in  use.  In  the  town 
of  Giggleswick,  in  the  parish  of  Giggles  wick,  there 
is  a  perfect  market-cross,  the  cross  being  what  is, 
I  believe,  called  a  cross-fleury.  In  the  town  of 
Settle,  in  the  same  parish  of  Giggleswick,  the  ball 
or  globe  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  shaft.  Are 
there  other  instances  of  market  towns  in  which 
the  cross  is  still  found  ? 

I  passed  through  a  market  town  lately  in  which 
the  stone  steps,  and  socket  in  which  the  shaft  was 
placed,  are  preserved ;  but  they  have  been  re- 

•  Camden,  in  his  Elizabeth,  under  1 578,  states  the 
fact  without  mention  of  the  name,  only  calling  him 
"  the  pope's  bastard  ;**  but  the  date  is  the  sixth  year  of 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII, 


moved  to  one  comer  of  the  market-plaoe.    The 
shafl  and  cross  have  disappeared. 

Is  not  this  erection  of  the  cross,  in  places  in 
which  markets  and  fairs  were  held,  of  ecclesiastical 
origin  ?  Was  the  cross  erected  by  licence  granted 
by  the  bishop  within  whose  jurisdiction  it  was 
placed?  Is  there  any  grant  of  such  licence  in 
existence  ?  Or  did  these  crosses  originate  in  the 
gratuitous  piety  of  our  ancestors?  1  fear  to  ask 
the  question,  whether  the  buvers  and  sellers  under 
the  cross  are  mere  upright  m  their  dealings  than 
those  who  buy  and  sell  without  the  presence  of 
this  emblem  of  all  that  is  true  and  just.  Is  the 
cross  erected  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  other 
states,  as  in  England  ?  Was  the  custom  general  in 
Europe  ?  F.  W.  J. 

Mr.  Curzon  states,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Monasteries  of  the  Levant,  that  — 

**  The  crucifix  was  not  known  before  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  though  the  cross  was  always  the  emblem  of 
the  Christian  faith.** 

I  am  persuaded  that  this  assertion  is  incorrect, 
and  that  the  crucifix  was  used  in  much  earlier 
times.  Will  some  one  kindly  inform  me  where 
the  first  mention  of  it  is  to  be  found,  and  what  is 
the  date  of  the  earliest  examples  now  known  ? 

DSTASDUST. 


MASTER   OF   THE   BUCKHOUNDS. 

In  reading  the  Topographer  for  January  1791  (a 
work  which  was  published  under  the  editorship  of 
my  uncle.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges),  I  was  surprised 
to  find,  in  an  account  of  the  family  of  Brocas,  of 
Beaurepaire,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  that  the 
post  of  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  had  been  sold 
m  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Mr.  Gough  {Sepulchral  Monuments^,  pp.  160, 
161.)  appears  to  be  the  authority  quoted  who 
describes  the  monument  of  Sir  Bernard  Brocas, 
Kt.,  as  existing  at  Westminster,  and  having  on  it 
an  inscription  in  which  is  the  following  sentence : 

*'  Sir  Bernard  succeeded  to  the  paternal  inheritance 
both  in  England  and  France,  and  having  married  Mary, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  de  Roche,  had  a  large 
estate  with  her,  and  the  hereditary  post  of  Master  of 
the  Buckhounds;  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by 
King  Edward  the  Third,  and  held  by  the  family,  till 
sold  in  James  the  First^s  reign.** 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  the  present 
time  whether  this  monument  is  still  in  existence 
or  not ;  nor  indeed  has  that  much  to  do  with  the 
object  of  my  writing,  which  is  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing Queries,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  your 
correspondents  may  be  able  to  send  satisfactory 
answers. 

1.  By  whom  was  the  post  of  Master  of  the 
Buckhounds  first  instituted^  and  who  was  the  first 
Master  ? 
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9.  Is  tbere  any  list  of  persons  holding  this 
office ;  and  if  so,  where  may  it  be  seen  ? 

8.  la  there  any  instance  of  an  unmarried  lady 
b&Ting  held  it :  for  in  the  case  before  us  we  see 
that  a  lady  was  able  to  convey  it  by  inheritance  to 
her  husband  ? 

4.  By  whom  was  it  sold  ?  Was  it  by  the  last 
hereditary  possessor ;  and  if  so,  what  was  his 
name  ?  Or  was  it  by  the  kin":,  on  the  death  of 
one  of  the  possessors,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
himself? 

5.  Is  it  known  whether  there  is  any  other  in- 
stance of  its  having  been  sold :  and  wlien  did  it 
come  to  be,  as  now,  a  ministerial  office  ? 

John  Bran  fill  Harbison. 
Maidstone. 


500,  "  No  Cross  no  Crowns — Where  did  Penn 
cet  the  title  of  his  well-known  work  ?  St.  Pau- 
anus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of 
crowning  crosses,  has  these  lines  :  — 

•*  Cerne  coronatam  Domini  super  atria  Ckristiy 
Stare  crucem,  dure  spondcntem  celsa  labori 
Praemia:  toUe  crucem.,  qui  vis  auferre  coronam.^ 

**  See  how  the  cross  of  Christ  a  crown  entwines  : 
High  o'er  God*s  temple  it  refulgent  shines  ; 
Pledging  bright  guerdon  for  each  i)assing  pain  : 
Take  up  the  cross,  if  thou  the  crown  would'st  gain." 

Vide  Dr.  Rock*s  Hierurgia.     Quarles  says,  in  his 
SMer: 

•*  The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down. 
And  he  that  had  no  cross  deserves  no  crown." 

Mabiconda. 

501.  Dido  and  ^neas. — 

**  When  Dido  found  ^neas  did  not  come, 
She  wept  in  silence,  and  was — di>do-dum." 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  above  well-known  bit 
of  philology  ?  A.  A.  D. 

302.  Pegs  and  Thongs  for  Rowing:  Torture 
among  the  Athenians, — Dr.  Schmitz  (in  Smith's 
Antiq.,  article  Ships)  speaks  of  "  the  pe<jfs, 
meaXfiSLf  between  which  the  oars  move[d'\^  and  to 
which  they  were  fastened  by  a  thong,  rpoTrcoT-fjoy 
What  is  the  authority  for  two  pegs,  between  which, 
&c  ?  A  single  peg  and  thong,  ais  still  in  frequent 
use,  would  be  intelligible ! 

Dr.  Smith  observes  (ap.  id.  p.  1139.)  that  the 
decree  of  Scamandrius,  which  ordained  that  no 
free  Athenian  should  be  tortured,  *'  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  interdicted  torture  as  a  means  of 
execution,  since  we  find  Demosthen-es  (de  Cor.  271 .) 
reminding  the  judges  that  they  had  put  Antiphon 
to  death  by  the  rack."  Does  it  not  escape  him 
that  Antiphon  was  then  an  alien^  having  suffered 
expulsion  from  the  Lexiarchic  list.  (See  Dem.^  /.  c.) 

A.  A.  D. 


303.  French  Refugees. — Where  is  the  treaty  or 
act  of  parliament  to  be  found  which  guaranteed 
compensation  to  the  French  refugees  at  the  end  of 
the  war  ?  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  list  of  those 
who  received  compensation,  and  the  amount  paid ; 
and  if  so,  where  ?  S.  Qcjaeto. 

304.  Isabel,  Queen  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  —  In 
Charles  Knight's  London  mention  is  made,  amongst 
the  noble  persons  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  of  Isabel,  wife  of  Baron  Fitzwarren, 
sometime  queen  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Will  you  or 
some  of  your  correspondents  be  so  kind  as  to  tell 
me  who  this  lady  was,  and  when  the  Isle  of  Man 
ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom  ?       Fanny. 

305.  Orand-daughter  of  John  Hampden.  — Ac- 
cording to  the  Friend  of  India  of  4th  September, 
1851,  there  is  at  Cossimbazar  the  following  in- 
scription :  — 

"SARAH  MATTOCKS, 

Aged  27. 

Much  lamented  by  her  husband, 

Lieutenant- Colonel  John  Mattocks. 

Was  the  grand-daughter  of  the 

Great  John  Hamden,  Esq., 

Of  St.  James's,  Westminster." 

In  the  following  number  (dated  11th  September, 
1851),  the  editor  offers  an  apology  for  having 
omitted  the  date  of  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Mattocks, 
viz.  1778  ;  and  then  remarks  that  — 

"  As  she  was  twenty-seven  years  old  at  her  death, 
she  must  have  been  born  in  1751;  it  was  therefore 
impossible  that  she  should  have  been  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  John  Hampden,  that  died  in 
]  643,  one  hundred  and  eight  years  before  her  birth." 

Query,  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give 
me  any  information  respecting  this  subject  ? 

Salopian. 

306.  Cicada  or  Tettigonia  Septemdeeim*  —  In 
Latrobe's  Rambler  in  North  America^  London, 
1835,  vol.  ii.  p.  290.,  is  a  curious  account  of  this 
insect,  which  visits  Pennsylvania  every  seventeenth 
year,  and  appears  about  May  24.  It  is  under  an 
inch  in  length  when  it  first  appears  early  in  the 
morning,  and  gains  its  strength  after  the  sun  has 
risen.  These  insects  live  ten  or  fifteen  days,  and 
never  seem  to  eat  any  food.  They  come  in 
swarms,  and  birds,  pigs,  and  poultry  fatten  on 
them.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  outermost 
twigs  of  the  forest;  these  die  and  drop  on  the 
ground.  "Jhe  eggs  give  birth  to  a  number  of 
small  gruJbs,  which  are  thus  enabled  to  attain  the 
mould  without  injury,  and  in  it  they  disappear; 
they  are  forgotten  till  seventeen  years  pass,  and 
then  the  memory  of  them  returns,  and  they  rise 
from  the  earth,  piercing  their  way  through  the 
matted  sod,  the  hard  trampled  clay,  &c.  They 
appeared  in  1749,  &c.,  to  1834,  and  are  expected 
in  1851.     Has  this  expectation  been  fulfilled? 

C.  I.  K* 
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307.  The  British  5i«faiien.  —  Under  this  title 
(the  proper  spelling  in  which  should  be  Sina  or 
Seneiui)  an  article  appears  in  Vol.  iv.,  p.  120., 
oomprising  a  portion  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Welsh 
princess,  in  which  three  of  her  sons  are  mentioned, 
viE.,  Owen,  Llewellyn,  and  David.  But  there  was 
K  fourth  son,  Roderic,  who  settled  in  England,  and 
appears  to  have  been  residing  there  for  some  time, 
when  the  fatal  rupture  occurred  between  the  two 
countries.  It  would  appear  that  descendants  of  his 
have  lived,  and  are  living  in  our  own  times;  among 
them,  the  late  Dr.  John  Mawer,  of  Middleton 
Tyos,  whose  remarkable  epitaph  was  given  in  a 
former  number  of  "  Notes  and  Queries."  My 
first  inquiry  is,  Is  there  known  to  exist  any  gene- 
alogy assuming  to  extend  between  the  Kev.  and 
learned  gentleman  just  named  and  Prince  Roderic? 
I  am  told  there  was  one  published  in  the  British 
Peerage  for  1706,  at  which  time  John  Mawer 
would  be  three  years  of  age ;  is  such  the  fact  P 
I  wish  also  to  ask,  whether  Prince  Owen  was  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  deaths  of  Llewellyn 
and  David  —  whether  in  Wales  or  England  ?  and 
whether  he  was  the  ancestor  of  Owen  Tudor,  the 
proud  father  of  Henrj  Vll. ;  and,  if  not,  who  was 
Owen  Tudor's  ancestor?  Amanuensis. 

308.  Jenings  or  Jennings.  —  Was  the  late  Mr. 
Jenings  of  Aetou  Hall,  Suffolk,  descended  from 
the  family  of  Jenings,  formerly  of  Silsden,  Skipton 
in  Craven,  and  afterwards  of  Ripon,  Yorkshire ; 
and  if  so,  wliere  can  information  as  to  the  pedigree 
be  obtained  ?  A.  B.  C. 

Brighton. 

309.  Caleva  Atrehainm^  Site  of. — May  not  tfie  site 
of  Caleva  Atrebatnm  have  been  at  Caversham,  on 
the  north  of  the  Thames,  near  Reading  ? 

The  distance  of  Caleva  from  Londinium  was 
forty-four  Roman  miles,  making  forty  English; 
and  from  Venta  Belgarura,  thirty-six  Roman  or 
thirty-three  English  miies. 

Caleva,  according  to  Ptolemy's  map,  was  on  the 
north  of  the  Thames ;  a  portion  of  the  present 
Oxfordshire  being  iu  the  country  assigned  by  the 
same  geographer  to  the  Atrebates.  G.  J. 

310.  Abigail. — Whence,  or  when,  originated  the 
application  of  Abigail^  as  applied  to  a  lady's  maid  ? 
It  is  used  hy  Dean  Swift  in  this  sense ;  but  in  a 
way  that  shows  that  it  was  no  new  phrase  in  those 
days.  J.  S.  Warden. 

Balica. 

311.  EtymoHogy  of  Durden. — Jacob,  in  his  Law 
Dictionary^  giving  Cowel  as  his  authority  (who, 
however,  advances  no  further  elucidation),  derives 
this  word  from  dur-den,  a  coppice  in  a  valley. 
Does  the  word  dur  signify  wood,  or,  if  the  British 
dwr^  is  it  not  water  ?  F.  R.  R. 

312.  Connecticut  Halfpenny.  —  I  have  a  half- 
penny, apparently  American,  bearing  on  the  ob- 


verse, a  head  to  the  right,  an<l  **  Auctori  Connect. ;  ^ 
and  on  the  reverse,  *^  Inde."  for  independence^  and 
"Lib."  for  liberty;  date  in  the  exerg.,  1781  or 
1787 ;  and  between  "  Inde.''  and  "  Lib."  five  stars. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  if  my 
explanation  of  the  reverse  is  the  correct  one  ?  and 
also  who  was  the  "  Auetari  dmaect.^^  or  founder 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut  ?  J.  N.  C. 

King's  Lynn. 

Arms  displayed  on  Spread  Eagie.  —  For  what 
reason  are  tne  arms  of  Methwen  (and  aome  others, 
I  believe)  placed  on  the  breast  of  a  two-headed 
eagle  displayed  sable  ?  H.  N.  E. 

[When  armorial  ensigns  are  borne  upon  the  breast 
of  an  eagle,  the  general  inference  is  that  the  bearers 
thereof  are  Counts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  it 
being  the  practice  in  Germany  for  Counts  of  the  Em* 
pi  re  so  to  display  the  eagle. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  especial  grants  have 
been  made  to  Eaglishmen  so  to  do,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  family  of  Methwen;  and  persons  having  received  the 
royal  licence  in  England  to  accept  the  dignity  of 
Count  of  the  Empire,  so  carry  their  arms,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Earl  Cowper,  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour, 
St.  Paul,  &c.] 

St.  Beuno.  —  Where  can  I  obtain  any  inform- 
ation respecting  St.  Beuno,  to  whom  I  find  several 
churches  dedicated  in  Wales  ?      .  J,  D.  D. 

[In  Rees's  Essay  on  the  Welsh  SaintSf  p.  268.,  and 
William!»'s  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  the  Cymry^  p.lS7. 
The  college  of  Beuno  is  now  called  Clynog  Vawr. 
See  also  The  Cambro- Briton,  vol.  iii.  p.  14.] 

Lists  of  Knights  Bachelor.  — What  publication 
contains  a  list  of  the  hnights  bachelor  made  by 
George  L  and  George  IL  (1714—1760)?  With 
regard  to  the  subsequent  reign  I  have  found  the 
Calendar  of  Knights,  by  Francis  Townsend, 
London,  1828,  very  accurate  and  perfect. 

•N. 


[There  is  n9t  any  continuous  list  of  Knights  Bachelors 
in  any  publislied  works  since  PbilpoVs  Catalogue,  1660, 
until  Townsend 's  Calendar,  which  commences  m  1760. 
The  knights  made  by  Kings  George  I.  and  II.  will  be 
found  only  in  some  of  the  genealogical  publications  of 
the  day,  such  as  the  British  Compendium,  published  at 
intervals  between  1720  and  1769;  Chamberlayne's  State 
of  Great  Britain;  or  Heylin's  Help  to  English  History, 
or  Phillipps's  List  of  Nohility,  and  similar  works. 

Mr.  Townsend  contemplated  the  publication  of  a 
list,  and  left  an  imperfect  MS.,  which  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  who  printed  it ;  but 
though  privately  circulated,  it  was  never  published. 
See  MoTile's  Bibliotheca  Heraldica  for  various  works 
of  the  cliaracter  referred  to.] 

Walker.  —  An  American  lady  lecturing  on 
Bloomerism  last  week  was  much  puzzled  by  the 
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audience  bursting  into  roars  of  lau<^hter  upon  her 
quoting  Professor  Walker  as  an  authority  for  some 
statement.  The  roars  redoubled  upon  her  de- 
claring her  belief  that  Professor  Walker  was  a 
most  respectable  and  trustworthy  person.  Can 
any  one  explain  the  origin  of  the  joke  that  lies 
in  the  name  "Walker?"  Why  do  people  say 
"  AValker"  when  they  wish  to  express  ridicule  or 
disbelief  of  a  questionable  statement  ?  Davus. 

[The  history  of  the  renowned  "  Hookey  Walker," 
as  related  by  John  Bee,  Esq.,  is  simply  this:  — John 
Walker  was  an  out-door  clerk  at  Longman,  Clementi, 
and  Co.'s  in  Cheapside,  where  a  great  numhcr  of  per- 
sons were  employed ;  and  *'  Old  Jack,"  who  had  a 
crooked  or  hooked  nose,  occupied  the  post  of  a  spy 
upon  their  aberrations,  which  were  manifold.  Of 
course,  it  was  for  the  interests  of  the  survcillants  to 
throw  discredit  upon  all  Jack's  reports  to  the  heads  of 
the  firm ;  and  numbers  could  attest  that  those  reports 
were  fabrications,  however  true.  Jack,  somehow  or 
other,  was  constantly  outvoted,  his  evidence  superseded, 
and  of  course  disbelieved  ;  and  thus  his  occupation 
ceased,  but  not  the  fame  of"  Hookey  Walker."] 

See  of  Durham,  —  Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  of  "The  privileges  of,  and  the  ancient 
customs  appertaining  to,  the  See  of  Durham?" 

H.  F. 

Clapham,  Nov.  3.  1851. 

[These  relate  most  probably  to  the  palatine  rights 
of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  granted  by  Egfrid,  King  of 
North umbria,  in  685  ;  when  he  gave  to  St.  Cuthbert 
all  the  land  between  the  Wear  and  the  Tyne,  called 
"  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert,"  to  hold  in  as  full  and 
ample  a  manner  as  the  king  himself  holds  the  same. 
This  donative,  with  its  ancient  customs  and  privileges, 
was  confirmed  by  the  Danes,  and  afterwards  by  William 
the  Conqueror ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  latter  made 
the  church  a  sanctuary,  and  the  county  a  palatinate. 
Its  bishop  was  invested  with  as  great  a  power  and 
prerogative  witiiin  his  see,  as  the  king  exercised  with- 
out the  bounds  of  it,  witii  regard  to  forfeitures,  &c. 
Thus  it  was  a  kind  of  royalty  subordinate  to  the  crown, 
and,  by  way  of  eminence,  was  called  The  Bishoprick. 
For  an  account  of  the  ancient  customs  connected  with 
the  cathedral,  our  correspondent  is  referred  to  the 
curious  and  interestinjif  work  of  Davies  of  Kidwelly, 
entitled.  The  Ancient  Bites  and  Monuments  of  the  Mo- 
nastical  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham^  i2mo.  1G72, 
which  has  been  republished  by  the  Surtees  Society.] 


CONVOCATION    OF    YORK. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  368.) 

This  body  (of  which  I  am  a  member)  ought  to 
meet  on  the  same  occasions  with  that  of  Canter- 
bury; but  owing  to  the  neglect  or  the  wilfulness  of 
its  officials,  many  omissions  and  mistakes  occur. 
I  have  heard  a  commission  io  further  adjourn  the 
Convocation,  from  a  day  to  which  it  previously 


stood  adjourned,  read  the  day  after  that  on  which 
it  ought  to  have  assembled,  but  which  day  had 
arrived  and  passed  without  any  one  recollecting 
the  fact !  Our  Convocation  appears  at  no  time  to 
have  acted  a  very  prominent  part,  though  its  con- 
stitution is  far  better  fitted  for  a  working  synod 
than  that  of  the  southern  province.  In  the  latter 
the  parochial  clergy  are  so  inadequately  repre- 
sented as  to  be  much  outnumbered  by  the  dignitaries 
appointed  by  the  crown  and  the  bishops ;  but  in 
York  there  are  two  proctors  chosen  by  the  clergy 
of  each  archdeaconry  and  peculiar  jurisdiction, 
and  two  by  each  cathedral  chapter ;  thus  affording 
a  complete  counterpoise  to  the  deans  and  arch- 
deacons who  are  members  ex  officio.  Another 
peculiarity  in  the  Convocation  of  i  ork  is,  that  it 
assembles  in  one  house,  the  bishops  commonly 
appearing  by  their  proxies  (priests),  and  the  arch- 
bishop presiding  by  his  commissioner,  who  is  al- 
ways the  dean,  or  one  of  the  residentiary  canons 
of  York. 

In  1462  (temp.  Archbishop  Booth)  the  Convo- 
cation of  York  decreed  that  such  constitutions  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury  as  were  not  preju- 
dicial to  those  of  York  should  be  received,  incor- 
porated, and  deemed  as  their  own  (VVilkins*s  Cow- 
ciliay  vol.  iii.  p.  580.).  Under  Archbishop  Grenefeld 
it  was  decreed  that  since  the  Archbishop  of  York 
hath  no  superior  in  spirituals  except  the  Pope,  no 
appeals  should  be  suffered  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (p.  663.).  At  an  earlier  period  the 
northern  metropolitan  laid  claim  to  all  England 
north  of  the  Humber,  with  the  whole  realm  of 
Scotland  (VVilkins,  vol.  i.  pp.  325.  479.  &c.).  In 
a  provincial  council  at  London,  a.d.  1175,  his 
jurisdiction  was  denied  over  the  sees  of  Lincoln, 
Chester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  upon  which  he 
appealed  to  the  Pope.  With  the  exception  of 
Chester,  however,  none  of  those  sees  were  finally 
retained  in  the  province. 

The  next  year  we  are  told  that,  in  a  (national) 
council  at  Westminster,  the  Pope's  legate  pre- 
siding, the  Archbishop  of  York,  "  disdaining  to  sit 
at  the  left  hand  of  the  legate,  forced  himself  into 
the  lap  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  was 
immediately  knocked  down  by  the  other  bishops 
and  clergy,  severely  beaten,  and  thrust  out  of  the 
council !  '*  (Hoveden  ap  Wilkins,  vol.  i.  p.  485.) 
How  far  the  Northern  Convocation  supported 
their  burly  prelate  in  these  claims  I  do  not  know; 
but  I  note  that  in  those  days  the  disorderly  con- 
duct of  the  clergy  was  not  made  a  pretext  for  the 
indefinite  suspension  of  synodical  functions ;  and 
I  queri/  whether  the  clergy  might  not  be  trusted 
to  beliave  quite  as  well  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  to  return  to  the  Convocation  of  York. 
There  is  a  curious  letter,  a.d.  1661,  from  Accepted 
Frewcn,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  the  Convocation, 
desiring  them  to  send  up  to  London  some  of  their 
members  duly  commissioned  on  their  part  to  sit 
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with  the  Lower  House  of  Canterbury  for  the  review 
of  the  Liturgy.  In  this  letter  the  archbishop 
says  that  himself  and  the  other  bishops  of  the 
province  were  sitting  with  the  bishops  of  the 
90tithem  province  in  their  House.  A  similar  ex- 
pedient for  constituting  a  qitasi-tieLtional  synod 
seems  to  have  been  resorted  to  upon  some  earlier 
occasions  ;  but  the  Convocation  of  York  still 
passed  in  due  form  by  their  own  separate  decree 
what  was  so  agreed  upon.  T-he  Articles  were 
thus  subscribed  by  our  Convocation  in  1571,  and 
the  Canons  in  1604  and  1640. 

Since  then  the  Convocation  of  York  has  been 
regularly  summoned,  met,  adjourned,  and  been 
prorogued,  without  even  the  dutiful  address  to  the 
crown,  which  is  regularly  discussed  and  adopted 
in  Canterbury.  In  the  year  1847,  a  spasmodic 
attempt  at  life  was  manifested  in  this  venerable 
and  ill-used  institution.  Archbishop  Harcourt  had 
consented  that  an  address  to  the  crown  should  be 
adopted,  and  himself  procured  a  draft  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  bishops.  His  grace  however  died 
before  the  day  of  meeting.  Some  difficulty  was 
experienced  by  the  officials,  both  in  York  and 
London,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued;  but  a 
precedent  having  been  pointed  out  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  when  Archbishop  Hutton  died  after 
summoning  the  Convocation  and  before  its  as- 
sembly, a  writ  was  issued  from  the  crown  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  at  York  to  elect  a  prases  for  the 
Convocation  during  the  vacancy  of  the  archbishop- 
rick.  They  appointed  the  canon  who  happened 
to  be  in  residence  ;  an  unusually  large  attendance 
was  given ;  the  Convocation  was  opened,  the  names 
called  over,  and  then  the  officials  had  reached  the 
limit  of  their  experience  ;  according  to  their  pre- 
cedents we  ought  all  to  have  been  sent  away. 
The  address  however  was  called  on  by  the  prceses^ 
being  apparently  quite  unaware  that  a  prolocutor 
should  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  business.  Such  an  officer  probably  seemed 
to  the  dignitary  already  in  the  chair  like  a  second 
King  of  Brentford  "  smelling  at  one  rose,"  and  the 
demand  was  refused.  Further  difficulties  ensued, 
of  course,  the  moment  the  debate  was  opened ; 
and  finally,  the  prceses,  determined  not  to  be 
tempted  out  of  his  depth,  rose  all  at  once,  and 
read  the  faiaX  formula  which  restored  our  glorious 
Chapter  House  to  its  silent  converse  with  the 
fifhosts.  The  Convocation  has  never  since  been 
heard  of.  Can  Ebob. 


THE   OLD   COUNTESS   OF   DESM0^'D. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  305.) 

If  your  correspondent  A.  B.  R.  will  refer  to 
Walpole's  Fugitive  Pieces  he  will  find  a  minute 
inquiry  into  the  person  and  age  of  this  long-lived 
lady.  This  is  doubtless  the  dissertation  alluded  to 
by  C.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  219.)     Pennant  has  two  notices 


of  the  countess  in  his  Scotch  tours.  In  that  of 
1769  (which  somewhat  strangely  follows  the  one 
of  1772),  he  gives  at  p.  87.  the  engraving  spoken 
of  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  306.),  apparently  taken  from  the 
original  at  Dupplin  Castle.  It  differs  a  little  from 
R's.  description  of  another  portrait,  as  the  cloak  is 
strapped  over  the  chest,  not  held  by  a  button. 
In  1772  Pennant  again  describes  this  portrait  in 
his  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.,  and  speaks  of 
four  others,  viz.,  first,  at  Devonshire  House ;  second, 
at  the  Hon.  John  Yorkers  seat,  near  Cheltenham ; 
third,  at  Mr.  Scott's,  printer ;  and  the  fourth,  in  the 
Standard  Closet,  Windsor  Castle.  At  the  back  of 
the  last  is  written  with  a  pen  "Rembrandt."  "A 
mistake  (says  P.)  as  Rembrandt  was  not  fourteen 
years  of  age  (he  was  indeed  only  eight)  in  1614, 

at  which  time  it  is  certain  the  countess  was  not 

1'  *      »» 
ivmg. 

In  my  copy  of  the  Fugitive  Pieces  (the  Straw- 
berry Hill  edition,  presented  by  Walpole  to  Cole), 
I  find  the  following  manuscript  note  by  Cole ;  an 
amplication  of  the  passage  from  Walpole's  letters 
quoted  at  p.  306. : — 

"  Being  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  April,  1773,  I  saw 
there  a  copy  of  the  picture  commonly  attributed  to  the 
old  Countess  of  Desmond ;  but  Mr.  Walpole  told  me 
that  there  is  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  a  painter's  mother, 
I  think  Rembrandt's.  However,  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lort,  April  1 5,  1 774,  he  assures  me  that  on  Mr.  Pen- 
nant's calling  at  Strawberry  Hill  to  see  this  picture,  he 
was  much  chagrined  at  having  a  print  of  it  engraved 
for  his  book,  till  Mr.  Lort  revived  him  by  carrying 
him  to  a  garret  in  Devonsliire  House,  where  was  a 
picture  of  this  same  countess  with  her  name  on  it,  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  his  engraved  print.  I  remember 
a  tolerable  good  old  picture  of  her  at  Mr.  Dicey's, 
prebendary  of  Bristol,  at  Walton  in  Bucks.*' 

"Walpole  could  not  dismiss  Pennant  without  a 
disparaging  remark.  He  is  "a  superficial  man, 
and  knows  little  of  history  or  antiquity;  but  he 
has  a  violent  rage  for  being  an  author."  Those 
who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones  : 
Pennant  would  not  have  displayed  the  ignorance 
which  Walpole  exhibits  in  the  instance  before  us. 
In  an  inscription,  which  the  latter  gives,  on  a 
Countess  of  Desmond  buried  at  Sligo,  occurs  the 
followins:  contraction :  "  Desmonias  Noie  Eliza- 
bet  ha."  Walpole  says  {Fugitive  Pieces,  p.  204.), 
"  This  word  I  can  make  no  sense  of,  but  sic  ori- 
ginate ;  1  take  it  to  be  a  redundancy  of  the  carver. 
It  seems  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  last  three  syl- 
lables of  DesmonisB  I " 

The  sarcastic  observations  which  Walpole  passes 
on  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  its  members,  and  its 
publications,  are  so  frequent  and  so  bitter,  that 
they  must  have  been  founded  on  some  offence  not 
to  be  pardoned.  Were  the  remarks  on  the  "  His- 
toric Doubts  "  by  the  president.  Dean  Milles,  and 
by  the  Kev.  Robert  Masters  (printed  in  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  ArchcBologia),  regarded   as 
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Mtitfactorilj  confuting  WiJpole' 
did  he  Rim,  but  uniuccessfullj,  a 


arguments ;  or 

tha  president's 

J.  H.  M. 


(VoL  iv.,  p.  25S.) 
^ere  IiaTe  been  mmj  attempts  to  explain  the 
ntkzlins  supposition  thnt  a  L>itin 

letters.     Pin- 


(nobilis),  from  which 


think  it  B.  prEenomen, 
pei'httpa  cor- 
thought   so. 

coins  are  very  ofVen 

belon'  tlie 

inil.  is  in- 

E.  Tailoe 

reading  of  Baniluri, 

K  for 

Of 

which  I  possess,  one  only  reacts 

correct  reading  on  all. 
(he  legend,  froiu  anitlogy 
with  those  forms    used  by  the  Romaus,  is  as 
follows : 

ATrmt^raf  .  CPUJIAC  .OTABAAAA»0C,A»HN0J«(.iP  .Ti«. 


A  .  CPIAC  ,  OTABAAAASOC  .  ASKN  .  T  . 

!■  not  read  abhnot  ns  one  word, 

but  US  above.   I  think  Mb.  Tatlob 

will  find  his  specimen  to  read 


Wtbe  BysintI 


coin,  the  Ep  (properly  eP)  being  CP,  and  the  AT 

AC.     My  coin  gives  the  whole  le- 

ouch  for  the  exactitude 


investigation  of  jt  I  must  refer 

Mb.  Tatlob,  as  I  have  not  access  to  that  periodical 


Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 

has  published   in  the 

vii.  or  viii.,  an  inscrip- 

and  Vaba- 

lalhus.                       TO« 

which  justifies  ' 

Vabalaihus  is      w 

of  2:enobiB 

jrmor  h 

'hile  bearing 

(better  Va- 

be  equivalent  to 

Uift  of  Pallas. 

W.  H.  S. 

n   ur    ECCLESIASTICS. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  37.  125.  193.  196.  298.) 
I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  your  pazes 
not  a  fit  battle-ground 
Still,  since  the  questioi 


abstract)  "is 
supplied,  ns  i 


of  the  passage  of  winch  it 
hortatory,  not  Mserlive,   is   a 
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Cephas's  veraion  should  be  preferred.  But  when 
we  Snd  afterwards  the  words  nil  ii  ko/ttj  i/xlarvo!, 
ic  is  impossible  to  denj  this  bortatorj  force  to  the 
sentence  ;  fur  those  worils  cannot  mean  "  the  un- 
de&led  bed:"  and  to  translate  them  "the  (or 
their)  bed  isundefiled" — which  is  the  only  version 
which  they  will  here  bear,  but  one — would  "ive  but 
a  feeble  sense.  That  sole  remaining  sense  19,  "the 
bed  (let  it)  be  undeliled;"  subauulte  t^a  in  the 
Terse  is,  "  Let  marriage  be  honourable  in  all " 
(men  or  things),  "  and  the  bed  be  undefiled ;  bat 
(or  for)  whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will 
Judge."  Haii  our  translators  known  that  )}  noiTij 
cf^[iu-rat  could  not  mean  "the  bed  undefiled," they 
would  at  once  have  been  driven  to  see  that  the 
verse  is  a  :;oinmandment ;  and  the  commandment 
that  marriage  should  be  held  honourable  in  all 
men  (or  in  all  respects),  would  have  served  the 
purpose  of  their  doctrines  quite  as  well  as  the 
affirmative  form  which  they  have  given  to  their 
present  version.    I  aay,  it  would  have  served  their 

Surpose;  but  I  say  more;  they  heeded  not  what 
id  or  would  serve  their  purpose.  They  looked 
only  for  the  truth,  and  disregariled  all  else  in  their 
pursuit  of  it.  With  regarEl  to  the  controveray 
about  tr  wa<ri,  it  is  immaterial  which  version  be 
adopted.  IIb.  Walteb  is  right  in  the  rule  which 
he  enunciates,  if  he  means  that  in  those  cases  of 
adjectives  in  whichthe  masculine  and  neuter  forms 

things,"  must  be  understood:  but  it  is  not  alwayi 
observed,  even  in  classical  writers,  either  in  Latin 
or  in  Greek.  There  is  n9  reason  why  it  should  be 
broken  here;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  broken- 
It  must  have  been  only  by  a  slip  of  Cephas's  pen 
that  be  called  irSm  n  feminine  adjective.  It  un- 
doubtedly refers  to  both  sexes.  I  wish  E.  A.  D. 
had  given  the  Greek  of  the  passages  from  Chrysos- 
tom  and  Augustine,  of  which  he  has  communicated 
the  Oxford  translation,  which  is  as  likely  to  err, 
perhaps,  at  any  other.  Jerome's  Latin,  like  the 
Vulgate,  though  the  words  are  not  precisely  the 
same,  gives  a  literal  version  of  the  Greek,  without 
supplying  any  verb  at  all,  either  e^l  or  til,  anil, 
si[ice  the  Latin  has  not  that  eipressive  power  in 
cases  like  this  which  the  article  gives  to  the  Greek, 
leaves  the  passaj^e  obscure  and  undecided. 

Theopbilact. 

^eviliei  ta  JHinot  thueriti. 

"  Crowns  haee  their  Comprus,"  §v:.  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  294.). — The  lines  alluded  to  by  your  correspon- 
dent Mb.  Absaloh  form  an  inscription  on  a  por- 
trait of  King  James  [.  in  the  Cracherode  Collec- 
tion. (Vide  Beloe's  Jnecrfo(e»,  vol.  L  p.  210.) 
"  Crownes  have  their  compasse,  length  uf  dayes  their 
date, 

Triumpheg  their  [ombes,  felicitie  her  fate; 

or  more  than  earth  can  earth  make  nunc  parUker, 

But  knowledge  makes  the  king  moat  like  bis  Maker." 


I  um  aware  that  this  reference  does  not  go  to 
the  "  root  of  the  matter,"  if  Mr.  Absauih  wishes 
to  ascertain  the  author's  name ;  but  it  may  serve 
as  a  clue  to  further  discovery. 

M  ABO  ABET  GaTTT. 

Eecletfitld. 

It  is  quite  obvious  what  lines  your  correspon- 
dent alludes  to,  though  the  above  quotation  which 
he  gives  as  the  commencement  of  them  is  not 
quite  correct,  nor  were  they  written  with  the 
object  he  supposes. 

I  send  a  correct  copy  of  them  below,  taj:en  from 
Mr.  Payne  Collier's  very  interesting  Life  of  Shah- 
speare,  to  whom  they  have  always  been  attributed ; 
and,  it  is  said,  with  every  show  of  reason.  It  is 
supposed  they  were  written  by  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  complimentary  allusion  to  King  James  I.,  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  patronage  be- 
stowed by  that  monarch  upon  the  stage.  The 
subject  is  fully  discussed  at  pp.  202,  203.  of  Mr. 
Knight's  volume,  whence,  indeed,  the  above  infor- 
mation is  derived  i  and  he  publishes  the  lines,  as 
follows,  stating  them  to  be  copied  from  a  coeval 


e  theli 


—  length  of  days  their 


or  nought  but  earth 

But  knowledge  makes  a  king  most  like  hii  Maker." 

Some  one,  to  make  the  allusion  more  complete, 

that  is,  to  over-do  it,  changed  "a  king"  into  "(fte 

king"  in  a  subsequent  publication  of  the   lines. 

But  this,  as  Mr.  Payne  Collier  very  justly  feels, 

completely  spoils  the  wjiole  complexion  of  the 

epigram,  and  perverts  a  fine  allusion  into  a  raw 

personality.  J.  J.  A. 

The  Ren.  Richard  Farmer  (Vol. 


wholly  unwarranted,  both  in  substojice  and  man- 
Der,  especially  as  he  himself  furnishes  ample  con- 
firmation of  its  trutli. 

Taking  his  quotations  in  due  order  — 

1.  The  certificate  of  Dr.  Fanner's  character  for 
learning  and  ability  is  unnecessary,  because  neither 
was  impugned  ;  nor  does  an  allegation  of  atrocity 
in  taste  and  judgment  necessarily  imply  deficiency 
in  mere  book-learning: 

2.  As  (tie  Isaac  Keed's  opinion  in  favour  of 
Parmer's  Essay,  it  might  be  met  by  many  of 
directly  opposite  tendency,  and  of  at  least  equal 
weight. 

3.  In  the  only  point  really  in  question,  Bolton 
CoaNKi  "cannot  deny  that  Farmer  related  the 
anecdote  of  the  ivool-nian"    (that  being  the  re- 
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puted  trade  of  Shakspeare*s  father)  ;  but  to  what 
end  was  it  related,  if  not  to  suggest  an  application 
of  which  Steevens  was  only  the  interpreter  ? 

But  Bolton  Cobnet  thinks  the  character  of  the 
witness  suspicious;  he  forgets  that  only  just  before 
he  had  stated  that  the  anecdote  and  its  application 
had  been  repeated  in  three  editions,  extending 
over  thirteen  years,  all  within  the  lifetime  of 
Dr.  Farmer  J  A.  E.  B. 

X^eeds, 

Earwig  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.274.  411.).  —  The  cor- 
respondent who  asserts  the  curious  fact  that  3  ohn- 
Bon,  Richardson,  and  Webster  do  not  notice  the 
word  eancig  must  have  consulted  some  expurgated 
editions  of  the  works  of  those  celebrated  lexico- 
graphers— or  else  we  must  consider  his  assertion 
as  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  literary  over- 
sights. Bolton  Cobnet. 


KOTES  on  books,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

Although  there  are  few  books  which  have  proved  of 
greater  utility  to  inquirers  into  the  more  recent  history 
of  England  tiian  Beatson's  Political  Index,  yet  it  is  also 
true  that  there  are  few  which  have  more  frequently  or 
more  justly  caused  the  reader  to  feel  the  want  of  a  new 
and  improved  edition.  A  very  short  examination, 
however^  of  Mr.  Haydn*s  recently  published  Beatson's 
Political  Index  Modernised,  The  Book  of  Dignities^ 
eontaining  Rolls  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical^  Judicial,  Military,  Naval, 
and  Municipal,  ^c,  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  such 
want  has  at  length  been  supplied  in  a  manner  the  most 
ample  and  the  most  satisfactory.  For  though  we  have 
referred  to  Beatson's  well-known  work  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  a  better  idea  of  the  Book  of  Dignities,  we 
•re  bound  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Haydn  is  justified 
in  stating,  that  in  the  work  in  question  he  owes  little 
more  than  the  plan  to  Beatson.  Mr.  Haydn's  volume 
not  only  contains  many  lists  (among  them  the  *'  Admi- 
nistrations of  England,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts  ")  not  to  be  found  in  the  Political  Index,  but 
the  author  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  permitted  to 
search  the  various  official  records  with  the  view  of 
enabling  him  to  give  complete  and  accurate  informa- 
tion. The  result,  of  course,  is  obvious ;  namely,  that 
just  in  the  same  proportion  that  our  author  surpasses 
Beatson  in  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  various  'lists, 
does  the  Book  of  Dignities  exceed  its  predecessor  in 
usefulness  to  the  official  man,  the  historian,  and  the 
scholar. 

Mr,  Hunt's  experience  as  a  public  lecturer  at  the 
various  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  country, 
having  convinced  him  that  for  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  those  institutions  most  of  the  existing 
works  on  natural  philosophy  are  of  too  abstruse  and 
technical  a  character — are,  in  short,  sealed  books, —  he 
has  been  led  to  publish  a  small  volume  which  we  have 
no  doubt  will  soon  become  extremely  popular.  It  is 
entitled  Elementary  Physics,  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 


of  Natural  Phibsophy ;  and,  as  its  object  is  to  teach 
physical  science  so  far  as  to  render  all  the  great  deduc- 
tions from  observation  and  experiment  satisfactorily 
clear,  without  encountering  the  difficulty  of  mathe- 
matics,— and  no  one  is  better  able  to  do  this,  and  throw 
a  charm  over  such  a  subject,  than  the  author  of  the 
Poetry  of  Science, — the  work,  which  is  illustrated  with 
upwards  of  two  hundred  woodcuts,  will  be  found 
eminently  useful ;  not  only  to  those  who  have  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  carry  their  studies  beyond  its 
pages,  but  especially  as  a  *'  first  book "  to  those  in 
whom  it  may  awaken  the  desire  for  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful  and  important  truths  of 
which  it  treats. 

The  nature  of  the  Hand  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography^ 
consisting  of  a  Series  of  Maps  and  Illustrations,  showing 
the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Natural  Phenomena, 
embracing  the  Divisions  of  Geology,  Hydrography,  Me^ 
teorology,  Natural  History:  from  the  Physikalischer  Adas 
of  Berghaus,  and  the  Maps  of  the  Erdkunde,  drawn  by  and 
under  the  immediate  Superintendence  of  Drs.  Bitter  and 
Kiepert,  Oetzel,  Grimm,  Sfc,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Uni- 
versity  Atlas  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  sufficiently  described 
by  its  ample  title-page ;  which  shows,  moreover,  that 
the  work  is  not  a  mere  copy  or  reduction  of  the  great 
atlas  of  Berghaus,  on  which  it  is  founded.  As  a  com- 
panion to  the  works  of  Humboldt,  Mrs.  Somerville,  and 
other  writers  on  physical  geography,  it  will  be  found 
most  useful ;  while  its  convenient  size,  and  moderate 
price,  place  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  all  classes  of 
readers. 

Catalogues  Received. — Nattali  and  Bond's  (23. 
Bedford  Street)  Catalogue  Part  II.  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Books ;  Adam  Holden's  (60.  High  Street, 
Exeter)  Catalogue  Part  XXXIII.  of  Second-hand 
Books  in  Excellent  Condition;  B.  Quaritch's  (16. 
CasUe  Street,  I^eicester  Square)  Catalogue  No.  37. 
of  Books  in  Oriental  Literature ;  J.  Russell  Smith's 
(4.  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho)  Catalogue  Part  VII.  of 
an  Extensive  Collection  of  Choice,  Useful,  and  Curious 
Books. 


BOOKS  AND   ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED    TO    PURCHASE. 

Hunter's  Dbanbry  of  DoNCAsrBR.    Vol.  I.     Large  or  small 

paper. 
Clare's  Rural  Muse. 
Christian    Piety   freed    from   the    Delusions   of   Modern 

Enthusiasts,    a.d.  IT^G  or  1757. 
An  Answer  to  Father  Huddlestone's  Short  and  Plain  Way 

TO  the  Faith  and  Church.    By  Samuel  Grascombe.   London, 

1703.  8vo. 
Reasons  for  Abrogating  the  Test  imposed  upon  all  Members 

OP  Parliament.    By  Samuel  Parker,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxon. 

1688.    4to. 
Lewis's  Life  or  Caxton.    8vo.    1737. 
Catalogue  of  Joseph  Ames's  Library.    Svo.    1760. 
Tripp's  Commentary.    Folio,     Vol.  I. 
Whitlay's  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament.  Folio.  Vol.  I. 

1706. 
Long's  Astronomy.    4to.    1742. 
Mad.  D'Arblay's  Diary.    Vol.  IL    1842. 
Adams'  Moral  Tales. 
Autobiography  of  Dk.  Johnson.    1805. 
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fiatitti  ta  €atrtipontstnti. 

J.  North  iHlfJlnd  his  Query  respecting  the  Zolverein  answered 
in  our  3rd  Vol.  p.  451.    His  ttthers  shali  appear  shortly. 

LovKifACB's  PoBMH.  D.  H.  M.  C.  i*  informed  that  these  were 
reprinted  in  1817,  under  the  editorship  cf  our  vaiued  correspondent 
Mr.  Sinoer. 

J.  Ratner.  who  asks  for  names  of  present  reigning  sovereigns, 
Qf  presidents  qf  the  United  States  for  the  last  thirty  v^ars,  and  qf 
the  gtwernors -general  qf  India,  is  referred  to  Mr.  Haydn's  Book 
of  Dignities  (noticed  in  our  present  number)^  where  he  will  find 
ail  the  information  qf  which  he  is  in  search. 

W.  S  W.  Mnnu  thanks  for  your  kind  reminder.  The  article 
is  in  type,  although  omitted  this  week  from  want  of  room, 

J.  S.  B.  is  thanked.    Such  a  list  would  be  most  useful. 

Replies  Received — Pope's  Honest  Factor  —  Serpent  with 
Human  Head — Marriage  of  Ecclfsias  ics  —Hubhes's  Leviathan  — 
Definition  of  Truth —  Wearing  Gloves  before  Royalty  —  Deriva^ 
tion  of  Earwig  —  Dictionary  qf  Hackneyed  Quotations  ->  Passage 
in  Campb'll  —  ***Tis  Twopence  now" — Cozens  the  Painter^ 
*•  Acu  tinali  meridi"—  Nightingale  and  Thorn,  8fc.  —.Theodolite — 
Temple  of  JEgina  —  Ashen  hagots  —  Cause  if  Transparency  — 
Praed  s  Charade  —  Marriages  in  ruined  Churches  —  Age  of  Trees 
—  Jocr'tine's  Lagacy  —  5*.  Bene*t  Fink  —Bristol  Tables  —**A  little 
Bird  told  me  *'  —  Lycian  Inscriptions —  Tuden  Aled. 

Copies  qfour  Prospectus,  accortUn^  to  the  suggestion  ofT.Tt.  H., 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  correspondent  willing  to  assist  us  by  cir- 
culating them. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  ani  IIL,  with  very  copious  Indices,  may  still  be 
had,  price  9s.  6d.  each,  neatly  bouitd  in  cloth. 

Notes  anu  Qubribs  is  p's'Uishei  at  noon  on  Friday^  to  that  our 
country  Subscribers  mat/  receive  it  on  Saturday.  The  subscrip- 
tion for  the  Stanped  Edition  is  lOf.  2d.  for  Six  Months,  which  may 
be  paid  by  Poit-office  Order  drawn  in  favour  of  our  Publisiter^ 
Mr.  Gbokob  Bell,  IBG.  Fleet  Street ;  to  whose  care  all  commu- 
nications for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

Errata.  —  Page  345.  for  *'  fbrmilodum"  read  "  fbrmilodvni  ;** 
.  394.  col.  1.  1.  34.  for  "  Danish''  ri^ad  "  Dutch  ;"  p.  395.  col.  I. 
19.  for  "  Dunferilne"  read  "Dunfermline." 
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This  day  are  published  at  the 
UNIVERSITy  PRESS.  OXFORD, 

THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  DUKE  OF  ORMOND ; 
containing  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  affairs  of  his  time, 
and  particularly  of  Ireland  under  his  government :  with  an  Appendix 
and  a  Collection  of  Letters,  serving  to  verify  the  most  material  facts  in 
the  said  History.  A.  new  Editios  carefully  compared  with  the  original 
MSS.    6  vols.  8vo.    Price  21.  6s.  in  boards. 

NOVUM  TEST  AMENTUM  GR^CUM.     Ac- 

cedunt  parailela  S.  Scripturse  loca,  necnon  vetus  capitulorum  notatio  et 
cmones  Eusebii.    ISmo.  Price  3s.  in  boards. 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  CON- 
NECTED in  the  History  of  the  Jews  and  Neighbouring  Nations,  from 
the  declension  of  the  King^domi  of  Iiirasl  and  Judah  to  the  time  of 
Christ.  By  HUMPH  ft  EX"  PillD  a  A.  UX,  Dean  of  Norwich.  2  vols. 
8vo.  Price  14s.  in  boards. 

FASTI  HELLENICI.      The  Civil  and  Literary 

Chronology  of  Greece  and  Rim»,ffom  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad  to  the 
Death  of  Auzmtus.  Bv  HS.VRY  FYNES  CLIN  TON,  Esq.,  M.A- 
late  Student  of  Christ  Church.  Second  Edition,  with  additions.  4io. 
Price  12. 120.  in  boards. 

An  EPITOME  of  the  Civil  and  Literary  Chro- 

nolozy  of  G'ef^ce  from  the  earliest  Accounts  to  the  Death  of  Aug;ustus. 
By  HENRY  FYNES  CLINTON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.   8vo.    Price  6s.  6</.  in  boards. 

-^SCHYLI  Tragoedise  Snperstites  et  Deperditarum 

Fragmenta  ex  recensione  G.  DINDORFII.  Tomus  III.  Scholia  Girsaca 
ocCodicibus  aucta  et  emendata.    8vo.    Price  8s.  6-J.  in  boards. 

Sold  by  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER,  Oxford;  and  377.  »trand,  London : 
and  E.  GARDNER,  7.  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


BEST     IS     THE 


rrHE 

The  Best  Congou  Tea 
The  Best  Souchonz  Tea 


CHEAPEST. 

per  lb. 


•  •  9  •  •         O0«        oCe« 

The  Best  Gunpowder  Tea    '.'....    bs.  8d. 

The  Best  Old  Mocha  Coflfee Is.  Ad. 

The  Best  West  India  Coffee         .       .       .       .Is.  id. 

The  Fine  True  Ripe  Rich  Rare  Souchong  Tea    4s.  Od. 

40s.  worth  or  upwards  sent  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of 
England  by 

PHILLIPS  &  CO.,  TEA  MERCHANTS, 
No,  8.  King  William  Street,  City,  London. 
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Cfturcfefsf  of  tftt  iMflJlrle  ^[ffesf. 

By  HENRY  BOWMAN  and  J.  T.  CROWTHER,  Architects, 

Manchester. 

No.  XVI.  published  this  ^y, 

CONTENTS. 

s.  Peter's  claypole,  Lincolnshire. 

Plate  1.  —  Plan  and  Elevation  of  Sedilia  in  Chancel. 
„     2.  —  Details  of  Sedilia,  and  Plan,  Elevation,  and  Details  of  Locker. 


S.  JOHN  S  WAPPENBURY,  WARWICKSHIRE. 

Plate  2.  —  East  and  South  Elevations  of  ChanceL 
„    3.  —  Dttails  of  Chancel. 


8.  MARY  S  FRAMPTON,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Plate  1.  —  Ground  Plan. 


S.  PETER  S  THREBKINGHAM,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Plate  5.  —  Longitudinal  Section. 

Price  9s.  plain ;  10s.  6d.  tinted  ;  12s.  proofs,  on  large  paper. 

GEORGE  BELL,  186.  Fleet  Street. 

This  day  is  published,  price  2s.  M., 

A    FEW     REMARKS 

ON 

A    PAMPHLET   BY    MR.    8HILLET0, 

BNTITLKD 

"THUCYDIDES   OR   GROTE?" 

Cambridge:  JOHN  DEIGHTON;  London:  GEORGE  BELL; 
Oxford  :  J.  U.  PARKER. 

TEjr   aUZKBAB    RBWiL|U>. 

RUTHYEN,  EARf.  OF  GO WRIE. -PATRICK  RUTHVEN,  son 
of  William,  Earl  of  Gowiie,  married  between  the  years  1615  and  1625, 
as  generally  stated.  Tlie  above  reward  will  be  paid  to  any  person  who 
may  find  the  place  of  m  uringe,  and  will  produi^  a  Certidcate  thereof. 


On  the  production  of  a  Certidcate  of  the  Marriage  of  SIB  ANTHONY 
VAN  DYCK  with  MARIA  RUTHyE^,  which  took  place  in  1640. 


For  any  evidence  of  the  Death  or  Burial  of  PATRICK  RUTHVEN, 
son  or  the  betbre-mentioned  Patrick,  the  brother  uf  the  said  Maria  Van 
Dyck.  formerly  Ruthveo.  He  was  living  in  1656  (then  administrator  of 
his  father's  effects)  and  was  dead  probably  before  1710. 


Communications  upon  these  points  are  to  be  transmitted  to  "  The 
Editor  of  NOTES  AND  QUERIES." 

THE  ART-JOURNAL,  for    DECEMBER,  com- 
pletesthe  Ttiird  Volume  of  the  New  Series,  for  1851 1  and  contains 
the  Title,  Dedication  to  Prince  Albert,  Table  of  Contents,  Ac 

The  Volume  of 

THE  ART-JOURNAL  FOR  1851, 

is  this  day  published,  containing  Thirty-six  Engravings  on  steel,  and 
several  hundred  Engravings  on  wood.    Price  31s.  6d. 


To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 
GREAT  EXHIBITION 

(Published  in  connection  with  the  ART- JOURNAL),  m^y  still  be  ob- 
tained of  any  Bookseller,  but  it  will  be  scon  **outof  print. 

Active  preparations  are  in  progress  for  introducing  several  marked 
IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  ART-JOUKNAL  :  these  will  be  eviUenoed 
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THE    ABORTGINES    OP   ST.    DOMINGO. 

Perhaps  you  will  kindly  permit  me  to  have 
recourse  to  "Notes  and  Queries"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  one  or  two  errors  in  a  letter 
from  Sir  11.  Schomburcjk,  which  was  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  on  the  3rd  July 
last,  section  of  Geography  and  Ethnology.  This 
communication,  entitled  "  Ethnological  Researches 
in  Santo  Domingo,"  and  addressed  to  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  contains  the  followmg 
statement:  I  quote  from  the  Athenmum  of  the  5th 
July  :  — 

"  The  extirpation  of  the  pure  Indian  race  prevented 
me  from  making  comparative  inquiries  between  the 
still  existing  tribes  of  Guiana,  and  those  that  once 
inhabited  St.  Domingo.  My  researches  were  therefore 
restricted  to  what  history  and  the  i^vr  and  poor  menu* 
ments  have  transmitted  to  us  of  their  customs  and 
manners.  Their  language  lives  only  in  the  names  of 
places,  rivers,  trees,  and  fruits;  but  all  combine  in 
declaring  that  the  people  who  bestowed  these  names 
were  identical  with  the  Carib  and  Arawaak  tribes  of 
Guiana." 

The  last  sentence  in  this  passage  is  obviously 
erroneous.  That  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
great  Antilles  (Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  Porto-Rico, 
and  Jamaica,)  were  identical  with,  or  descended 
from,  the  Arawaaks  of  Guiana,  is  an  opinion 
which  has  long  prevailed,  and  whi(;h  the  circum- 
stances stated  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk  tend  to  con- 
firm. Indeed,  they  are  described  by  most  writers 
as  Indians  or  Arawaaks.  But  that  there  was  any 
identity  between  the  Indians  and  the  tribes  known 
by  the  name  of  Caribs,  is  an  assertion  totally  at 
variance  with  the  established  facts.  In  support, 
however,  of  this  assertion.  Sir  R.  Schomburgk 
appeals  to  "history;"  but  what  history,  he  does 
not  state.  I  have  perused,  and  still  possess,  almost 
every  work  that  was  ever  written  on  the  history 
of  these  islands ;  and  they  all  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Indians  of  Santo  Domingo  (also 
called  Hispaniola  and  Haiti)  were  a  totally  dis- 
tinct race  from  the  Caribs.  The  Indians  were  a 
mild,  inoffensive  people ;  the  Caribs  a  race  of 
savages,  some  say,  cannibals.  The  former  were 
indolent   and  effeminate;    the  latter    fierce   and 
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warlike.  In  short,  no  two  races  ever  presented 
such  a  striking  disparity,  not  only  in  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  but  iu  theh'  features  and  per- 
sonal appearance. 

The  second  error  into  which  Sir  R.  Schomburgk 
has  fallen,  is  where  he  says : 

**  There  are  various  proofs  that  the  Caribs  inhabited 
Santo  Domingo ;  among  others,  I  found  at  the  eastern 
point  of  the  island,  called  Junta  Engaiio,  numerous 
heaps  of  conch  shells." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Caribs  were  the  mortal 
enemies  of  the  Indians.  They  were  engaged  with 
them  in  the  fiercest  warfare,  and  made  frequent 
depredatory  incursions  into  Santo  Domingo  and 
the  other  large  islands.  But  they  never  formed 
any  settlements  in  those  islands,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  have  "  inhabited"  any  of  them,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  word  is  used  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk. 

Whenever  the  Caribs  in  any  of  the  lesser  An- 
tilles projected  an  expedition  against  the  Indians, 
they  provided  themselves  with  clubs  and  poisoned 
arrows,  and  set  off  in  their  canoes.  On  their  way, 
they  touched  at  most  of  the  other  small  islands ; 
and  with  their  conch  shells,  of  which  they  always 
kept  a  supply,  they  summoned  their  brother  Caribs 
to  join  the  expedition.  As  the  fleet  of  canoes^ 
approached  St.  Domingo  (the  principal  theatre  of 
their  depredations)  they  glided  silently  along  the 
coast,  and  secreted  themselves  in  some  sheltered 
bay,  till  the  darkness  of  the  night  enabled  them  to 
emerge  from  their  hiding  places.  Then,  with  the 
most  savage  yells  and  war-whoops,  accompanied 
by  the  blowing  of  shells,  they  pounced  upon  the 
nearest  village,  beating  down  with  their  clubs  such 
of  the  Indians  as  had  not  taken  refufje  in  flio^ht. 
In  these  encounters,  however,  the  Caribs  were  not 
always  victorious.  If  the  Indians  were  less  robust 
and  warlike  than  their  invaders,  they  were  also 
far  more  numerous ;  and  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  Caribs  were  driven  back  to  their  canoes 
with  much  slaughter.  In  all  hand-to-hand  con- 
flicts the  conch  shells  would  easily  get  detached, 
or,  becoming  an  incumbrance,  would  be  thrown 
aside ;  and  the  Indians,  flnding  them  on  the  fleld 
of  battle,  may  be  supposed  to  have  piled  them  up 
as  so  many  trophies. 

As  the  Caribs  were  incited  to  these  incursions 
by  the  prospect  of  plunder  among  a  race  of  people 
their  superiors  in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  but 
chiefly  from  their  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Indians, 
so  the  moment  they  had  accomplished  their  object, 
they  lost  no  time  in  retreating  from  a  country 
where  a  longer  sojourn  would  only  have  afforded 
their  enemies  an  opportunity  of  rising  en  masse, 
and  exterminating  them  by  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
heaps  of  shells  found  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk,  and 
for  the  other  traces  of  the  Caribs  which  he  appears 
to  have  discovered  in  St.  Domingo,  without  re- 


sorting to  the  supposition  that  the  Caribs  had 
actually  "inhabited"  that  island,  or  warranting 
the  conclusion  that  the  two  races  were  identical. 

Henby  H.  Bseen. 
St.  Lucia,  Sept.  1851. 


MITIGATION  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  TO  A  FORGEB. 

The  well-known  cases  of  Dr.  D.  the  divine  and 
Mr.  F.  the  banker,  who  were  executed  for  forgery, 
notwithstanding  the  powerful  intercessions  that 
were  made  in  their  behalf,  induced  me  to  suppose 
that  any  mitigation  of  punishment  under  similar 
circumstances  used  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence ; 
and,  if  so,  that  a  curious  instance  of  successful  ap- 
plicati(m  for  mercy  may  interest  some  readers  of 
**  Notes  and  Queries." 

A  young  man  of  respectable  Scotch  connexions 
settled  in  a  town  in  the  north  of  England  as  a 
merchant,  and  soon  afterwards  made  an  offer  of 
marriage  to  a  young  lady  of  the  same  place.  Her 
parents  rejected  his  suit,  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
being  sufficiently  established  in  business,  and  he 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  the  young  merchant  took  possession 
of  larger  premises  than  he  had  hitherto  occupied, 
and  showed  other  symptoms  of  wishing  to  have  it 
understood  that  his  fortunes  were  improving.  But 
these  appearances  were  of  short  duration.  He 
was  suddenly  arrested,  and  committed  to  take  his 
trial  at  the  ensuing  assizes  on  several  charges  of 
forgery.  Immediately  after  his  arrest,  a  sister  of 
singularly  energetic  character  arrived  from  Scot- 
land, and  applied  to  the  father  of  my  informant 
for  professional  aid.  This  gentleman  told  her 
that  he  never  touched  criminal  business,  and  de- 
clined to  interfere.  But  she  was  no  common 
client,  and  it  ended  in  his  undertaking  to  prepare 
the  defence  of  her  brother,  and  receiving  her  into 
his  house  as  a  guest.  Her  immediate  object  was 
to  prevent  the  prosecutors  pressing  their  charges 
at  the  trial ;  and,  by  her  indefatigable  manage- 
ment, she  succeeded  with  all,  except  the  L 

bank,  the  directors  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, were  inexorable  to  her  entreaties.  The  trial 
came  on  at  an  early  period  of  the  assize,  and  the 
prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  His  sister  left  the  court,  and  instantly 
proceeded  to  Scotland.  There  were  no  railways 
in  those  days,  and  she  had  to  rely  on  coaches  and 
post-chaises,  and  she  travelled  for  four  days  and 
nights  successively,  without  stopping  or  removing 
her  clothes,  and  carrying  a  petition  with  her  from 
house  to  house  amongst  her  titled  and  powerful 
Scotch  friends. 

With  this  she  returned  to  the  city  at  which  the 
assizes  had  been  held,  just  as  they  were  concluded. 
The  two  judges  were  in  the  act  of  descending 
through  the  cathedral  nave,  after  partaking  of  the 
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holy  sacrament,  when  the  petitioner  cast  herself 
at  their  feet,  and  held  forth  her  document.  Baron 
G.  was  notorious  for  his  unflinching  obduracy ; 
but  her  devotion  and  energy  were  irresistible. 
He  received  her  petition  ;  and  her  brother's  sen- 
tence was  eventually  commuted  to  transport-ation 
for  life.  But  his  story  is  not  yet  finished.  The 
forger  was  placed  in  the  hulks  prior  to  trans- 
portation; and,  before  this  took  place,  he  had 
forged  a  pass  or  order  from  the  Home  Secretary's 
office  for  his  own  liberation,  which  procured  his 
release,  and  he  was  never  afterwards  heard  of. 

This  "  Jeanie  Deans,"  who  was  the  means  of 
savin?  the  life  of  her  unworthy  relative,  was 
described  to  me  as  a  person  of  extraordinary  force 
of  character.  Indeed  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  She  prevailed  with  the  solicitor,  who 
before  had  been  a  stranger  both  to  her  and  her 
brother  ;  with  the  main  body  of  the  prosecutors ; 
"with  the  petitioners  in  Scotland ;  and  ultimately 
"With  the  judge  himself.  My  friend,  who  lived  in 
his  father*s  house  during  the  several  weeks  she 
stayed  there,  told  me,  that,  night  and  morning 
when  he  passed  her  door,  she  was  always  in  au- 
dible prayer ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  her 
success  was  attributable  to  her  prayers  having 
been  extraordinarily  answered.  lier  subsequent 
fate,  even  in  this  world,  was  a  happy  one.  She 
became  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  possibly  is  so 
still.  Alfred  Gatty. 


PASSAGE   IN   JEBEMT   TAT  LOB. 

It  may  not  be  useless  or  uninteresting  to  the 
readers  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  to  bring  under 
their  notice  a  point  in  which  the  editor  of  the 
last  edition  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an  error. 
In  Part  II.  of  the  Sermon  "  On  the  Invalidity 
of  a  Death-bed  Repentance"  (p.  395.),  the  Bishop 
says: 

••  Only  be  pleased  to  observe  this  one  thing :  that 
this  place  of  Ezekiei  [i.  c.  xviii.  21.]  is  it  which  is  so 
often  mistaken  for  that  common  saying,  <  At  what  time 
soever  a  sinner  repents  him  of  his  sins  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  I  will  put  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my 
remembrance,  saith  the  Lord : '  yet  there  are  no  such 
words  in  the  whole  Bihle,  nor  any  nearer  to  the  sense 
of  them,  than  the  words  I  have  now  read  to  you  out  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel." 

Now  the  editor,  as  a  reference  for  this  "  common 
saying,"  says  in  a  note  — 

"*  See  Jer.  xviii.  7,8.:" 

whence  I  suppose  that  he  thinks  that  text  to  be 
the  nearest  quotation  to  it  that  can  be  found.  But 
he  has  altogether  overlooked  the  fact  that  this 
"  common  saying  "  is,  as  the  Bishop  has  here  quoted 
it,  the  exact  form  in  which  the  first  of  the  sentences 
at  the  beginning  of  Morning  Prayer  occurs  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Edward,  and  down  to  the  time  of 


the  last  review,  with  the  exception  of  the  Scotch 
book.  As  it  did  not  agree  with  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  then  in  use.  Bishop  Taylor  seems  to  have 
considered  it  as  a  paraphrase.  This  also  is  the 
view  which  Chillingworth  took  of  it,  who  makes 
this  reflection  on  it,  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
Charles  I. : 

# 

"  I  would  to  God  (says  he)  the  composers  of  our 
Liturgy,  out  of  a  care  of  avoiding  mistakes,  and  to  take 
away  occasion  of  cavilling  our  Liturgy,  and  out  of  fear 
of  encouraging  carnal  men  to  security  in  sinning,  had 
been  so  provident  as  to  set  down  in  terms  the  first  sen- 
tence, taken  out  of  the  18th  of  Ezekiel,  and  not  have 
put  in  the  place  of  it  an  ambiguous,  and  (though  not 
in  itself,  but  accidentally,  by  reason  of  the  mistake  to 
which  it  is  subject)  I  fear  very  often  a  pernicious  para- 
phrase :  for  whereas  they  make  it,  ^  At  what  time  soever 
....  saith  the  Lord;  *  the  plain  truth,  it* you  will  hear 
it,  is,  the  Lord  doth  not  say  so ;  these  are  not  the  very 
words  of  God,  but  the  paraphrase  of  men." 

Thus,  I  think,  it  is  evident  that  this  "sentence" 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  passage  of  Jeremiah 
to  which  the  editor  refers  us ;  and  its  being  read 
continually  in  the  church  explains  the  application 
of  the  word  "common"  to  it  in  this  place. 

While  on  this  subject  I  would  go  on  to  mention 
that  both  Chillingworth  and  Taylor  seemed  to 
have  erred  in  calling  it  a  paraphrase,  and  saying 
that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  ;  for  according 
to  L*Estrange  (c.  iii.  n.  F.)  the  sentence  is  taken 
from  the  Great  Bible,  or  Coverdale's  translation. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  this  fact  should 
not  have  been  known  to  these  divines.  F.  A. 


PARALLEL   PASSAGES. 

I  send  you   two  parallels  on  the  subject  of 
Death  and  Sleep,  Nature  the  art  of  God,  &c. 

**  How  wonderful  is  death  — 
Death  and  his  brother  sleep  !  —  Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 

"  Since  the  Brother  of  Death  daily  haunts  us  with 
dying  mementoes." —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Hydriotaphia, 


<•  Oh !  what  a  wonder  seems  the  fear  of  death. 
Seeing  how  gladly  we  all  sink  to  sleep, 
Babes,  children,  youths,  and  men, 
Night  following  night,  for  threescore  years  and  ten!" 

Coleridge,  Monody  on-  Chatterton. 

**  A  sleep  without  dreams,  after  a  rough  day 
Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most;  and  yet 
How  clay  slinks  back  from  more  quiescent  clayl" 

Byron  (reference  lost). 


*•  In  brief  all  things  are  artificial ;  for  Nature  is  the 
art  of  God." — Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Mtdici,  p.  32. 
(St.  John's  edit.) 

*'  The  course  of  Nature  is  the  art  of  God." 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 
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I  . 


^  Princos  arc  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which  cause 
good  or  evil  times,  and  which  have  much  ttneration,  but 
no  rest."  —  Bacon,  Essay  '20.,  **  Of  Empire." 

'**  Kings  are  Uke  stars  — they  rise  and  set  —  theykaxe 
The  worship  of  the  world,  but  ho  repose." 

Shelley,  Hellas, 

The  followinpf  are  not  exactly  parallel,  but  being 
"jn  pari  materia,"  are  sufficiently  curious  and 
^ike  to  merit  annotation  : 

**  But  the  common  Form  [of  urns]  with  necks  was  a 
proper  figure,  making  our  last  bed  like  our  first:  nor 
much  unlike  the  urns  of  our  nativity,  while  we  lay  in 
the  nether  part  of  the  earth,  and  inward  vault  of  our 
microcosm." — Sir  T.  Browne,  Hydriotapkia,  p.  :221. 
{St.  John's  edit.) 

"  The  babe  is  at  peace  within  the  womb, 
The  corpse  is  at  rest  within  the  tomb. 
We  begin  in  what  we  end." — Shelley,  Fragments. 

"  Tlie  grave  is  as  the  womb  of  the  earth." —  Pear^n 
pn  the  Creed,  p.  162. 

Habrt  Leiiot  Temp^^e. 


FOLK    LORE. 


Death  Omen  by  Bees.  —  It  is  not  wonderful 
tliat  the  remarkable  instincts  and  intelligence  of 
the  honey-bee,  its  domesticity,  and  the  strong 
affinity  of  its  social  habits  to  human  institutions, 
should  make  it  the  object  of  many  superstitious 
observances,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  if  en- 
quiry be  miide  of  that  chiss  of  people  amongst 
whom  such  branches  of  folk-lore  are  most  fre- 
quently found  lingering,  other  prejudices  re- 
specting bees  than  those  lately  noticed  by  some  of 
your  correspondents  might  be  discovered. 

If  the  practice  of  making  the  bees  acquainted 
with  the  mortuary  events  of  the  family  ever  pre- 
vailed iij  that  part  of  Sijsse?  from  whence  I  write, 
I  think  it  must  be  worn  out,  for  I  have  not  heard 
of  it.  But  there  is  another  superstition,  also  ap- 
pertaining to  mortality,  which  is  very  generally 
received,  and  which  is  probably  only  one  of  a 
series  of  such,  and  amongst  which  it  is  probable 
the  practice  before-mentioned  might  once  be 
reckoned.  Some  years  since  the  wife  of  a  re- 
spectable cottager  in  my  neighbourhood  died  in 
childbed.  Calling  on  the  widower  soon  after,  I 
found  that  although  deeply  deploring  a  loss  which 
left  him  several  motherless  children,  he  spoke 
calmly  of  the  fatal  termination  of  the  poor  woman's 
illness,  as  an  inevitable  and  foregone  conclusion. 
On  being  pressed  for  an  explanation  of  these  sen- 
timents, I  discovered  that  both  him  and  his  poor 
wife  had  been  **  warned"  of  the  coming  event  by 
her  going  into  the  garden  a  fortnight  before  her 
confinement,  and  discovering  that  their  bees,  in 
the  act  of  swarmlns:,  had  made  choice  of  a  dead 
hedge  stake  for  their  settling-place.  This  is  ge- 
nerally considered  as  an  infallible  sign  of  a  death 
in  the  family,  and  in  her  situation  it  is  no  wonder 


that  the  poor  woman  should  take  the  warning  to 
herself;  affording,  too,  another  example  of  how  a 
prediction  may  assist  in  working  out  its  own  fid- 
filinent. 

Seeing  that  another  P-urveyor  to  your  useful 
P-ages  has  assumed  the  same  signature  as  myself, 
for  the  future  permit  me,  for  contradistinction,  to 
be  — 

"  J.  P.  Pm"  but  not  "  Clerk  of  this  Pamsh." 


THE    CAXTON    COFFER. 

Did  Caxton  evpr  print  his  name  Caustos  or 
Cawston,  or  is  it  ever  found  so  spelt  ?  He  tells 
us,  in  the  preface  or  prologue  to  his  Recuyell  of  the 
Historyes  of  Troye^  "  that  I  was  boro  and  learned 
mine  English  in  Kent,  in  the  Weald."  The  onlj 
locality  in  Kent  which  I  can  discover  at  all  ap- 
proximating in  its  name  to  Caxton,  is  Causton,  a 
manor  in  the  parish  of  Hadlow,  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  held  of  the  honor  of  Clare.  This  manor 
was,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  possessed  by  the 
family  of  "  De  Causton ; "  how  and  when  it  passed 
from  them  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  with 
certainty,  possibly  not  long  before  the  birth  of 
William  Caxton.  In  1436,  Beatrice  Bettenham 
entails  it  on  the  right  heir^  of  her  son,  Thomas 
Towne,  by  which  entail  it  came  into  the  family  of 
Watton  of  Addington  Place,  who  owned  it  in 
1446.  Tlie  honor  of  Clare,  and  the  forest,  &c.  of 
South  Frith,  closely  adjoining  Causton,  descended 
through  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Gilbert  de 
Clare  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  father  of  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  and  Edward  IV.,  whose 
widow,  Cicely,  continued  in  possession  till  her 
death.  I  name  the  owners  of  the  manor  of 
Causton,  and  the  chief  lords  of  whom  it  was  held, 
as  affording,  perhaps,  some  clue  to  identification, 
should  any  of  your  correspondents  be  inclined  to 
take  up  the  in(juiry.  I  need  hardly  add  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  names  of  Causton  and 
Caxton  is  of  little  moment  should  other  circum- 
stances favour  the  chances  that  Caustcm  in  Hadlow 
may  claim  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  our 
illustrious  printer,  or  that  he  was  descended  from 
the  owners  of  that  manor.  L.  B.  L. 


Mental  Almanac  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  203.). —- The  ad- 
ditive number  for  this  month  of  December,  is  6. 
Hence   next   Sunday  is  l-|-6  =  the  7th  of  De- 
cember.    Christmas  Day  will  be  25,  less  20,  that 
i  is  5,  or  Thursday.  A.  E.  B. 

!  Corruptions  recognised  as  acknowledged  Words 
I  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  313.).— The  first  person  who  settled 
in  Honduras  was  the  celebrated  buccaneer  Wallis, 
,  in  1638,  from  whom  the  principal  town  and  river 
j  were  named.     The  Spaniards  called  it  Valis ;  and 
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V  and  b  having  the  same  pronunciation  in  Spanish, 
it  became  Balis^  then  Bcdize^  Belize^  the  actual 
name.  Philip  S.  King. 

Pasquimide  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  292.).  —Will  A.  B.  R. 
allow  rae  to  correct  one  or  two  typographical 
errors  in  the  Italian  version  of  his  clever  epigram? 
In  the  first  pkce  "  JVm,"  in  both  places  where  it 
occurs,  should  be  "  P/o,"  which  the  sense  demands, 
while  Piu  is  downright  nonsense.  What  A.  B.  R. 
intended  to  write  was  no  doubt  r 

"  Quando  Papa  o'  Cardinale 
Chies*^  Inglese  tratta  nialcj. 
Quel  che  chiamo  quella  gente 
Pio  ?     No-no,  ne  sapiente." 

The  alteration  in  the  third  line  is  required  both 
by  sense  and  metre,  which  last  is  octosyllabic ; 
and  chiamo  is  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  as  are 
also  chiesa  and  -piente.  E.  S.  Tayloe. 

Epigram  on  Erasmus, — The  following  epigram, 
written  in  a  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  the  Epistolce^  Oh- 
scurorum  Virorumy  published  at  Frankfort,  1624, 
in  the  possession  of  a  friend,  is  commended  to  your 
notice ;  not,  however,  without  a  suspicion  of  its 
having  been  printed  already  : 

^  Ut  Rhadamantheum  stetit  ante  tribunal  Erasmus, 
Ante  jocos  scribens  serio  damnor,  ait 
Cui  Judex,  libri  dant  seria  damna  jocosi, 
Si  tibi  culpa  jocus,  sit  tibl  poena  jocus.** 

Anglicd,  T.  CoRBETT. 
**  Krasmus  standeinge  fore  hell's  tribune  said, 
For  writeinge  iest  I  am  in  earnest  paid. 
The  iudge  replied,  lests  will  in  earnest  hurt, 
Sport  was  thy  fault,  then  let  thy  pa-ine  be  sport.** 

D.  B.  J. 

Etymology  of  London.  —  I  believe  the  word 
London  has  never  yet  received  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, and  it  is,  perhaps,  too  late  in  the  day  to 
try  to  explain  it  entirely.  It  has  always,  however, 
been  supposed  that  it  was  significant  in  the  old 
British  language.  It  has  been  explained  as  "  the 
town  of  sliips,"  the  final  syllable  don^  formerly  dun^ 
meaning  a  town.  Several  other  explanations  have 
been  given  also  on  the  same  principle,  namely,  that 
the  final  syllable  meant  a  town  or  fortified  place, 
and  the  first  was  the  characteristic  distinguishintj 
it  from  other  towns  or  duns  in  the  neighbourhood. 

This  mode  of  explanation  is  repui^nant  to  the 
general  principles  of  British  topographical  nomen- 
clature :  for  they  generally  put  the  general  name 
first,  and  the  characteristic  last.  Might  the  first 
syllable  "  Lon "  not  be  a  corruption  of  the 
British  "  Llan,"  so  common  yet  in  names  of  places, 
and  so  universally  retained  in  Wales  to  this  day  ? 
Llan  means  a  level  place  generally,  as  most  of 
your  readers  who  are  versant  in  those  subjects 
know.  The  don  is  not  so  easily  explained,  but 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  assist 
in  finding  a  meaning. 


"Don'*  migh4:  indeed  still  mean  an  enclosed 
strong  place,  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole  word 
"  London  "  would  then  be  Ltandun^  or  "  the  level 
ground  near  the  fort  or  strong  camp."  Perhaps 
some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  offer 
something  confirmatory  or  adverse  to  this  ex- 
planation, and  in  either  case  I  should  join  with  the 
rest  of  your  readers  in  thanking  them.      M.  C.  E. 

Verses  on  Shipmoney. — 

"  A  coppy  of  certaine  Verses  dispersed  in  and 
about  London  in  febr»  1634  in  y*  10*^  year  of  y* 
RaTgne  of  y®  King  Cliarls  occasioned  by  y®  eager 
prosecucon  of  Shipmoney,  andlmprisonm*'  therer 
fore. 

The  Cittie  Gofers  abounding  with  Treasure^. 
Can  pay   this  ship  Tribute,  and   doe   poor  men 

pleasure 
To  save  that  Pelfe :  the  more  is  the  pitty. 
The  Grey  Cloaks  divide  it  and  yet  tax  the  Citty. 
A  p'sent  there  being  small  occasion  for  Gold 
Hast  thether  Collectors,  'tis  time  it  were  tould 
And  taken  from  such  citty  Asses : 
Mony  whom  sly  Proiects  easily  passes,. 
And  speedily  conveyt  to  Court 
Wher  they  to  see  it  will  make  sport. 
And  set  out  Shipps  from  Puddle  dock. 
To  scoure  y*  seas.     A  pretty  mock 

If  that  this  ship  Tribute  be  not  speedily  paid 
Pycrust  Lord  Maior  saith  in  Newg-ate  you  shall 

be  laid, 
Wher  you  shall  see  rogues,  theeves^  and  vile 

knaves. 
Yet  none  so  bad  as  are  Tributarie  Slaves. 

If  men  like  Pycrust  could  make  so  great  gain 
As  xx*y  in  y®  hundred  to  Irish  mens  paine 
For  moneys  lent,  some  reason  ther  were. 
To  pay  this  ship  Tribute  w'^out  wit  or  feare. 

O  crewell  hard  Pycrust  though  pay  all  men  must 
This  crewell  hard  Tribute  cause  thou  art  uniust 
And  favoiirest  this  Project,  when  laid  in  thy 

grave 
All  good  men  will  say  then :  Parkhurst  was  a 

knave. 

Finis."  (From  a  MS.  at  Oxford.) 

Columbus's  Bust,  8fc,  at  Havanna,  —  In  case  you 
do  not  happen  to  possess  a  correct  copy  of  the 
inseription  on  Columbus's  bust  and  tablet  in  the 
cathedral  at  Havanna,  I  send  you  one,  and  my 
translation  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  make  out  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  "  eloge. 

**  O  restos  e  imagen  del  grande  Colon, 
Mil  siglos  durad  guardados  en  la  urna, 
Y  en  la  remembranza  de  nuestra  nacion  \  ** 

"  O  remains  and  image  of  the  great  Columbus, 

[ages] 
For  a  thousand  centuries  rest  ye  securely  in  this  urn, 
And  in  the  remembrance  of  our  nation." 
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The  bust  is  a  mean  and  ill-executeil  one;  al- 
thoui^h  a  late  "lady"  authoress  has  a,  dilfL-rent 
opinion  of  its  merits.  It  is  stiff  and  wooden- 
lookin",  and,  still  worse,  ttie  right  cheek,  and  side 
of  the  head  too,  are  cniaparaiivelj  JtaOerted.  Within 
it,  built  into  the  wall,  are  the  "  restos,"  the  dust 
and  bones,  in  the  urn.  Beneath  the  epitaph  is  a 
date  of  "  1822" — the  jear,  I  presume,  of  the  bust 
being  "set  up."  It  stands  abreast  of  ihe  altar, 
and  on  the  right  hand,  the  head  of  the  bust  being 
about  BIX  feet  from  the  ground.  I  visited  the  in- 
teresting spot  only  a  few  days  ago,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  m;y  landing,  for  the  first  time,  in  that 
truly  noble  city  the  Havana  (or,  in  the  Spanish, 
Habana).  A.L. 


ADDITIONAL  QUERIES 

(Vol.  ir.,  pp.  271.  322.) 
I  bef!  to  thank  the  six  gentlemen  who  have  so 
promptly  and  courteously  responded  to  my  Queries 
respecting  this  admirable  soldier.  The  informa- 
tion they  have  communicated  is  valuable  and  in- 
teresting, and  tends  to  remove  much  of  the  ob- 
scurity that  had  attended  my  researches  into  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  history  ;  and  I  fee!  greatly 
obliged  to  your  correspondents.  Still,  some  of  my 
Queries  are  unanswered,  and  I  venture  to  repeat 
these,  in  the  hope  that  the  information  wanted  may 
be  elicited. 

1.  Where  was  James  Wolfe  educated? 

2.  Hisjfr«(,  and  subsequent,  military  servicesP 

3.  How  long  was  he  stationed  in  Scotland ;  on 
what  duty  ;  and  in  what  places  ?  [He  was  in  the 
North  in  1749  and  1750;  but  I  have  reason  to 
believe  some  years  earlier.] 

4.  Was  he  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  1746  ? 
As  some  of  the  gentlemen,  in  kindly  answering 

my  inquiries,  have  raised  certain  points  on  which 
additional  information  may  be  mutually  given  and 
received,  I  take  leave  to  offer  the  following  re- 
marks to  these  respondents,  seriatim. 
I.-T0H.G.D. 

In  corroboration  of  your  statement,  that  the 
correct  date  of  Wolfe's  birth  is  2nd  January,  1727 
(not  1726,  as  alleged  by  some),  I  am  enabled  to 
cite  his  own  authority.  One  of  his  autograph 
letters  in  my  possession,  dated  Glasgow,  2nd 
April,  1749,  states,  "  I  am  but  Iwenty-ttvoand  three 
Toonlka ; "  which  answers  precisely  \o  your  time. 

You  mention  that  bis  mother  came  from,  or  near, 
Deptford,  and  that  her  Christian  name  was  Hen- 
rietta. I  am  enabled  to  mention  that  her  surname 
was  2'hompson,  and  that  her  brother  Edward  was 
member  of  parliament  for  Plymouth,  prior  to 
1759.    Does  Ais  give  you  any  clue  to  Wolfe's 
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from  Quebec.  She  was  very  averse  to  his  accept- 
int;  the  command.  But  nothing  could  stay  his 
military  ardour,  even  though  in  indifferent  health. 
Well  might  the  epithet  be  applied  to  him — "favour- 
ite son  of  Minerva." 

Miss  Louther  was  an  object  of  general  sym- 
pathy, after  her  brave  lover's  fall ;  and  some  of  the 
periodicals  of  the  day  contain  beautiful  verses, 
addressed  to  her,  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
This  lady's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  Wolfe's 
letters  in  my  possession ;  but  an  allusion  is  made 
to  her  incidentally.  She  was  a  favourite  with  the 
old  general  and  Mrs.  Wolfe.  In  one  of  the  early 
letters  a  graphic  description  is  given  by  young 
Wolfe  of  another  lady  of  rank,  with  whom  he  was 
much  smitten.  That  was  before  he  paid  his  ad- 
dresses, however,  to  Miss  Louther.  But  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  break  the  seal  of  confidence 
under  which  this  information  was  communicated 
in  Wolfe's  letter,  though  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  years,  by  mentioning  farther  particulars. 

May  I  ask  if  the  verses  in  your  possession  are 
signed  by  AVolfe  ;  or  in  his  autograph ;  and  dated  ? 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  precise  in- 
formation, tending  to  identify  Wolfe  as  the  author 
of  these  lines. 

III.  —  To  W.  A. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  contents  of  the  peti- 
tion, dated  February,  1746,  and  of  the  six  letters 
mentioned  by  you.  They  may  throw  some  light 
on  Wolfe's  history.  Will  you  allow  me  to  commu- 
nicate with  you  on  this  subject,  by  letter,  through 
the  Editor,  as  I  reside  at  a  distance  from  London  ? 

IV. -To  J.  H.  M. 

The  packet  of  Wolfe's  letters  in  my  possession 
was  never  shown  to  Southey.  They  were  dis- 
covered only  three  years  ago.  I  believe  Southey 
intended  to  write  a  memoir  of  Wolfe,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  carried  his  intentions  into  effect. 
The  letters  in  my  care  were  published  in  Taits 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  December,  1849,  under  the 
title  "  Original  Correspondence  of  General  Wolfe." 
I  shall  feel  obliged  by  any  information  you  possess 
reijardinjj  the  other  collection  of  Wolfe's  letters 
which  you  believe  to  exist.  Pray,  where  are  they 
to  be  seen  ?  5« 

P.  S.  —  Since  expressing  my  acknowledgments 
to  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  an- 
swered some  of  my  inquiries  respecting  Wolfe,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  peruse  the  information 
communicated  by  J.  R.  (Cork),  and  I  beg  to  thank 
him  for  his  courtesy.  The  sketch  he  has  given  of 
Wolfe's  ancestors  is  very  interesting,  the  more  so,  as 
J.  R.  mentions  he  is  himself  connected  with  Wolfe's 
family.  Would  J.  R.  be  kind  enough  to  supply 
information  on  the  following  additional  points,  viz. : 

1.  In  which  of  the  English  counties  did  Captain 
George  Wolfe,  who  escaped  after  tlie  siege  of 
Limerick,  settle? 


2.  Was  the  son  of  this  officer  (father  of  General 
Edward  Wolfe)  also  a  military  man,  or  a  civilian ; 
and  what  was  his  Christian  name  ? 

3.  The  birth-place  of  General  Edward  Wolfe, 
father  of  the  hero  of  Quebec. 

Answers  to  these  Queries  would  connect  some  of 
the  broken  links  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
gallant  and  skilful  young  generals  that  England 
ever  entrusted  with  her  armies.  5« 

General  Wolfe's  executor  was  General  Warde, 
of  the  family  of  Squerries,  near  Westerham,  by 
whom  the  epitaph  was  written,  which  is  now  over 
the  south  door  of  Westerham  church.  General 
Warde's  nephew  and  executor  was  General  George 
Warde,  who  by  that  means  became  possessed  of 
several  very  interesting  objects,  viz.,  an  original 
portrait  of  Wolfe,  representing  him  with  his  na- 
tural red  hair.  After  some  time  the  natural  red 
was  converted,  by  water  colours,  into  a  powdered 
wig;  consequently  a  sponge  and  clean  water  would 
restore  it  to  its  original  state.  Another  portrait 
of  Wolfe  painted  after  his  death  by  West ;  he  is 
represented  sitting  and  consulting  a  plan  of  mili- 
tary operations.  West  has  given  him  the  same 
countenance  in  which  he  appears  in  the  celebrated 
picture  of  his  death.  AVhen  AVest  was  offered  the 
original  portrait  on  which  to  form  this  picture,  he 
declined  making  use  of  it,  as  he  had  already  com- 
mitted himself  in  the  historical  portrait,  and  it 
would  not  do  for  him  to  alter  it,  and  send  out  in 
his  name  two  different  portraits.  Gen.  G.  Warde 
also  possessed  Wolfe's  short  sword  and  black  leather 
letter-case,  and  a  collection  of  original  letters ; 
among  which  was  one  of  much  interest,  where 
Wolfe,  mentioning  the  flattering  terms  in  which  he 
was  spoken  of  by  the  public  and  high  military 
authorities,  says,  that  unwarranted  expectations 
were  raise(l,  and  that  to  maintain  his  reputation 
he  might  be  driven  into  some  desperate  under- 
taking. 

I  write  all  this  from  memory,  but  my  details 
cannot  be  very  far  from  correct.  Gbiffin. 


CHRISTIANITY,   WHEN   FIRST   INTRODUCED   INTO 

ORKNEY. 

Christianity  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Orkney  before  the  Norwegian  conquest  by 
King  Harold  Harfager,  in  895 ;  but  the  race  who 
inhabited  the  country  at  that  period  are  said  to 
have  been  extirpated  or  driven  out  by  the  Scan- 
dinavians, who  were  worshippers  of  Odin  and 
Thor.  In  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  King 
of  Norway,  Olaf  Tryggveson,  renounced  Pa- 
ganism for  Christianity,  which  he  forced  both  on 
Norway  and  Orkney  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
M.  Depping,  in  his  Histoire  des  Expeditions  Mn^ 
riHmes  des  Normands,  tom.  ii.  p.  60.  ed.  1826, 
states  that  Sigurd,  the  second  Earl  of  Orkney 
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(whose  brother  Konald,  Earl  of  Msere,  the  first 
Norwegian  Earl  of  Orkney,  was  the  common  an- 
cestor of  the  Pearls  of  Orkney  and  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy), drove  the  Christians  out  of  Orkney.  This 
was  towards  the  begiiming  of  the  tenth  century. 
It  has  been  overlooked  by  Barry,  the  local  his- 
torian, or  unknown  to  him,  who  mentions  (p.  123.) 
the  introduction  by  King  Olaf  Tryggveson  as 
either  the  first  introduction,  or  aft  least  the  final 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  have 
looked  into  Torfgeus*  Orcades,  the  Orknayinga 
Saga,  and  the  Sagas  of  the  two  kings,  Harold 
Harfager  and  Olaf  Tryggveson,  in  Mr.  Laing's 
translation  of  Snow's  Hermskringla,  and  have  not 
found  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  by  Sigurd 
mentioned  in  any  of  those  works.  Will  some  of 
your  learned  correspondents  be  so  obliging  as  to 
point  out  M.  Depping's  authority  for  this  fact  ?  I 
have  just  now  fallen  in  with  a  curious  example  of 
the  rude  Christianity  of  the  Northmen,  who  wor- 
shipped both  Thor  and  Christ,  and  the  passage  is 
perhaps  worth  quoting.  Torfasus,  in  his  Orcades, 
p.  15.,  mentions  a  Scandinavian  chief  called  Hel- 
gius,  who  lived  in  Iceland  about  888,  and  says : 

**  Christianis  sacris  quibus  infans  initiatus  est,  per 
totam  vitam  adhassit,  valde  tamen  in  religionis  ar- 
ticulis  rudis ;  nam  Thoreni,  ad  ardua  uegotia,  itine- 
raqiie  inuritima  feliciter  expediunda,  invocandum, 
caetera  Christum  dictitavit,  tanquam  cum  Thore  di- 
visum  imperiuin  habentem.  Simile  Witichendus  Mo- 
nachus  et  Sigebertus  Gemlansensis,  de  Danis,  in  primis 
religionis  incunabulis,  prodidere." 

W.  H.  F. 


THE    SOMAN    INDEX   EXPURGATOEIUS    OP    1607. 

This  work,  both  in  the  original  edition,  and  in 
the  reprint  of  Bergomi,  1608,  is  reputed  to  be  of 
extreme  rarity.  Mr.  Mendham,  in  his  Literary 
Policy  of  the  Church  of  Home  Exhibited,  in  an 
Account  of  her  Damnatory  Catalogues  or  Indices, 
both  Prohibitory  and  Expurgatory,  ^"C,  2nd  ed., 
'London,  1830,  calls  it  "perhaps  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  scarcest  of  all  this  class  of  publi- 
cations," p.  116.,  while  all  of  the  class  are  known  to 
be  by  no  means  of  common  occurrence.  Clement 
(Bibliotheque  Curieuse,  art.  "  Brasichellensis,"  v. 
ccvii.)  desiirnates  the  Roman  edition  as  *'  extreme- 
ment  rare  ;"  and  (note  48.,  p.  211  a.)  says  of  the 
other,  *'  cette  edition  de  Bergame  est  encore  plus 
rare  que  celle  de  Rome." 

Now  Clement  informs  us  that  "  on  a  copie  I'e- 
dition  de  Rome  de  1607  a  Ratisbonne,  vers  Tan 
1723,  sur  de  beau  papier;"  and  Mr.  Mendham 
says  that  this  was  done  by  "  Serpilius,  a  priest  of 
Ratisbon,  in  1723,"  and  that  the  copy  so  closely 
resembled  the  orijjinal  "  as  to  admit  of  its  beinnj 
represented  as  the  same.  *  Accordingly,  Clement 
says  that  it  was  furtively  sold  as  the  genuine 
work,  until  the  announcement  of  an  intended  re- 


print by  Hessel,  at  Altorff,  in  1742,  induced  the 
owner  of  the  remainder  of  the  Ratisbon  counterfeit 
to  avow  his  fraud.  Then,  Mr.  Mendham  says,  it 
"  appeared  with  a  new  title-page,  as  a  second 
edition."  Of  that  circumstance  Clement  makes  no 
mention. 

"  The  original  and  counterfeit  editions  of  this 
peculiar  work  are  sufliciently  alike  to  deceive 
any  person  who  should  not  examine  them  in 
literal  juxtaposition ;  but  upon  such  examination 
the  deception  is  easily  apparent,"  says  Mr.  Mend- 
ham, p.  131.  The  natural  inference  from  this  is, 
that  he  has  so  examined  them. 

His  mention  of  the  Bodleian  "  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal edition"  may  warrant  the  belief  that  he  has 
made  use  of  it.  The  fact  that  Dr.  James,  "  chief 
keeper  "  of  the  Bodleian,  used  and  cited  the  Ro- 
man edition  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Corruptions  of 
Scripture,  Councils  and  Fathers,  8^c.  in  1612, 
may  further  wan-ant  the  belief  that  the  copy  in 
that  library  is  an  indubitable  original,  placed  where 
it  is  before  the  counterfeit  was  gotten  up. 

If  these  inferences  are  correct,  I  have,  what  I 
much  desire,  a  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  counterfeit  from  the  genuine  Roman  edition. 
Yet  I  hardly  dare  to  trust  it,  because  it  involves 
a  charge  of  carelessness  against  Clement,  who  is 
not  often  justly  liable  to  such  reproach. 

He  says,  "  J'ai  eu  le  bonheur  d'acquerir  Fedition 
originale  de  Rome."  He  therefore  either  copied 
the  title  of  what  he  thought  a  genuine  edition,  or 
carelessly  substituted  that  of  the  counterfeit. 

Now  I  have  a  copy  of  what  purports  to  be 
the  Roman  edition,  the  title  of  which,  agreeing 
exactly  neither  with  Clement  nor  with  the  title 
given  by  Mr.  Mendham  (p.  116.),  yet  coincides 
with  the  latter  in  one  curious  particular,  which 
seems  to  identify  it  with  Mr.  Mendham's  genuine 
original,  while  its  rare  disagreements  from  Cle- 
ment's  distinguish  it  from  that.  Mr.  Mendham  s 
transcript  of  the  title  runs  : 

"  Indicis  Librorum  Expurgandorum  in  Studiosorum 
gratiam  confecti.  Tomus  Primus.  In  quo  Quinqua- 
gliita  Auctorum  Libri  prae  caeteris  desiderati  emendan- 
tur,  Per  Fr.  Jo.  Mariam  Brasichellen  Sacri  Palatii 
Apostolici  Magistrum  in  unum  corpus  redactus,  et 
publicae  commoditati  aeditus.  RomaB,  ex  Typographia 
K.  Cam.  Apost.  MDCVII.  Superiorum  Permissu.** 

In  this  there  are  two  observable  peculiarities : 
1.  The  full-stop  after  "  confecti,"  breaking  the 
grammatical  construction ;  2.  The  omission  of 
such  a  stop  (as  a  sifjn  of  contraction)  after  the 
portion  of  a  word,  *'  Brasichellen,"  from  which  the 
final  syllable  "  sem"  has  been  dropped,  as  appears 
in  the  archetype,  for  want  of  room. 

That  Mr.  Mendham  faithfully  copied  this  last 
peculiarity  is  shown  by  his  own  singular  miscon- 
ception of  the  word,  which  he  has  taken  to  be 
complete,  and  on  p.  130.  writes  of  ^^  Brasichellen^ 
or  Guanzellus ;"  a  mistake  into  which  he  has  been 
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led  by  Jugler,  whom  he  is  there  reporting ;  Jug- 
ler,  as  quoted  in  the  note,  seeming  to  have  been 
led  into  it  by  Zobelius. 

The  peculiarity  which  has  thus  led  Mr.  Mend- 
ham,  and  before  him  Zobelius  and  Jugler,  into 
error,  does  not  appear  in  Clement's  titles  It 
runs : 

'*  IndicU  Librorum^Expurgandorum.  in  Studiosorum 
gratiam  coofecti,  Tomus  Primus.  In  quo  Quinqua- 
giata  Auctoruin  Libri  prae  caeteris  desiderati  emendan- 
tur.  Per  Fr.  Jo.  Mariam  Brasichellen.  Sacri  Palatii 
Apostolici  Magistrun^  in  uniun  corpus  redactus,  et 
publican  commoditati  sditus.  Romae,  ex  Typographia 
H.  Cam.  Apost.  M.D.C.VII.  Superiorum.  Pe^mi^su." 

Both  the  peculiarities  pointed  out  in  Mendham's 
copy  are  wanting  in  this ;  and  a  third  difference 
is,  that  where  Mendham,  after  "  emen^dantur,"  has 
a  comma,  this  has  a  full-stop.  All  these  differences 
are  correction;},  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  a  reprint,,  than  the  reverse. 

My  copy  agrees  with  Mendham  in  the  two  pe- 
culiarities first  remarked;  but  with  Clement  in 
the  last.  It  has,  beside,  another  peculiarity  which 
neither  has  retained,  but  resembling  those  of 
Mendham*s  copy.  After  the  word  "  auctorum  " 
there  is  a  full-stop,  breaking  the  grammatical 
construction  just  as  that  after  "  confecti"  does. 

These  circumstaaces  lead  me  to  think  my  copy 
one  of  the  genuine  edition,  and  to  suppose  that 
Mendham's  was  of  the  same  ;  in  which  case,  Cle- 
ment must  have  either  carelessly  given  the  title  of 
the  counterfeit,  while  he  had  the  genuine  at  hand 
(as  he  says)  ;  or,  still  more  carelessly,  miscopied 
the  genuine  ;  or  deceived  himself  with  the  belief 
that  he  had  the  genuine,  while  he  had  only  a 
counterfeit. 

It  is  singular  that  there  is  room  for  a  similar 
doubt  about  the  Bergomi  edition  of  this  work. 
Of  that,  too,  I  have  what  purports  to  be  a  copy ; 
but  am  led  by  Clement's  description  of  the  Aliorff 
edition  to  have  misgivings  that  it  may  have  been 
made  as  studiously  a  counterfeit  of  the  Bergomi 
edition,  as  its  pre^lecessor  of  Ratisbon  had  been  of 
that  of  Rome.  In  all  the  particulars  of  which 
Clement  says,  "  Ceux  qui  auront  Tedition  de 
Bergame,  pourront  juger  sur  ce  detail,  si  la  copie 
d'Altorff  la  represente  exactement  ou  non,"  my 
copy  does  agree  with  his  (lescri[)tion  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  some  of  the  Altorff  copies  bear  a  false  title, 
with  Bergomi  as  the  imprint. 

The  genuineness  of  this  book  is  of  no  ordinary 
interest.  It  is  one  of  the  most  damanrincf  witnesses 
against  Rome,  to  convict  her  of  conscious  fraud. 
How  much  its  evidence  is  dreaded,  is  proved  by 
the  industrious  suppression  that  has  made  it  of  so 
great  rarity. 

May  I  not  hope,  therefore,  that  some  of  your 
readers  who  have  access  to  the  Bodleian  will  in- 
form me,  through  your  columns — 

1.  Whether  any  copy  there,  purporting  to  be  of 


the  Roman  edition,  can  be  identified  as  having 
been  in  the  library  before  1723  ? 

2.  Whether  the  title  of  such  copy  (if  there  be 
any)  agree  with  Mr.  Mendham's,  or  Clement's,  or 
mine-? 

3k.  Whether  there  is  in.  that  library  (or  else- 
where in  England)  an  undoubted  copy  of  the 
Bergomi  edition  ? 

A  copy  of  the  titles  of  the  Ratisbon  and  Altorff 
editions  would  also  be  desirable ;  and  (if  they 
could  be  identified)  any  distinguishing  note  of  the 
Ratisbon  counterfeit,  e.^,  the  signature  marks  of 
its  preliminary  sheet.  U.  U. 

Baltimor?,  tj.  S.,  A. 


3ia.  **  The  Don,''  a  Poem.— This  is  an  old  work 
illustrative  of  the  local  antiquities,  ancient  families, 
castles,  &c.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. It  is  said  to  have  been  written  during  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell  by  a  Mr.  Forbes  of 
Brux,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  One  of 
the  ablest  of  our  local  antiquaries  states,  that  he 
has  never  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  edition  of  that  poem  earlier  than  that 
of  the  quarto  one  of  174*2,  which  seems  to  have 
been  reprinted  from  an  edition  of  the  year  1655 ; 
but  is  so  thoroughly  redolent  of  the  spirit  of  a 
later  age,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  believe  it  to 
have  been  written  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
All  subsequent  editions  (and  they  have  been 
numerous)  have  reference  to  an  edition  of  1655. 
In  1655,  it  is  said  to  have  been  originally  written 
by  a  Mr.  Forbes  of  Brux,  as  before  stated,  and 
published  the  same  year,  with  a  few  historical 
notes,  and  reprinted  in  1674  ^  and  again  in  1742, 
with  little  or  no  alteration,  and  continued  in  that 
state  until  1796;  when  Mr.  Charles  Dawson, 
schoolmaster  of  Kemnay,  added  a  few  more  notes, 
and  offered  it  to  the  public  as  his  own  composition 
in  a  small  12mo.  pamphlet!!!  price  4d.;  which 
met  with  such  encouragement,  that  a  second  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1798,  with  more  copious  notes, 
price  6d.  An  enlarged  edition  in  8vo..  was  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  in  1814.  In  1819,  Mr.  Peter 
Ruchan  of  Peterhead,  the  editor  o£ Scottish  Ballads^ 
Gleanings  of  Scarce  Old  Ballads^  &c.  &c ,  pub- 
lished an  edition,,  price  6ic/.,.  which  sold  well ;  and 
in  1849,  another  edition  was  printed  at  the  Hat- 
tonian  Press,  Fintray,  Aberdeenshire,  by  John 
Cumming.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  have  seen  an  edition  of  1655 
or  1674?  Stonehaven. 

314.  John  Lord  Frescheville. —  It  is  stated  in 
the  printed  notices  of  this  individual,  with  whom 
expired,  in  1682,  the  barony  of  Frescheville  of 
Staveley,  co.  Derb.,  that  he  was  engaged,  on  the 
side  of  the  king,  at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill.  I  have 
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liiebest,  or  anjlist  of  personages  filling  these  dtplo- 
nutic  posts,  between  tbe  1st  of  King  Hewy  VilL 
and  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Jamea  11.  ? 

S.  E.  G. 

322.  Critolmta  and  the  Horatii  and  C'iriatii. — Has 
any  writer  on  early  Roman  hbtory  noticed  tbe 
extraordinary  similarity,  even  in  the  minutest  pur- 
tiuulars,  of  the  eombat  between  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  followed  bv  tie  murder  of  a  sister  of  Ibe 
former  hy  her  brolner,  for  mourning  for  one  of 
the  apposite  party,  to  whooi  she  waa  betrothed,  to 
the  similar  circumstances  related  of  Critolaua  tbe 
Tegean  ?  Tbe  chances  of  two  such  transactions 
resembling  each  other  so  closely  appear  so  very 
small,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  one  story 
being  a  copy  of  the  other :  but  which  was  tlie  ori- 
ginal? I  have  no  doubt  the  Roman  historians 
adapted  this  tale  from  the  Greeks,  to  diversify  the 
barren  pages  of  their  early  history.  At  all  events, 
such  a  person  as  Critokus  undoubtedly  existed, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  averred  of  the  Roman 
hei-o.  (SeeJSncyi;.  Brit.,  arL  "  Critolaus.") 

J.  S.  Wabden. 

Balio. 

323.  Cabtd.  —  I  should  like  to  know  the  earliest 
nseofthisword  (^signifying  "a  secretcouncil,"  and, 
as  a  verb,  "  to  plot  or  intrigue."  Pepys  applies  it 
ta  the  king's  conhilcntial  advisers  several  years 
before  the  Ante  (1672)  when  Burnet  remarks  that 
the  word  was  composed  of  the  initials  of  the  five 
chief  ministers ;  and  Dryden  uses  the  verb  in  tiie 
sense  I  have  mentioned.  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents trace  either  verb  or  noun  to  an  earlier 
period,  or  explain  this  application  of  it  f  The 
Hebrew  verb  kibbat  signifies  "to  receive;"  and 
the  Cabbala  was  so  called  from  its  being  "  tradi- 
tionary," not  from  its  being  "  secret,"  A  popular 
error  on  this  point  may,  however,  have  given  rise 
to  the  above-mentioned  application  of  the  word. 

E.  H.  D.  D. 

324.  "  Tktu  laid  Ihe  RaveTis  Mack." — In  what 
modern  poem  or  ballad  da  the  following  or  simi- 
lar lines  occur  P 

"thus  said  the  ravenM  black, 

We  have  been  to  Cordova,  and  were  just  come  back." 

D.  B.  J. 

325.  Symbotx  in  Painting. — In  a  painting  of  the 
Crucifixion  hy  Guido  (?)  the  following  accessories 
are  introduced,  the  meaning  of  which  I  cannot 
discover ;  the  persona  present  are  four,  two  of 
whom  are  evidently  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  ;  but 
the  other  two,  who  are  both  old  men,  are  doubt- 
ful. On  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  is  a 
skull  and  some  bones ;  and  at  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture is  a  monster,  somewhat  like  a  gigantic  toad, 
with  his  foot  on  a  book ;  and  at  the  other  side  lies 
ft  bell,  with  a  twisted  cord  attached  to  it :  the 
monstfir  and  the  skull  might  be  symbolical  of  sin 


uid  death,  but  what  can  tbe  bell  mean  ?  It  is  a 
singular  object  for  an  artist  to  have  introduced 
without  some  particular  meaning ;  hut  the  only 
instance  I  know  of  its  use,  is  in  the  pictures  of 
St.  Anthony  (in  the  fourth  centnry),  who  is  gene- 
rally represented  with  a  boll  in  bis  liand.  Perimps 
some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  ex- 
ulaia  its  meaning  in  this  painting.  Can  the  band- 
bell  rung  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  the 
elevation  of  the  host  have  any  connexion  with 
the  subject  in  question  P  B.  N.  C. 

Oiford. 


327.  General  Moyle.—Whn  was  General  John 
Moyle,  who  died  about  1738  P  He  resided,  if  he  did 
not  die,  in  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk.  Bubiensis, 

32a.  Musical  Compositions  of  Matthew  Dubourg. 
— I  am  induced,  while  preparing  for  the  press  a 
new  edition  of  my  opasealam  on  the  violin,  to  seek 
your  kind  mediatorial  aid  in  behalf  of  an  object 
which  some  one  or  other  of  your  correspondents, 
acquainted  with  Irish  matters  of  (he  last  century, 
may  poasibli/  enable  me  to  attain.  I  am  desirous 
of  learning  whether  there  be  exlani  any  of  the  mu- 
sical compositions  (especially  the  violin  solos  and 
concertos)  of  my  progenitor,  Matthew  Dubourg, 
who  held  the  post  of  director  and  composer  to  the 
king's  band  in  Ireland,  from  1728  until,  I  believe, 
his  death  in  1767. 

As  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  these  compositions 
(which  appear  to  have  been  called  forlli  by  im- 
mediate occasions)  were  ever  printed,  my  hope  of 
now  tracing  them  out  is  perhaps  more  lively  than 
rational.  If  they  have  e.iisted  only  in  a.  manu- 
scrijit  state,  it  is  but  too  possible  that  tlie  bar- 
barian gripe  of  the  butteruian  may  long  ago  have 
suppressed  what  vitality  was  in  ihein.  I  cannot, 
however,  relinquish  the  Idea  that  a  dusty  oblivion, 
and  not  absolute  destruction,  may  be  the  amount 
of  what  they  have  undergone ;  and  that  they  mag 
still  exist  in  such  condition  as  to  be,  at  least,  more 
susceptible  of  resuscitation  than  disinteri'ed  mtim- 
mies,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  yours  wist- 
fully, G.  DUBOUBQ. 

Briglilon. 

329.  Collodion,  and  its  Application  to  Pholographj. 
—  May  I  ask  for  inforinaciou  as  to  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  Collodion,  and  the  origin  or  derivation 
of  the  name  P     I  should  niso  be  glad  to  know  by 


330.  Engraved  Forlrait.^  Will  s 
correspondents    who    i 
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liistory  of  eagraved  Englisk  heads,  oblige  me  by 
naming  the  original  of  a  copper-plate  print  in  my 
possession,  and  dilso  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
verses  beneath,  the  lower  part  of  the  plate  being 
mutilated.  The  verses,  as  far  as  I  have  them,  run 
thus  : 

**  Here  you  raay  see  an  honest  face, 

Arrn'd  agaknst  envy  and  disgrace <; 

Who  lives  respected  still  in  spite 

•M 

M  ,m  .»  m  f  -m  • 

The  addition  of  the  names -of  the  painter  and  en- 
graver will  increase  the  obligation. 

Henrt  Campkin. 

331.  Lines  by  Lord  Chesterfield  on  Queen  Caro- 
line's  supposed  Refused  to  forgive  .her  Son  when, on 
her  Death-ybed,  —  Jn  Coxe*s  Life  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  (vol.'i.  p.  549.),  we  read,  in  the  account 
of  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  as  follows  : 

"  The  tongue  of  slander  -has  even  reproached  her 
with  maintaining  her  implacability  to  the  hour  of 
death,  and  refusing  her  pardon  to  the  prince,  who  had 
humbly  tequested  to  receive  her  blessing-  To  this 
imputation  Chesterfield  alludes  in  a  copy  of  verses 
circulated  at  the  time : 

*  And  unforgiving,  unforgiven  dies."* 

Can  ^ny  of  your  .readers  i;eftjr  me  to  the  re- 
mainder of  this  <Jopy  .of  verses.?  Pboem. 


I 


Kimmeroi,  Cimbri,  Cymry, — There  appears  to 
be  a  growing  belief  that  the  Gomeridae  of  the 
Bible,  the  Kimmeroi  of  the  Greeks,  the-Gimbri  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  Cymry  or  Kymryrof  Wales, 
belong  to  the  same  family ;  the  few  words  remain- 
ing of  their  language  4ire  to  all  appearance  Kym- 
raeg ;  and  recently  there  was  some  likelihood  of 
having  more  light  thrown  upon  this  subject.  Kohl, 
the  German  traveller,  visited  the  remnant  of  the 
Cimbri  defeated  by  Marius,  and  was  told  that 
"  sette commune  parlano  Cimbro"  Is  the  language 
of  these  Lombard  Kimbri  like  that  of  the  Kymry 
of  Wales  ?  M.  Kohl  states  that  a  professor  at 
Padua  was  about  to  publish  the  remains  of  their 
language ;  but  I  have  not  seen  any  subsequent 
notice  respecting  them.  The  inquiry  is  highly  in- 
teresting, and  will  I  trust  be  taken  up  by  some 
persons  who  may  be  in. a  position  ,to  obtain  further 
information ;  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  a  few  speci- 
mens of  their  language  in  ^'isToTES  and  Queries." 

Ritson,  in  the  notes  to  his  work  on  the  Celts, 
has  these  remarks  on  the  la-nguage  of  this  -Cirabric 
remnant : 

"  Tlifir  language,  which  was  thouf;ht  to  be  a  corrupt 
German,  was  found  upon  closer  inquiry  to^be  very  pure 
Danish.  Signor  Marco  Pezzo  has  written  a  very 
learned  dissertation  on  this  subject."  —  Page  288. 

What  is  the  title  of  this  work  ?  I  am  very  de- 
sirous to  obtain  further  information  on  this  sub- 


ject, and  invite  attention  to  tbis  people  find  their 
Kimbro  speech.  T.  Stephens. 

Merthyr  Tydiil. 

■[The  title  of  Pezzo's  work  is,  Vei  Cimbri  Verone*i, 
e  Vicentini,  libri  ii.  Terza.e^lzione.  8va.  Verona,  fl763. 
This  edition  is  in, the  British  Museum.] 

Dictionary  of  Musicians. — I  have  now  before 
me  A  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  &c„  -second  edi- 
tion, 2  vols.  'Svo.,  Longman  and  others,  1827. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
more  recent  edition,  or  anybody  engaged  m  pre- 
paring one  ;  or  whether  there  is  any  more  recent 
and  complete  work  of  the  kind.  This  one  con- 
tains much  information,  but  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  omissions,  corrections,  and  additions. 

An  Amateur. 

[  The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Musicians  noticed 
by  our  correspondent  is  very  incorrect  in  its  details. 
There  is  another  work  of  the  same  kind  in  preparation, 
but  is  not  expected  to  43e -published  *for  -some  months. 
The  latest  works  on  the  subject  are  the  German  Lexicon 
der  Tonkunst  in  several  8vo.  volumes,  .and  that  l»y 
M.  Fetis,  which  appeared  about  four  years  since  at 
Brussels,  and  pronounced  both  comprehensive  and 
correct.] 

City  of  London  Charter.  —  What  was  the  cause 
of  the  City  charter  being  forfeited  in  the  year 
1.683? 

In  a  trial,  The  King  v.  The  iCity  of  London^ 
j.udgmeHt  was  given  against  the  City,  wbereby  the 
charter  was  forfeited.  S.  E.  G- 

[An  information  brought   against  "the   Mayor  anil 
citizens  of  London  was  "  for  usurping  of  jdivers  fran- 
chises and  liberties  within  the  said  icity,  and  ^for  assum- 
ing to  themselves  an  unlawful  power  to  levy  several 
great  sums  of  money,  as  well  upon  the  said  citizens  of 
London  as  strangers^    and   in  particular  upon  those 
which  come  to  the  markets  of  the  said  city,  by  colour 
of  the  laws  and  ordinances  in  their  Common  Council 
by  them  in  fiact  ordained  and  established,  without  any 
other  right  or  authority."     The   circumstance  which 
gave  occasion  for  this   quo  wctrranto  to   be   brought 
a^ain€t  the  City  charter,  was  a  petition  the  Court  ©f 
Aldermen  and  City  made  to  the  King,  tupon  his  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament,  when  they  were  going  to  try 
several  noblemen  ^concerned  in  the  Popish  plot ;  but 
especially  for  their  printinfj  and  publishing  the  petition, 
which  was  considered  seditious.      For  particulars  re- 
lating to  this  celebrated  trial,  we  must  refer  our  corre- 
spondent  to   the  following  tracts: — The  Caee  -of  the 
Charter  of  London  Stated,  fol.  1 683.     This  is  an  in- 
genious treatise  against  the  charter.     A  Defence  of  the 
Charter  and  Municipal  Rights  of  the  City  of  London^  by 
Thomas  Hunt,  4to.  ;    The  Lawyer  Outlawed;  or  a  Brief 
Answer  to  Mr.  Hunt's  Defence  of  the  Charter,  4to.  1683; 
The  Forfeitures  of  London's   Chatter,  or  an  Impartial 
Account  of  the  several  Seisures  of  the  City  Charter,  4to. 
1682;     Reflections  on   the   City   Charter,  and    Writ -cf 
Quo  Warranto,  4to.   1682 ;    The  City  of  London^s  Plea 
to  the  Quo  Warranto,  (an  information)  brougiU  againtt 
their  Charter  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1681,  fol  1682.     A 
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summary  account  of  the  whole  proceedings  will  be 
feund  in  M aithmdV  History  of  London,  vol.  i,  pp.  473 
—484.] 

St.  Alkcdd,  —  Upon  looking  over  a  sheet  of  tTie 
Ordnance  Map  lately  published^  on  which  part  of 
the  parish  of  Giggleswick  Is  laicl  down,  I  find  that 
the  patron  saint,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated, 
is  St.  Alkald.  Ko  calendar  that  I  have  access  to 
mentions  any  such  saint.  I  shall  be  obliged  by 
any  of  your  correspondents  giving  me  some  ac- 
count of  him,  or  referring  me  to  any  book  where 
I  may  read  his  history.  F.  W.  J. 

[In  The  Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church  Illustrated^ 
published  by  Pariter  of*  Oxford,  p.  181.,  our  querist  will 
find 

"  S.  Alkald  or  Alkilda  was  commemorated  March  28. 
The  ehAirch  of  Giggleswick,  Yorkshire,  is  named  in 
honour   of  this   saint,  and  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Middleham  in  the  same  county  in  the  joint  names  of 
SS.  Mary  and  Alkald."} 


into  the  Scottish  Highlands.  For  myself.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  from  the  earliest  division  of  the 
community  into  septs  or  clans,  the  chiefs  assumed 
the  pattern  of  this  "  tegmen  versicolor "  which 
best  pleased  them,  and  in  course  of  time  the  pat- 
tern distinguished  the  wearers  as  belonging  to 
such  and  such  chiefs.  As  to  the  kilt,  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  the  apology  for  nudity. 

The  chiefs  wore  the  trews,  the  humbler  vassak 
or  serfs  either  wore  no  nether  garments  at  all,  or 
covered  their  loins  with  a  scanty  apron,  which, 
gradually  comprising  more  ample  folds,  has  been 
modernised  into  the  kilt. 

But  I  beg  leave  to  put  forward  these  specula- 
tions with  all  possible  modesty,  feeling  c[uite  in- 
adequate to  discuss  such  momentous  matters  from 
being  only  A  Bordeser. 


PLAIDS    AND   TARTANS. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  107.) 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  the  controversy 
respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  Highland  kilt  and 
tartans,  nor  when  and  where  they  were  invented. 
But  in  reference  to  these  questions,  I  beg  leave  to 
cite  a  passage,  which  may  be  found  in  tlie  second 
book  of  the  History  of  Tacitu<3,  in  which  is  desig- 
nated a  garb  having  a  very  distinct  analogy  to  the 
trews  and  tartans  of  the  Highlaml  chiefs. 

In  lib.  ii.  sec.  xx.  the  return  of  Caecina  from 
Germany  into- Italy  is  thus  described:  — 

"  At  Caecina,  velut  relicta  post  Alpes  saevitia  .nc  li- 
centia,  modesto  agmine  per  Itiiliam  incessit.  Oniatiim 
ipsins,  municipia  et  culonia;  in  superbiam  trahehant, 
quod  verstcolore  sagiito,  draccas  tegmen  barbarum,  in- 
dutus,  togatos  adluqueretur." 

Caecina  and  Valens  bad  been  the  Imperial 
"  Legati"  in  Upper  Grermany,  and  the  former  is 
thus  described  in  lib.  L  sec.  liii. :  — 

•*  At  in  superiore  GM^rmaniar  Caecina  decora  ju- 
venta,  corpore  ingens,  animi  immodicus,  scito  sermone, 
erecto  mcessu  studia  militum  inlexerat." 

So  it  seems  that  this  handsome  Roman,  "  great 
ra  stature,"  and  *'  graceful  in  youth,"  thouijht 
(like  many  of  our  modern  fine  gentlemen  when 
they  get  among  the  hills)  the  partycoloured  plaid 
and  barbarian  clothing  so  extremely  becoming, 
that  he  was  determined  to  set  the  fashion  of 
wearing  it  in  Italy,  and  actually  was  intrepid 
enough  to  appear  like  a  male  Bloomer  before  the 
astonished  eyes  of  the  "Tbgati,"  and  to  answer 
the  addresses  of  the  *" Municipia"  and  "  Coloniie" 
clad  in  this  outkndish  costume. 

I  leave  to  more  learned  afntiquaries  the  task  of 
tracing  this  Celtic  habit,  "in  supariore  GcrmaniiV 


RELIGIOU9  STATISTICS. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  382.) 

I  have  a  memorandum  (not  dated^  which  states 
that  M.  Pradt,  in  his  work  on  Ancient  ami  Modern 
Jesuitism,  gives  curious  calculations  on  the  re- 
ligious statistics  of  the  world.  The  terrestrial 
globe,  he  estimates,  contains  670,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  thus  divided:  — 

Catholics  -  -  -  ^  120,000,00a 

Protestants  and  their  dependants        40,000,000 
Of  the  Greek  Church         -  -     36,000,000 

Jews  -  -  -  -       4,000,000 

Mahomedans         -  -  -     70,0:0,000 

Idolators  -  -  -  -  400,000,000 

Of  these,  China  alone,  according  to  the  most 
probable  accounts,  contains  300,000,000. 

An  elaborate,  valuable,  and  now,  I  believe,  a 
scarce  work,  entitled  Th^  Consumption  of  Public 
WeuWi  hif  the  Clergy  of  every  Christian  Nation, 
&c.  (published  by  Effingham  Wilson  in  1822), 
among  details,  founded  on  authorities  of  repute, 
and  wluijh  are  named,  gives  for  each  nation, 
"France,"  "Scotland"  (its Kirk),  "Spain,"  "Por- 
tuguese  Church,"  "Hungarian  Churches,."'  "Clergy 
in  Italy,"  "  Clergy  in  Austria,"  "  Clergy  in  Prus- 
sia," "Clergy  in  Russia^"  " Engfand  and  Wales," 
"  Established  Church  P'roperty  Ireland,"  &c.  &c., 
the  particulars  required  by  Q..  E.  D".  For  instance, 
under  the  heading  "  Hungarian  Churches,"  we  are 
preliminarily  told  that  — 

*'  Hungary  contains  about  8,003,000  people  of  various 
religious  persuasions,  who  live  happily  together  ever 
since  the  days  of  that  excellent  Emperor  Joseph  IT. 
He  laboured  resolutely  and  successfully,  in  spite  of  the 
bigots  of  his  own  religion  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
to  root  oiit  the  evils  of  religious  discord  from  his  do- 
minions ;  and  he  left>>a^  a  glOribUS  legacy  to  his  people, 
for  which  his  membry  Will  be  ever  dear,  the  blessings 
of  concord'  and'  harmony  between'  his  suhjects-  of  ail 
de  noniinatfioUi^.'* 
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It  is  then  narrated  that  there  are  (in  Hungary)  :  spoke  to  Lord  Liverpool  upon  the  subject,  ez- 

"  Catholics,  Lstin  and  Greek        -        -  4,750,000  pressing  a  desire  to  purchase.      Lord  L,  imme- 

Greek  Church-        ....  1,150,000  diatelj  w^ted  upon  the  king,  and  remonatrated  in 

Calvinists         .....  1,050,000  the  strongest  terms  against  alltiwing  such  a  library 

Lutherans        -        -        -        -        -     650,000  collected  bj  a  king  of  England  to  be  sent  out  of 

Unitarian  Christians          ...       46,000  the  country;  and  went  BO  far  aa  t«  say  that  he 

Various  small    Christian    Sects,   and  „ouH  reaign  his  office  if  the  measure  was  per- 

persons  of  the  Jewish  foith     -        -     200,000.  gigted  in.   The  king  then  resolved  to  relieve  himself 

9ut  this  work  contains  no  summary  of  the  total  from  all  annoyance  about  the  matter  by  presenting 

amounts  of  its  own  enumerations.  it  to  the  nation.     Such  I  believe  to  be  the  out- 

A  Hebhit  at  Ha-ufstead.  line  of  the  truth :  the  minute  details  I  did  not 

"  make  a  Note"  of  at  the  time,  and  will  not  tmrt 

my  memory  to  relate  them.  Gaimn. 


(Vol.  iii.,  p.  427.;  Vol.  iv.,  pp.  69.  154.) 
Your  correspondent  J.  }l.  M.  remarks  (Vol.  iv^ 
p.  69.) :  "  In  justice  to  King  Geot^  IV,,  tlie  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
on  presenting  the  books  to  bis  own  subjects,  should 
be  printed  in  your  columns."  Heartily  concurring 
in  this  opinion,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  supplying 
your  readers  with  a  transcript  of  the  same.  I 
copied  it  some  years  back  from  the  original,  then 
in  the  possession  of  a  noble  friend : 

"  Dear  Lord  Liverpool,— The  king,  my  late  resered 
and  eieellent  father,  having  formed,  durinR  a  long 
period  of  yi 


I  also 


ing  of  al 


IS  of  a 


e  lite 


.Tid  twenty  tliausand 
nt  this  collection  to 
e  the  satis&ction  by 
lure  of  my  country, 
tribute  to    the 


(Vol.  ii.,  p.  199.  i  Vol.  iii.,  pp.  13.  229.) 
In  the  subjoined  account  of  some  old  patteme,  I 
have,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  enclosed  in  brackets 
the  descriptions  of  the  several  objects  represented, 
beginning  with  the  highest  and  most  distant.   The 
words  enclosed  within  inverted  commas  are  the 
inscriptions- 
No.  I. 
[Two  horsemen,  with  steel-caps,  riding  away  at 

[Crown.] 


I  am  paying       . 

niemory  oi  a  parent,  whose  life  was  adorned  wiio  every 

public  and  private  virtue.      1  desire  to  add,  that  I  have 

through  you.     Belieie  mc,   with  great  regard,  your 

sincere  friend,  G.  R. 

"  Pavilion,  Brighton,  ISth  of  January.  1B23." 

Edwakd  F.  Rimbauit. 
Tour  correspondent  C  says,  "  the  whole  story 
of  the  projected  sale  to  Kus^ia  is  absolutely  un. 
founded."  He  seeins  to  consider  that,  because  the 
Princess  Lieven  never  heard  a  syllable  about  the 
matter,  the  whole  story  was  unfounded — that 
is,  that  when  a  part  of  a  story  is  untrue  the  whole 
must  be  untrue.  What  is  really  the  truth  I  <lo 
not  positively  kaoio;  but  I  will  give  you  the  story, 
as  I  heard  it  at  the  time,  from  one  who  had  good 
means  of  information.  George  IV.  disliked  the 
expense  of  keeping  up  the  Royal  Librarjj;  he  was 
also  occasionally  out  of  temper  at  the  claims  made 
or  insinuated  by  some  members  of  the  lamily,  that 
as  the  library  had  not  been  bequeathed,  they  had 
all  an  equal  property  in  it.  To  ged  rid  of  the 
expense  and  the  claims  he  resolved  to  dispose  of 
it,  and  said  something  about  (his  wish  at  liis  own 
dinner-table.  This  was,  perhaps,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Kussian  ambassador,  or  some  distinguished 
Russian,  or  at  least  came  to  bis  ears ;  and  he 


[Com.]  [CroTO.] 

[Oak  branches  surrounding  a  head  surmounted 
with  a  low-crowned  hat  and  flowing  wig.] 
I  may  mention  that  this  bears  the  mark  of  an 
anceslor  of  its  present  possessor,  who  was  about 
Ibrty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
and  died  in  1707. 

No.  IL 

[Sun]  "Bia"  [Moon]  "sbi_" 

[Fortified  town.] 

[Mortars  throwing  shells  into  the  town.] 

[Tents  and  cannon,] 

[Trophy]  "  EOENivs."  [Trophy.] 

[Equestrian  figure  holding  a  baton,] 

Can  any  of  your  readers  be  so  good  as  to  explain 

the  allusion  of  the  above  ungainly  and  somewhat 

profane  compliment  to  Prince  Eugene? 

No.  IH. 


[City  gate.] 
[Water  with  ships.] 


^Equestrian  figure  in  the  proper  costume,  holding 

a  baton.] 

The  above  probably  commemorates  the  aurrei> 
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der  of  Antwerp  to  the  allied  armies  soon  after  the 
baUle  of  Ramillies,  May  27,  1706. 

No.  IV. 

"  CABOLVS  koNIG  IN  8PANIGEN." 

[Equestrian  figure.] 
[Tropb  J  of  arms  and  banners.] 

"  MADBIED.** 

[City  and  gates.] 
[Batteries  with  cannon  planted.] 

I  presume  this  must  refer  to  the  short-lived 
triumph  of  Charles  (afterwards  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many), who  was  crowned  King  of  Spain  at  Vienna 
in  1703,  and  entered  Madrid  in  1706. 

No.V. 

[City.]    • 
[River  with  boats.] 
[Cannon  and  mortars.] 
[Tents  and  halberdiers,  and  arms  strewn  about  on 

the  ground.] 


**  KONIG  GEOEGE." 


rCrown."! 


[Crown."] 
Harp.  J  L  Harp. 

[Equestrian  figure  holding  a  sceptre.] 

Will  some  one  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  this  design  ? 

I  may  mention  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
cloth,  as  well  as  the  others,  belonged  to  the  son  of 
the  gentleman  before  mentioned,  and  that  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  it  ever  belonged  to  the  royal  house- 
hold. This  may  perhaps  afiect  the  inference  of 
your  correspondent  H.  W.  D.  from  the  inscription 
"  Der  Konig  Georg  II."  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  229.> 

No.  VI. 

[A  group  of  figures :  —  On  the  right  an  eastern 
monarch  standing,  and  in  an  attitude  of  com- 
mand towards  a  female  figure  on  the  left,  who 
is  stooping  down  to  put  something  into  the 
gaping  mouth  of  a  dragon,  while  with  her  left 
hand  she  points  towards  the  king.  Behind  the 
woman  are  three  men  turning  towards  the  king 
in  attitudes  of  entreaty.}. 

"  BABYLON."" 

[A  man  and  woman  kneeling  down,  with  hands 
raised  as  in  supplication  or  astonishment.} 

"DANIEL,  XIIII." 

[A  tree  with  two  birds  in  it.  In  front  of  the  tree 
an  angel  flying  downwards ;  and  underneath,  a 
man  in  the  same  attitude,  holding  a  vessel 
shaped  like  a  pitch-kettle  in  the  left  hand,  and 
what  appears  to  be  a  small  loaf  or  cake  in  the 
right.] 

All  the  above  figures  are  in  oriental  costume. 
The  date  of  this  cloth  cannot  be  later  than  about 
1720.  In  each  case  the  pattern  is  repeated  in 
rows ;  the  alternate  rows  being  reversed :  so  that 
on  whichever  side  the  cloth  is  turned,  half  of  the 
patterns  have  the  inscriptions  legible.       W.  S.  T. 


VERMIN,   PAYMENTS   FOB  DESTRUCTION   OF. 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  208.  389.) 

The  authority  by  which  churchwardens  paid  for 
the  destruction  of  vermin,  is  by  acts  of  parliament 
(8  Eiiz.  cap.  15.  and  14  Eliz.  cap.  11.),  but  not  as 
churchwardens ;  and  the  payment  for  vermin  out 
of  the  church-rate  is  illegal :  but  they  are  ex  officio 
appointed  by  the  statutes  quoted,  "  with  six  other 
parishioners,"  as  shown  by  Fbanciscus,  Vol.  iv., 
p.  389. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  course  of  time 
this  assessment  got  into  desuetude ;  that  church- 
wardens, being  the  "  distributors,"  they  charged  it 
on  the  church-rate  by  way  of  simplifying  the 
machinery.  This,  and  other  duties  of  church- 
wardens and  other  parish  oflicers,  many  of  which 
have  become  obsolete,  may  be  seen  in  Lambard's 
Eirenarcha,  or  Office  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
first  published  in  1581,  which  passed  through  many 
editions  from  that  date  to  1637.  The  work  is 
commended  by  Blackstone  as  deserving^  the  pe- 
rusal of  students. 

With  regard  to  the  old  names  of  vermin,  Glead 
and  Ringteal  are  described  by  Osbaldiston,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Recreation,  as  a  sort  of  kite;  the 
latter  with  whitish  feathers  about  the  tail.  Grea£' 
head  and  Baggar  he  does  not  notice.  May  they 
not  be  provincialisms  ?  H.  T.  Ellacombb. 

Clyst  St.  George. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  Query,  and  of 
J.  Eastwood's  reply  (p.  389.),  may  be  quoted :  — 

**  That  the  distributers  of  the  provision  for  the  de- 
struction of  Roysome  foule  and  vermine  being  chosen, 
and  having  money  [as  before  shown  by  me»  Vol.  iv., 
p.  389.],  shall  give  and  pay  the  same  money  so  to  them 
delivered,  to  every  person  that  shall  bring  to  them  any 
heades  of  old  crowes,  chouses,  pies,  or  rookes,  taken 
within  the  several  parishes,  for  the  heads  of  every 
three  of  them  a  peny ;  and  for  the  heades  of  every  sixe 
young  Crowes,  choughes,  pyes,  or  rookes,  taken,  as  is 
aforesaid,  a  peny ;  and  for  every  sixe  egges  of  any  of 
them  unbroken,  a  peny  ;  and  likewise  for  every  twelve 
stares  heades,  a  peny.  All  which  said  heads  and  egges, 
the  said  distributers  in  some  convenient  place  shall 
keep,  and  shall  every  moneth  at  the  least  bring  foorth 
the  same  before  the  said  churchwardens  and  taxors,  or 
three  of  them,  and  then  and  there  to  them  shall  make 
a  true  account  in  writing,  what  money  they  have  laid 
forth  and  paid  for  such  heads  and  egges,  and  for  the 
heads  of  such  other  raveinous  birds  and  vermine,  as 
are  hereafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say : 

*^  For  everie  head  of  merton,  haukes,  fursekite, 
moldkite,  bussard,  scag,  carmerant,  or  ring- 
taile   ..        « 

For  every  two  egges  of  them  .... 

For  every  iron  or  ospraies  heads 

For  the  head  of  every  woodwall,  pie,  jay,  raven, 
or  kite         ....... 

For  the  head  of  every  bird  which  is  called  the 
kingsfisher  .        > 


lUl* 


id 


i« 
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I 


For  the  head  of  £very  bulfinsh,  or  other  birde 

that  devoiireth  the  blouth  of  fruit 
For  the  heads  of  e\'ery  foxe  or  gray 
For  the  head  of  every  fichewe,  polcat,  wcsell, 

stote,  faire,  badger,  or  wildecat     . 
For  the  heads  of  every  otter  or  hedghog  .. 
For  the  heads  of  everj  three  rxits  or  twelve  mice  i'^ 
For  the  heads  of  tvery  moldwarpe  or  want,  an 

halfe-penie. 

"All  which  sayd  heads  and  egges  shall  be  foorth- 
with,  after  such  account  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
sayd  churchwardens  and  tn-xors,  or  of  three  uf  them, 
burned,  consumed,  or  cut  in  sunder.'*  —  Vid.  8  Eliz. 
c  15. ;  14  Eliz.  ell.;  and  39  Eliz.  c.  18. 

Francisciis. 


WA«   BALEIGH   IN   VIRGINIA.'' 

(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  190.  241.) 

Rnleigh  never  visited  Virginia.  The  numerous 
expeditions  thither,  set  on  foot  by  fcini,  and  in 
which  he  liad  so  large  a  concern  as  to  cause  them 
to  be  called  his  voyages,  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the 
popular  error. 

We  first  find  Raleigh's  name,  in  connexion  with 
discovery  in  North  America,  in  1579.  In  that 
year  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  his  stepbrother,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  join  in  a  projected  voyage.  The 
accounts  of  this  voyage  are  very  scanty  :  all,  I  be- 
lieve, that  is  known  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found 
in  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  146.,  in  the  following  words: 

**  Others  failed  of  their  promises  contracted,  and  the 
greater  num!)er  were  dispersed,  leaving  the  Generall 
with  few  of  his  assured  friends,  with  whom  he  adven- 
tured to  sea ;  where  having  tasted  of  no  lesse  niisfor- 
tUBe,  he  was  shortly  driven  to  retire  home  with  the 
losse  of  a  tall  ship,  and  (more  to  his  grief)  of  a  valiant 
gentleman,  Miles  Morgan." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Raleigh's  name  is  not 
mentioned,  the  "  Generall "  being  Gilbert.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  generally  assumed  by  his 
biographers  that  he  did  accompany  this  expedition 
in  person.  It  may,  at  all  events,  be  predicated 
with  tolerable  certainty,  that  Raleigh  was  not 
amongst  those  who  deserted  Sir  Humphrey. 
Tytler  adds  the  following  particulars,  in  his  Life 
of  Raleigh  (Edinburgh,  1833),  p.  27.,  on  the 
authority  of  Oldys's  Life  of  Raleigh,  pp.  28,  29. : 

"  On  its  homeward  passage  the  small  squadron  of 
Gilbert  was  dispersed  and  disabled  by  a  Spanish  fleet, 
and  many  of  the  company  were  blain ;  but,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  fight,  it  has  been 
slightly  noticed  by  th«  English  historians." 

Schomburgk  adds,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
reprint  of  Raleigh's  Guiana,  published  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society  in  1848,  also  on  the  authority  of 
Oldys,  that  during  the  engagement  "  Raleigh  was 
exposed  to  great  danger." 

We  may  therefore  assume  tbat  he  did  sail  with 
Gilbert  on  this  occasion.     There  is  no  appearance, 


however,  of  the  expedition  having  reached 
America  at  all ;  and  most  certainly  Virginia  was 
not  then  visited. 

The  next  voyage  undertaken  by  Gilbert  was  in 
1583.  Raleiuh  took  a  great  interest  in  this  expe- 
dition, and  fitted  out  a  barque  of  two  hundred 
tons,  which  bore  his  name ;  and  altbough  the 
"  most  puissant "  vessel  in  the  fleet,  it  only  ranked 
as  " Vice-admirall."  The  "Delight,  alias  the 
George,  of  burthen  120  tunnes,  was  Admirall,  in 
which  went  the  Generall."  They  "  began  their 
voyage  upon  Tuesday,  the  eleventh  day  of  June, 
in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  1583  ;"  but  "  about  mid- 
night" of  the  l"3th  June,  "  the  Vice-admirall  for- 
sooke  us,  notwithstanding  that  we  had  the  winde 
east,  faire,  and  gowd.  But  it  was  after  credibly 
reported  that  they  were  infected  with  a  contagious 
sickness,  and  arrived  greatly  distressed  at  Plim- 
mouth.  .  .  .  Sure  I  am  no  cost  was  spared  by 
their  owner.  Master  Raleigh,  in  setting  them 
forth."  So  writes  worthy  Master  Hayes,  who 
commanded  the  Golden  Hinde,  the  "  Rear- 
admirall"  of  the  expedition.  It  may  be  easily 
believed  that  Raleigh  was  not  on  board  of  the 
vessel  which  belonged  to  him.  Sir  H.  Gilbert, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  desertion,  wrote 
thus  to  Sir  George  Peckham,  after  his  arrival  in 
Newfoundland  :  —  "  On  the  13th  the  bark  Raleigh 
ran  from  me,  in  fair  and  clear  weather,  having  a 
large  wind.  I  pray  you  solicit  my  brother  Raleigh 
to  make  them  an  example  to  all  knaves."  The 
subsequent  history  of  this  disastrous  expedition 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Gilbert  reached  New- 
foundhuid,  but  wiis  lost  in  returning  on  board  the 
Squirrel  of  ten  tons  ! 

On  the  25th  March,  1584,  Raleigh  obtained 
letters  patent  from  Qu^sn  Elizabeth  authorising 
him  to  establish  a  colony  in  North  America,  south 
of  Newfoundland.  "  The  first  voyage  made" 
under  this  patent  "to  the  coasts  of  America"  was 
"  with  two  barks,  wherein  were  Captains  M.  Philip 
Amadas,  and  M.  Arthur  Barlowe,  who  dLscocered 
part  cf  the  countrey  now  called  Virginia,  anno 
1584:"  the  account  of  which  voyage  is  stated  to 
have  been  "written  by  one  of  the  said  Captaines, 
and  scjit  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  knight,  at  whose 
chaise  and  direction  the  said  voyage  was  set 
forth." — Hak.  vol.  iii.  p.  246. 

The  next  voyage  is  called  (p.  251.)  "The  voyage 
made  by  Sir  Richard  Grenvill  for  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  to  Virginia,  in  the  yeere  1585."  Sir 
Richard  left  a  colony  under  the  government  of 
Master  Ralph  Lane.  A  list  of  all  the  colonists,  to 
the  number  of  107,  "as  well  gentlemen  as  others, 
that  remained  one  whole  yeere  in  Virginia,"  is 
given  in  Hakluyt,  at  p.  254.  The  first  name  is 
Master  Philip  Amadas,  Admirall  ofthe  countrey ;" 
the  second  is  "Master  Hariot."  On  the  10th 
June  of  next  year  the  colony  was  visited  by  Sir 
JVancjs  Drake,  with    no  less  than  twenty-three 
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sail  of  vessels,  "  in  his  prosperous  returne  from  Ralergh  himself.*     In  the  second  place,  it  wontd 

the  sftokinR  of  Saint  Domingo."    Sir  francis  ^ave  have  been  well  if  Sir  Robert  had  mentioned  some 

tlie   colonists,   wlio   had   suffered   severelj   from  distinct  proof  that  Raleigli  tvas  in   Rtigland   on 

"  scarsity,"  the  means  of  returning  to  England,  some  one  day  that  the  vessel  was  absent,  rather 

irhich  they  did,  leaving  Virginia  on  the  18th  of  than  generally   itating  that   be    did    not   leave 

June,  and  arriving  at  Portsmouth  on  the  28th  of  England  during  1586.     Unfortunstely,  there  is  a 

July,  1586.     Governor  Lane  iras  greatly  blamed  want  of  precision  as  to  the  exact  dates  when  the 

for  his  precipitate  desertion  of  the  colony.  Hariot  vessel  left  and  returned  to  England :  enough  u 

wrote  a  description  of  the  country,  whioh  occupies  said,  however,  to  fix  upon  the  two  months  at  leatt 

fifteen  folio  pages  of  Hakluyt.     Hallam  (in  the  from  the  ^Oth  of  May  to  the  20th  of  July  as  being 

passage  quoted  by^Ms.  Ubben)  is  correct  in  de-  embraced  in  the  period  during;  which  she  was  on 

scribing  Hariot  as  the  companion  of  Raleigh  ;  for  her  vojnge.     In  Hakluyt  it  is  stated  that  she  did 

that  he  was,  and  ver^ymucli  esteemed  by  him:  but  not   sail  until   "after  Easter:"  in    1586  Easter 

he  is  wrong  jn  making  it  appear  that  they  were  Sunday  wss,  by  my  calculation,  on  the  3rd  April. 

together  in  Virginia.  The  20th  of  May  is  therefore  a  liberal  meaning  to 

In  the  meantime  Raleigh  at  home  was  far  from  attach  to  the  expression    "afl«r  Easter."      She 

being  forgetful   of    his  colonists,  although  they  arrived  in  Virginia  "immediately  after"  Drake 

seemed  so  little  inclined  to  depend  upon  him.   Ha  aalled,  on  the  ISth  of  June.     Say  then  that  she 

cot  ready  no  less  than  fourvessels:  various  delays,  even  arrived  on  the  19th  June;  only  spent  one 

however,  occurred  to  retard  their  sailing;    and  day  in  searching  for  the  colony;  and  took  thirtr 

Raleigh  at  last  getting  anxious  started  off  one  of  days  to  go  home ;  this  would  bring  us  to  the  20tn 

them  ad  a  "  bark  of  aviso,"  or  despatch  boat,  ns  it  July,     ft  will  be  noticed  that  I  narrow  the  time 

is  called  in  one  of  the  old  accounts.     It  arrived  at  as  much  as  possible,  to  strengthen  the  evidence 

the  site  of  the  colony  "  immediately  alter  the  de-  that  would  be  gnineil  by  proving  an  alibi  for  Sir 

parting  of  our  English  colony  out  of  this  paradise  Walter.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  he  was  in  England 

of  the  world;"  and  "after  some  time  spent  in  on  any  one  day  between  the  20th  May  and  the 

seeking  our  colony  tip  in  the   countrey,  and  not  20th  July,  the  supposition  that  he  went  on  this 

[of  course]  finding  them,  it  returned  with  nil  the  occasion  to  Virginia  must  be  given  up  as  unte- 

aforesaid  provision  into  England."  Thus  Hakluyt,  nable.     I  have  therefore  directed  my  inquiries  to 

page  26S.,  who  also  states  that  it  was  "  sent  and  this  point.     In  the  ekelcli  of  the   life  of  George 

set  forth  at  the  cb.trges  of  Sir  ^yalter  Raleigh  and  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  given  in  Lodge's 

his  direction ; "    expressions    surely  inconsistent  Portraitx,   a.  work  certainly  not  of  indisputable 

with  any  supposition  that  he  was  on  board  of  this  authority,  but  tolerably  correct  notwithstanding, 

bark  of  aviso;  and  yet  it  would  appear,  from  the  I  find  the  followiog  statement: 

Ll?l".l~.,lS.il"t",i±,':^J"''i    ■  HI.  tc.-.,i..d:.]  »„.„„.»«. f,h,«.bi,. 


referred  to,  that  tkit  was  the  identical 


,    lie   hllcr   commanded   by    Sir   IValttr 


which  Raleigh  was  erroneously  supposed  to  have  R^^igi^ .  .  .  jj'  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  the  26Th 

visited  Virginia.     As  what  Sir  Robert  says  is  very  June,  1586;  but  was  repeaifdiy  driven  back  by  con- 

important,  and  bears  very  directly  on  the  question,  trary  winds,  and  could  not  finally  leave  England  till 

I  quote  his  words  :  the  cad  uf  August." 

"  It  has  been  asserted  by  Theobald  and  others,  that  Now,   if  this  were  quite   correct,  it  would  be 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  himself  accompanied  this  vessel,  conclusive,  that  if  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sailed  from 

which  he  sent  for  the  relief  orthe  young  colony  I  such  Gravesend  on  the  26lh  June,  he  could  not.  have 

may  have  been  his  latention,  aa  Captain  Smilli  stales  gt„,.tg^  f^Om  Virginia  to  return  to  England  on  the 

in  the   first  book  oC  his  Ge^rct  H^lo;yon,rg,ma,  20th  of  the  same  month.      I  thought  It  well,  how- 

but  we  have  so  many  proofe  that  oir  Walter  did  not  ,           -j    .i_-      ,  .           ^      i-  »•■     t    j              j 

l^vfl  En-land  in  that  year  that  we  are  surprised  that  '"'*'^'   *"  ^^"^^  ^'"*'  statement  of  Mr.  Lodge,  and 

Buch  an  erroncou)  statement  has  fuund  credence  ua  to  ''"''^  recourse  to  my  old  friend  Hakluyt  as  usual, 

the  present  dav "                                                      "^  I  tliere  found   (vol.  ill.  pp.  769.  et  seq.)  that  on 

^      ,         ''              .   .         r  D-     u  1.             1  ■?  starting   from   Gravesend,   there   were   only  two 

This  13  a  strong  opinion  of  isir  Kc.bert,  and  if  ^^^^j^  ^^Hg^  respectively  the  Red  Dragon  and 

borne  out  by  evidence,  would  be  conclusive  ;  but,  ^1,^  cuffed  ;   these  vessels  arrived  at  Plymoulh 

in  the  first  place,  his  reference  to  Smith  s  Virgima  „„  (he  24th  of  July,  and  were  there  detained  by 

IS  incorrect;  and  besides.  Smith,  for  anything  he  westerly  winds  until  the   17th  of  August,  when 

relates  prior  to  1606,  is  only  secondary  evidence,     ^■^^^,y 

His  book  was  published  in  1624,  and  is  reprinted      _£ . 

in  Pinkerton's  Vot/oge3  (1812).     On  reference  to  .  what  Smith  really  says  is,  speaking  generally  of   1 

it  there  I  can  find  no  such  inlentton  attributed  to  all  (he  voyages,  that  Kaleigh's                       .         .         1 

Raleigh ;  and  in  fact  Smith's  account  is  manifestly  ments  were  such  that  he  could 

taken  from  Hakluyt  (1599),  who,  it  la  well  known,  sajs  nothing  about  liis  inienti 

had  fais  information  on  these  voyages  cliielly  from  particular  voyage. 
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**  Then  departed  with  another  ship,  also  for  our 
Rear-admirall,  called  the  Roe,  whereof  W.  Hawes  was 
Captaine;  and  a  fine  pinnesse  also,  called  the  Dorothie, 
which  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigft*a." 

It  therefore  follows,  that  the  pinnace  might  have 
joined  them  immediately  before  the  17th  of 
August,  a  date  too  late  for  our  purpose.  Nay 
more,  the  only  authority  for  Mr.  ijodge*s  state- 
ment, that  the  vessel  was  commanded  by  Sir 
Walter,  rests  upon  the  words  which  I  have  put  in 
Italics ;  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  subse- 
quent account  of  the  expedition,  although,  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1587,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
hold  a  council  of  war,  at  which  no  less  than  eighteen 
officers  assisted,  all  of  whom,  beginning  with  the 
admiral,  are  named.  Raleigh*s  name  does  not 
occur ;  and  is  it  conceivable  that  he,  if  present  in 
the  fleet,  would  have  been  absent  on  such  an 
occasion?  This  therefore  affords  one  additional 
instance  in  which  Raleigh  was  presumed  to  be 
present  merely  because  he  fitted  out  a  vessel. 
Being  inconclusive  as  a  positive  piece  of  evidence 
on  the  main  question,  my  chief  reason  for  refer- 
ring to  it  was  to  show  how  hastily  some  writers 
make  assertions,  and  how  probable  it  is  that 
"  Theobald  and  others"  went  upon  similar  grounds 
in  their  statement  as  to  RaleigVs  having  visited 
Virginia.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Lodge,  I  must  men- 
tion that  the  error  into  which  he  fell  with  respect 
to  Raleigh,  in  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  is  not  repeated  in  his  biography  of 
Raleigh,  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  he  was 
more  careful.  Raleigh's  having  concerned  himself 
sometime  in  July  or  August  in  fitting  out  a  vessel 
for  Cumberland's  expedition,  undoubtedly  forms 
part  of  that  chain  of  evidence  alluded  to  by 
Schomburgk,  tending  to  prove  his  continued  resi- 
dence in  England  in  1586.  I  feel  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  search  for  positive  evidence  on  the  point. 
In  the  very  valuable  collection  of  letters  entitled 
the  Leicester  Correspondence,  published  for  the 
Camden  Society  in  1844, 1  find  his  name  occurring 
several  times.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1586, 
Raleigh  writes  "from  the  court"  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  at  that  time  in  the  Low  Countries  :  he 
states  that  he  had  moved  the  Queen  to  send 
Leicester  some  pioneers,  and  found  her  very 
willing;  but  that  since,  the  matter  had  been 
stayed,  he  knew  not  for  what  cause.  He  then 
goes  on  to  protest  against  certain  rumours  which 
had  been  afloat  as  to  his  having  been  acting  a 
treacherous  part  with  the  Queen  against  the  Earl. 
Leicester  had  been  in  some  disgrace  with  her 
Majesty,  and  Raleigh  in  a  postscript  says  : 

"  The  Queen  is  in  very  good  tearms  with  yow,  and, 
thanks  be  to  God,  well  pacified,  and  yow  are  agayne 
her  *  sweet  Robyn.'  *' 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  Queen  herself  writes 
to  Leicester  a  letter,  which  will  repay  perusal. 


And  on  the  same  day,  Walsingham,  at  the  express 
instance  of  the  Queen,  signifies  to  Leicester  that 
Rawley,  "upon  her  honor,"  had  done  Leicester 
good  offices ;  and  that,  during  the  time  of  her  dis- 
pleasure, he  dealt  as  earnestly  for  him  as  any 
other  of  his  friends.  All  this  shows  Raleigh  in 
high  favour  and  standing  at  the  court ;  and  it  is 
most  improbable  that  he  could,  at  such  a  moment, 
absent  himself  no  less  than  three  months  from  it. 
These  letters  appear  to  have  been  unusually  long 
in  reaching  Leicester ;  in  the  early  part  of  April 
he  complains  of  not  getting  letters  from  the 
Queen,  and  on  the  27th  a  great  many  reached 
him  all  at  once.  On  the  31st  of  May,  Leicester 
writes  to  Walsingham,  and  speaks  of  Rawley*s 
pioneers ;  saying  that  he  had  written  to  him  say- 
ing that  they  were  ready  to  come.  This  could 
not  refer  to  Raleigh*s  letter  of  29th  of  March, 
because  in  it  he  states  that  the  matter  had  been 
stayed ;  it  must  refer  to  one  of  a  later  date,  which 
does  not  appear,   but  which  was  written,  in   all 

Erobability,  some  time  on  in  May ;  it  could  not 
ave  been  in  Leicester's  possession  on  the  29th  of 
May,  because  on  that  day  he  writes  to  Walsing- 
ham, and  mentions  the  same  subject;  namely, 
his  wish  for  a  reinforcement  of  1000  men,  which 
led  him  to  speak  of  Rawley*s  pioneers  on  the  Slst. 
With  regard  to  the  time  it  took  to  communicate 
with  Leicester,  he  was  at  the  Hague  on  the  30th 
of  July,  and  on  that  day  he  knew  of  Drake's 
arrival  at  Portsmouth,  stated  in  Hakluyt's  ac- 
count of  Drake's  voyage  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  2Sth ;  although  it  is  true,  Governor  Lane, 
who  came  home  in  the  fleet,  says  the  27th  of  the 
same  month.  This  was  very  speedy  communica- 
tion ;  but  the  arrival  of  Drake,  and  the  results  of 
his  enterprise,  were  looked  for  with  the  utmost 
anxiety  by  the  English  ministry ;  and,  no  doubt, 
their  satisfaction  on  the  subject  was  communicated 
to  Leicester  by  a  rapid  express.  On  the  9th  of 
July  we  find  Walsingham  writing  to  Leicester : 

"  And  lastly,  that  yt  shall  in  no  sorte  be  fyt  for  her 
Majestye  to  take  any  resolutyon  in  the  cause  until 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  returne,  at  lest  untyll  the  successe 
of  his  vyage  be  seene;  wheruppon,  in  verry  trothe, 
depcndethe  the  lyfe  and  death  of  the  cause  according  to 
man's  judgment." 

In  a  letter  from  Burleigh  to  Leicester,  dated 
20th  of  June,  1586,  occurs  the  following : 

"  In  Irland  all  thynges  are  quiet,  and  a  nombre  of 
gentilmen  of  Somersett,  Devon,  Dorcet,  Cheshyre,  and 
Lancashyre,  are  making  themselves  to  go  to  Monster, 
to  plant  two  or  three  thousand  people,  mere  English^ 
there  this  year." 

In  a  note  to  this,  Mr.  Bruce,  the  editor,  states, 
that  Stow  records  the  names  of  the  honourable 
and  worshipful  gentlemen  who  made  the  attempt 
to  colonise  Munster,  and  names,  amongst  others. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    It  was  on  this  occasion  thai 
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the  poet  Spenser  got  his  grant  of  3,028  acres  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  which  *'  is  said  to  be  dated 
June  27,  1586."  So  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitford,  in  his 
life  of  Spenser,  prefixed  to  the  Aldine  edition  of 
his  poems  (1839)  ;  and  although  he  seems  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  date,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
it  is  correct.  Now  I  think  that  most  people  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  whole  of  this, 
Kaleigh's  movements  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced, 
his  position  at  court,  and  the  busy  and  stirring 
nature  of  the  time,  make  it  altogether  improbable 
that  Raleigh  was  absent  in  the  month  of  June, 
1586,  on  a  voyage  to  Virginia.  Hakluyt*s  not 
mentioning  that  he  was  in  the  vessel,  would  of 
itself  be  convincing  to  my  mind,  knowing  the 
extent  of  his  information  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  Raleigh,  and  his  minute  and  painstaking 
accuracy.  Knowing,  however,  that  this  was  the 
voyage  in  which  Raleigh  was  stated  to  have 
visited  Virginia,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
search  for  more  positive  evidence.  How  far  I 
have  succeeded  may  be  seen,  but  it  is  open  to 
others  to  fix  the  fact  of  Raleigh's  having  been  in 
England  within  the  time  I  have  limited.  As  a 
hint  to  go  upon,  I  may  mention  that  Babington's 
conspiracy  was  known  to  the  English  ministry  on 
the  9  th  of  July,  although  the  conspirators  were 
not  apprehended  until  a  month  after ;  if  Raleigh 
could  be  shown  to  have  had  any  share  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot,  his  presence  in  England  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  1586,  would  be  established 
beyond  all  doubt. 

I  have  already  been  more  than  sufficiently  te- 
dious on  the  subject  of  the  voyage  of  this  little 
bark ;  what  I  have  brought  forward  however  bears 
more  or  less  upon  the  question  as  to  Raleigh  having 
visited  Virginia :  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  on 
this  occasion  he  did  not.  I  cannot  refrain,  how- 
ever, from  adding  a  word  or  two  of  purely  specu- 
lative conjecture.  There  is  something  rather  sus- 
picious in  Drake  visiting  Virginia  with  the  whole 
of  his  armament,  and  losing  time  in  doing  so,  when 
the  whole  nation,  from  the  queen  downwards,  was 
on  the  very  tenter-hooks  of  anxiety  for  intel- 
ligence of  him  and  of  his  success.  The  question 
arises,  was  it  a  rendezvous  ?  and  did  the  *'  bark  of 
aviso"  bear  other  and  more  important  despatches 
than  those  addressed  to  Master  Ralph  Lane  ? 
Might  not  its  arrival  a  day  or  two  earlier  have 
directed  Drake  to  strike  a  blow  at  some  defence- 
less but  important  part  of  the  Spanish  empire, 
deadly  in  proportion  to  its  being  unexpected  ? 
These  are  questions  which  I  can  in  no  wise  answer, 
but  they  have  arisen  in  my  mind ;  and  if  it  were 
so,  we  might  be  fain  to  believe,  in  spite  of  everything 
that  I  have  been  able  to  bring  forward,  that  Ra- 
leigh was  indeed  on  board  his  gallant  little  bark, 
but  that,  the  mark  not  having  been  hit,  the  attempt 
was  kept  secret.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at 
that  time,  with  the  exception  of  this  little  colony, 


England  had  not  a  rood  of  land  in  the  Kew  World. 
However,  I  must  remember  that  history  ought  not 
to  deal  in  conjecture. 

About  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  bark,  Grenvili  made  his  appearance 
with  the  other  three  vessels.  After  making  every 
search  he  returned  home,  leaving  fifteen  men  on 
the  Island  of  Roanoke.  Subsequent  expeditions 
found  no  traces  of  these  men  excepting  the  bones 
of  one  of  them.  Xo  one  has  ever  asserted  that 
Raleigh  was  on  board  of  this  fleet. 

Nothing  daunted  by  these  failures  — 

"In  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  1587,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
intending  to  persevere  in  the  planting  of  his  countrey 
of  Virginia,  prepared  a  newe  colonic  of  one  hundred 
and  fiflie  men  to  be  sent  thither,  under  the  charge  of 
John  White,  whom  hee  appointed  Governour,  and  also 
appointed  unto  him  twelve  assistants,  unto  whom  he 
gave  a  charter,  and  incorporated  them  by  the  name  of 
the  Governour  and  Assistants  of  the  Citie  of  Raleigh 
in  Virginia." — Hak,  vol.  iii.  p.  280. 

This  colony,  owing  to  contentions  with  the  na- 
tives and  other  causes,  did  not  thrive ;  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  White  was,  much  against 
his  wish,  induced  to  return  to  England  for  assist^ 
ance.  He  failed  in  his  first  attempt  to  go  back 
with  aid.  In  1593  he  gives,  at  Hakluyt*s  request, 
an  account  of  a  voyage  he  made  thither  in  1590, 
but  which  quite  failed  in  its  object.  The  men 
with  whom  he  embarked  showed  a  greater  dispo- 
sition towards  buccaneering,  than  to  assist  him  in 
his  search  for  the  unfortunate  colonists.  He  found 
traces  of  their  having  gone  to  the  Island  of  Croatan ; 
but  his  associates  would  not  prosecute  the  search, 
and  poor  AVhite,  with  a  sad  heart,  was  obliged  to 
leave  them,  if  they  even  then  survived,  to  their 
fate.  From  that  day  to  this  no  intelligence  has 
ever  been  got  as  to  what  became  of  them. 
This  voyage  was  made,  if  not  under  Raleigh^s 
auspices,  at  all  events  with  his  assistance.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  this  voyage  of  White 
in  1590  was  the  Icist  attempt  made  by  Raleigh  to 
succour  his  colonists — he  has  even  been  reproached 
with  it.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  At 
p.  1653.  vol.  iv.  of  Purchas,  a  very  brief  account 
is  given  of  a  ship  having  been  purchased  by  Ra- 
leigh and  sent  out  under  the  command  of — 

"  Samuel!  Mace  (a  sufficient  marriner  who  had  been 
twice  before  at  Virginia),  to  fynd  out  those  people 
which  he  had  sent  last  thither  by  Captain  White  in 
1587." 

The  ill  success  of  the  previous  attempts  to  com- 
municate with  the  colony  seems  to  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  that 
day  of  engaging  seamen  for  the  voyage  with  a 
share  in  the  profits;  this  Raleigh  attempted  to 
remedy  by  hirmg  "  all  the  cumpanye  for  wages  by 
the  month."  I  quote  from  Strachey*s  Virginia^ 
printed  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  from  an  original 
MS.,  whose  statement  bears  undoubted  marks  of 
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being  the  original  from  which  Purchas  took  hia 
ticcount,  nnd  somewhat  abridged  it.  In  spite  of 
Koleigh'a  precautiouB  as  to  tbe  hii'ing,  the  people 
behaved  ill,  and— 

"  Thej  relumed,  and  brought  no  comfort  or  ne»  »c- 
ccMe  of  hope  concerning  the  liies  and  safety  of  the  un- 
fortunate Englisli  people,  for  which  only  they  were  sett 
foTlh,  and  the  charg  of  this  employment  was  under- 
taken." 

Here  ends  the  biatorj'  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
connexion  with  Virginian  discovery  and  colonis- 
ation. A  new  company  was  nt  the  moment  in 
contemplation,  and  it  even  despatched  its  first 
pioneer  vessel  in  the  same  month  of  1602  as  Ra- 
leigh did.  Raleigh  may  have  had,  to  a  certain 
e-iient,  a  sel&Bh  object  in  view.  His  patent  of 
1584  waa  conditional,  as  regnr<led  its  continuance, 
on  hia  planting  a  colony  wiihin  six  years;  nnd 
had  he  been  able  to  have  discovered  any  remains. 
however  small,  of  the  colony  of '87,  he  could  have 
prevented  interlopers.  The  nature  of  hia  position 
also  in  England  in  March,  1602,  may  perhaps 
afford  a  clue  to  hia  designs.  At  that  moment  his 
royal  mistress  lay  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  dying 
by  inches.  The  clouds  were  beginning  to  gather 
around  Raleigh's  head.  His  star,  which  had  been 
in  the  ascendant  for  more  thnn  twenty  years,  waa 
^tting  nigh  its  setting;.  Raleigh,  a  man  of  wis- 
dom and  foresight,  as  well  as  conduct  and  action, 
knew  all  this.  He  knew  what  he  had  to  expect, 
and  what  he  aflerwards  in  fact  e^iperienccd,  trom 
the  new  king,  to  whom  all  eyes  were  turned. 
la  it  not  most  likely  that  he  looked  to  Virginia 
as  his  haven  of  refuge,  where,  if  he  could  maintain 
hia  patent  rights,  he  might  have  aet  his  enemies  at 
defiantje?  Had  this  dream,  if  he  entertained  it, 
been  realised,  the  twelve  years'  imprisonment  and 
tbe  bloody  scafibld  on  which  his  head  fell,  might 
have  been  averted.  This,  however,  wna  not  to 
be;— the  search,  as  already  mentioned,  was  fruitless, 
and  the  new  company  went  on ;  and,  finally,  under 
a  fresh  charter  from  James  I.,  Virginia  was  again 
colonised  in  1606,  since  which  time  its  history 
ond  existence  have  been  uninterrupted.  On  Ra- 
leigh's return  from  his  last  expedition  lo  Guiana 
in  1618,  only  a  few  months  before  his  murder,  he 
touched  at  Newfoundland,  being,  as  I  verily  be- 
lieve, the  only  occasion  on  which  he  set  hia  foot  in 
North  America. 

It  may  cause  your  readers  lo  smile,  and  perhaps 
be  a  surprise  to  some  of  them,  when  I  conclude 
Ais  Ions  paper,  written  on  the  subject  of  Raleigh's 
connexion  with  Virginia,  by  asserting  that  he 
never  had  any  connexion,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
it  I  All  the  colonies  with  which  he  had  to  do 
were  planted  in  North  Carolina  and  the  islnnda 
thereto  belonging.  To  have  laid  any  stress  upon 
this,  or  to  have  mentioned  it  earlier  than  now, 
would  have  amounted  to  nothing  but  a  play  upotl 
names.     The  conntry  called  Virginift   in  Queen 


Elizabeth's  reign,  embraced  not  only  the  state  now 
so  called,  but  also  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas. 
Virginia  Proper  was  in  reality  £rst  planted  bj 
the  company  of  1606,  who  fixed  their  settlement 
on  the  Cbcsiipeake.  T.  N. 

Demerary,  Oct.  IB51. 


Edward  Bi 
He  claimed  dcs 
who  was  killed 
to  this  origin  t1 
talents,  as  well 


Brplief  to  ^Ciiar  &uaiti. 

Bunling't  Irish  Melodies.~On  p.  167.  of  tte 
third  volume  of  "Notes  and  Qoeeieb,"  Mb. 
Stephens,  of  Stockholm,  asks  a  question  con- 
cerning the  Irifk  Aira  of  this  distinguished  musi- 
cian. Aa  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  Stockholm,  I  feel  more  than  ordinary 
pleasure  in  answering  the  Query  of  your  est«emcd 
correspondent. 

'  "      ■■  g  was  born  at  Armagh  in  1773. 
It  from  Patrick  Gruania  O'Quin, 
arms  in  July,  1642  ;  and  it  was 
Bunting  attributed  his  musical 
I  certain  strong  Irish  predilec- 
iiona,  for  which  he  was  through  life  reniarkable. 
His  first  colk-ctioii  of  Irish  Aira  was  published  in 
1706  ;  his  second  in  1809 ;  and  his  third,  and  InsI, 
in  1840.     Tbe  first  work  contains  sixtv-six  native 
Iriah  airs  never  before  published.      "The  second 
added  seventy-five   tunes   to  the   original   stock. 
This  volume,  like  the  first,  afforded  a  copious  fund 
of  new  melodies,  of  which  the  song-writers  of  the 
da^  eagerly  and  largclj'  availed  themselves.     The 
third  and  final  collection  consists  of  upwards  of   I 
ISO  melodies;  "  Of  these,"  the  editor  remarks  in    \ 
his  Preface,  "  <wisiderably  more  than  120  are  now    i 
for  the  first  time  published,  the  remainder  being 
sets   much    superior    to    those   already    known."    | 
Bunting  did  not  live  to  cany  out  his  plan  of  re- 
publi^hmg  hia  first  two  collections  uniform  with 
the  third.      He   died  Deceniher  21,   1843,   a^ed    ' 
seventy,     A  cojiious  memoir  of  him,  accompanieil    I 
with  a  portrait,  may  be  found  in  llie  Dublin  Uni- 
veraity  Magazine,  No.  XLI.,  January,  1847.  ' 

Edw.'Ibd  F.  Rimbadlt.    ! 
Coloniei  in  England  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  272.  370.).  —    ; 
In  Vol.  iv.,  p.  207.   inquiry   is   made    about   the    : 
existence  of  colonies  of  Moors  and  others  in  dif-    j 
ferent  parts  of  England  :  X  was  not  aware  of  there    | 
being  any  such  as  those  he  mentions  ;  but  as  yonr    ' 
correspondent  wishes  to  know  of  any  others  which 
may  still  exist,  I  can  inform  him  that  colonies  of 
Spaniards  are  known  of  in  Mount's  Bay  and  Tor-    ' 
Imy.    The  latter,  from  having  intermingled  with 
the   surrounding    population,   have   nut    now,    1 
believe,  much  more  than  a  traditionary  Spanish 
descent ;  whilst  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  have 
kept  aloof,  and  ore  easily  distinguished  from  their 
marked  Spanish  features.     This  colony  is  planted 
at  Mousehole ;  nnd,  according  to  their  account, 
they  have  been  settled  there  upwards  of  three 
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centuries.  Another  account  declares  the  original 
settlers  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada; and  that,  after  its  defeat,  they  made  a 
descent  on  this  part  of  the  Cornish  coast,  drove 
out  or  killed  the  former  inhabitants,  and  have  ever 
since  remained  unmolested,  and  in  great  measure 
distinct  from  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  The 
nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  settled  has, 
no  doubt,  proved  favourable  to  them  in  this 
respect,  as  the  soil  is  barren  and  rocky,  with  thinly 
scattered  villages  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of 
fishermen.  H.  L. 

The  settlement  of  a  colony  of  Flemings  in  the 
lower  part  of  Pembrokeshire,  called  Hhos  and 
Castle  Martin,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  was  one  of 
the  subjects  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cam- 
brian Archaeological  Association  at  Tenby  in 
August  last,  where  the  subject  was  fully  debated, 
and  the  fact  seemed  established.  A  full  report  of 
this  disciission  is  contained  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Cambrian  Archceohgical  Association,  pub- 
lished by  Pickering,  London.  T.  O.  M. 

"  History  of  Anglesey,''  ^c.  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  317..). 
— This  publication  is  attributed  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Thomas  in  a  note  to  page  230.  of  the  Cambrian 
Plutarch,  by  the  late  J.  Humphreys  Parry. 

T.  O.  M. 

The  Lowey  of  Tunbridge  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  294.).  — 
There  still  is,  I  believe,  a  district  known  by  this 
name.  In  order  to  save  the  valuable  space  in 
"  Notes  and  Queries,"  I  will  merely  refer  E.N".  W. 
for  information  respecting  it  to  the  following  works : 

**  A  Perambulatioii  of  Kent ;  written  in  the  yeere 
1570  by  Wiiliam  Lambarde  of  Lincolnes  Inn,  Gent. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Edra.  Bollisant,  1596."— 
Page  425. 

This  first  I  believe  to  be  a  somewhat  scarce  book. 

"  A  Topographic  or  Survey  of  the  County  of  Kent. 
By  Richard  Kilburne,  London,  1659."— Pp.  276,  277. 

"  Tunbridge  Wells  and  its  Neighbourhood.  By 
Paul  Amsinck,  Esq.,  London,  1810." — Pp.  97 — 99. 

There  are  incidental  notices  of  Tunbridge  Lowey 
in  Hasted's  History  of  Kent,  From  the  Parlio' 
mf*ntary  Gazetteer  I  extract  the  following  (to 
which  my  attention  has  been  directed  by  a 
friend)  :  — 

•'  Tunbridge  Lowey,  a  division  in  the  Lathe  of 
Aylesford,  County  of  Kent.  Area,  20,660  acres ; 
houses,  2,072  ;  population  in  1831,  12,233." 

In  1841  the  census  returns  for  that  district  gave 
a  population  of  14,638. 

There  is  also,  I  believe,  another  "  Lowey,"  viz. 
that  of  Pevensey.  R.  Vincent. 

Praed's  Works  (Vol.  iv.,  p. 256.).  —  About  five 
years  since  I  saw  in  the  travelling  library  of  an 
American  lady  a  very  good  edition  of  Praed's 
Poemsy  small  8vo.  clear  type,  published  (I  believe) 


in  the  States.  The  owner  promised  to  send  me  a 
fac-simile  of  the  work,  on  her  return  to  New  York; 
but  family  bereavements  and  various  painful  cir- 
cumstances have  arisen  to  banish  the  recollection 
of  such  a  promise.  I  have  asked  for  the  book  in 
vain  in  London  ;  but  if  your  correspondent  K.  S. 
is  very  anxious  to  procure  a  copy,  I  would  sug- 
gest an  order  for  it,  given  through  Chapman  in 
the  Strand,  to  whom  Wiley  and  Putnam  appear  to 
have  transferred  the  American  literary  agency.  I 
should  think  the  price  would  not  exceed  six  or 
seven  shillings.  Ydnaf. 

[This  collection  was  published  by  Griswold  of  New 
York  in  1844.  We  saw  a  copy  at  Tupling's,  No.  320. 
Strand,  a  few  days  since.] 

John  d  Camber  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  83.). — Some  months 
ago  Mb.  J.  P.  CoiiLT£B  made  some  inquiries  re- 
specting John  k  Kent,  the  Princess  Sidanen,  and 
John  k  Cumber.  Respecting  the  two  latter  I  was 
enabled  to  furnish  some  information ;  and  since 
that  I  have  fallen  upon  the  traces  of  John  a  Cum- 
ber. My  inquiries  have  recently  been  directed  to 
the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Cattraeth  or  Siggeston 
(Kirby  Sigston)  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured,  hither- 
to ineffectually,  to  find  some  good  description  of 
the  scenery  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
of  the  great  plain  of  Mowbray,  which  was  probably 
the  scene  of  the  conflict  described  by  Aneurin, 
and  which,  I  believe,  includes  both  Catterick  and 
Sigston.  It  was  in  that  country  that  I  found 
John  k  Cumber,  who  is  most  probably  the  person 
described  in  the  following  extract : — 

"  Thirsk In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  here,  in  consequence  of  an  obnoxious 
tax.  This  was  a  subsidy  granted  by  the  parliament  to 
the  king,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Brit- 
tany against  the  French.  The  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land had  signified  at  an  assemblv,  that  the  king  would 
not  remit  any  part  of  the  tax,  though  the  northern 
people  had  besought  it ;  when  they,  taking  the  earl  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  answer,  fell  upon,  and  slew  him, 
together  with  several  of  his  servants,  at  the  instigation 
of  one  John  a  Chamber.  They  then  placed  themselves 
under  a  leader,  Sir  John  Egremond,  who,  on  being 
defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  fled  into  Burgundy. 
John  a  Chamber  and  some  others  were  taken,  and  exe- 
cuted at  York." — A  Picturesque  Ihur  in  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire^  by  the  late  Edward  Dayes,  London,  1825, 
pp.  147-8. 

Dayes  gives  no  authorities  *;  but  this  may  afford 
a  clue  to  further  discoveries.  T.  Stephens. 

Merthyr,  Nov.  21.  1851. 

Punishment  of  Prince  Edward  of  Carnarvon 
(Vol.  iv.,  pp.  338.  409.).  —  Mr.  W.  S.  Gibson 
will  find  further  particulars  of  the  offence  and 
punishment  of  this   prince  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 

[*  Dayes*  account  of  the  above  insurrection  will  be 
found  in  Kennett's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  595. 
—Ed.] 
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Blaauw   on    the    recently   discovered  letters    of  Bristoll,  Merchant,  brother  unto  Dr.  Thomas  White, 

Prince  Edward,  which  is  published  in  the  second  a  famous  benefactor  to  this  citie.** 

volume  of  the  Sussex  Archceohgiccd  Collections,  On  the  garter  round   the  exterior  is   thb  in- 

The  oiFence  appears  to  have  been  committed  in  scription: 

May  or  June,  1305,  and  the  minister  was,  as  has  «  The  church  of  the  Living  God  is  the  pillar  and 

been  stated,  Walter  de  Langton,  Bishop  of  Lich-  ground  of  the  truth.     So  was  the  work  of  the  pilUrs 

field  and  Coventry,  the  king's  Treasurer,  but  in  finished." 

the  letters  called  Bishop  of  Chester ;  a  seeming  The  third  table  has  the  following  words  round 

discrepancy  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Bishops  the  surface : 

of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  were  not  unfrequently  u  xhis  Post  is  the  gift  of  Master  Robert  Kitchen, 

called  Bishops  of  Chester  at  that  period,  which  Merchant,  some  time  Maior  and  Alderman  of  this  city, 

was  two  centuries  before  the  present  see  of  Chester  ^ho  deceased  Sep.  1.  1594." 

was  created.                                                 W.  o.  W.  q^  ^jjg  j.jjjg  below  the  surface  ; 

Middle  Temple.  „  jjjg  Executors  were  fower  of  his  servants.    John 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  a  note  to  your  two  Barker,  Mathew  Howil,  and  Abell  Kitchin,  Aldermen 

communications   from    Me.  Joseph   Buett   and  of  this  city,  and  John  Rowborow,  Sherif.     1630." 

R.  S.  V.  P.,  that  the  Bishop  of  Chester^  named  by  Six  lines  in  verse,  and  a  shield  with  armorial 

the  former,  is  one  and  the  same  person  with  the  bearings,  formerly  appeared  as  the  centre  of  this 

Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry^  named  by  tlie  table  ;  but  they  are  now  obliterated, 

latter,   as  suggested  by  Me.  Foss  ;  the  two  bi-  The  fourth  table,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 

shoprics  being  identical,  and  almost  as  often  called  oldest,  has  no  inscription, 

by  one  title  as  by  the  other.                         P.  P.  C.  These  curious  round  tables,  on  which  the  mer- 

JoceUne's  Legacy  (Vol.  iv,  pp.  367. 410.).  -  The  «'^'«'*^  f  "^'K  ancient  city  formerly  made  their 

first  edition  I  believe  to  have  been  "  The  Mother's  P»yffts,  and  wrote  their  letters,  &c.,  are  now 

Legaeie  to  her  Vnbome  Childe,  by  Elizabeth  loce-  ?"«<*  ^J  *>«  newsmen,  who  here  sell  the  daily 

linf  London.   Printed  by  lohn  ifauiland,  for  Wil-  Journals,  &c.     In  times  of  popu  ar  excitement, 

liam  Barret,  1624."  pp.  114.  +  title,  approbation  '^^^  '"'^^    *»««",  sometimes  used   as    pedestals, 

and  epistle  dedicatorie  (40).  ^'»«"<=«  mob-orators,  and  candidates  for  parl.a- 

Henry  Jocelyn,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas  ""^"'"^y  '"'"°'^''^'  '"'^^  harangued  the  POP«'^- 

Jocelyn,  who  died  4  Eliz.,  married  Anne,  daugh-  *     * 

ter  and  heir  of  Humphry  Torrell,  Esq.,  of  Tor-  Grimsdyke  or    Grimesditch   (Vol.  iv.,   pp.  192. 

reirs  Hall,  Essex,  by  whom  he  had  Sir  Thomas  330.).  —  There  is   a  hundred  in  Norfolk   called 

Jocelyn,  Knt.,  and  other  sons ;  one  of  whom  I  sus-  Grimeshoe  or  Grimeshow,  of  which  Blomefield,  in 

pect  to  have  been  the  Tourell  Jocelin,  husband  to  his  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.,  says : 

Eliz.  Jocelin,  the  authoress  of  this  excellent  little  **  It  most  probably  derives  its  name  from  Grime  and 

tract.                                                                           P.  B.  hoOf  a  hilly  champaign  country.     This  Grime  was  (as 

.      J  rri  n      rrr  i  •                /»  \        rni.    /•  ^  tdHni^  it)  some  considerable  leader  or  general,  probably 

Bristol  Tables  {Y^.  iv.,  p.  406.).  —  The  four  re-  ^f  the  Danes,  in  this  quarter  ;  and  if  he  was  not  the 

markable  bronze  tables,  respectmg  which  E.  N.W.  prcBsitus  comitatus,  or  vicecomes,  that  is,  the  shire  reeve 

inquires,    formerly   stood    under    the   piazza    of  or  sheriff,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  CenturicB  propositus, 

the  "  Tolzey,"  or  "  Counter,"  in  Bristol ;  the  place  that  is,  the  hundred-greeve ;  and,  as  such,  gave  the 

where  the  merchants  transacted  business.     On  the  name  to  it,  which  it  retains  to  this  day." 

opening  of  the  Exchange  in  1743,  they  were  re-  j^g^r  this  is  a  curious  Danish  encampment,  with 

inoved,  and  fixed  in  front  of  that  budding,  where  ^  number  of  pits  and  tumuli,  called  Grime's  Graves, 

they  now  strand.    It  appears  that  they  were  pre-  ^^^^  ^he  aforementioned  Grime.    These  are  about 

sented  to  the  city  at  different  times,  and  by  dif-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  of  the  village  of  Weeting,  on  a 

ferent  persons.  ^  On  a  garter,  beneath  the  surface  rising  ground.     On  the  west  side  of  the  village  is 

of  one  of  them,  is  the  following  inscription  :  —  ^  ^ank  and  ditch,  extending  several  miles,  called 

'•  Thomas  Hobson  of  Bristol  made  me,  anno  1625.  the  Fen-dyke  or  Foss.    The  encampment  contains 

Nicholas  Crisp  of  London  gave  me  to  this  honourable  about  two  acres,  and  is  of  a  semicircular  form, 

city  in  remembrance  of  God's  mercy  m  anno  doraini  There  are  numerous  deep  pits  dug  within  it  in  the 

quincunx  form,  and  capable  of  concealing  a  large 

On  a  ring  round  the  surface  is  this  inscription :  army.     There  are  also  several  tumuli,  one  in  par- 

"  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  forget  not  all  his  ticular  of  a  long  shape.  The  usual  opinion  respect- 
benefits.  He  saved  my  life  from  destruction,  and ....  ing  these  remains  is,  that  it  was  the  seat  of  great 
to  his  mercy  and  loving-kindness.     Praise  ...  .'*  military  operations  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes. 

On  a  ring  round  the  surface  of  the  second  is  E.  S.  Tatlob. 

the  following  :             '  Derivation  of "  ^ra "  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  383.).— With 

««A.D.    163L     This  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  White  of  regard  to  the  derivation  of  J5ra  (or  Jffra).  I  have 
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always  been  accustomed  to  explain  the  derivation  case,  or  with  some  subsequent  purchasers  of  the 

oi  JEra  ot  Era  thus: — that  it  is  a  term  trans-  manor.      Theobalds   origmallj   belonged   to    Sir 

ferred  from  the  [brazen]  tablets,  on  which  the  re-  Robert  Cecil,  of  whom  James  I.  obtained  it  in 

cords  of  events  were  noted,  to  the  events  them-  exchange  for  Hatfield.     It  was  given  as  a  reward 

selves,  and  thence  to  the   computum,   or  fixed  for  restoring  the  Stuarts  to  Monk,  and  to  Bentinck 

chronological   point    from  which  the  reckoning  for  assisting  again  to  expel  them.  J.  H.  L. 

TDT    A'at     ii.1.       T-u       x/ijm'j.'  "  TrtUh  is  that  which  a  man  troweth^  (Vol.  iv.. 

My  difficiuty  here  has  been  to  find  suflScient  m-  ^  qqo  \      t?^«  ♦k^  :«a. ♦•^    ^e 

-*«•«/       e  ^1.^  I*  v.         '  -i-x'^x-^  p.  «582.  r — ±  or  the  miormation  of  your  correspon- 

ttances  of  the  use  of  brass  in  ancient  times  for  ^^.  „^x  „^„,  .,  ^  /.  i,      .  u*  i  t  u  r        x    u 

.1 -D  .1         X    •  I  I.'  u  dent  r.  i  send  the  lollowinff,  which  I  believe  to  be 

Aese  purposes.    Brass  was  the  material  on  which  ^^^  „^j  j^^,  a„tto,it„  fo^  the  above  saying.    It  is 

Uws,  &c.  were  commonly  registered :  but  the  fasti  ^^^^  f^^^  ^^^  celebrated  work  of  Horne  Tooke's, 

at  present  discovered,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  entitled2).W«on*o/Pbr/ey,  which,  though  highi; 

engraven  on  marble  j  as,  for  instance,  the  Fasti  jnterestinff  as  a  treasurv  of    h'l  1       al      f 

^^^1""^  discovered  in  the  Roman  Forum   in  ^.      ^^^^^^  ^^j^  ^^J  ^^^P  ^^-^^  ^^^^^'^^ 

?i^t!'-^l,l''^/^«^"''°'*  ^"^'"^^  ''■••"^ght  to  base  moral  conclusions  on  the  foundation  oLty- 

lightm  1817,  1818.  molowv  — 

Isidore  of  Hispola,  in  the  eighth  century,  in  his        „  ^ ',.  •   ..    ». .  .  .       ,       o^u    •  j-    .• 

Origine*,  gives  this  derivation :  ,      ^^*  "  *'';  ""'^,  P*""^"  singular  of  the  indicative 

°        '  ®  trow.     It  was  formerly  written  troweth,  trowth,  trouth, 

**  Mra  singulorum  annorum  constitute  est  a  Caesare  and  troth.       And  it  means    (aliquid,  anything,  some- 

Augusto,    quando    primum    censum    exegit.     Dicta  thing)  that  which  one  troweth,  i.  e.  thinketh,  or  firmly 

autem  ^ra  ex  eo,  quod  omnis  orbis  aes  reddere  profes-  believeth.** 
sus  est  reipublicie."  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  Philosophical  Essays, 

I  quote  on  the  authority  of  Facciolati,  who  adds  justly  observes  regarding  the  principle  involved 


to  throw  in  my  derivation  as  "  being  worth  what  Dublin, 

it  will  fetch."                                    Theophylact.  ,  _,         ,          ^  .     „  ,^  ,  .                x       - 

^    .            .        xi-x^i-Txj.-        r.1-  "  TTor^c  Maw  a  Crimtf  '  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  274.). — In 

Koch  says,  in  note  5  to  the  Introduction  of  his  ^^  j    ^o  a  question  you  attribute  the  famous  saying 

Revolution  of  Europe,  that  "  aera    is  derived  from  concerning  the  murder  of  the  Due  D'Enghien  to 

the  initials  of  the  phrase  "  Anno  erat  regnante  Au-  Xallevrand 

gusto;"  and  waa  first  used  among  the  Spaniards,  i^.          ^^  ^^fer  to  p.  266.  vol.  i.  of  Fouche's 

who  dated  from  the  renewal  of  the  second  trium-  Memoirs,  2nd  edition,   1825,  C.  Knight,  you  will 

virate  even  down  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  f^^^  ^^^^  j.^  ^i^^^^  ^^^       -      ^^  himsllf : 

centuries.                                                          Hd.  ,, ,             *  *i,                  u     u    •*  *.  j  ^ 

**  I  was  not  the  person   who   hesitated   to   express 

Scent  of  the  Blood-hound  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  368.).  —  himself  with  the  least  restraint  respecting  the  violence 

C.  H.  asks  whether  it  be  true  that  a  hound  loses  against  the  rights  of  nations  and  of  humanity.    *  It  is 

his  scent —  more  than  a  crime,  it  is  a  political  fault.*    I  said  words 

«If  he  fele  swetness  of  {>«  flouris."  which  I  record,  because  they  have  been  repeated  and 

A  few  years  ago  a  master  of  fox-hou'nds  in  the  ^""''uted  to  others." 

New  Forest  excused  some  bad  sport  in  March  win                                                          «•  VV. 
thus :    "  The  hounds  can't  hunt  for  those  d— d 

stinking  violets ! "    rather  to  the  amusement  of  In  matters  of  rumour  different  people  hear  dif- 

some  of  his  field.                                            G.N.  ferent  things.    I  never  heard  the  words  "  c'estoit 

Hfonk  and  CromweU  Families  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  381.).  P're  qu'un  crime,  c'estoit  une  faute,"  ascribed  to  any 

—A  SnBscMBEB  seems  to  imply  that  the  Monk  »"«  \ut  Fouche  of  Nantes.^   I  have  underetood 

and  Cromwell  families  interma/ried.     In  Chaun-  ^hat  the  late  Prince  of  Conde  would  not  hold  any 

cy's  Hertfordshire,   vol.  i.  p.  582.  of  the   new  intercourse  with  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  or 

edition,  but  which  was  originally  printed  in  1700,  ^'^  *^^,  ^^^'^■J^,^?  ''^^J*  P''^^^"'  officiating 

it  is  stated,  that  the  well-f nown  manor  of  Theo-  f  „<^™"^1.  Chamberlain  of  France,  owing  to  his 

balds  was  granted  by  Charles  II.   to  the  great  full  conviction  of  that  ministers  privity  to  the 

Monk  in  tail  male ;  on  the  death  of  his  son,  Duke  "»."[<*%  °f  •"«  ^l"-    B"*  '?°''  "  t^''*  consistent 

Christopher,  it  reverted  to  the  crown;  and  that  ""^h   Talleyrand s  more  than  condemning,  and 

Kin{f  William,  by  letters  patent  of  the  4th  of  ^^«"  ridiculing,  the  action  ?                           A.  N. 

April,  1689,  gave  it  to  William  Bentinck,  who  Verses  in  Classical  Prose  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  382.).  — 

was  created  Earl  of  Portland.   It  must  have  come,  Merely  as  matter  of  information,  permit  me  to 

therefore,  to  the  Cromwells  by  intermarriage  either  refer  your  correspondent  A.  A.  D.  to  the  notes 

with  a  Bentinck,  which,  I  believe,  was  not  the  of  Glareanus  and  Drakenborch  on  the  first  lines 
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of  Livy*s  preface,  and  to  the  "variorum"  com- 
mentators on  the  first  line  of  Tacitus'  Annals 
("  Urbem  Romanam  ad  principio  reges  habuere  "), 
for  a  collection  of  examples  of  the  occurrence  of 
verse  in  prose  compositions. 

Theodore  Alois  BuCkxet. 

Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  257.). — Probably  the  melodramatic  spectacle 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Haskins  was  derived  from  a 
Spanisli  book,  of  which  I  possess  an  English 
translation,  bearing  the  following  title :  — 

**  A  Relation  of  the  First  Voyages  and  Discoveries 
made  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  with  an  Account 
of  their  unparalleled  Cruelties  on  the  Indians,  in  the 
destruction  of  above  Forty  Millions  of  People.  To- 
gether with  the  Propositions  offered  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  to  prevent  the  further  ruin  of  the  West  Indies. 
By  Djn  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  Bishop  of  Chiapa, 
who  WHS  an  £ye-witness  of  their  Cruelties.  Illustrated 
with  Cuts.  London,  printed  for  Daniel  Brown  at  the 
Black  Swan  and  Bible  without  Temple  Bar,  and 
Andrew  Bell  at  the  Cross  Keys  and  Bible  in  Cornhill, 
near  Stocks  Market,  1699."     8vo.  pp.  248. 

The  "  cuts"  are  twenty-two  in  number,  on  two 
fly-shests,  and  represent  torturing  death  in  the 
most  horrible  variety. 

A  MS.  note  on  a  fly-leaf,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Rowdier  of  Bath,  says,  "  This  book  is  taken 
out  of  the  fourth  part  of  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  fol. 
1569."  E.  Waring. 

Hotwells,  Clifton. 

Nolo  Episcopari  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  346.).  —  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  seems  to  ascribe  the  above  oft- 
quoted  words  to  the  Roman  Pontijical :  — 

**  It  is  lawful  to  desire  a  Bishoprick  ;  neither  can 
the  unwillingness  to  accept  it  be,  in  a  prudent  account, 
adjudged  the  aptest  disposition  to  receive  it  (especially  if 
done  in  ceremony — (in  Pontifical.  Rom.) — just  in  the 
instant  of  their  entertainment  of  it,  and  possibly  after 
a  long  ambition.)*' —  Life  of  ChrtsU  Ad  Sect.  IX. 
Part  I.  2.  ;  Conslderjtions  upon  the  Baptism  of  Jesus, 
p.  95.     Lond.  1702.  Fol. 

On  more  occasions  than  one  I  have  hunted 
Roman  Pontificals  in  vain,  but  I  may  have  been 
unfortunate  in  the  editions  to  which  1  had  access. 

It  cannot  at  all  events  have  descended  from 
remote  antiquity,  for  "  episcopari "  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  word. 

St.  Bernard  uses  it  in  his  272nd  Epistle ;  but 
the  Benedictine  editors  speak  of  it  as  an  "  exotic." 

Rt. 

Warraington. 

Hougoumont  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  313.). — The  assertion 
of  your  correspondent  A.  B.  R.  I  have  met  with 
before,  but  forget  where :  viz.  that  the  proper  de- 
signation of  the  chateau  in  question  is  Ooumont, 
and  that  Hougoumont  is  only  a  corruption  of 
Chateau  Ooumont, 

This  may  be  the  case ;  but  the  Duke  must  not 


be  charged  with  the  corruption,  for  I  have  now  be- 
fore me  a  map  of  the  Departement  de  la  Dyle, 
published  "I'An  8  de  la  Republique  Fran^aise,  k 
Bruxelles,  &c.,  par  Plu  J.  Maillart  et  Soeur,"  &c., 
in  which  the  place  is  distinctly  called  Hovgoumont^ 

A.  C.  M. 
Exeter. 

CaU  a  Spade,  a  Spade  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  274.).  —  I 
have  found  two  early,  but  unauthenticated,  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  this  saying,  in  a  note  by 
J.  Scaliger  on  the  Priapeia^  sive  Diversorum  Poe* 
tarum  in  Priapum  Lusus :  — 

"  Simplicius  multo  est, ,  latine 

Dicere,  quid  faciam?  crassa  Minervae  mea  est.**  ^ 

Carmen,  ii.  9,  10. 

'^"ArypoiKSs  fl/xr  r)]v  aKitprj'^  crKdp'nv  A.6'7w:'*  Aris- 
tophanes.—  Unde  jocus  maximi  Principis,  Fhilippi 
Macedonis.  Quum  ii,  qui  prodiderant  Olynthum 
Philippo,  conquestum  et  expostulatum  ad  ipsum  ve- 
nissent,  quod  injuriose  niniis  vocarentur  proditores 
ab  aliis  Macedonibus  :  oi  MaK«Sdj/6s,  inquit,  a/xa^els  jcal 
&ypoiKoi  etci*  r^v  axdiprju  aKdprjv  \4yovai,** — J.  Scaliger. 

For  which  note  see  the  "Priapeia,"  &c.,  at  the 
end  of  an  edition  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  entitled,, 
Titi  Petronii  Arhitri  Equitis  Romani  Satyricon. 
Concinnante  Michaele  Hadrianide.  Amstelodami, 
Typis  loannis  Blaeu.  M.DC.LXIX. 

As  I  cannot  at  this  moment  refer  to  any  good 
verbal  index  to  Aristophanes,  I  cannot  ascertain 
in  what  part  of  his  works  Scaliger's  quotation  is 
to  be  found.  Burton,  in  his  preface  to  the  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy  ("  Democritus  Junior  to  the 
Reader"),  repeats  the  saying  twice,  i.e.  in  Latin 
and  English,  and  presents  it,  moreover,  in  an  en- 
tirely new  form : 

"  I  am  aquoi  potor,  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which  so 
much  improves  our  modern  wits  ;  a  loose,  plain,  rude 
writer,  ficum  voco  ficum,  et  ligonem  Ugonem^  and  as  free 
as  loose ;  idem  calamo  quod  in  mente :  I  call  a  spade  a 
spade ;  animis  hate  soribo,  non  auribus,  I  respect  matter, 
not  words,"  &c.  —  Democritus  Jr.  to  the  Reader,  Bur- 
ton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Blake,  mdcccxxxvi.  one 
vol.  8vo.  p.  11. 

C.  Forbes. 

Temple. 

"  Tace  is  Latin  for  a  Candle'^  (Vol.  i.,  p.  385. ; 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  45.).  —  Your  correspondent  H.  B.  C. 
states  that  the  earliest  use  he  has  met  with  of  this 
phrase  is  in  Dean  Swift's  Polite  Conversation, 
written,  as  appears  by  the  preface,  about  1731 ; 
but  he  will  find,  in  Dampier's  Voyages,  the  same 
phrase  in  use  in  1686,  or  perhaps  earlier:  not 
having  the  work  itself  at  hand,  I  cannot  refer  him 
to  the  passage,  but  he  will  find  it  quoted  in  the 
United  Service  Journal  for  1837,  Part  III.  p.  11. 

J.  S.  Warden. 

Balica,  Oct.  1851. 

Collars  of  SS.  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  147.  236.).-— With 
reference  to  the  different  notices  that  haye  ap* 
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peared  in  your  pajies  respecting  effigies  bearins 
the  colkr  of  SS,  ami  especially  in  compliance  niCn 
the  desire  expressed  by  Mk.  fi.  Foaa,  that  inform- 
atioD  should  be  sent  to  you  of  any  effigy  that 
might  be  met  nith  having  this  distinction,  I  beg 
to  state  that  in  the  chun:!)  of  St.  Hary,  Buabon, 
Denbiglisliire,  there  is  ii  finely  executed  high  tomb 
of  alabaster,  bearing  the  effigies  of  "  John  ap  Ellis 
Eyton"  and  of  his  Lilly  "Eli/nbeth  Chall'rex  BUis 
Eylon  ;"  the  former  deceased  a.b.  1524,  and  the 
latter  A.n.  1527.  The  knight  weai-s  the  collar  of 
SS,  to  which  is  suspended  a  rose-shuped  ornament, 
and  is  Slated  to  have  been  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  and,  for  liis  services  on  that  day,  tu  have 
been  granted  by  Henry  VII.  wliat  lands  he  chose. 
The  knight's  gnunllets  lie  together  on  his  right 
aide,  and  his  feet  rest  against  a  lion.       G.  J.  E.  G. 

Pen-y-lau,  Riiabon. 

Locusts  of  the  Neir,  Tealaraent  (Vol.  iv.,  pp. 
2S5. 351.}.  —  In  reference  to  ihe  word  aitult,  which 
has  given  rise  to  bo  much  discussion  in  your  vei^ 
valuable  periodical,  may  I  be  permitted  tu  observe 
that  the  pStois  spoken  in  this  tonn  (Nice^Nizza 
=Niceca,  founded  by  the  Phocxiins,  expelled  their 
Asian  abode  by  Harpagus;  Strabu,  1.4.  p.  184.; 
Herod,  i.  163.)  bears  many  traces  nf  its  Greek 
origin.  The  tree  wbicli  imsweri  to  the  "  locust " 
is  called  by  the  peasantry  acroob;  and  in  order 
that  you,  or  any  of  ^our  correspondents,  may  ob- 
serve its  similarity  in  every  point  to  the  Kastern 
tree,  I  have  transmitted  a  packet  of  its  fruit  to 
your  office.  I  do  not  know  whether  Grimm's  law 
would  authorise  the  antithesis  of  a  d  for  a  p  sound, 
but  every  student  of  Romaic  will  allow  the  ten- 
dency that  i  and  o  sounds  have  for  interchanging. 
This  would  give  acreed,  oxp/S,  the  root  of  oicij!!. 

NiCJEIfNBIS. 


que   selon   moy,    puisque  li 

fieurl ;  moij  cllcf  en  font  apt 
ct  n'est  piua  th^tOt  ny  marioi 
ptunt^s  d'aultiuy,   il   les  I 


^ra  et   confbodra 
seavoir  son  juge- 
ment,"  Slc.  —  Bsiayi,  litre  i.  chap.  25. 

I  hope  that  this  will  satisfactorily  answer  your 
correspondent's  inquiry.  J.  R. 

VoUaire  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  433,). — On  the  subject  of 
anagrams,  lately  adverted  to  by  your  correspon- 
dents, I  not  long  since  referred  to  that  which 
showed  that  the  name  of  Voltaire,  as  adduced  by 
me  in  the  Gentleman' t  Magatine  a  few  years  back, 
instead  of  being,  us  asserted  by  Lord  Brougham 
and  otbers,  that  of  an  estate,  was  in  fact  the 
anagram  of  bis  family  patronymic,  with  the  ad- 

C'lnct  of  I.  j.,  or  junior  (le  jeune),  to  distingubh 
im  from  his  elder  brother.  We  see  similarly  the 
President  of  the  French  National  Assembly  uni- 
formly called  "Dupin  I'atnc;  and  his  brother 
Charles,  until  created  a  Baron,  always  "  Dupin 
le  jeune."  Observing,  therefore,  that  Voltaire 
was  in  reality  Arouet  le  jeune,  or,  as  be  signed  it, 
Arouet  1.  j.,  and  that  the  two  letters  a  and  j 
were,  until  distinguished  by  the  Elzevir,  indis- 
criminately written  v  and  i,  the  anagram  will 
thus  be  clearly  proved :  every  letter,  though  trans- 
posed, being  equally  in  both  ;  — 


]      2 


6     7 


Dictionary,  he  will  find  the  derivation  of  the  word 

"  THEonOLiTE  (  Fr.  fiom  dti,  Gr.,  contracted  oCdciLi, 
nr  Aiaaiiai.  to  ol>serve ;  and  toKixit,  lotig.  Sm  Marjn, 
Fr.  and  Gr.  Etym.  Diet.),  a  malheinaiical  instrument 
or  taking  hviglits  anil  distances." 

He.nbt  Wii.£inson. 
Bromplon,  Nov.  15.  1851. 

"A  Posie  nf  olher  Men's  Flowers"  (Vol. iv., 
1.211.).  —  Tour  correspondent  Mb.  C.  Forbes 
appears  anxious  to  know  where  Montaigne  speaks 
of  "  a  posie  of  other  men's  flowers."  I  believe  that 
tliere  is  an  en-or  in  confining  Montaigne's  idea 
thus  exclusively  to  poetry,  for  I  presume  the  pas- 
sage sought  fur  is  what  I  shall  now  quote  ;  but  if 
ao,  it  applies  generally  to  any  borrovved  tliought 
from  an  nuthor  embellished  by  another : 


4  3  7  6  18  2  5 
Although,  as  above  mentioned,  this  unquestion- 
able fact  has  already  appeared  in  another  publica- 
tion, and,  indeed,  likewise  in  the  Dubliit  Review 
for  June  1845  (both  from  me),  yet  the  old  mis- 
statement of  this  celebrated  personage's  bio- 
graphers Elilk  continued  to  be  asserted,  as  it  has 
been  in  your  own  pages.  This  is  my  motive 
now  addressing  you  on  the  matter.  Vollwil 
may  add,  was  a  little  partial  to  his  paternal  na 
To  the  Abb6  Moussinot,  his  Parisian  agenl,  he 
thus  wrote  on  the  I7th  of  May,  1741  : 

"Jevous  ai  envaye  ma  signature,  dans  laquellej'oi 
□iiblie  le  nom  d'Arouel,  que  j'oublie  assus  voluntiers." 
And,  on  another  occasion : 

"  Je  vou.s  renvoie  d'autrcs  parchemins.  oi)  se  trouve 
ce  nam.  malgrc  Ic  puu  dc  cas  que  J'en  fais.' 

Mixing  with  the  higher  classes  of  society,  he 
wished,  like  them,  to  be  known  by  a  territorial 
possession,  and  framed  the  name  now  resounding 
through  the  worhi,  prefixing  to  it  the  nobiliary 
particle,  De.  His  elder  brother  was  named  Ar- 
mond,  whose  death  preceded  that  of  the  younger 
by  thirty-seven  years,  1741—1778;  both  were 
unmarried.  Numerous,  and  curious  ton,  are  the 
anagrams  which  my  memory  could  furnish  me. 

J.B. 
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Sinditic  Inscriptions  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  382.). —  The 
decipherer  of  these  inscriptions  was  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Beer  of  Berlin.  T.  D.  will  find  his  alphabet, 
ton^ether  with  that  of  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions, 
and  others  which  resemble  them,  in  Dr.  (John) 
Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible.  E.  H.  D.  D. 

Le  Oreene  at  Wrexham  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  371.).  —  A 
survey  of  the  lordships  of  Bromfield  and  Yale 
(within  the  former  of  which  this  town  is  situated), 
made  by  Norden  about  the  year  1620  for  Charles  I., 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Harleian  Collection  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
descriptive  part  is  in  Latin ;  but  before  the  names 
of  the  places  and  streets  in  this  town  the  French 
article  le  is  used,  as  Le  highe  street,  Le  hope 
street,  Le  church  street,  Le  beast  market,  Le 
greene.  The  larger  part  of  this  Le  greene  (now 
called  "  The  Green")  has  still  grass  growing  upon 
it;  and  there  is  no  tradition  that  either  a  granary 
or  corn-mill  was  ever  situated  there.  ^* 

Wrexham. 

Cross-legged  Effigies  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  382.). — 
In  the  parish  church  of  Limington,  Somerset,  is  a 
figure  of  a  cross-legged  knight,  with  his  hand  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  as  if  about  to  draw  it.  The 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  chantry  in  which  he 
lies  is  said  to  be  1329,  and  the  mouldings  and 
windows  appear  to  testify  its  correctness.  3. 

The  Word  'A86\4>5s  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  339.).  —Your 
correspondent,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Brown,  is  right  in 
acquiescing  in  the  ordinary  derivation  of  d5eA.<^b$ 
from  a  and  SeAt^us,  but  wrong,  as  I  think,  in  en- 
deavouring to  find  cognate  forms  in  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages.  The  fact  is,  that  the  word 
is  solely  and  peculiarly  Greek.  The  Sanscrit  word 
for  brother  is,  as  every  body  knows,  bhratri  (Latin, 
frater,  &c.) ;  and  that  this  form  was  not  entirely 
unknown  to  the  Hellenic  races,  is  evidenced  by 
their  use  of  (ppdrpa,  or  <ppiTfyr\^  in  various  senses,  all 
of  which  may  easily  be  reduced  to  the  one  common 
idea  of  brotherhood.  How  it  happened  that  the 
word  <pf)aT^p  was  lost  in  Greek,  and  a5€\</)i>s  sub- 
stituted, we  think  we  can  satisfactorily  explain, 
and,  if  so,  the  elucidation  will  make  clearer  an  in- 
teresting point  in  Greek  manners.  It  appears 
that  they,  in  common  with  some  Eastern  nations, 
looked  upon  the  relationship  between  brothers  of 
the  same  mother  as  much  closer  in  blood  than 
that  in  which  the  brothers  were  related  through 
the  father  alone ;  and  hence  the  well-known  law 
forbidding  do€\<poi  &jj,ofiriTploi  alone  to  marry.  In 
the  same  manner  we  find  Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  12.) 
using  a  similar  excuse  for  marrying  Sarah  : 

"And  yet  indeed  she  is  my  sister ;  she  is  the  daughter 
of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother ;  and 
she  became  my  wife." 

It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  how 
this  notion  prevailing  among  the  Greeks,  might 


lead  them  to  frame  a  new  word  from  &  and  5^A0vf, 
to  express  the  uterine  relation  of  brothers,  which 
would  soon  in  common  use  supplant  the  older 
Indo-German  term  of  <ppaTiip,  For  further  reasons 
which  may  have  influenced  the  dropping  of  the 
word  (\)par)]p^  I  would  refer  to  a  learned  article 
on  "  Comparative  Philology  "  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  by  Dr.  Max  Miiller. 

Whh  regard  to  the  derivations  suggested  bj 
Mr.  Brown  from  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  &c.,  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  laying  down  as  a  rule 
that  no  apparent  similarity  between  words  in  the 
Semitic  and  Asian  families  can  be  used  to  establish 
a  real  identity,  the  two  classes  of  language  beinof 
radically  and  fundamentally  distinct.  J.  B. 

Finger  Pillories  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  315.).  —  Meeting 
recently  with  a  person  who,  although  illiterate,  is 
somewhat  rich  in  oral  tradition  and  local  folk  lore, 
I  inquired  if  he  had  ever  seen  such  a  thing  as  that 
described  by  Mr.  Lawrence.  He  replied  that  he 
had  not,  but  that  he  had  frequently  heard  of 
these  "  stocks,"  as  he  called  them,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved they  were  used  in  "  earlier  days "  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  penance  upon  those  parish- 
ioners who  absented  themselves  from  mass  for  any 
lengthened  period.  My  informant  illustrated  his 
explanation  with  a  "  traditionary  "  anecdote  (too 
fabulous  to  trouble  you  with),  which  had  been  the 
means  of  imparting  the  above  to  him.  Whether 
correct  or  not,  however,  I  must  leave  others  to 
determine.  J.  B.  Colman. 

[Will  our  correspondent  favour  us  with  the  tra- 
dition to  which  he  refers  ?] 

Blackhana  Heresis  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  239.).  —  The 
accounts  given  of  Blacklow  and  his  religious 
heresy  merely  excite  curiosity.  Will  no  one  fur- 
nish some  brief  particulars  of  him  and  his  pro- 
ceedings ?  For  what  was  Peter  Talbot  famous, 
and  where  may  his  history  be  read  ?         E.  A.  M. 

Quaker  Expurgated  Bible. — A  Member  or  the 
Society  of  Friends  (Vol.iv.,  p.  41 2.)  has  answered 
my  Query  respecting  this  Bible  in  a  manner  not 
very  satisfactory.  He  says  "  no  committee  was 
ever  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Friends  "  to  pub- 
lish such  a  Bible,  and  that  the  Society  adopt  the 
English  authorised  version  only.  The  authority 
from  which  I  quoted  did  not  say  that  the  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  that  the  object  of  the  proposed  publi- 
cation was  to  supersede  the  version  authorised  by 
the  Church,  which  (as  is  well  known)  is  adopted, 
as  your  correspondent  states,  by  the  Society. 
AVhat  she  states  is  this :  —  That  about  four  years 
ago  a  Committee  of  Friends  intended  to  publish 
such  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  for  daily  perusal  in 
Friends'  families  ;  and  that  a  prospectus  was 
printed,  in  which  it  was  promised  that  every  pas- 
sage of  the  Bible  would  be  carefully  expunged 
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which  was  unfit  for  reading  aloud,  and  also  those 
which  might  be  called  dangerous,  which  the  un- 
learned and  unstable  might  wrest  to  their  own 
destruction. 

My  Query  was,  whether  such  a  Bible  was  ever 
published,  and  whether  any  of  your  correspondents 
could  furnish  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  alluded  to  ? 
It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  the  committee 
who  proposed  to  publish  this  Bible  were  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  that  the 
Friends  applied  to  by  your  correspondent  knew 
nothing  of  the  project.  The  authoress  of  the  work 
I  quoted  has  since  been  publicly  named,  and  if 
this  query  should  meet  her  eye,  perhaps  she  may 
be  able  to  give  me  the  information  I  require.  It 
is  the  more  incumbent  upon  her  to  do  so,  as  the 
tone  of  your  correspondent  is  evidently  intended 
to  throw  a  doubt  upon  her  veracity.  T. 

"  Acu  tiTiali  meridd'''  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  406.).  —  An 
infjenious  friend  has  suorijested  to  me  the  followin<j 
explanation  of  this  passage :  *'A/cou€  t^v  &xX7?v  /ueptSa. 
It  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  words  that 
come  immediately  after,  in  the  line  quoted  by 
C.  W.  G.,  i.  e,  "  audi  alteram  partem."  I  am  un- 
able, however,  to  point  out  the  source  from  which 
the  Greek  motto  was  derived.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  will  solve  this  ulterior  question. 


NOTES   ON   BOOKS,    SAXES,    CATALOGUES,   ETC. 

What  the  Laureate  of  the  day,  inspired  by  the  Peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  sang  in  1748, — 

"  Th'  Almighty  hand,  which  first  her  shores  secured 
With  rolling  oceans,  and  with  rocks  immured. 
Which  spread  her  plains,  and  bade  her  flocks  increase, 
Designed  Britannia  for  the  Land  of  Peace; 
Where  Commerce  only  should  exert  her  sway, 
And  musing  Science  trim  th'  unfading  bay  "  — 

was  in  I SS 1  recognised  by  the  whole  civilised  world,  not 
as  a  poetical  fiction,  but  as  a  practical,  we  had  almost 
said  a  political,  truth.  Hence  the  Crystal  Palace,  that 
glorious  Temple  of  Concord,  which  those  potent  genii 
Fox  and  Henderson,  at  the  bidding  of  the  arch-magician 
Paxton,  raised  before  our  eyes,  to  put  to  shame  the 
visionary  glories  of  the  Arabian  Nights; — and  hence 
the  avidity  with  which,  like  ministering  sprites,  all  the 
great  manufacturers  and  producers,  artists  and  artizans, 
vied  with  each  other  in  assembling  beneath  its  fairy 
dome  the  masterpieces  of  their  respective  skill,  inge- 
nuity, and  science.  Hence,  too,  the  unfading  interest 
with  which,  day  after  day,  from  May  until  October, 
did  thousands  upon  thousands  press  forward  to  gaze 
upon  a  scene  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history,  whether 
for  costliness  of  display  or  moral  grandeur. 

Of  such  an  event  —  of  such  a  scene,  which  it  was 
acknowledged  fairly  represented  the  productive  genius 
of  the  whole  world,  all  may  well  desire  to  preserve 
some  remembrance ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  great  gathering  of  the  nations 


which  assembled  under  its  roof.has  found  an  imperish- 
able monument  in  the  three  handsome  octavo  volumes 
which  form  The  Official  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851.  In  this  great 
and  useful  record — the  raw  materials  for  which  were 
furnished  by  no  fewer  than  fifteen  thousand  authors  — 
we  have  not  only  an  account  of  every  article  exhibited, 
accompanied  in  many  instances  by  valuable  notes  from 
the  ablest  scientific  pens,  pointing  out  the  leading 
features  of  interest  in  the  objects  described — which 
annotations  again  are  rendered  stillmore  valuable  by 
the  twelve  hundred  woodcut  illustrations  which  are 
scattered  through  these  pages,  —  but  we  have  also  Mr. 
Cole's  valuable  Historical  Introduction,  illustrating  the 
Rise  of  the  Exhibition,  its  Progress  and  Completion; 
Mr.  Digby  Wyatt's  able  account  of  the  Construction 
of  the  Building  and  of  the  mechanical  applications 
employed ;  and  Mr.  Ellis'  interesting  description  of 
the  Revision  and  Preparation  of  the  Catalogue ;  when 
we  add  that  it  contains,  moreover,  all  sorts  of  Indices 
and  Lists  for  facilitating  references  —  our  readers  will, 
we  thinic,  agree  with  us  that  this  most  complete,  in- 
structive, and  extraordinary  Catalogue  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  An  Encyclopedia  of  the  Industry  of  cdl 
Nations  in  1851,  and  as  such  should  find  a  place  not 
only  in  every  factory  and  workshop,  but  in  every  study 
and  educational  establishment  within  the  realm.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  cannot  purchase 
the  Illustrated  Catalogue^  Messrs.  Spicer  have  issued  a 
corrected  and  improved  edition  of  the  OfficicdCataloguef 
with  Alphabetical  Indices  of  Names  and  Subjects,  and 
British  and  Foreign  Priced  Lists :  while  to  enable  the 
non-scientific  reader  to  understand,  and  to  furnish  the 
scientific  reader  with  the  results,  or,  as  we  might  term 
it,  a  summing-up  of  the  details  to  be  found  in  the 
works  already  described,  they  commissioned  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt  to  prepare  a  Handbook  to  the  Official  Catalogues  j 
an  Explanatory  Guide  to  the  Natural  Productions  and 
Manufactures  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of 
All  Nations^  1851  ;  and  that  gentleman  has  so  ably 
executed  his  task,  that,  though  some  who  may  only 
wish  for  general  views  and  impressions  may  content 
themselves  with  his  Handbook^  the  majority  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  larger  Catalogues  must  secure  Mr.  Hunt's 
interesting  volume  as  an  indispensable  companion  to 
them. 

When  we  read  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Planche 
was  about  to  publish  The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  j  or 
Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts^  we  looked  for  a  work  in 
which  good  common  sense  and  sound  antiquarian 
knowledge  would  be  found  applied  to  an  important 
branch  of  historical  learning,  which  has  been  too  often 
followed  by  men  whose  disregard  of  the  former,  and 
want  of  the  latter  gift,  have  done  much  to  justify 
Voltaire's  biting  sarcasm  upon  heraldry.  Nor  have  we 
been  disappointed.  The  work  is  one  of  facts  rather 
than  of  inferences ;  and  although  the  accomplished 
gentleman  now  at  the  head  of  the  College  of  Arms,  to 
whom,  "  as  an  able  antiquary  and  worthy  man,"  the 
work  is  most  appropriately  dedicated,  may  probably 
dissent  from  some  of  Mr.  Planch6's  vieWvS,  he  will,  we 
are  sure,  admit  that  they  are  cautiously  advanced,  and 
maintained  with  learning  and  ability  ;  and  that  the 
Pursuivant  of  Arms,  with  its  numerous  woodcut  illus- 
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tratlons  draviyi  from  old  seals,  monuments,  &c.,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  towards  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  heraldic  antiquities. 

Few  books  of  travels  in  the  East  have  excited  greater 
attention,  on  their  first  appearance,  or  maintained  their 
popularity  for  a  lonj^er  period,  than  the  lively  volume 
entitled  Eothen,  In  selecting  it,  therefore,  for  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Parts  of  The  Traveller's  Libraryy 
Messrs.  Longman  have  shown  their  determination  to 
maintain  the  interest  of  that  excellent  series  of  cheap 
books. 

Cataloguks  Received.  —  C.  Skeet*s  (21.  King 
William  Street,  Strand)  Catalogue  No.  3.  of  Old  and 
New  Books ;  W.  Lumley's  (^56,  Chancery  Lane) 
Bibliographical  Advertiser  No.  9.,  Ninth  Series;  E. 
Stibbs's  (33 1 .  Strand)  Select  Catalogue  of  a  Collection 
of  Books;  W.  S.  Lincoln's  (Cheltenham  House,  West- 
minster. Road)  Seventy-fifth  Catalogue  of  English, 
Foreign,  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Cheap  Second- 
hand Books ;  and  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  Italian 
Books. 


BOOKS  AND    ODD   VOLUMES 

WANTED    TO    PLTRCHASE. 

Mitfohd's  History  op  Greece.    Vol.  VI.    Cadell,  1822.  8vo. 
Willis's  Architecture  op  tuu  Middle  Ages.  \hs.  will  be  given 

for  a  copy. 
Fludd  (  Robert,  M .D.)  alias  De  Fluctibus,  called  the  Searcher. 

Any  of  his  works. 
Bbhmen's  (Jacob)  Genesis. 
Law's  Appeal,  *c. 
Law's  Appeal  Case  of  Rfason. 
Hunter's  Deanery  of  Dongas ter.    Vol.  L     Large  or  small 

paper. 
Clare's  Rural  Muse. 
Christian    Piety   freed    from   the    Delusions   of    Modern 

Enthusiasts,    a.d.  1756  or  1757. 
An  Answer  to  Father  Huddlestone's  .Short  and  Plain  Way 

to  the  Faith  and  Church.    By  Samuel  Grascombe.  London, 

1703.  Svo. 
Reasons  for  Abrogating  the  Test  imposed  upon  all  Members 

op  Parliament.    15y  Samuel  Parker,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxon. 

1688.    4to. 
Lewis's  Life  of  Caxton.    8vo.    1737. 
Catalogue  of  Joseph  Ames's  Library.    Svo.    1760. 
Trxpp's  Commentary.    Folio.     Vol.  L 
Whitlay's  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament.  Folio.  Vol.  L 

1706. 
Long's  Astronomy.    4to.    1742. 
Adams'  Moral  Tales. 
Autobiography  of  Dr.  Johnson.    1805. 

•jfc*  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  pricp,  carriage  free^ 
to  he  Sfut  to  Mu.  Bell,  Publisher  of  "  NO Tli6  AND 
QUERIES,"  186.  Fleet  Street. 


Booksellers'  Catalogues.  In  compliance  with  the  suggestion 
of  sevtral  correspondents,  that  the  space  now  occupitd  by  our 
entimerafion  cf  catalogues  published  during  the  week  might  be 
filled  with  information  of  greater  interest  to  our  readers^  such 
announcements  will  in  future  be  discontinued. 

O.  S.     The  passage  — 

•'Finds  tongues  in  trees,"  &c. 
is  in  Shakspeare^s  As  You  Like  It,  .-^ct  II.  Scene  1. 

W.  S.  (Linwood).     The   History  of  Napoleon  in  the  Family 
Liorary  was  written  by  Mr.  Lockhart. 

Mr.  Fenton's  Query  was  received^  and^  as  we  thought,  inserted. 
It  shall  be  attended  to. 

Dryasdust's  Query  respecting  the  "  Crucifix  "  appeared  in  our 
last  Number,  p.  4*22. 

A  copy  cf  D*  A  relay's  Diary,  Vol.  II.,  has  been  reported,  and 
may  be  had  of  the  Publisher. 


Replies  Received Coins  qf  Vabalathus  —  Crosses  and  Cru- 
cifixes —  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke — Coke,  how  pronounced  —  Free- 
masonry  —  Calendar  of  Knights  —  Etlrake  —  Isabel  of  Man  — 
Cromwell  Estates — Jonah  and  the  Whale,  S[C — Church  of  Si. 
Bene't  Fink  —  Locust  Tree  —  Story  in  Jeremy  Tat/lor  —  Deep 
Well  near  Banstead  Downs  —  Erroneous  Scripture  Quotations  — 
Crowns  have  their  Compass— Presant  Family— Dido  and  JEneat. 
&c. — Earwig —  Passage  in  Virgil — Passage  in  Campbell— Bristol 
Tables —  Slums,  S(c.  —  Serpent  with  a  Human  Head —  Abigail  — 
Hogarth  and  Cooper. 

Ctpies  of  our  Pro&pcctn*,  according  to  the  suggestion  qfT.  E.  H.» 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  correspondeat  willing  to  assist  us  by  cir" 
culating  them. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  ani  IIL,  with  very  copious  Indices,  may  still  be 
had,  price  bs.  (uL  each,  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Notes  anu  Queries  is  puhlishei  at  noon  on  Fridati,  so  that  our 
country  Subscribers  may  receive  it  on  Saturday.  T/ie  suhscrip~ 
tion  for  the  Stanped  Edition  is  10.t.  2d.  for  Six  Months,  which  may 
be  paid  by  Po^t-ojjflce  Order  drawn  in  favour  of  our  Publisher, 
Mr.  Geokge  Bell,  1815.  Fleet  Street ;  to  whose  care  all  commU' 
nications  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

Erratum.  —  Vol.  iv.  p.  429.  col.  i.  1. 15.  for  "  works  of  "  read 
"  works  of  two  of." 


THE  ART  JOURNAL  FOR  JANUARY  1852. 

Circulation  gruaranteed  at  30,000. 

Advertiiiementfl  for  January  should  be  addressed  to  MR.  CLARK. 
"  Art  Journal  Office,"  8.  Wellington  Street  North,  ON  OR  BEJbORE 
THE  THIRTEENTH  INSTANT. 

SEASONABLE  GIFT-BOOK  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
Just  published,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  with  Steel  Eng^ravin^,  price  4s.  6d. 

THE    FAIRY     GODMOTHERS,    and    OTHER 
TALES.  By  Mrs.  ALFRED  GATTY.   Dedicated  to  her  Children. 
"  Approaching  in  tone  and  tendency  to  the  FaSry  Tales  of  Andersen. 
Most  commendable  as  a  faiiry  book,  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece  Illus- 
tration by  an  amateur  artist.  Miss  L.  £.  Barker." — Athenanun. 

"  A  very  pretty  little  book,  showing  a  great  deal  of  talent  and  origi- 
nality. Indeed,  the  children  are  so  real,  so  like  our  own  small  fkiends 
and  acquaintance  in  all  their  ways  and  sayings,  that  it  gives  an  ad- 
ditional quuintness  to  the  story  to  find  them,  subject  to  the  influence  of 
fairies.    The  lessons  are  all  admirable."— jTAe  Monthly  Packet. 

London :  GEORGE  BELL,  186.  Fleet  Street. 
Just  published.  No.  14.  price  is.  6d.  imperial  4to., 

DETAILS    OF    GOTHIC    ARCHITECTURE, 
meastu^d  and  drawn  from  existing  examples,  by  J.  K.  COLLING, 
Architect. 

CONTENTS. 

£.£.    Side  Elevation  and  Section,  South  Porch,  West  Walton  Church, 
Norfolk. 

Details  of  Pinnacle  from  ditto  ditto. 

Window,  Binham  Priory,  Norfolk. 

Door.  ditto  ditto. 

D£C.  Diaper  work  from  Winchelsea. 

(Continued  Monthly.) 
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Ix>ndon :  D.  BOGUE  and  GEORGE  BELL,  Fleet  Street. 

NEW  WORK  BY  DR,  R.  G.  LATHAM. 
This  day,  demy  8vo.  12«.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  GERMANIA  OF  TACITUS;  with  Ethno- 
logical Dissertations  and  Notes.    By  Dr.  R.  G.  LATHAM,  Author 
of  the  "English  Language,"  &c. 

London :  TAYLOR,  WALTON,  and  MABERLY,  28.  Upper  Gower 
Street;  and  27.  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

CHEAP  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 
Just  published,  post  free,  one  stamp, 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE'S  SECOND-HAND 

T  T  CATALOGUE,  No.  4.  Literature,  History,  Travels,  German 
Language,  Illustrated  Books,  Art,  Architectture,  and  Ornament.  600 
Works  at  very  much  reduced  prices. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE'S  GERMAN  BOOK 

CIRCULARS.  New  Books  and  Books  reduced  in  price.  No.  28.  Theo- 
logy. Classics,  Oriental  and  European  Languages,  General  Literature. 
No.  29.  Sciences,  Natural  History,  Medicine,  Mathematics.  &c. 

*m*  Gratis  on  applicati<Hi. 
WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  14.  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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TEAST:  A  PROBLEM.  ByCHARLES  KINGS- 
LET.RMlnrnfBirailtj.    ChMKc  Edilion.    6a, 

LEAVES   FROM   THE   NOTE-BOOK   OF   A 
ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS.     Five  Lectures 

BrIl.CUENEyi]ilTRENCH.B.D.,Pnifei»rrfDlvliiHr,Klnj'iCol- 

MUSARUM  CAN- 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  — Nineteen  Sermons 

f  I)[imltr°K 'oB'"  ColUit.    M.     '    ■     ■ 

THE  KINGDOM  of  CHRIST.    By  R.  WHATE- 


BABYLON  AND  JERUSALEM; 


PEARSON'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  ACTS  OF 
BIBLE  COINS;  Metallic  Fac-sLmiUes  of  the  Col 


■W"EANDER'S    CHURCH    HISTORY. 


literally  translated   by 


piCERO'S    ORATIONS,  litei 
A  GASSirAND"'G0tj"D's"'cOVIPARATI_VE 


1.   A  KEY  to  the  Exercises.     Price  2s.  6d. 

a,  A  READING  COMPANION  to  the  FIRST 


!.  HANDBOOK  of  GERMAN  VOCABULARY. 
1.  THE  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK  :  on  the  Plan 


doDu^reiwii 


fUab  itudenb  i^the  FreD^ tt  Ifta^uue.    The 
~*~"  ' 1  •re  here  lupnily  tMmjpll- 


fled,    ffii  nowniit  (^  fu  dJArvKe*  uf  IdEmn 
nirtherim  Uv  mbjaet."— .iWAmwa. 

5.  A  KEY  to  the   Exercises,  by  M.  DELILLE. 

6.  HANDBOOK  of  FRENCH  VOCABULARY. 


aiR  THOMAS  BROWNE'S  WORKS,  edited  b; 


Wftter-CuloiirDniwiaolir  the  mHt  eminent  MoOerDArUati. 
GOUTHGATE  AND  BARRETT  will  SELL  by 

BeBBfilbffl7.iui^ni|row1nt_EveiiJiu.  H  Stu,  Hid  VKItV  VAl.U.A.GI.lf 
<X>I,beCTiaiI<iJW&TBR-CU]AlUHIllt\wiH09iif  iliell-liaDwa 


rpHE    THEOLOGICAL  CRITIC;    a   quarterly 

Tnu  Joum^  OQbnui  The^ogjn  lljir^t  unpUtUn 
Csmnn  —1.  BehM  da  Itioel  lanatedHlk  — I,  f•-•-^■-'- 

i.  On  tbt  ImmaouULtB  Canaeptuin  or  tbeTlniB 

A.  Cfdtt  of  Eiryptliin  dmnolocy.— 7.  '~  ~  " 

8  The  SeptuB^t  YertEon  ad  AuUimt 

&.  Utwierlim.  — ID-  "Tlilim  Nev  mi4 

Hived.  -  CdtiIcdU  oTUie  TKeuluElenl  )i 


fe^^^'sss- 


EEURACUMi     or    YORK    UNDER    THE 
U0MAN9,  br  C.  WELLEBI.OyED. 

H.  SUTIlEBAli. 


tpHE  JUDGES 
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PROVIDENT  LIFE    OFFICE,    50.    REGENT  speciai.  notice  to  intending  absubkiu. 

STREET.  TNTENDING  Life  Aranrere  are  respectfullj  inrited 

CITY  BRANCH]  I.  ROTAI^  EXCTIAHOE  BUILDINGS.  J.          tq  CODipuc  thf  prlDcMM.raW,  MidiffhaleprtviilDiuaf  Uv 

PollCTHuIrltrt'CiBlMI.  I.IMSIBI.  HCOTTtSH  PROVIDENT  IN8TITUTI0H 

CUImiiisliliiniilUieEltiUuahiDUilortheOaa.E^l.lioL  IiithliSiElctyllHolu>'|iniflunrcdMiIlileHiiiiiigll»pi>lli3-lui1den, 

OiannWenhBiq.  '                      [    AMitJ  Ftlliu.^.  I.  A  grinciple  in  llie  dliliiDD  of  thi  nmiliu  more  uh.  maltaUe,  ud 

WUlbia  Jndd.  Kh].                             OfOfCfl  Konnd.  Eh.  tWvoanble  1o  rwril  Ut»- 

""r  lUdMid  IX  Kbus  But.                  rndoiek  BquiH,  E«(i.  _  «.  Knaiptioa  trfim  enlir  moaer. 

toHDn.AHhurKlnntiid                 -WluEiin  H«iiy  SlfM.  En].  .AnmlPranJ        f    lOW      i  li  Who)    PmflU. 


OritHnkl  PKIDlun 


A,.»  1      ij     [      30     j      «     1      «     1      ,1     1      »     1 

u 

•  '^'"■■'  ^'"■™- '"  J,™;;■^■;;„^  ™'  ^•'■-  ^"* 

on  ft* 

A«!0     1        a         1         so         !         M        1         .0        1        .»        1 

K5lis£vS|3eJrte3S 

isa 

Eiui 

[wofBoni. 

««tdcdU>«lK 

rPoUcfe.. 

^^ 

„» 

I^^. 

^dT 

'^m*'ta"ft.rth^"T 

^ 

1S11T 

Islo 

Its 

1^'S    6 

S'J  ! 

v.i; 


w 


ESTERN    LIFE    ASSURANCE    AND 


THE  FAMILY  ALMANACK  AND  EDUCA- 


H.  Edicvorth  Bleknell.  En. 
r.IlsnienCiHki,Jiui,  En. 


Eiq.  T.  OrlMcLl,  Em. 


^J^^BWUtt,i^"  WHITAKER'S    PENNY   ALMANACK    FOtt 

W.  Wli»ta1tr.  Em-,  lie.         1^  [g  C.  Huinfrej,  Eii].,  tt.C.  ac.  EC.  lUldwd  In  ■  nul  iruppfr.         °  ouKi  o  , 


pAB   FARE   MAP.  — H.  WALKER'S   CAB 


-     -     MOB  qiHE     BEST     IS      THE    CHEAPEST, 

-       S    B   >  The  Be« Concon T»    .       .       !       T     .       .    3».    Bd.    petlb. 

'''  The  Beit  Gunnowitr  Tm    '.       1       !       t       I    i«I    scL        " 

Hnw  mdi.  DiiH  111.  Gil.  BHWia  EdllLon,  with  miUriil  iddilloni.  The  Ben  Old Hochl CoOee Ii.    1^ 

INDUSTlrtAt  INYMTMSNT^ma^EHIORATlONj^  ThI  ^.^  Ki~°lSShH.T.(t,..„l,'™„'-IV.'    I'.'    JJ  " 
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X.  E  X  Z  C  A 

ON  SALE  AT  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE'S. 


Angrlo-Saxon.  — ETTMUELLER  (L),  LEXI- 
CON ANOLO-SAXONICUM  oum  Synopsis  Graimnatica.  Royal  8vo. 
1861,  Ite. 

Arabic.  —  FREYT  AG     (G.    W.),    LEXICON 

ARABI(X>-LATINUM  acced.  Index  Yocum  Lfttinarum.    4  vols.  4to. 

Abridged  in  one  volume.    4to.     16*. 

Armenian.— A ZAR[ AN  CA.  and  S.),  ARME- 
NIAN, ITALIAN,  GREEK,  and  TURKISH  DICTIONARY.  Royal 
Svo.  1848.    18s. 

Bobemian  and  GERMAN  POCKET  DIC- 
TIONARY, by  Jordan.  18mo.l847.   Z8.6d. 

Cblnese SCHOTT,  VOCABULARIUM  SI- 

NICUM.    4to.  1844.    4s. 

Coptic PARTHEY  (G.),  VOCABULARIUM 

COPTICO-LAT.  et  LAT.-COPT.    Svo.  1844.    168. 

PEYRON,  LEXICON  LING.  COPTICS. 

4t0.l835.    22.2s. 

»anUb.  —  FERR ALL  and  REPPS,    DANISH 

and  ENQLISH  DICTIONARY.    8q.  Svo.  1845.    7s. 

ENGLISH   and    ENGLISH-DANISH 

POCKET  DICTIONARY.    18mo.    3s.  6d. 

Butcb BOMHOFF,    DICTIONARY  of  the 

DUTCH  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.    2  thick  vols.  12mo.  boards, 
1851.    20s. 

The  same  abridged  in  one  volume.  1848. 15«. 

Finnisb RENVALLI  (G.),  LEXICON  LIN- 

GU^  FINNIC^  cum  interpret.  Latin  copios.  brev.  German.    8  vols. 
in  1, 4to.    Aboe,  1826.   21s. 

Flemisb OLINGER,  DICTIONNAIREFLA- 
M  and-francais  et  FRANCAIS-FLAMAND.  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 
1812     24s 

Preiicb.  —  BOISTE,   DICTIONNAIRE   UNI- 

VERSELLE   de  la  LANGUE    FRANCAISE,   avec  le   Latine  et 
rEtymologie.    4to.  1847.    iSs. 

FLEMMING  AND  TIBBINS,  GRAND 

ENGLISH  and  FRENCH,   and  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH   DIC- 
TIONARY.   2  thick  volumes,  imp.  4to.    2/.  12s.  6d. 

Frisian RICHTHOFEN  (K.  v.),  ALTFRIE- 

8ISCHE3  WCJRTERBUCH.    4to.  1840.  (Published  at  20s.),  8s. 

Oerman.— ADELUNG,   WORTERBUCH  der 

HOCHDEUTSCHEN  MUNDART.     4  vols,  royal  8vo.      1793-1802. 
(Published  at  3Ss.).  2U. 

HEYSE,  HANDWORTERBUCH  der 

DEUTSCHEN  SPRACHE.  Complete  in  3  thick  vols.  Svo.  1833-49.  24s. 

Oerman-Engrlisb.  —  HILPERT'S    GERMAN 

and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.    4  vols.  4to.    Strongly   half-bound 
morocco  (publ.  at  U.  liis.).  Si.  12s. 

The  ENGLISH-GERMAN  PART.    2  voU.  4to.    Half- 


bound  moroccn,  in  one  volume,  1^.  8s. 

The  GERMAN-ENGLISH  PART. 

bound  morocco,  in  one  volume,  21.  8s. 

FLUGtL'S  OWN 


2  vols.  4to.    Half- 


ENLARGED  GER- 
MAN and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  containing  Forty  Thousand 
Words  more  than  the  late  London  or  any  other  edition.  2  very  thick 
-vols.  Svo.    Cloth  lettered.    Leipsic.    (.Published  in  Germany  at  22.  5s.), 

^^  Gotbic GABELENTZ  u.  LOEBE,  GLOSS  A- 

MUM  der  GOTHISCHEN  SPRACHE.    4to.  1843.    13s.  6d. 

SCUULZh,   GOTHISCHES  GLOSS AR 

mit  Vorrede  V.  JAC.  GRIMM.    4to.  1818.    ISs. 

Greek.  — BENFEY,    GRIECHISCHES   WUR- 

ZEL-LEXICON.    2  vols.  Svo.    1839-42.    (Publ.  at  27s.),  13s.  6(2. 

PLANCHE,  DICTIONNAIRE    GREC- 

FRANCAIS.    Compost  sur  le  Thesaurus  de  H.  Etienne.    Royal  Svo. 
cloth,  1845.    17s.  6r2. 

Greek  (Modern ).  —  SCHMIDT,  DICTION- 
NAIRE GREC-MODERNE- FRANCAIS -ALLEMAND.  Svo. 
1838     8s 

Hebrew;  Cbaldae.— GESENIUS,  LEXICON 

HANUALE  HEBRAIC,  et  CHALD.  Ed.  2    Royal  ftvo.  1848. 14s.  6d. 

GESEiNlUS,  THESAURUS  PHI- 

LOLOG.  CRTT.  LING.  HEBR^^  et  CHALDE.E.    Vols.  I.  to  ni. 
Part  I.  (all  out).    4to.  1828  -  42.    (Publ.  at  32. 4s. ),  1 2.  1 5s. 

KIMCHI  (Rab.    DAV.)  RAD  I- 

CUM  LIBER,  seu  Hebrseum  Bibliorum  Lexicon.   4to.  1848.    15s. 


Kunffarian.  — BLOCH,    UNGARISCH    u. 

DEUTSCHES  WORTERBUCH.    S  vols.  Svo.  1848.    12s. 

Icelandic.— HA  LDERSON   (B.),    LEXICON, 

ISLANDlCO-LATINO-DANICtTM  cur.  RASK.  2  vols.  4to.  1814. 
12.  9s. 

XUyrian.-VOLTIGGI,  ILLYRIAN  ITALI AN- 

GERMAN  DICTIONARY  and  GRAMMAR.  610  pages.  Svo.  Vienna. 
6s.  6d. 

Italian BUTTURA,   DICTIONNAIRE 

ITALIEN-FRANCAIS  et  FRANC.-ITAL.    2  vols.  Svo.   1832.   10s. 
»  » 

Jakutsb.— BOHTLING  (O.),  WORTERBUCH, 

GRAMMATIK,  TEXT  UBER  DIE  SPRACHE  DER  JAKUTEN. 
4to.  Petersb.    1851.    20s. 

Japanese PFIZM  AIER,     WORTERBUCH 

DER  JAPANES.  SPRACHE  (Japanese-German-English).  Part  I. 
Fol.    1851.    23s. 

Javanese.  —  GERICKE,    JAVA ANSCH  -  NE- 

DERDUIT8CH  WOORDENBOEK  uitg.  d.  T.  ROORDA.  Royal  Svo. 
bds.  1848.    22.  5s. 

Xiapland IHRE,  LEXICON  LAPPONICUM, 

Gramm.  Lapp.  auct.    4to.    1780.    30s. 

latin FREUND  (W.),  WORTERBUCH  DER 

LATEIN.  SPRACHE.  4  vols,  royal  Svo.  (5,000  pages).  1846.  (Publ. 
at  42.)    22.  6s. 

I.ltbuanian.  —  NESSELMANN,  WORTER- 
BUCH DER  LITTHAUISCllEN  SPRACHE.  Royal  Svo.  1851.  lOs.  6d. 

Malay.  —  WILDE    (A.    de),    NEDERL.    MA- 

LAEISCH-SONDASCH.  WOERDENBOEK.    Svo.    1841.    10s.6<2. 

Mongol.  -  SCHMIDT,     MONGOLISCH- 

DEUTSCU-RUSSISCH.  WORTERBUCH.    4to.  1835.    12. 8«. 

wrorse.  —  AASEN    (J.),    ORDBOG    over    det 

NORSKE  FOLKESPROG.    Royal  Svo.    1850.    10s. 

Ossetic—  SJOGREN,  OSSETISCH-DEUTSCH 

u.  DEUTSCH-OSSETISCHES  WORTERBUCH,  mit  Grammatik. 
4to.    Petersb.  1844.    12s. 

Persian — SAMACHSCH  ARI,    LEXICON 

ARABICUM  -  l»ERSICUM  atque  INDICEM  -  ARABICUM,  adj. 
WETZSTEIN.    4to.  bds.  1850.    27s. 

Polisb-Engrlisb  and  ENGLISH-POLISH  DIC- 
TIONARY, compiled  £rom  Linde,  Mrongovius,  &c.  2  vols,  royal  Svo. 
1851.    20s. 

Polygrlot.  —  REEHORST,     POLYGLOT 

MARINER'S  and  MERCHANT'S  DICTIONARY, in  English.  Dutch, 
German,  Danish,  Swedish,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Russian.    Obi.  Svu.  (Publ.  at  20s.)  5s. 

Russian.— HEYM,  DICTIONNAIRE  RUSSE, 

FRANCAIS  et  ALLEMANDE.     Second  Edition.    8  vols.  Svo.    1844. 

12.7^^ RUSSIAN. ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH- 

RUSSIAN  POCKET- DICTIONARY.   1846.    Ss.  6d. 

Sanscrit BOPP  (F.),  GLOSSARIUM  SAN- 

SCRITUM  COMPARATIV.    4to.   1847.   20s. 

WESTERGAARD,   RADICES   LIN- 

GU.ZB  SANSCRIT^.    Royal  Svo.    1841.  (Publ.  at  34s.)   12s. 

Slavonic  (Old)  —  NICKLOSICH  (F.),  LEXI- 
CON LINGU-E  SLOVENTC^  VETERIS  DIALECTI.  4to.  1850.  12s. 

Swedisb  and  ENGLISH  POCKET-DICTION- 

ARY.    16mo.    1845.    3s.  6c?. 

Syriac— CASTELLI,  LEXICON  SYRIACUM, 

ed.  MICHAELIS.    2vols.  4to.    1788.    (Publ.  at  22s.  6rf.)  6s. 

Teutonic-  GRAFF,  ALTHOCHDEUTSCHER 

SPRACHSCHATZ  od.  WORTERBUCH  der  ALTDEUTSCHEN 
SPRACHE.    7vals.  4to.    (Publ.  at  72.)  22.  12s.  6(2. 

MEIDINGER,    DICTIONNAIRE 

COMPARATIF  et  ETYMOLOGIQUE  des  LANGUES  TEUTO- 
GOTHIQUES.    RoyaJ  Svo.    1836.    12s. 

ZIEMANN    (A.)    MITTELHOCH- 

DEUTSCHES  WORTERBUCH,  nebst  gram.  Einleilung.  Royal  Svo. 
1828.    (Publ.  at  17s.  6d.)    8s. 

Tibetan. —  SCHMIDT,    TIBETANISCH- 

DEUTSCHES  WORTERBUCH.   4to.    Petersb.  1811.  28*. 


14.  HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT   GARDEN. 
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NEW    EDITIONS. 


X. 

A  New  Edition  of 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER 

SCOTT,  including  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  and  a  variety  of  other  Copy- 
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COWLEY   AND   GRAY,    NO.  III. 

Before  again  recurring  to  Gray*s  partiality  for 
the  poems  of  Cowley,  I  will  make  a  remark  or  two 
on  Mr.  Wakefield's  edition  of  Gray. 

In  liis  delightful  "  Ode  to  Adversity*'  Gray  has 
written : 

**  Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast. 
Whose  iron  scourge^  and  torVring  hour, 
The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best." 

)on  which  AVakefield  gives  us  this  brilliant 
criticism : 


Up( 


"  *  Torturing  hour.*  There  seems  to  be  some  little 
impropriety  and  incongruity  in  this.  Consistency  of 
figure  rather  required  some  material  image,  like  iron 
scourge  and  adamantine  chain.** 

Afterwards  he  seems  to  speak  diffidently  of  his 
own  judgment,  which  is  rather  an  unusual  thing 
in  Mr.  Wakefield.  Well  would  it  have  been  for 
the  reputations  of  Bentley,  Johnson,  and  Wake- 
field, that,  before  improving  upon  Miltoii'  and 
Gray  and  Collins,  they  had  remembered  th^Vorda 
of  a  truly  great  critic,  even  Horace  himself: 

Sunt  delicta  tamen  quibus  i^novlsse  velimus  : 

Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit  quern  vult  manus 
et  mens, 

Poscentique  gravem  persaepe  remittit  acutum ; 

Nee  semper  feriet  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus. 

Verum  ubi  plura  nittnt  in  carmine^  non  ego  paucis 

Offendar  maculis^  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.** 

Ep'ist.  ad  PisoueXf  947. 

Not  by  any  means  that  I  am  allowing  in  thia  case 
the  existence  of  a  "macula,"  or  an  "incuria" 
either.  To  D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature  I 
think  I  am  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  Gray 
borrowed  the  expressions  from  Milton  : 

"  When  the  scorirge 
Inexorably,  and  ifie  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance." 

Par,  Lost^  lib.  ii.  90. 

It  is  therefore  with  Milton,  and  not  with  Gray, 
that  Mr.  Wakefield  must  settle  the  matter.  And 
in  proof  of  my  earnest  sympathies  with  him  during 
the  very  unequal  contest,  I  will  console  him  with 
"  proprieties,  "  congruities,"  "  consistencies  of 
figure,"  and  "  material  images,"  enough. 

"  The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel.'* 
Goldsmith's  TraveUer,  ad  fincm. 

Or  better  for  this  purpose  still : 

"  Swords,  daggers,  bodkins,  bearded  arrows,  spears. 
Nails,  pincers,  crosses,  gibbets,  hurdles,  ropes, 
Tallons  of  griffins,  paws  and  teeth  of  bears, 

Tigre's  and  lyon*s  mouths,  not  iron  hoops, 
Racks,  wheels,  and  trappados,  brazen  cauldrons  which 
Boiled  with  oil,  huge  tuns  which  flam'd  with  pitch.** 
Beaumont*s  Psyche^  cant.  xxii.  v.  69.  p.  330. 
Cambridge,  1702.     Folio. 
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"  Torturinpr  hour'  is  used  by  Campbell  in  his 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  Part  I. : 

"  The  martyr  smiled  beneath  avenging  power. 
And  braved  the  tyrant  in  his  torturing  hour.** 

And,  indeed,  "  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fanc/s  child," 
had  used  it  before  any  of  them  : 

**  Is  there  no  play,  to  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing 
hour." 

Midsummer  Night* s  Dream,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

Again,  Gray  writes  in  his  truly  sublime  ode, 
"  The  Bard  : " 

**  On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway*s  foaming  floods 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  eloodi 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air), 
And  with  a  master^s  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre.** 

Ordinary  readers  would  have  innocently  sup- 
posed the  above  "pictured"  passage  beyond  all 
praise  or  criticism.    "At  non  infelix"  Wakefield : 

"  A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd.'* 

Macbeth, 

I  must  give  his  note  as  it  stands,  for  I  question 
whether  the  whole  range  of  verbal  criticism  could 
produce  anything  more  ludicrous : 

•*  I  wish  Mr.  Gray  could  have  introduced  a  more 
poetical  expression,  than  the  inactive  term  stood^  into 
this  fine  passage :  as  Shakspeare  has,  for  instance,  in 
his  description  of  Dover  cliff: 

*  Halfway  down 
Hangs  one,  that  gathers  samphire  ;  dreadful  trade  V 

King  Leary  Act  IV.  Sc.  6. 

•*  Which  is  the  same  happy  picture  as  that  of  Virgil : 

'  Dumo^Si  petidere  procul  de  rupe  videbo.' 

Eel.  I.  77." 

He  might,  when  his  hand  was  in,  have  adduced 
other  passages  also  from  Virgil,  e.  g, : 

**  Imniinet  in  rivi  praestantis  imaginis  undam.** 

Cttlex,  66. 

However,  with  all  due  tespect  for  Mr.  Wake- 
field's "happy  pictures,"  I  do  not  see  anything 
left,  but  his  eyebrows,  for  the  luckless  bard  to 
hang  by  !  He  could  not  have  hurig  by  his  hair, 
which  "streanVd  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled 
air;'*  nor  yet  by  his  hands,  which  "swept  the 
deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre."  Besides,  there  can 
scarcely  be  more  opposite  pictures  than  that  of  a 
man  gathering  samphire,  or  kids  browsing,  amongst 
beetling  rocks;  and  the  commanding  and  awe- 
inspiring  position  in  which  Gray  ingeniously  places 
his  bard.  The  expressions  chosen  by  Virgil,  Shak- 
speare, and  Gray  were  each  peculiarly  suitable  to 
the  particular  objects  in  view.  If  Gray  was 
thinking  of  Milton,  as  I  intimated  in  a  former 
letter,  he  may  have  still  kept  him  in  mind : 


**  IncehsM  with  indignation,  ^tan  stood 
Unterrify'd,  and  like  a  comet  burn'd, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  the  Arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war." 

Par.  Lost,  lib.  ii.  706. 

Or  again : 

'*  On  th'  other  side,  Satan,  alarm*d. 
Collecting  all  his  might  dilated  stood. 
Like  TenerifFor  Atlas  unremov'd  : 
His  stature  reach'd  the  skv,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  Horror  plumed ;   nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
What  seem*d  both  spear  and  shield." 

Par.  Lost,  lib.  iv.  985. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  similar  instances 
from  the  ancient  sources,  but  I  will  only  mention 
from  Milton  art  illustration  of  the  trvarpcylfas  of 
Demosthenes,  and  of  the  passionate  abruptness 
with  which  Gray  commences  " The  Bard:" 

"As  when  of  old  some  orator  renown*d 
In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourished,  since  mute,  to  some  great  cause  addressed 
Stood  in  himself  collected,  while  each  part. 
Motion,  each  act  won  audience  ere  the  tongue^ 
Sometimes  in  hight  began,  as  no  delay 
Of  preface  brooking  through  his  zeal  of  right.** 

Par.  Lost,  lib.  ix.  670. 

Wakefield's  hypercritical  fastidiousness  would 
have  completely  defeated  the  intentions  of  Gray. 
His  "  Bard"  had  a  mission  to  fulfil  which  could 
not  have  been  fulfilled  by  one  suspended  like 
king  Solomon,  in  the  ancient  Jewish  traditions,  or 
like  Mahomet's  coffin,  mid-wav  between  heaven 
and  earth.  His  cry  was  80s  irov  o-tw,  and  the 
poet  heard  him.  And  thus,  from  his  majestic 
position,  was  not  — 

"  Every  burning  word  he  spoke 
Full  of  rage  and  full  of  grief?" 

In  the  full  blaze  of  poetic  phrensy,  he  flashes 
out  at  once  with  the  awfully  grand  and  terrible 
exordium : 

"  Rum  seize  thee;  ruthless  king  ! 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait  I 
Tho*  fann'd  by  conquest*s  crimson  wing. 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail. 

Nor  e'en  thy  virtues.  Tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears.^ 

Collins  thus  describes  the  passion  of  anger : 

**  Next  Anger  rush'd  ; — his  eyes  on  fire, 
In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings : 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings." 

Word-painting  can  go  no  farther.  When,  how- 
ever, he  comes  to  melancholy,  in  lines  which  con- 
tain more  suggestive  beauty,  as  well  ias  more 
poetic  inspiration,  than  perhaps  any  others  of  th^ 
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8ftme  length  in  the  Englbh  language^  how  does  he 
aiag? 

**  With  eyes  ufmused^  as  one  Inspired, 
Pate  Melancholy  sate  retired ; 
And»  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 
In  notes,  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Pour*d  thro*  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul : 
And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around. 
Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound  ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure 

stole. 
Or  o*er  some  haunted  stream  with  fond  delay, 
JElound  a  holy  calm  diffusing. 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing, 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away." 

Ode  on  the  Pasnons, 

This  IS  the  concentrated  essence  of  poetry. 
Surely  Gray  hsid  forgotten  Collins  when  he  penned 
the  beautiful  lines : 

**  But  not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age. 
Is  that  diviner  inspiration  given, 
That  burns  in  Shakspeare's  or  in  Milton's  page, 

The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  heaven. 
As  when  conspiring  in  the  diamond's  blaze, 

The  meaner  gems,  that  singly  charm  the  sight, 
Together  dart  their  intermingled  rays, 
And  dazzle  with  a  luxury  of  light." 

Stanzas  to  Mr,  Bentley. 

From  a  memorandum  made  by  Gray  himself, 
it  is  evident  that  he  once  had  contemplated 
placing  his  "Bard"  in  a  sitting  i^ostuve;  but  I 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  he  altered  his  mind,  for 
such  breath-taking  words  could  never  have  been 
uttered  in  so  composed  and  contented  a  posture. 
I  give  part  of  it  from  Mr.  Mason*s  edition : 

**  The  army  of  Edward  I.,  as  they  marched  through 
a  deep  valley,  are  suddenly  stopped  by  the  appearance 
of  a  venerable  figure,  seated  on  the  summit  of  an  in- 
accessible rock  ;  who,  with  a  voice  more  than  human, 
reproaches  the  king  with  all  the  misery  and  desolation 
he  had  brought  on  his  country,  &c.,  &c.  His  song 
ended,  he  precipitates  himself  from  the  mountain,  and 
is  swallowed  up  by  the  river  that  rolls  at  its  foot.**  — • 
Vol  i.  p.  73.  Lond.  1 807. 

.  The  last  two  lines  of  the  passage  before  us  — 

"  And  with  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre  " — 

remind  us  in  some  degree  of  Cowley  : 

'*  Sie  cecinit  sanctus  vates^  digitosque  volantes 
Innumeris  per  fila  modis  trcpidantia  movit, 
lutimaque  elieidt  Medici  miracula  plectri" 

Davideidos,  lib.  i.  p.  13. 

Again: 

**  Dead  as  the  U^fht  that  visits  these  sad  eyes.** 

Gray,  The  Bard. 

**  Naraque  octdis  plus  ilia  tuts,  plus  lumine  cceli 
DUexitr 

JDavideidoSi  lib.  L  p.  14. 


And  — 

**  The  Attick  warbler  pours  her  throaL** 

Ode  to  Spring. 

**  Turn  magnum  tenui  cecinerunt  gutture  Numen.*^ 

Davideidos,  lib.  i.  p.  20; 

Also  — 

"  The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow. 
Chastised  by  sabled  tints  of  woe  ; 
And  blended  form  with  artful  strife. 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life." 

Gray,  On  the  Pleasure  arising  from. 
Vicissitude^ 

The  word  chastised  is  similarly  used  by  Cowley : 

"  From  Saul  his  growth,  and  manly  strength  he  took. 
Chastised  by  bright  Ahinoam's  gentler  look.** 

Davideidos,  lib.iv.  p.  133. 

The  idea  of  the  whole  passage  may  be  found  vo, 
Pope: 

**  Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  fair  Pleasure's  smiling  train ; 
Hate,  Fear,  and  Grief,  the  family  of  Pain  ; 
These  mix'd  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  confin'd. 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind ; 
The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well  accorded  strife, 
Gives  aU  the  strength  and  colour  of  our  life.** 

Essay  on  Mdn,  Epist.  II. 

Again : 

*'  Amazement  in  his  van  with  Flight  combin'd. 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind.*^ 

Gray,  The  Bard. 

**  Victorious  arms  thro'  Ammon's  land  it  bore,        . 
Ruin  behind,  and  terror  march 'd  before." 

DavideidoSf  lib.  iv.  p..  135. 

Wakefield  mentions  some  parallel  passages,  but 
omits  the  best  of  all : 

"  A  fire  devoureth  before  them  ;  and  behind  them  a 
flame  burneth :  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  be- 
fore them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness; 
Yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them." -r- Joel,  ii.  S. 

In  the  '*  Ode  on  the  Installation**  Gray  says : 

"  Their  tears,  their  little  triumphs  o*er. 
Their  human  passions  now  no  more.'* 

Wakefield  dwells  enraptured  on  the  expresMOU 
human  passions.  Cowley  speaks  of  "  humana  quies  *'. 
(Davideidos^t  lib.  i.  p.  3.).     Horace  says  : 

*'  —  Carmipibus  quae  versant  atque  venenia 
Humanos  animos.**-^^  Scd.  viii.  19.  lib.  i. 

Human  passions  is  not,  however,  a  creation  of 
Gray's ;  for,  if  cot  anywhere  else,  he  mi<;ht  have 
found  the  words  very  often  in  the  writings  of 
William  Law,  as  vigorous  a  prose  writer  as  Englan() 
can  boast  of  since  the  days  of  Dr.  South.  See  his 
answer  to  Dr.  Trapp's  Not  Righteous  overmuch^ 
p.  62.,  Lond.  1741 ;  and  his  Serious  CaU^  cap.  xiu 
p.  137.,  and  cap.  xxi.  p.  293.,  Lond.  1816. 

To  mention  its  use  by  modern  writers  would 
be  endless.     I  selected  these  few  passages  on 
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readiDz  Mr.  Wakefield*s  laudations,  for  otherwise 
I  should  not  perhaps  have  remarked  the  words  as 
unusual.  Wakefield  adduces  from  Pope*s  JSloisa 
to  Ahelard : 

t*  One  kumoH  tmr  shall  drop,  and  lie  forgiven.** 

'•  Noble  rage,"  Graves  Elegy.  ♦*  Noble  rage," 
Cowley *s  Davideidos^  lib.  iv,  p.  197 >  Again,  in  the 
Elegy  : 

**  Save  that  irem  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 

The  mopeing  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandVing  near  her  secret  bower, 
MoUat  her  ancient  »olitary  reiyn,** 

Cowlej,  in  describing  the  palace  of  Lucifer,  has 
so^ae  fine  sentences ;  and  amongst  them  : 

"  Non  hie  gemmntis  iitillantia  sidera  guttis 
Impt^nant  tavmjue  invtolabiU  noctia,^ 

DavideidOMf  lib.  L  p.  .3^ 
And  in  English : 

*f  No  gentle  stars  with  their  fa^r  gem"  Qf  oiglv^ 
Offend  tj^e  tyraiwui  awjL  unquettitnCd  hight.*' 

JDavideidos,  lib.  i.  p.  6. 

Akenside  constandj  used  the  adjective  human 
in  different  conjunctions.  Rt. 

Warmington. 


OLD   SONG  :   T^B   CUCKOLD  8   CAP. 

The  following  song  I  never  saw  in  print.  I 
knew  an  old  ladjr,  who  fifty  years  ago  used  to  sing 
it.    Is  it  known  ? 

Near  Heading  there  IWed  a  buxom  young  dame, 
The  wife  of  a  miller,  and  Joan  was  her  name ; 
And  she  had  a  hen  of  a  wondrous  size, 
The  like  you  never  beheld  with  your  eyes  < 
It  had  a  red  he^,  gay  wings,  yellow  legs, 
AqcI  every  year  laid  her  a  bushel  of  eggs. 
Which  made  her  resolve  for  to  set  it  with  speed, 
Because  she  'd  a  mind  to  have  more  of  the  breed. 

Now  as  she  was  setting  her  hen  on  a  day, 

A  shepherd  came  by,  and  thus  he  did  sf^y : 

** Oh,  what  are  you  doing?"    She  ai^swered  him 

then, 
*>  I'm  going  to  set  my  miraculous  hen." 
"  O,  Joan,"  said  the  shepherd,  "  to  keep  your  eggs 

warm, 
And  that  they  may  prosper  and  come  to  no  harm. 
You  must  set  them  all  in  a  large  cuckold's  cap, 
And  then  all  your  chickens  will  come  to  good  hap." 

"  O,  I  have  no  cuckold*s  cap,  shepherd,"  said  she, 
*>  But  nevertheless  I'll  be  ruled  by  thee; 
For  this  very  moment  1*11  trudge  up  and  down. 
And  borrow  one,  if  there  be  one  in  tlie  town." 
So  she  went  to  the  baker's,  and  thus  she  did  say  : 
'*  O,  lend  me  a  cuckold's  cap,  neighbour,  I  pray. 
For  Tm  going  to  set  my  miraculous  hen. 
And  when  that  I've  done  with't,  I'll  bring  it 
again." 


The  baker  8  wife  answered,  and  thus  she  re|^ed : 
^'  Had  I  got  such  a  thing, you  should  not  be  denWd; 
But  these  nineteen  or  twenty  year*  Ihave  been  wed, 
And  my  husband  ne'er  had  such  a  cap  to  hia  head. 
But  go  to  my  cousin,  who  lives  at  the  mill, 
I  know  she  had  one,  and  she  may  have  it  tftill ; 
Tell  her  I  sent  you,  she  *11  lend  it,  I  know.** 
**  Thank  ye  "  says  Joan,  and  away  she  did  go* 

So,  straight  to  the  house  of  the  miller  she  wen^ 
And  told  her  that  she  by  her  cousin  was  sent, 
To  borrow  a  thing  which  was  wondrous  rare, 
'Twas  a  large  cuckold's  cap,  which  her  husband  did 

wear. 
"  I  do  not  dispute  but  such  things  there  may  be ; 
But  why  should  my  cousin,  pray,  send  you  to  me  ? 
for  these  nineteen  or  twenty  years  I  Ve  been  a  wife. 
And  my  husband  ne'e^  had  such  a  cap  in  his  life, 

*^  But  go  to  the  quakcr  who  lives  at  the  Swan, 
J  know  she  had  one,  and  if 'tis  n't  gone, 
Tell  her  to  lend  it  to  you  for  my  sake, 
Which  I  the  same  for  a  great  favour  shall  take.** 
So  she  went  to  the  house  of  old  Yea  and  ^ay. 
And  said  to  his  wife,  who  was  buxom  and  ga^, 
"  I'm  come  for  to  borrow,  if  that  you  will  lend, 
A  large  cuckold's  cap :  I  was  seot  by  a  fri^d.** 

The  quaker's  wife  answered  and  said,  with  a  frown, 
**  Why,  I've  no  such  thing,  if  thou  'dst  give  me  a 

crown ; 
Besides,  I  'd  not  lend  it,  friend  Joai]L,  if  I  bad. 
For  fear  it  should  make  my  old  husband  run  mad. 
In  town  there  ore  many  young  damsels,  perhaps, 
Who  may  be  ingenious  in  making  these  caps. 
But  OS  for  their  names,  I  really  can't  say. 
So,  therefore,  friend  Joan,  excuse  mc,  I  {Hray.** 

Now  Joan  being  tired  and  weary  withal. 

She  said,  *^  I  've  had  no  good  fortune  at  all; 

I  find  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  sorrow. 

To  trudge  up  and  down  among  neighbours  to 

borrow. 
A  large  cuckold's  cap  I  wanted  indeed, 
A  thing  of  small  value,  and  yet  couldn't  speed ; 
But,  as  I'm  a  woman,  believe  me,"  says  Joan, 
"  Before  it  be  long,  I'll  have  one  of  my  own." 

J.  R.  Rbi/ton. 


THE   GODODTN. 


This  poem,  though  not  absolutely  the  earliest 
in  point  of  date,  is  the  longest  of  the  numerous 
poems  produced  among  the  Kymry  of  the  north 
of  England  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 
Two  translations  have  already  appeared  in  En- 
glish ;  one  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  the  author 
of  Celtic  Researches,  and  the  other  by  a  gentleman 
named  Probert.  Of  these  the  lat  ter,  thougb  very 
imperfect  and  extremely  defective,  is  the  only  one 
which  an  English  reader  should  consult ;  the  'ver- 
sion given  by  Davies  is  only  a  very  ingenious  mis- 
representation.   The  poem  has  no  more  reference 
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to  Hengist  than  it  has  ta  the  raan-ia-the-moon ; 
and  GoMEB  might  have  suspected  that  a  version 
which,  without  rule  or  reason^,  deprived  historic 
personages  of  their  reality,  could  not  have  been 
correct.  Every  proper  name  mentioned  in  the 
Gododin  may  he  shoum  ivithoiit  any  alteration  to  be 
those  of  persons  living  hettoeen  577  anct  6^42.  The 
proof  of  this  assertion,  when  carefully  examined, 
is  all  but  overwhelming ;  but  here  I  can  only  cite 
a  few  of  the  most  tangible  focts.  The  design  of 
the  poem  is  thus  described  by  the  bard  himself: — 
**^  O  ved  O  vuelin, 

O  Gattraeth  werin^ 

Mi  a  na  vi  Aneurin 

Ys  gwyr  Taliesin, 

Ov£g  cyvrenhiu 

Neu  cheing  Ododin 

Cyn  gwawr  dydd  dilin.'* 

These- lines  may  be  thus  translated  :  — • 

"  Of  mead  from  the  mead  horn, 
Of  the  host  of  Cattraeth, 
I,  Aneurin,  will  do 
What  is  known  to  Taliesin, 
A  man  of  kindred  disposition; 
Will  I  not  sing  of  what  befell 
Gododin,  before  the  break  of  day  ?*** 

From  frequent  notices  in  other  parts  of  the 
poem,  we  find  that  the  subject  is  the  defeat  of 
(the  Ottadini)  the  men  of  Gododin,  in  a  battle 
which  took  place  in  the  year  603,  near  Gattraeth, 
which  may  be  identifi.ed  with  the  Cataracton  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Cataract  of  Bede,  and  the  present 
Catterick.  in  Yorkshire.  The  men  of  Gododin  in 
this  campaign  were  in  league  with  the  Novantae  of 
Wigtoi^hire,  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  the  Scots 
of  Argyle,.  and  the  Picts  of  Fife  and  Perth.  Of 
this  army  the  chiefs  alone  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty ;  but,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
bard,.  "  Mead  brought  shame  on  the  best  of  ar- 
mies;" and  the  chiefs,  on  account  of  temporary 
success  over  a  part  of  Ethelfrith's  Northumbrian 
army,  spent  the  night  in.  wild  carousal.  Over- 
tures of  pejice  were  made  to  them  by  Ethel  frith, 
and  contemptuously  rejected ;  they  rushed  pell- 
mell  to  battle  before  the  break  of  day;  and 
the  bard,  seeing  theuv  falling  helplesidy  dirunk 
from  their  horses,  "drew  a  veil  over  his  face  and 
fled,  weeping  on  his  way.'*  I  here  assume  that 
Gattraeth  and  Cataract  are  the  same  place ;  and 
to  cite  only  one  of  many  evidences,  the  position  of 
the  Ottadini  in  the  immediate  neiijhbourhood  of 
Catterick,  lends  this  view  strong  confij-mation. 
But  there  is  here  another  assumption,  to  which  I 
invite  the  attention  of  English  autiquuries.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  relates  the  occurrence  of  a 
great  battle  between  Ethelfrith  of  Northumbria 
and  the  northern  Britons  in  the  year  603  :  of  that 
battle  the  site  is  variously  named  Degstao,  Daeg- 
sanstane,  and  Egesanstane  ;  but  antiquarian  re- 
searches have  not  determined  where  Egesanstane 


Tffas..  Some  place  it  ait  Dawston,  iieai!  Jedburgh  m 
Scotland,  and  others  at  Dalston  in  Cumberland^; 
but  all  confess  uncertainty..  Now  I  assume  that 
the  place  called  Egesanstane  is  more  likely  to  be 
Siggeston,  in  tlie  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
which  is  about  five  or  six  miles  east  of  Catterick ; 
and  this  conjecture  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
fact  that  Ethelfrith.  in^  this  case  was  not  the  i^- 
Yader  but  the  invaded,  as  it  is  said,  "  Hering,  the 
son  of  Hussa,  led  the  enemy  thither,"  to  the  do- 
minions of  Ethelfrith,  which  were  then  but  little 
else  than  the  eastern  coast  of  Northumberland  and 
Yorkshire.  Kthis  view  be  correct,  our  antiqjuai'ies 
have  hithecto  been  in  ersor  on  this  point ;  the  site 
of  the  great  battle  of  603  is  no  longer  unknown  ; 
and  Egesanstane  and  Cattraeth  are  only  two  names 
for  the  same  battle,,  just  as  another  battle-field  is 
variously  named  the  battle  of  Waterloo  by  us,  and 
that  of  Mont  St.  Jean  by  the  French. 

Probert  places  the  death  of  Aneurin  in  570 : 
the  Gododin  shows  him  to  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  an  event  which  took  place  in  642. 
Davies,  whose  works  are  striking  evidences  of  a 
powerfuF  intellect  completely  led  astray,  makes 
the  subject  to  have  been  the  reported  massacre  at 
Stonehenge,  whieh  possibly  never  took  place,  but 
which  he  fixes  in  472.  Now  I  have  cited  a  pas- 
sage which,  referring  to  Taliesin  as  an  authority, 
implies  that  Aneurin  was  his  junior;  and  Taliesin 
was  living  in  610.  Again,  Davies  makes-  an 
abortive  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  lastt  poem  of 
Llywarch  Hen,  which  shows  him  to-  have  been 
living  as  late  as  the  year  640,  wheni  most  of  his 
sons  had  fallen  in  battle.  Llywarch  himself  was 
either  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,.  or  assisted  in 
organising  the  campaign ;  for  though:  not*  men- 
tioned by  Aneurin,  he  himself  alludes  to>  the  time 
"  when  we  attacked  the  great-smoker-of-towns 
(Ethelfrith):* 

At  this  battle  Aneurin  was  taken  prisoner,,  and 
confined  in  "an  earthen  house,"  from  which  he 
was  released  "by  the  bright  sword  of  Cenau,  the 
son  of  Llywarch."  The  son  of  Llywarch  could 
scarcely  have  been  living  in  472* ;  and  Davies  in 
vain  essays  to  get  rid  of  this  obstinate  fact.  This 
passage  in  Aneurin  — 

*^  Under  foot  was  gravel, 
Stretched  out  was  my  leg 
In,  the  subterranean  house. 
And  an  iron  chain. 
Was  bound  about  ray  knees," 

shows  the  use  of  under-ground  hovels  to  have 
extended  far  into  the  historic  period. 

One  fact  more,  and  this  demonstration  that 
Aneurin  has  been  ante-dated  will  be  complete. 
The  bard  in  three  several  places  mentions  a  battlte 
of  Mannan,  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  at  this 
day  speak  of  Waterloo  ?  and  it  is  evident  that,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  bard  and  his  countrymen, 
the  battle  of  Mannan  was  the  last  great  event 
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before  the  battle  of  Cattraetb.    The  first  of  these 
fMosagesis — 

**  Caeaire  CjrmnyTiat  cyvUt  Erwjrt 


Rae  ergit  Cadfanmam  eatwyt.** 
**  Oamtg  wms  a  conflictor  with  destructiTc  pikes. 

He  w«9  preaerTcd  (rom  the  bloirs  of  Mannan-fight.** 

CtBOgj  whom  Davies  converts  into  the  adjective 
••  adorned,**  was  the  brother  of  Cynddylan,  Prince 
of  Pbwjs  (Elegies  of  Uywarch  6en^  p.  70.).  On 
the  death  of  his  brother  in  577,  he  went  to  North 
Briton;  he  escaped  from  the  blows  of  Mannan, 
and  afterwards  fell  at  Cattraeth.  Again,  of  a 
chief  named  Twrch  it  is  said :  — 

"  He  loTcd  the  battling  of  spears. 
At  Mannaa,  and  before  Aldud  the  renowned.** 

**  Emyt  af  crennyt  y  gat  waewawr 
Catvanoan  yr  Aelut  clodvawr.^ 

A^n  he  says  of  another  chief:  — 

**  Yn  dieding 

Ac  Adan  Cadvannan  coehre, 
Veirch  marchawg  goddrud  y  more.** 

*•  Resistless 
As  Aeddan  of  the  blood-stained  steeds  of  Mannan- 

fight. 
He  was  an  impetuous  rider  that  moraiog.** 

Here  we  have  three  separate  proofs  of  the  fact, 
that  Cadvannan  was  anterior  to  the  battle  of 
Cattraeth:  now  when  and  where  did  that  take 
pbee  ?  In  the  year  582,  and  probably  at  Clack- 
mannan, on  the  Firth  of  Forth  m  Scotland.  Here 
b  my  authority  {Aimais  of  Uisier)  : 

<*DLXXXII.  Bellum  Manao,  in  quo  vietor  erat 
Aodhan  Mar  Gawran.** 

The  battle  of  Cattraeth  must  be  that  of  603,  at 
which  Aeddan  was  also  present. 

These  few  annotations  from  a  new  translation 
of  7^  Gododin  now  in  MS.,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
satisfy  yoar  correspondent  Gtombb  that  I  am  jus- 
tified in  repeating  the  views  of  Davies.  Should 
he  wish  to  fstt  a  correct  text,  and  a  judicious 
Tersion  of  T^e  Crododin^  he  had  better  subscribe 
to  a  translation  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams  (author 
of  the  Ecciesiastical  AiUiquities  of  the  Cynny\ 
now  about  to  issue  from  the  Llandovery  press,  at 
a  very  moderate  price.  Probert*s  translation  is 
very  scarce. 

Is  there  no  tradkion  of  this  battle  at  Sigston  ? 

Thos.  Ststhsns. 


FOUL   LOKS. 


Limohshire  Foik  Lore* — The  following,  ilhss- 
trating  as  it  does  a  superstition  still  very  preTalent 
in  Lincolnshire,  may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 
I  transcribed  it  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Britbh  Mu- 
seum from  Holly*s  Limoh^irt  Aotes,  yoL  iii. 


«•  The  otficr  I  reeeaowl  from  Mr.  Thswiai  Cidd, 
minister  of  Laecby  in  Line,  wQi  he  gave  nndarlnaowat 
hand ;  he  himself  being  a  native  af  ye  plan  whcsa  tins 
same  happened,  and  it  was  thus: 

**■  At  Axholroe,  alias  Hasey,  in  ya  file,  ona  lb» 
Edward  Vicars  (curate  to  BIr.  Wm.  Dulby,  ▼iflar>  t»- 
g(^ther  with  one  Robert  Hallywell  a  tayloc*  ialcndiqg 
on  Si.  Marke's  even  at  night  to  waf^  in  jm  diuidi 
porch  to  see  who  sboud  die  in  ye  ycare  Ibllowiag 
(to  this  purpose  using  divers  eeremooies).  t9iey  ad- 
dressing themselues  to  the  busines,  Ticars  (being  then 
in  his  chamber)  wished  Hallywell  to  be  goin^^  befoie 
and  he  would  piently  fi»l)ow  him.  Vicars  fell  asleep, 
and  Hallywell  (attending  his  eomiiq^  in  ye  ^urdi 
porch)  forthwith  sees  eertaine  alMpcs  pinting  tiiem- 
selvcs  to  his  view,  reaemlilanoes  (as  be  thought)  of 
diners  of  his  neighbours,  who  he  did  nominate ;  and  all 
of  them  dyed  the  yeare  fotlowing ;  and  Vienrs  himsdfe 
(being  asleep)  his  phaatome  was  teen  of  him  also,  and 
dyed  with  ye  reaL  lliis  sight  nnde  Hal^fwdl  so 
agast  that  he  looiu  like  a  Ghoast  aver  ainee.  The  lord 
SheflSeld  (hearing  this  relation)  aent  lor  Hallywdl  to 
receiue  account  of  it.  The  fellow  learin|^  mj  Lord 
would  cause  hiro  to  wateh  the  dwrcfa  povdi  againe  he 
hid  hinnselfe  in  the  Carre  till  he  wasalinost  stanied.  The 
number  of  those  tint  died  (whose  phantasmcs  Hallywell 
saw)  was  as  I  take  it  aboot  fi>wer  score. 

-  Tho.  Cod,  Rector  EccUe  de  Loeeby." 

Ebward  Pjbaoock, 
Bottesford  Moors,  Messingham*  Kirton  in  Uida^ 


ffUsior  ^tH. 

Modem  Greek  Names  of  Plaee9, — It  is  emu" 
monly  stated  in  books  of  geography  tint  Die 
modem  name  of  Athens  is  SUi6me9.  In  Heflnin^s 
Manmei  de  Numismtttiqae  Aiuienme  it  is  staled  to 
be  Satines  or  AHm;  and  Ifr.  Akerman,  m  Ids 
most  excellent  Numismaiie  Mamu^  mdces  die 
same  statement.  We  find  it  stated  nbn  univer- 
sally that  the  modem  name  of  Cos  is  Stsaseo^  and 
thb  has  been  repeated  in  all  maps  and  diaots  vnlfl 
the  recently  published  Admiralty  €%art»  Ko.  ¥L  of 
the  Archipelago  series,  where  it  is  called  CW. 

The  origin  of  this  and  other  simSar  blanders  is 
ciirious.  Athens  retains  its  |^ral  terminatioii, 
and  is  always  used  with  the  article,  m  Aiyi.  If 
you  ask  a  peasant  walking  from  the  Firmus  wkitlier 
he  b  goin^,  he  will  answer  you,  Etf  ras  AA|pbs,  biSt 
will  rapidly  enunciate  it  as  follows,  *#WAi)|MB^ 
whence  Statimes^  lately  reduced  to  Satimm, 

I  am  surprised  that  Cos  was  not  set  dewm  as 
Stimco  rather  than  iStonoo,  fw  if  you  ImmI  m  Com 
Tessel,  and  ask  whither  it  is  boond,  the  ^^frfhrtftpt, 
or  skiff-master,  wonld  certainly  rqply  vnpp  Yf^  tf 
Cos  were  his  (kstination. 

I  find  that  both  M.  Heiimn  and  Ifir.  Akenum 
assert  that  Thebes  is  now  cnBed  SKms;  I  -cen- 
verseil  with  a  noble4ookii^  yo«th  on  liie  ndu  «6f 
Kleusis,  and  askmg  him  from  'whad  purl  t^'tlShe 
country  he  came,  1  rimll  not  easify  ibfgel  4be 
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fltately  dignitj  with  which  he  tossed  his  oap<H;e 
over  nis  shoulder,  and  answered  ct/it  &n&alos — I  am 
a  Theban.  The  bold  Boeotian  would  have  stared 
in  amazement  had  I  spoken  to  him  of  Siives,  al- 
though, if  homeward-bound,  he  would  have  said 
htt  was  going  V  ras  SrjBsis* 

The  Turks  have  made  Istambol  or  Stamboui 
out  of  ffTtiv  icoKiu ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  hear  from 
our  friends,  the  Nepaulese  ambassadors,  that  the 
capilul  of  England  is  called  Ihlondon^  and  that  of 
France  Apari,  L.  H.  J.  T. 

"  There  is  no  mistake.** — The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's reply  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  "  There  is  no  mis- 
take," has  become  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  both 
those  who  remember  the  political  circumstances 
that  gave  rise  to  it,  and  those  who  have  received 
it  traditionally,  without  inquiring  into  the  origin 
of  it.  You  may  perhaps  think  it  worthy  of  a 
"  Note "  that  this  was  not  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  Duke  used  those  celebrated  words.  The 
Duke  (then  Earl  of  Wellington)  in  a  private  letter 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  dated  Flores  de  Avila,  24th 
July,  1812,  writes  in  the  following  easy  style : 

**  I  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  our  battle,  of 
whieU  the  dispatch  contains  as  ajccurate  an  account  as 
J  can  give  you.  J%ere  urns  no  mistake^  everything 
went  on  as  it  ought ;  and  there  never  was  an  army  sp 
beaten  in  so  short  a  time.*' 

The  whole  letter  is  well  deserving  of  insertion ; 
but  my  object  is  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the 
occasion  on  which  the  Duke  first  used  the  sentence 
now  so  well  known.  F.  W.  J. 

Remarkable  Prophecj/.  —  The  following  pre- 
diction of  St.  Caesario,  Bishop  of  Aries,  in  the  year 
542,  may  not  be  considered  void  of  interest  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  taken  from  a  book,  en- 
titled Liber  Mirabilis,  printed  in  Gothic  charac- 
ters, and  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library,  Paris  :— 

**  The  administration  of  the  kingdom,  France,  will 
be  so  blended,  that  they  shall  leave  it  without  defenders. 
The  hand  of  God  shall  extend  itself  over  tiiem,  and 
over  all  rich  ;  all  the  nobles  shall  be  deprived  of  their 
estates  and  dignity ;  a  division  shall  spring  up  in  the 
church  of  God,  and  there  shall  be  two  husbands,  the 
one  true,  and  the  other  adulterous.  The  legitimate 
husband  shall  be  put  to  fliglit ;  there  shall  be  great 
carnage,  and  as  great  a  profusion  of  blood  as  in  the  day 
of  the  Gentiles.  The  universal  church  and  the  whole 
world  shall  deplore  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  a  most 
celebrated  city,  tlie  capital  and  mistress  of  France. 
The  altars  of  the  temple  shall  be  destroyed,  the  holy 
virgins  outraged  shall  fly  from  their  seats,  and  the 
whole  church  shall  be  stripped  of  her  temporal  gods; 
but  at  length  tlie  black  eagle  and  the  lion  shall  appear 
hovering  from  far  countries.  Misery  to  thee,  O  city 
of  philosophy !  thou  shalt  be  subjected  \  A  captive 
humbled  even  to  confusion,  shall  at  last  re<5eive  his 
crown,  and  destroy  the  children  of  Brutus,** 


The  Ball  that  killed  Nelson  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  174.).— 

**  The  musket-ball  that  killed  Nelson  is  nqw  in  thie 
possession  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Baker,  of  Bathwick,  near 
Bath.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  gold  lace,  pad, 
and  silk  cord  of  the  epaulette,  with  a  piece  of  coat, 
were  found  attached  to  it.  The  gold  lace  was  as  firmly 
fixed  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  into  the  metal  while  in 
a  state  of  fusion.  The  ball,  together  with  the  lace,  &c., 
was  mounted  in  crystal  and  silver,  and  presented  by 
Captain  Hardy  to  the  late  Sir  William  Beattie,  the 
surgeon  of  the  Victory." 

1  have  extracted  this  from  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,  First  Number.  If  this  relic  be  now  in 
the  possession  of  Prince  Albert,  I  presume  it  be- 
came his  by  purchase  or  presentation  from  the 
above-named  gentleman.  Blowen. 

Gypsies. — The  Indian  origin  of  the  numerals  of 
this  people  is  evident  from   the  following  com- 


parison : 

Sanscrit.  Hung;irian  Spanish 

Gypsy.  Gitano. 

1.  eka  jek  yeque 

2.  dwaou  dui  dui 

3.  traya  trin  trin 

4.  tchatouara  schtar  estar 

5.  panyntcha  pansch  pansche 

6.  chach  tschov  job 

7.  sapta  efta  hefta 

8.  achtaou  ochto  otor 

9.  nava  enija  esnia 
10.  dasa                      doseh  deque 

The  Sanscrit  must  be  read  with  a  French  pro- 
nunciation, being  from  Balbi*s  Atlas  Ethnogra- 
phique ;  the  Hungarian  Gypsy  as  German,  and 
the  last  as  Spanish ;  the  two  latter  are  from  Bor- 
row's  Zuicali^  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  T.  J.  Bucktoh* 

Lichfield. 


DIAL   MOTTO   AT   KARLSBAD. 

The  inclosed  inscription  wtis  brought  over  foi* 
me  from  Karlsbad  by  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Tiiidal.  Can  any  one  throw  light  upon  tlie  capital 
letters  ?  I  give  it  copied  exactly  from  Sir  Nfichalas 
TindaFs  writing,  with  his  observation  beneath,  and 
may  safely  venture  to  warrant  his  accuracy.  It 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a  chronogram,  but  for  the 
introduction  of  the  letter  "  H." 

**  Motto  from  a  L^ial  formed  on  the  two  Sides  of  the  Angle 
of  a  House  at  Karlsbad. 

"  <  Hora  HorXs  C^B.lZ^  pereVnt  sZC  TeMpora  nobXs* 
Vt  tZbZ  fZnalZs  sZt  bona,  VZVe  bene.' 

*'  The  letters  which  are  written  in  capitals  were  so  ip 
the  orti^inal  inscription,  and  were  coloured  red :  pro-' 
hably  the  anagram  of  some  one's  name  is  concealed 
under  them  " 

Having  been  a  collector  of  existing  dial  mottoes 
for  many  years,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any 
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of  your  correspondents  who  will  inform  me  of  re- 
markable ones  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 

There  are  four — one  in  English,  one  in  Latin, 
one  in  Greek,  and  one  in  Hebrew  —  on  the  keep 
of  Carlisle  Castle  ;  but  though  I  possess  the  three 
former,  I  have  not  the  last,  and  should  be  very 
glad  to  obtain  it,  if  possible. 

There  is  a  motto  at  Bonneville  in  Switzerland, 
as  I  have  been  told  : 

*■'  Soli  Soli  Soli." 

What  can  be  the  interpretation  thereof? 

Of  course  I  am  acquainted  with  Leadbetter's 
Art  of  Dialling,  and  the  curious  list  of  mottoes  he 
gives,  together  with  the  still  more  curious  transla- 
tions of  the  same ;  bs  e.g. 

"  Aut  Caesar,  aut  null  us.** 
(I  shine,  or  shroud  1 ) 

Or  — 

"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi :  " 
(So  marches  the  god  of  day  ! !  ) 

But  what  I  want  is,  mottoes  from  dials  actually  in 
existence.  Hermes. 


SUPPRESSED   EPILOGUE   BY   DRTDEN. 

Mr.  Payne  Collier  communicates  to  the  Athencenm 
of  tlie  22nd  November,  1851,  an  interesting  letter 
relative  to  an  unspoken  epilogue  to  Dryden,  and 
Nat  Lee's  famous  tragedy  of  The  Duke  of  Guise. 
This  rare  composition,  entitled  "  Another  Epilogue 
intended  to  have  been  spoken  to  the  Play  before 
it  was  forbidden  last  Summer,  written  by  Mr. 
Dryden,"  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  Prologue 
and  Epih)gue  which  were  actually  spoken,  upon  a 
separate  sheet  of  foolscap;  in  which  shape,  as 
Mr.  Collier  informs  us,  they  were  often  printed 
for  sale  at  the  playhouse  doors.  Mr.  Collier  s  ac- 
ceptable communication  sugj^ests  a  Query  or  two. 
At  the  end  of  my  copy  of  this  play,  the  4to.  edit, 
of  1687,  is  the  following 

"  Advertisement. 

"  There  was  a  Preface  intended  to  this  play,  in 
vindication  of  it,  against  two  scurrilous  libels  lately 
printed.  But  it  was  judged,  that  a  defence  of  this 
nature  would  require  more  room  than  a  preface  would 
rcasonahly  allow.  For  this  cause,  and  for  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  stationers,  who  hastened  their  impression, 
'tis  deferred  for  some  little  time,  and  will  be  printed  by 
itself  Most  men  are  already  of  opinion  that  neither 
of  the  pamphlets  deserve  an  answer,  because  they  are 
stuffed  with  open  falsities,  and  sometimes  contradict 
each  other  ;  but,  for  once,  they  shall  have  a  day  or  two 
thrown  away  upon  them,  tho'  I  break  an  old  custom 
for  their  sakes,  which  was  to  scorn  them.'* 

Was  this  threatened  preface  ever  issued  ?  Are 
the  "two  scurrilous  libels"  here  spoken  of  so 
scornfully,  known  to  be  in  existence  ? 

The  new-found  Epilogue  belongs  as  much  to 
the  political  as  to  the  dramatic  history  of  those 


troublous  times ;'  and  let  us  hope,  maugre  the  un- 
fortunate coarseness  of  the  school  to  which  it 
belongs,  that  Mr.  Collier  will  some  day  present  us 
with  a  reprint  of  it  in  toto,  accompanied  by  the 
above  noted  preface,  if  it  exist.  There  is  ample 
matter,  as  the  pages  of  "  Notes  akd  Queries  " 
have  lately  shown,  for  a  new  volume  of  Dryden 
Miscellanies.  Henry  Campkin. 


Minov  ^uertciJ. 

332.  Barrister.  —  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents refer  me  to  the  etymon  of  this  name, 
given  to  a  vocation  attached  to  our  English  courts 
of  law?  I  can  find  none  even  in  the  comprehen- 
sive Etymological  Dictioruiry  of  Nat.  Bailey,  unless, 
indeed,  by  dividing  the  word  into  two  portions, 
viz.  "  bar"  and  "rister,"  and  then,  with  a  little  of 
the  critic's  license,  assuming  that  the  latter  half 
might  originally  have  been  written  "  roister."  But 
as  this  analysis  would  render  it  so  little  character- 
istic of  the  class  so  named,  and  would  strongly  im- 
ply that  some  portion  at  least  of  that  distinguished 
body  was  once  viewed  as  the  "roisters,"  ?".  e. 
"  bullies  and  blusterers,"  of  that  division  of  our 
courts  called  "the  Bar,"  it  is  evident  that  we 
cannot  reasonably  look  for  the  derivation  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  word  from  that  source.  But 
still,  as  there  may  be  those  who  are  inclined,  in 
spite  of  these  cogent  objections,  to  doubt  whether 
this  may  not  be  its  true  etymon ;  and  it  is  fit  that 
any  such  lurking  and  slanderous  suspicion  should 
be  dispelled  from  every  sceptic  mind,  some  one 
of  your  curious  and  learned  correspondents, 
anxious  to  effect  it,  will,  perhaps,  tax  his  etymo- 
logical skill  to  the  suggestion  of  a  less  offensive, 
and  more  just  and  appropriate  derivation,  than 
"  Bar-roister."  W.  Y. 

333.  Indian  Jugglers. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
favour  me  with  references  to  any  works  containing 
an  account  of  the  trick  practised  by  jugglers  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  known  there  by  the  name  of 
"growing  a  mango?"  In  performing  this  trick  a 
seed  is  planted  in  a  pot  or  basket  of  earth,  which 
is  then  covered  up  from  the  sight  by  a  cloth  or 
other  wire ;  in  a  little  time  this  is  removed,  and 
the  seed  is  seen  to  have  germinated,  and  its  growth 
is  similarly  shown  in  successive  stages,  the  last  of 
which  exhibits  the  plant  in  fruit.  Hundreds  of 
Europeans  have  seen  the  trick,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  one  who  was  able  to  detect  the  suc- 
cessive substitutions  in  which  it  obviously  consists. 
I  do  not  at  present  recollect  the  name  of  any  au- 
thor who  takes  any  notice  of  it.  N. 

334.  Priory  of  Hertford.  — The  Priory  of  Hert- 
ford was  founded  by  Ralph  de  Limesey  and  his 
wife  Hadewise,  some  time  after  the  Conquest.  Can 
any  of  your  antiquarian  correspondents  mform  me 
in  what  year  this  took  place  ? 
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The  Rev.  De.  Rock  had  the  politeness  to  an- 
swer raj  Query  respecthig  the  Abbot  Eustacius ; 
perhaps  he  could  oblige  me  by  solving  the  present 
one.  J.  L. 

335.  Jacobus  Creusius  (or  Crucius),  —  Jacohi 
Creusii  Theologi  et  Medici,  Frisii,  Victimas  Hu- 
manas.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  by  any  informa- 
tion respecting  the  author,  or  the  book,  which  I 
find  so  mentioned  in  a  MS.  of  1677.      S.  W.  Rix. 

Beccles. 

336.  Clehit  House. — In  the  will  of  John  But- 
tery of  Bury,  1557,  is  this  item  : 

**  My  capitall  mesuage,  with  the  maltinge  house  and 
the  tenement  called  Banyards,  with  all  the  gardaines, 
yards,  and  close,  to  them  belonginge, — except  the  ij 
tenements  called  the  Clekit  House." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Clekit  ?  In  the  E.-An- 
glian  dialect,  clicket  is  "  to  chatter."  Phillips  has 
"  Clicket,  the  knocker  of  a  door,  but  Chaucer 
uses  it  for  a  key."  Buriensis. 

337.  Ballad  on  the  Rising  of  the  Vendee, — Who 
is  the  author  of  a  modern  ballad  on  the  Rising 
of  the  Vendee,  of  which  the  last  lines  are  — 

**  We  crush'd,  like  ripen  grapes,  Montreuil,  we  tore 

down  old  Vetier  — 
We  charged  them  with  our  naked  breasts,  and  took 

them  with  a  cheer  — 
We'll  hunt  the  robbers  through  the  land,  from  Seine 

to  sparkling  Rhone. 
Now  *  Here's  a  health  to  all  we  love  :    our  King 

shall  have  his  own  1'" 

D.  B.  J. 

338.  Stanza  on  Spenser's  "  Shepherd's  Calender*^ 
— In  some  of  the  early  quarto  editions  of  Spenser, 
in  the  "  Shepherd's  Calender,"  June,  there  is  a 
stanza  which  in  almost  all  the  subsequent  folio 
editions  is  omitted.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for 
any  information  as  to  when  and  why  it  was  left 
out;  in  the  copies  in  which  it  appears  it  is  the 
twelfth  stanza,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Now  dead  he  is,  and  lieth  wrapt  in  led, 
(  O  why  should  death  on  him  such  outrage  show  ?) 
And  all  his  passing  skill  with  him  is  fled. 
The  fame  whereof  doth  daily  greater  grow ; 
But  if  on  me  some  littk'  drops  would  flow 
Of  that  the  spring  was  in  his  learned  head, 
I  soon  should  learn  these  words  to  wail  my  woe, 
And  teach  the  trees  their  trickling  tears  to  shed." 

The  last  line  is  a  good  specimen  of  alliteration. 

E.  N.  W. 

South  wark,  Nov.  17.  1851. 

339.  Prophecy  respecting  1837.  —  I  remember 
seeing  in  the  year  1837,  I  think  in  one  of  the 
mornmg  papers,  the  following  lines,  which  were 
said,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  to  have 
been  taken  from  an  old  almanac,  in  which  they 
were  prophetical  of  what  should  happen  in  the 
above-named  year :  — 


"  By  the  powers  to  see  through  the  ways  of  Heaven, 
In  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
Shall  the  year  pass  away  without  any  spring, 
And  on  England's  throne  shall  not  sit  a  king.** 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether 
these  lines  were  only  composed  after  the  events 
related  took  place — that  is,  at  the  time  the  lines 
appeared  in  the  paper  in  which  I  saw  them,  or 
whether  they  are  really  to  be  found  in  any  old 
almanac;*  and  if  so,  in  what  almanac,  and  in 
what  year?  N.L.N. 

Maidstone. 

340.  Lines  on  the  Bible.  —  In  a  small  volume  of 
Sacred  Poetry,  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  the  following  lines  on  the  Bible  are  ascribed 
to  Byron  : 

"  Within  this  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries  ; 
Oh  1  happiest  they  of  human  race 
To  whom  our  God  has  given  grace 
To  hear,  to  read,  to  fear,  to  pray, 
To  lift  the  latch,  and  force  the  way: 
But  better  had  they  ne'er  been  born 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn." 

Not  havincr  met  with  these  lines  in  the  works  of 
Lord  Byron,  can  any  of  your  readers  say  whether 
they  are  his,  or  not,  or  who  is  the  author  ? 

John  Algor. 

Sheffield. 

341.  En  bon  et  poyer, — The  family  of  Cockayne 
of  Ashbourne,  co.  Derby,  used  as  a  motto  upon 
their  seals,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  following 
words,  "En  bon  et  poyer."  This  has  been  ex- 
plained to  mean,  "  Boni  est  posse,"  or  "  Right  is 
might."  Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest  anything 
to  confirm  or  throw  doubt  on  this  interpretation  f 

Francis  M.  Nichols. 

34*2.  ^^  England  expects  every  man^^  ^"c.  —  For 
nearly  fifty  years  our  countrymen  have  taught 
their  children  Nelson's  last  signal  — 

"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.'* 
Such  was  my  impression  of  this  emphatic  form  of 
words.     I  am  surprised  to  see  upon  the  column  in 
Trafalgar  Square, 

"  England  expects  every  man  will  do  his  duty.'* 
Pray  is  there  any  authority  for  the  inscription 

as  it  there  stands  ? 

E.  N.  H. 

343.  Religious  Houses  in  East  Sussex.  —  Can 
any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  any  sources  of 
information,  printed  or  in  manuscript,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  in  the  last  edition  of  Dug- 
dale's  Monasticon,  respecting  the  following  religious 
houses  in  East  Sussex :  Otham,  Bayham,  Michel- 
ham,  Robertsbridge  f  E.  V. 

344.  Parish  Registers — Right  of  Search  —  Fees 
claimable.  —  Considerable    attention  has   of   late 


been  excited  with  reference  to  the  difficulties  at- 
tendin«»  the  ordinary  means  of  access  to  various 
public  depositories  of  documentary  evidence  in 
this  country.  In  some  of  these  departments,  the 
commencement  of  a  welcome  reform  is  already  ap- 
parent ;  others,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  hope,  will, 
ere  hmg,  yield  to  the  frank  and  inquisitive  spirit 
of  the  times  in  this  respect.  The  present  com- 
munication is  confined  to  a  TL»ry  wide,  though  less 
dignified  source  of  official  information,  viz.  Parish 
Registers.  I  am  sure  I  ijeed  not  say  one  word  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  the  last-mentioned 
class  of  evidence  to  the  genealogist,  the  topo- 
grapher, or  the  archaeological  inquirer  in  general, 
—in  <me  word,  to  those  who  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  "  Notes  and  Queries."  I  beg,  therefore,  to 
submit  the  following  inquiries : 

1.  Have  the  actual  parishioners  of  a  place  a 
right  to  consult  their  own  register  of  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials,  gratrntoiuly  ?    If  not :  — 

2.  What  fee  is  legally  demandable,  —  and  by 
whom, — and  under  what  restrictions  ?     And  — 

3.  Do  the  terms  differ  when  the  inquirer  is  not  a 
parishioner  f    If  so,  in  what  respect  do  they  differ  ? 

Tliese  inquiries  have  reference  to  the  contents 
of  the  chests  kept  in,  or  in  connection  with,  paro- 
chial churches  and  chapels,  and  not  to  those  in  the 
custody  of  the  modern  "Registrar."  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  my  concern  is  with  the  strictly 
Icgcd  rights  of  search,  and  demand  of  fees ;  and 
not  as  to  what  courtesy  may  concede,  or  usage 
sanction.  D. 

Rotherfield. 

345.  Bacon  a  Poet — In  Boswell's  Journal  of 
his  Tour  to  tke  Hebrides  he  quotes  the  subjoined 
couplet,  premising,  "  As  Bacon  says — 

**  Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust, 
But  limns  the  water,  or  but  writes  in  duf»t.'* 

Is  not  Bacon  here  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  press  ? 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Bacon  the 
sculptor,  are  the  only  conspicuous  men  of  the 
name,  and  none  of  them  that  I  know  wrote  verses. 

R.Cs. 

346.  Tregomoell  Frampton, — Where  can  I  ob- 
tain any  particulars  of  the  life  of  Tregonwell 
Frampton,  Esq.,  commonly  called  the  '*  Father  of 
the  Turf,"  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  about 
1727-8.  Reference  is  made  to  him  in  the 
RamUer.  T.  R.  W. 

347.  Weaver  and  Fuller  —  their  Aniograpks 
wanted.  —  Can  any  of  your  readers  direct  the 
etcher  of  a  portrait  of  Weever,  where  to  find  his 
autograpli,  from  which  to  make  a  copy  to  illustrate 
it  ?  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  extreme  paucity  of  information  respecting 
this  worthy  is  somewhat  strange,  considering  the 
ralue  of  his  contributions  to  literature.  In  our 
leading  biographies  and  cyclopajdias  his  name  does 


not  occur.  By-the-bye,  where  was  he  buried, 
and  what  inscription  is  there  on  his  "  funeral  mo- 
nument?" 

An  etched  portrait  is  about  to  be  published  in 
the  next  part  of  the  Antiquarian  Etching  Club, 
of  Fuller,  the  author  of  Worthies^  Church  History ^ 
&c.,  without  a  copy  of  his  signature  for  the  same 
reason,  unless  one  should  be  discovered. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  search  made  in  the 
library  of  Queen*s  College,  Cambridge,  might 
prove  successful  in  both  cases,  from  the  fact  of 
their  having  both  belonged  to  that  college. 
Perhaps  some  member  of  the  university  would 
kindly  undertake  the  inquiry.  A.  £.  C. 

348.  Is  the  Badger  Amphibious  f  —  Turner 
(^Sacred  History  of  the  Worlds  Letter  XV.  vol.  i, 
p.  428.  4th  edit.  1833)  says  : 

**  The  beaver,  otter,  and  badger  are  amphibious  crea- 
tures, but  not  oviparous.*' 

Surely  this  is  a  mistake,  and  worthy  of  a  Note  ? 
I  cannot  find  the  badger  mentioned  as  an  amphi- 
bious animal  in  any  modern  zoology.  I  certainly 
have  not  by  me  Kerr's  LimuEus  to  refer  to,  as  a 
verification  of  Sharon  Turner's  note  on  this  pas- 
sa(];e.  Charles  Faslam. 


Royal  Registers.  —  I  have  nine  volumes  of 
a  work  published  by  Bew,  Paternoster  Row,  and 
which  appeared  from  1778  to  1784,  pretending  to 
give  sketches  of  the  characters  of  public  men  by 
his  Majesty.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  in- 
form me  who  was  the  writer,  and  what  number  of 
volumes  were  published  ?  B. 

[This  literary  curiosity  was  completed  in  nine  vo* 
li^nes,  which  are  sometimes  bound  in  three.  In  1841 
Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn  advertised  a  copy  with  all  the  names 
filled  up  in  manuscript,  the  initials  being  no  doubt 
sufficiently  intelligible  <ht  that  time.  For  a  notice  of 
the  work  on  its  first  appearance,  see  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine^  vcH.  xlviii.  p.  ISO.] 

Paid  Hoste,  —  Paul  Hoste,  a  Jesuit,  pub- 
lished early  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  small 
quarto  with  diagrams  on  "  Breaking  the  Line,"  so 
much  discussed,  as  being  first  done  in  Rodney's 
action.  If  any  one  can  give  me  some  account  of 
Paul  Hoste  and  his  scientific  views  on  naval  archi- 
tecture, the  information  will  be  acceptable  to 

^GBOTUS. 

[See  Chalmers*  and  Gorton's  Biographical  Diction- 
aries ;  Moreri,  Le  Grand  Dictionnaire,  and  Souveau 
Dictionnaire  HistoriquCy  a,  v.] 

**  Liber  Mirabilis.'^  —  Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  if  there  be  a  copy  of  the  Liber  Mi' 
rabilis  in  any  library  in  the  United  Kingdom? 
It  contains  a  remarkable  prediction  of  St.  Caesario, 
Bishop  of  Aries,  in  the  year  542.     The  work  is 


Dec.  13. 1851.] 
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printed  in  Grothic  characters,  and  there  is  a  copy 
m  the  Royal  Library,  Paris.  Clebicus. 

Dublin. 

[  A  copy  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  con- 
sisting of*  two  parts.  Part  I.  is  in  Latin,  and  Part  II. 
tn  French,  4to.,  1523.] 

Saint  Richardy  King  of  £!ngland, — In  the 
Komish  Calendar  we  find,  on  the  7th  February, 
amongst  other  saints,  "  Saint  Richard,  King  of 
England."  Which  of  our  Richards  does  this  refer 
to  ?  I  have  never  read  in  history  of  any  of  them 
having  been  canonized,  nor  should  I  have  thought 
any  of  them  at  all  a  likely  candidate  for  that 
honour ;  but  if  such  was  really  the  case,  I  presume 
that  Coeur  de  Lion  must  be  the  man,  ami  that  his 
valour  in  tlte  Crusades  was  suffered  to  outweigh 
his  many  other  nnsaintly  quafitiefl. 

J.  S.  Wabdeh; 

Balica. 

[St.  Richard  was  an  English  prince,  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Saxons,  which  it  is  probable  he  renounced 
that  he  might  dedicate  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  Chris- 
tian perfection.  About  the  year  722,  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  he  died  suddenly  at  Lucca  in  Italy.  See  But- 
ler's Lives  of  the  SaintSy  Feb.  7.] 

Saint  Irene  or  St,  Erini, — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  direct  me  to  where  information 
may  be  found  regarding  the  Saint  Irene  or  St. 
Erini,  from  whom  the  Grecian  island  of  Santorin 
takes  its  name  ?  X. 

Bristol  Dec.  1,  1851. 

[Irene,  Empress  of  Constantinople,  a.ik  797-802, 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women  in  Byzantine 
history.  The  Greeks  have  placed  her  among  their 
saints,  and  celebrate  her  memory  on  the  1 5th  of  August. 
Consult  Smith's  Dieti^aary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Bio" 
yraphy  and  Mythology^  and  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 
chap,  xlviti.] 


COCKNEY. 

(VoL  iv.,  pp.  273.  318.) 

The  following  passages  collected  from  various 
sources,  will  perhaps  help  to  illustrate  the  origin 
and  the  several  meanings  of  this  word  Cockney: — 

Fuller's  first  sense  is  — 

**  One  coaks'd  or  cockered,  made  a  wanton  or  nestle- 
cock  of,  delicately  bred  and  brought  up,  so  that  when 
grown  men  or  women  they  can  endure  no  hardship, 
nor  comport  with  pains  taking." 

*'*Tl8  not  their  fault,  but  our  mothers',  our  cockering 
mothers,  who  far  their  labour  make  us  to  lie  called 
Cockneys,''* — Dekker,  A  Khigkfs  Conjuring^  1607. 
**  And  when  this  jape  is  told  another  day 
I  shall  be  halden  a  daffe  or  a  Cokenay,** 

Chaucer,  The  Revels  Tale, 

The  following  extracts  will  show  that  to  this 


first  sense  Fuller  might  have  added,  one  abundantly 
and  daintily  fed : — 

**  Unlesse  it  be  shortly  considered,  and  that  faukons 
be  broughte  to  a  more  homelyediete,  it  is  ryght  likely,  that 
within  a  shorte  space  of  yeares,our  familiar  pultry  shall 
be  as  scarse,  as  be  nowpartriche  and  fesaunte.  I  speake 
not  this  in  disprayse  of  the  faukons,  but  of  them  whiche 
keepeth  them  lyke  Cokeneys.** — Elyot,  The  Governour, 
1557. 

"  SDme  again  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  draw 
this  mischief  on  their  heads  by  too  ceremonious  and 
strict  diet,  being  over  precise  cockney-like,  and  curious 
in  their  oliservation  of  meats."  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy, 

Fuller's  second  sense  is  — 

•*  One  utterly  ignorant  of  husbandry  and  huswifery 
such  as  is  practised  in  the  country,  S3  that  be  may  be 
easily  persuaded  anything  about  rural  commodities, 
and  the  original  thereof." 

He  relates  the  old  cock'neigh  story,  and  adds  ano- 
ther jest  of  a  similar  kind : 

"  One  merrily  persuaded  a  she-ettizen,  that  seeing 
malt  did  not  grow,  the  good  huswives  in  the  country 
did  spin  it ;  *  I  knew  as  much,'  said  the  Cockney,  *  for 
one  may  see  the  threads  hang  out  at  the  ends  thereof.** 

Shakspeare  uses  the  word  Cockney  in  this  latter 
sense  in  King  Lear,  Act  11.  So.  4. : 

^^  Lear,  Oh  me,  my  heart  I  my  rising  heart!  Bui 
down. 

**  Fool.  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  Cockney  did  to  the 
eels,  when  she  put  'em  i'  th'  paste  alive;  she  knapt  'em 
o*  th*  coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and  cried  *  Down,  wantons, 
down  ;  *  'twas  her  brother,  that  in  pure  kindness  to  his 
horse  buttered  his  hay." 

Cokeney  was  apparently  used  in  very  early 
times  to  designate  London,  In  tlie  Britannia, 
art.  "  Suffolk,'  Hugh  Bigod,  a  rebellious  baron  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  boasts  thus : 

"  Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungey, 
Upon  the  river  Waveney, 
I  would  ne  care  for  the  King  of  Cockeney,^' 

I  conceive  that  Cokeney  in  this  sense  is  de- 
rived from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  cycene,  a  kit- 
chen or  cooking  place.  !N"ares,  however,  in  his 
Glossary,  says ; 

"  Le  pais  de  cocagne,  in  French,  means  a  country 
of  good  cheer ;  in  old  French  coquaine ;  cocagna,  in 
Italian,  has  the  same  meaning.  Both  might  be  de- 
rived from  coquina.  This  famous  country,  if  it  could 
be  found,  is  described  as  a  region  *  where  the  hills  were 
made  of  su,£;ar-candy,  and  the  loaves  ran  down  the  hills, 
crying  *  Come  eat  me,  C9mt  eat  me, '  ** 

Hickes  gives,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  an 
ancient  poem,  describing  the  plenteous  land  of 
Cokeney  or  Cokaigne: 

*  Fur  in  see  hi  west  Spaynge 
Is  a  lond  ihote  Cocaygne 
Ther  nis  lond  under  hevcnriche 
Of  wel  of  goodnis  hit  iliche 
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In  Cokaygiie  is  met  and  drink 
Withute  care,  hour,  and  svirink 

Ther  nis  lac  of  met  no  cloth 

Tlier  betli  rivers  gret  and  fine 
Of  oile,  melk,  honi  and  wine. 
Water  seruith  ther  to  nothing 
Bot  to  siyt  and  to  waussing. 

Ther  is  a  wel  fair  abbei 

Of  white  monkes  and  of  grei 


The  gees  irostid  on  the  spitte 
Fieey  to  that  abbai,  god  hit  wot, 
And  gredith  *  gees  al  bote,  al  hot.* " 

Shakspeare's  use  of  Cockney^  in  Twelfth  Night, 
Act  IV.  Sc.  1.,  is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  I  con- 
ceive that  the  Clown  means  to  express  his  opinion 
that  the  world  is  already  replete  with  folly : 

"  Seb.  I  prithee  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else; 
thou  know*st  not  me. 

"  Clown.  Vent  my  folly !  He  has  heard  that  word 
of  some  great  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  fool.  Vent 
my  folly!  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will 
prove  a  Cockney.*^ 

The  Clown  probably  intends  to  say,  that  to  vent 
his  folly  to  the  world  will  be  like  sending  coals  to 
Newcastle,  or  provisions  to  Cocagne ;  for  that,  as 
regards  folly,  this  great  lubber  the  world  will 
prove  to  be  a  Cocagne  or  Cokeney,  i.e,  a  land  of 
plenty.  He  may,  however,  mean  to  hint,  in  a  round- 
about way,  that  Cockneys,  or  natives  of  London, 
are  full  of  folly;  or  that  the  world  is  as  well 
supplied  with  folly  as  a  Cockney  is  with  food. 

1  do  not  know  whether  I  committed  a  Cockney, 
a  clerical,  or  a  canonical  error,  when  I  wrote  the 
name  of  Chaucer  under  the  following  lines  instead 
of  the  word  Cokeney :  — 

"  I  have  no  peny,  quod  Pierce,  polettes  for  to  bie, 
Ne  neither  gose  ne  grys,  but  two  grene  cheses, 
A  few  curdes  and  creame,  and  an  haver  cake, 
And  two  loves  of  beanes  and   branne,  bake  for  mi 

folke, 
And  yet  I  say  by  my  soule,  I  have  no  salt  bacon 
Ne  no  Cokeney^  by  Christe,  coloppcs  to  make." 

The  l^ision  of  Pierce  Plowman^  printed  1550. 

**  At  that  fest  thay  wer  seruyd  with  a  ryche  aray, 
Every  fyve  and  fyve  had  a  Cokenay,'* 

The  Turnament  of  Tottenham. 

The  sentence  for  which  I  am  responsible,  p.  318., 
should  read  thus :  "  Cokeney,  in  the  above  lines 
quoted  by  Webster,  probably  refers  to  any  sub- 
stantial dish  of  fresh  meat  which  mi«jht  be  cut  in 
collops."  I  may  add  that  this  use  of  the  word 
brings  it  into  close  alliance  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  cocnunga,  signifying  things  cooked,  pies,  pud- 
dings, and  cooJis-meai. 

T'he  French  and  Neapolitan  festivals,  called 
cocagne  and  cocagna,  appear  to  have  presented 


themselves  in  this  country  under  the  form  of 
Cockneys*  feasts  and  revels  conducted  by  the  King 
of  Cockneys.  Strype,  in  the  first  appendix  to  his 
edition  of  Stow's  London,  under  the  head  "  Step- 
ney," describes  at  some  length  "  The  Cockney's 
Feast  of  Stepney ;"  and  Dugdale,  in  his  Origines 
Jtiridiciales,  recapitulates  an  order  entered  on  the 
Register  of  Lincoln^ s  Inn,  vol.  iv.  fo.  81a,  in  the 
9th  of  Henry  VIII.  : 

•*  That  the  King  of  Cockneys  on  Childermass-day 
should  sit  and  have  due  service,  and  that  he  and  all  his 
officers  should  use  honest  and  lawful  manner  and  good 
order,  without  any  waste  or  destruction  making,  in  wine, 
brawn,  chel/,  or  other  victuals :  as  also  that  he,  his 
marshal,  butler,  and  constable  marshal,  should  have 
their  lawful  and  honest  commandments  by  delivery  of 
the  officers  of  Christmas :  and  that  the  said  King  of 
Cockneys,  ne  none  of  his  officers,  medyll  neither  in  the 
buttry  nor  in  the  Stuard  of  Christmass  his  office — upon 
pain  of  xl".  for  every  such  medling.  And  lastly,  that 
Jack  Straw  and  all  his  adherents  should  be  thenceforth 
utterly  banisht,  and  no  more  to  be  used  in  this  house 
upon  pain  to  forfeit,  for  every  time  five  pounds,  to  be 
levied  on  every  fellow  hapning  to  offend  against  this 
rule." 

Some  obliijino:  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  will 
perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  examine,  or  to  per- 
mit me  to  examine  the  Register,  to  ascertain 
whether  this  potentate  was  king  of  Cockney*,  as 
Dugdale  has  it,  or  of  Cockney.  A  Londoner. 


Hc^ltc^  Xn  Miliar  <k\xtxitt. 

The  Word  Infortuner  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  328.).  — 
J.  C.  W.  enquires,  "  Is  infortuner  to  be  found  in 
any  old  Dictionary  ?  "  I  would  state  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it ;  but  in  Cockeram's  English 
Dictionarie,  1639,  I  find  ^^  Infortunate,  unhappy;" 
and  in  Bailey's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  1753,  *'''  Infor^ 
tunate,  unhappy,  unlucky ; "  "  Infortane,  misfor- 
tune," referred  to  Chaucer ;  "  Infortunes,  an  as- 
trological term,  applied  to  Saturn  and  Mars, 
because  of  their  unfortunate  influences ;"  "  Infor- 
tunid,  unfortunate,"  referred  to  Chaucer ;  and  in 
vol.  ii.  of  Bailey's  Dictionary,  1727,  I  find  ^^  Iiifor- 
tunateness,  unhappiness,  unluckiness."  It  is  sin- 
gular that  Cockeram  gives  "  infortunate"  in  his 
first  alphabet,  which,  he  says,  in  his  preface, 
"  hath  the  choicest  words  now  in  use,  wherewith 
our  language  is  enriched."  "Unfortunate"  he 
places  in  the  second  alphabet,  which,  he  says, 
"  contains  the  vidgar  words."  Neither  Cole's 
English  Dictionary,  1685,  nor  Blount's  Glosso- 
graphia,  1670,  nor  Phillips'  World  of  Words,  1678, 
contain  the  word  "  unfortunate"  in  any  of  its 
terminations  or  applications.  Mr.  Halliwell,  in 
his  Dictionary  of  Provincial  Words,  gives  the 
word  "  Infortune,  misfortune,"  deriving  it  from  the 
Anjilo-Norman. 

Whilst  referring  thus  to  our  early  lexicogra^ 


I 
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pliers,  allow  me  to  allude  to  an  anecdote  respecting 
Dr.  Adam  Lyttleton,  who,  when  compiling  his 
Latin  Dictionary,  announced  the  verb  "concurro" 
to  his  amanuensis ;  the  latter,  imagining,  from  an 
affinity  ot*  sound,  that  the  first  two  syllables  gave 
the  English  meaning  of  the  verb,  said,  "  Concur^ 
I  suppose,  sir."  To  which  the  Doctor  peevishly 
replied,  "  Concur^  condog."  The  scribe  wrote 
down  what  he  supposed  his  employer  dictated, 
and  the  word  "  condog"  was  inserted,  and  stands 
ag  one  interpretation  of  "concurro"  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Dictionary;  it  i:^,  of  course,  ex- 
punged from  subsequent  ones.  I  give  this  state- 
ment as  I  find  it  in  print.  I  do  not  vouch  for  its 
correctness,  not  having  the  first  edition  of  the 
Dictionary  to  refer  to.  Strange  to  say,  however, 
"  condog*  was  regarded  as  a  synonym,  or  rather  as 
an  equivalent  to  "concur,"  long  before  the  date  of 
the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Lyttleton's  Dictionary,  In 
Cockeram's  Dictionaries  before  referred  to,  sixth 
edition,  1639, 1  find  in  the  second  alphabet,  among 
the  words  which  the  author  calls  vulgar^  the  verb 
"to  agree"  defined  "Concurre,  cohere,  condog^ 
condiscend."  Cockeram*s  Dictionary  was  evidently 
a  work  of  some  authority  in  its  day ;  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  and  reached  to,  at 
least,  a  sixth  edition,  which  edition  is  announced  in 
the  title-page  as  "revised  and  enlarged,"  and  there- 
fore "condog"  did  nOt  owe  its  place  in  it  to  the  error 
of  an  amanuensis  or  transcriber.  The  book,  al- 
though small,  contains  much  curious  matter,  to 
which  I  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  refer.  In  his 
"  premonition  to  the  reader,"  he  says,  "  where 
thou  meetest  with  a  word  marked  thus  *,  know 
you  that  it  is  now  out  of  use,  and  only  used  of 
some  ancient  writers."  Among  these  words  thus 
marked  as  obsolete  in  1639,  I  find,  on  casually 
opening  the  book,  the  following,  "  abandon,  abate, 
bardes,  insanity."  He  also  defines  Troy  weight  as 
"  a  pound  weight  of  twelve  dunces,  wherewith 
breads  precious  stones,  goM  and  silver  are  weighed." 
Blount  also  (1670),  and  Cole  (1685),  say^bread 
was  sold  by  Troy  weight ;  the  latter  adds  medi- 
cines to  the  articles  sold  by  that  standard.  Cowell, 
in  his  Law  Dictionary  (1708),  says,  "Electuaries, 
and  medicinal  things,  and  hrede^  are  to  be  weighed 
by  Troy  weight ;"  Bay  ley,  in  1753,  says,  "  Gold, 
silver,  drugs,"  &c.,  are  weighed  by  Troy  weight, 
but  does  not  enumerate  bread.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  when  bread  was  first  directed 
to  be  sold  by  Troy  weight,  and  when  it  ceased  to 
be  so  ?  P.  T. 

Stoke  Newington. 

Foreign  Ambassadors  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  442.).  — 
There  is  a  list  of  French  ambassadors,  envoys, 
ministers,  and  other  political  agents  at  the  court 
of  England,  in  the  Annnaire  of  the  Societe  de 
I'histoire  de  France  for  1848,  which  is  the  twelfth 
volume  of  the  series.  The  list  commences  in 
1396,  and  is  continued  to  1830. 


I  believe  there  is  a  copy  of  this  most  useful 
publication  in  the  British  Museum.  If  so,  it 
should  appear  in  the  experimental  catalon[ue  of 
1841,  under  the  head  of  ACADEMIES  —  Eu- 
rope —  France  —  Paris  —  Societe  de  Vhistoire 
de  France  !  Bolton  Corney. 

Petition  for  the  Recall  from  Spain  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  233.).  —  ^grotus  asked 
if  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  the  above  effect  from 
the  Corporation  of  London  to  the  Crown  can  be 
found,  as  it  is  a  droll  historical  document,  which 
should  not  sink  into  oblivion;  he  jumps  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  does  exist,  but  I  think  is  mis- 
taken. Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  who  is 
in  the  Corporation,  I  have  had  the  journals 
searched,  and  have  not  been  successful  in  findinsr 
any  address  to  the  above  tenor.  There  are  abun- 
dance congratulating  the  Prince  Regent  on  the 
successes  of  the  Duke,  but  none  of  censure.  I 
have  likewise  ascertained  that  some  of  the  oldest 
servants  of  the  City  feel  quite  sure  that  no  such' 
address  was  ever  carried.  If^GROTUs  can  give 
me  any  grounds  for  his  belief,  or  anything  likely 
to  aid  my  inquiry,  I  will  renew  the  search. 

E.  N.  W. 

Southwark. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC, 

If  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  value  of  the  Ger^ 
mania  of  Tacitus,  as  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  all  the  Teutonic  races,  a  glance  at  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Klemin*s  Germanische  Altherthumskundef  in 
which  that  author  has  enumerated  not  only  the  best 
editions  and  translations  of  the  Germaniai  but  also  the 
most  important  dissertations  to  which  it  has  given  rise, 
would  at  onoe  dispel  it.  The  scholar  and  tiie  anti- 
quary of  this  country  may  therefore  be  congratulated 
on  the  fact  of  Dr.  Latham  having  prepared  an  edition 
of  it,  which  has  been  issued  under  the  title  of  The 
Germania  of  Tacitusj  with  Ethnological  Dissertations 
and  Notes.  Although  "the  work,"  to  use  Dr.  Latham*s 
own  words,  "  is  rather  a  commentary  upon  the  geo- 
graphical part  of  the  Germania,  than  on  the  Germania 
itself — the  purely  descriptive  part  relatinf^  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  early  Germans  being  passed  over  almost 
sicco  pede" — yet  our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
estimating  its  importance,  when  we  inform  them  that 
the  Ethnological  Dissertations  and  Notes  which  ac- 
company the  text  may  be  said  to  embody  the  views, 
(ofttimes  indeed  dissented  from  by  Dr.  Latham,)  of 
Grimm  and  Zeuss,  and  the  learning  with  which  those 
distinguished  men  have  illustrated  the  subject.  In- 
deed, Dr.  Latham,  who  sets  an  example  of  openly' 
acknowledging  his  obligations  to  other  scholars  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  more  generally  followed,  ex- 
pressly states,  that  whether  the  work  before  us  took  its 
present  form,  or  that  of  a  translation  with  an  elaborate 
commentary  uf  Zeuss's  learned  and  indispensable  work. 
Die  Deutschen  und  Die  Nachbarstdmmes  was  a  mere 
question  of  convenience. 
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ir  the  ■turj  Oft  we  bCTe  beard  ba  true,  Bameljri  tkat 
•ne  of  the  moat  launed  and  actin  meniben  of  tlu 
•piicopal  bench  did,  at  ■  lue  cUrical  ineeliag,  held  up 
•  eofiir  of  Wbitekur'i  CItryfmm''  Diarj  and  EtctaioM. 
ttc^ilrncfory, and  pronounce  it  to  beatittle  book  u 
fiill  ofueeful  and  inviluabla  iiribrniation  •>  to  be  in. 
diipeniable  to  tnrj  ejei^man,  il  ii  clear  that  the 
worit  It  ba7<mil  all  eritieiun. 

Tla  FItmilf  Almamadi  wtd  Edmealiomal  SefliUr  far 
1859,  coo Eaini — m  additioo  tofull  particulenof  ocarlf 
a  Ibouund  public  acbooliieaUcgei,  and  uniicraitiei,  and 
a  liat  (nDatainiDg  upvanU  of  a  Iboiuand)  of  the 
priscipal  private  ■chooli  in  the  kingdom,  —  a  lait 
amount  of  miacellaueoua  iufurmation  (including  fur  the 
fint  time  the  ScMute*  of  the  Irish  Uaivtnitf)  and 
■tatiatical  table*,  and  lo  romu  a  Tolume  vblch  no  person  > 
intereited  in  tbe  great  question  of  education  can  at  *It 

While  on  the  lubjeet  of  education,  we  may  acknow- 
ledge the  rtoeipt  of  Kreral  educational  work*,  which 
we  cin  only  notice  with  great  breviij. 

H.  Mer^et'i  Dkhamarf  of  Frtntk  DificnUia  (which,         W.  W.  R.  (OiTonl)  ft  ai  »wM  Oe  <m^-nmomtrm 
but  that  the  BuWeCt  ■■■■"""(  too  grare  for  <uch  a  jert,     "a.  *"'«".*'■«««•■»«»"  «r  *««  "m**>*«^ 
w«  ahould  ba>e  nuHicited  roiaht  v*rj  appropriaielT      .  {■*■  '""^'■'^J;''^ '"♦"*•• '"'•'"     '^'      '"' 

h« !».  irfi-JSTZ^p Jid.„iTb«„ on  ta  liu.  :sr3'S'5,'s°'ssri£,;?'*- 

tbe  itamp  of  itt  merit  in  the  word)  "lAirdaiirwi.'  w  L  ( Hltohlnl  woi  ifad  artH-lei 

M.    Falch    Lebahn's     Self    hitmlor   is    Gemurn ,-  onrardVol  pp.is*.  wi.  «s. 

iiHceUGenmani»ndGtn~nimOiKraIumti4tbe<L),  Low'.  AiracMHiT  Mm.  *«■  nperM,  mmt  mag  I 

TCTy  able  atlempta  tu  faciliUte  the  iludy  of  that  ^p/irr««  M  ow  i-nitoier. 

It  useful  language.  i'«;i  ^«  miH  *r  ^.0.  Ar  ctem  «^ki  ^  No.  IB.  ag 

n,e    Ian   work,   containing   a.   it   doe.  La    Motte  ""»'"""'••■*"•»«■■ 

jque'a  beeutthl  taleof  [/«£>«.  witheiplanatorj  doIri  rliTi!^  Ricuvui.  -  J_"^fgS',f .fg^-^-g^fTJ 

all  the  difficult  word*  and  phrasei,  and  iia  locab 
lary  of  4500  words  tyaonyinoiis  in  German  and  E 
gliafa,  cannot  be  found  olhviwise  than  moat  uiefuL 


,    i  Pmna^  — 

BOOKS  AND   ODD  VOLUMES  -'iii^7iH^^>^r%ur,^!^B^,^^D^,M^tiJlSlS. 


(.X.  XII.  XIII.  XIV 


.    (aeieiil  cnplH  ira  wmUA,  toi  II  U  bellnol  tbit 
"■'■(imar  or  Oaaica.    Vol.Vl.    Culill,  IBM.  Sig 


Tiu  Qduio  Ii  puUiiliil  al  lum  dh  Frfilmm.  as  Ik, 
oUv  Da  FfcOCTiM^  cBlM  III*  S*aicb«.     S?  p^ '",  /■" i-'S?«  o'J^"™^i/Mr  ^^'^Se!^, 


Law*!  ArruL,  »e. 

HDHTia's  Dltmar  or  UoHcifraa.    Vol.  t.     Larie  ei  imall 

a.taa'*  BraiL  Ndh. 


i>  of  Att.m.p.a 


B..    lir  sunuemrunmbc.  L.«.do>>.       •     CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ENTIRE  PHtLO- 

tt  r.M»«    .lulu.  n.rl\™j»r.  mnrl  InwRil  i.rlc«.  rjirrltw  fr,r         "ATURE.  lhfCsll«rini  iM  OISEITOUSB  POJnS^JMT    TB 

".,k'_,t1'..',''.,''i:  ^"■>'  P"Wiih«    of      Norta  AND      tbeHoe.giBT.nOiarTia^tiiUL  (Fnukid  totnSti»«.r 


or  PtuiiLi 


OUF.RIES," 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  QEOLOGICAl 

•nd  SCIENTiriC  LIBRABY  oflhi  lUi  REV.  DATID  tHUXUK 

Iliic(iiisfBI»lin.giiBienit.    "^ — '""T  — Tniaili  1  ' 
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gOOK      PLATES,  —  HERALDIC      QUERIES 

QpniH   Huwcnd  ^r  II    Budh.  UhiWyp].  ud  ModEin  SIrleBoDk 
TCI     -niTT    iii.-.nT.  FUla,    The  ten  inlhoriUH  uil  HS.  BaaU  of  ttilm-lTi  rtui'  pnw- 

IS    ENLARGED,  ik<  mHuiKdj-Aniir  iir  ur kiur tKiodm nuin  or  KwSiiog 

«deMto  JAMES  rK&WEljL,  BonKUc  Enmnr,  II.  BmSt  BOtet, 


SCIENCE,  7IXE   ARTS,   MUSIC.   AND  Tlll^  baostsk's  poxtmot  bzbke>. 

Hlj.y,  THE  elegant  manner  in  which  these  well-known 


jt  ZBTTE."  Impnued  •Itta 


LYRA   CHRISTIANA;    Poema   on   Christianity 
ind  IKa  Church,  DrliriDil  ind  Sstecled.     From  the  WoAt  ^ 
RDBBRT  HONTCoilLHV.  U.A,.AuUluiDf  "TbeChilMlu  Uft," 

fro  PARISH   CLERKS  AND   OTHERS.  — One 


T  UONDIDIER.  d 


NOTES    AND    QUERIES: 

A  MEBIl'M  OF  INTEK-COMIDNICATION 
LITERARY    MEN,   ARTISTS,   ANTI  GENEALOGISTS,   ETC. 

"  'wiien  CuiTM. 

VoL.IV.— No.  112.]     Satdrqat.  &  UTI^'^T^a^ 

->  '  <  SUmpedEdlcLaa  4(1. 
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Should  the  identity  between  Wady  Mokatteb 
and  Kibroth  Hattavah  be  considered  conclusive, 
then  the  antiquity  of  the  Sinai  tic  inscriptions  is 
far  more  remote  than  the  date  fixed  by  certain  ar- 
chaeologists and  palaeo^^raphists ;  the  records  may 
prave  to  be,  in  truth  and  in  deed,  the  handy-work 
of  the  Israelites  during  their  encampment  there. 

The  readers  of  the  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  need 
scarcely  be  told  that  the  inscriptions  were  first 
noticed  in  the  sixth  century  by  Cosmas,  a  Graeco- 
Indian  merchant,  who  was  hence  surnamed  Indi- 
copleustes.  But  it  is  necessary  to  impress  the 
fact  that  Cosmas,  though  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  of  letters,  considered  that  the  alphabet  in 
which  the  inscriptions  were  made,  was  unknown  ; 
but  having  visited  the  Wady  in  company  with 
certain  well-informed  Jews,  his  Hebrew  com- 
panions read  and  deciphered  several  of  the  re- 
cords, and  decided  that  the  Israelites  of  the 
Egyptian  Exodus  were  the  performers  of  the  in- 
scriptions. All  this  Cosmas  stated  in  his  Chriatian 
Topography  (a  work  published  for  the  first  time  in 
1707  by  the  learned  Montfau^on),  and  concurs  in 
the  opinion  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  the 
scribes.  This  circumstance  borne  in  mind,  will  be 
proof  against  the  theory  conceived  by  Professor 
Beer,  brought  forth  by  Dr.  Lepsius,  adopted  and 
fostered  by  Dr.  Wilson,  viz.  that  an  Utopian  Na- 
bathsean  Christian  tribe  executed  those  inscriptions 
during  their  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  localities  on 
Mount  Sinai.  Is  it  not  strange  that  Cosmas 
should  not  have  heard  that  there  was  sui;h  a  tribe 
of  scribes  in  the  valley  ?  Is  it  not  unaccountable 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  should  so  soon 
have  been  forgotten  ?  Cosmas  flourished  compa- 
ratively but  a  short  time  after  the  supposed  ISTa- 
bathsBans. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  Nabathaean  theory 
argue  that  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  must  be  of  a 
comparatively  modern  date,  since  there  are  found 
amongst  them  some  Greek  and  Latin  ones ;  and, 
moreover,   the    cross    does   sometimes   occur   in 
various  shapes.     I  venture  to  submit  that  the  in- 
scriptions bear  self-evidence  that  they  have  been 
executed  at  various  dates.     It  is  true  that  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  them  display  indubitable 
marks  of  remote  antiquity ;   but  there  are  some 
which  must  be  pronounced  juvenile  when  com- 
pared with  the  great  majority.     The  latter  bear 
marks  of  an  execution  resembling  the  inscriptions 
on    the    ancient   Egyptian   obelisks,    whilst    the 
former  are  rude  and  superficially  cut,  and  already 
almost  effaced.     I  take,  therefore,  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  indeed  some  of  the  yet  unknown  in- 
scriptions, to  have  been  cut  at  a  comparatively 
modern  date.     Who  knows  whether  Cosmas  and 
his  companions  did  not  try  their  hands  at  a  few  ? 

Why  should  it  be  thought  improbable  that  the 
different  monks  on  Mount  Sinai,  who  occupied  the 
convent  there  at  various  ages,  should  have  done 


their  quota  to  pusizle  the  modern  pala^ographist 
and  traveller?  Is  it  absolutely  impossible  that 
the  prefect  of  the  Franciscan  missionaries  of 
Egypt,  who  visited  the  Wady  in  1722,  and  his 
companions,  who  were  well  instructed  in  the 
Arabic,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Latin, 
Armenian,  Turkish,  English,  Illyrian,  German, 
and  Bohemian  languages,  should  have  chiselled  a 
few  in  the  characters  they  were  most  expert  ?  In 
the  same  manner  might  the  occurrence  of  the 
cross  be  accounted  for,  if  it  were  necessary,  without 
precipitating  oneself  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the 
occurrence,  in  connection  with  the  inscriptions  of 
the  cross  in  various  forms,  indicates  that  their 
origin  should  be  attributed  to  the  early  Christians." 
But  is  it  possible  that  such  antiquaries  as  Drs. 
Beer,  Lepsius,  and  Wilson,  should  be  ignorant,  or 
affect  to  be  ignorant,  that  the  cross  was  an  ancient 
hieroglyphic,  of  a  date  long  before  the  Christian 
era,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Crtix  Ansata,  and 
of  the  Diviiia  taw^  and  signified  among  the 
Egyptians  "  Life  to  come"  ?  That  the  form  of  the 
cross  was  used  among  the  Hebrews  is  conclusive 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  ancient  Hebrew  mint 
letter  for  the  n.  Wiiat,  then,  is  the  value  of  the 
arguments  in  behalf  of  the  Nabathaean  theory  P 
All  the  specimens  that  have  been  given  hitherto 
of  the  inscriptions,  are  no  more  in  comparison  with 
the  vast  numbers  which  literally  cover  the  highest 
mountains,  than  a  drop  out  of  a  bucket,  including 
even  those  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  1766,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  of  1S32,  and  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Forster  of  this  year*,  and  even  adding  the  1200 
taken  by  M.  Lottin  de  Laval.  (See  "  Notes  and 
Queries,"  Vol.  iv.,  p.  332.) 

MosEs  Mabgoliouth. 


ON    A    PASSAGE    IN    GOLDSMITH. 

Goldsmith,  in    The  Deserted  Village,   has  the 
lines : 

*'  III  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay  : 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  therHy  as  a  breath  has  made  ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
"When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied." 

In  this  passage  the  fourth  line,  which  I  have  given 
in  italics,  is  traced  by  D'Israeli,  in  Curiosities  of 

♦  The  One  Primeval  Langvage^  ^-c,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Forster.  The  above  is  a  compendium  of  tviro 
letters  which  the  writer  addressed  on  the  subject  to  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  late  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  —  to  the  former  from  Paris,  to  the  latter 
from  Alexandria.  See  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  my 
Fathers,  vol.  i.  pp.  6 — 15.  Mr.  Forster*s  work  did  not 
appear  until  about  a  year  after  the  publication  of  part 
of  the  writer's  travels. 
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Literature^  under  the  head  of  "Imitations  and 
Similarities,**  to  the  French  poet,  De  Caux,  who, 
comparing  the  world  to  his  hour-glass,  says  — 

"  C'est  une  verre  qui  luit, 

Qu'un  souffle  peut  detruire,  et  qu'un  souffle  a  produit" 

The  turn  given  to  the  thought  in  the  French 
has  suggested  to  D'lsraeli  an  emendation  of  the 
passage  in  Goldsmith.  He  proposes  that  the  word 
*•  unmakes**  should  be  substituted  for  "  can 
make.**     The  line  would  then  read  — 

*'  A  breath  unmakes  them,  as  a  breath  has  made." 

This  emendation  seems  to  me  to  be  alike  inge- 
nious and  well-founded.  The  line  itself  is  but  the 
corollary  of  the  one  that  precedes  it ;  and  in  order 
to  make  the  sense  complete,  it  should  contain  anti- 
thetical expressions  to  correspond  with  "flourish** 
and  "  fade.**  Now,  between  "  can  make  '*  and 
"  made  **  there  is  nothing  antithetical ;  but  between 
"made**  and  "unmakes**  there  is. 

In  support  of  this  view,  I  may  quote  one  or  two 
parallel  passages,  in  which  the  antithesis  is  pre- 
served. The  first  is  a  quatrain  commemorating 
the  devastating  effects  of  an  earthquake  in  the 
valley  of  Lucerne  in  1808  : 

"  O  ciel  1  ainsi  ta  Providence 

A  tous  les  maux  nous  coiidamna : 
Un  souffle  eteint  notre  existence 
Comme  un  souffle  nous  la  donna.** 

The  second  is  a  line  which  occurs  in  Curiosities 
of  Literature^  and  which  I  am  compelled  to  quote 
from  memory,  having  no  access  to  that  work.  It 
is  as  follows : 

"  A  breath  revived  him,  but  a  breath  6'erthrew." 

That  Goldsmith  wrote  the  line  in  question  with 
the  word  "  unmakes,**  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt.  To  say  of  princes  and  lords  that  "  a  breath 
can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made,**  far  from 
conveying  any  idea  of  their  "  fading,**  would  be, 
on  the  contrary,  to  indicate  the  facile  process  by 
which  they  may  be  perpetuated.  It  would  show 
how  they  may  "  flourish,**  but  not  how  they  may 
"  fade.** 

Although  this  emendation  in  Goldsmith  was 
pointed  out  many  years  ago,  and  recommends  itself 
by  its  appositeness,  and  its  obvious  adaptation  to 
the  context,  yet  I  believe  it  has  never  been  intro- 
duced into  any  edition  of  that  poet.  I  have  before 
me  two  copies  of  The  Deserted  Village,  and  both 
contain  the  words  "  can  make."  As,  however, 
among  the  many  useful  hints  thrown  out  by 
*'  Notes  and  Queries,'*  that  of  sunjtrestino:  the 
emendation  of  obscure  or  difficult  passages  in  our 
poets,  appears  to  have  met  with  the  approbation 
of  your  readers,  I  trust  some  future  editor  of 
Goldsmith  may  be  induced  to  notice  this  passage, 
and  restore  the  text  to  its  oriojinal  accuracv. 

Henby  H.  Bseen. 
St.  Lucia. 


ffLinar  Haiti. 

Biographical  Dictionary, —  May  I  beg  for  the 
assistance  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  **  to  enforce  a 
want  which  I  am  sure  is  daily  felt  by  thousands  of 
educated  Englishmen  ?  The  want  I  speak  of  is 
that  of  a  good  Biographical  Dictionary,  coming 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  century ;  a  dictionary 
as  good  as  the  Biog.  Universelk  for  foreign  lives, 
and  a  hundred  times  better  for  English  lives.  Every 
one  knows  how  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  is,  that 
otherwise  magnificent  work  in  its  English  part. 
Why  should  we  not  have  an  abridged  translation, 
with  the  home  portion  re-written  ?  Z.  Z.  Z. 

The  Word  Premises. — The  use  of  the  word  pre- 
mises for  houses,  lands,  and  hereditaments,  is  surely 
incorrect.  I  have  never  found  the  word  prcsmissa 
used  in  any  Latin  writer  in  a  sense  that  can 
sanction  the  modern  application  of  its  derivative. 
Johnson*8  authority  supports  the  view  that  the 
word  is  perverted  in  being  made  to  stand  for 
houses  and  lands,  as  he  says  it  is  "  in  low  language** 
that  the  noun  substantive  "premises**  is  used  in 
that  sense,  as,  " I  was  upon  the  premises"  &c. 
The  office  of  "the  premises**  in  a  deed,  say  the 
Law  Dictionaries,  is  to  express  the  names  of  the 
grantor  and  grantee,  and  to  specify  the  thing 
granted.  "  The  premises  is  the  former  part  of  a 
deed,  being  all  that  which  precedeth  the  habendum 
or  limitation  of  the  estate.*'  I  believe  the  term 
"parcels**  is  applied,  technically,  to  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  property  which  forms  the  subject  of 
a  deed.  In  an  instrument,  it  may  not  be  wholly 
incorrect  to  refer  by  the  term  "premises'*  to  the 
particulars  premised,  and,  if  an  etymological 
inaccuracy,  it  may  be  excused  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  repetitions ;  but  surely  we  ought  not  to 
speak  of  houses,  lands,  &c.  by  this  term.  I  see  I 
am  not  the  first  to  call  an  editor's  attention  to  this 
point,  for,  in  the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  of  Jan., 
1795,  a  correspondent  complains  of  this  improper 
application  of  the  word,  and  attributes  the  per- 
version to  the  lawyers,  "  who,*'  he  says,  "  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  (to  which,  by-the-bye,  they  are  not 
much  attached),  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  phrase,  *  the  aforesaid  premises,^  whence  the 
word  has  come  to  be  universally  taken  as  a  col- 
lective noun,  signifying  manors,  tenements,  and 
80  on.**  The  absurdity  of  such  a  use  of  the  word 
is  illustrated  by  putting  it  for  animals,  household 
goods,  and  personal  estate,  for  which  it  may  as 
well  stand  as  for  lands  and  houses.  W.  S.  G. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Play  of  George  Barnwell :  — 

**  Last  Friday  a  messenger  came  from  Hampton 
Court  to  the  Play  House  by  the  Queen's  command, 
for  the  manuscript  of  George  Barnwell,  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's perusal,  which  Mr,  Wilks  caiTied  to  Hatupton 
Court  early  on  Saturday  morning ;  and  we  hear  it  is 
to  be  performed  shortly  at  the  Thettre  in  Hampton 
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Court,  for  the  entertainioeat  of  thie  Royal  Family,"  &c. 
•^PqUv  Ppsti  Monday,  July  5.  1731, 

H.E. 

Traditions  from  Remote  Periods  through  few 
Links  (Vol.  lit,  pp.  206.  237,) :  — 

"  My  greatest  boast  in  this  line  is,  that  I  have  con- 
versed with  Sir  Isaac  Uerd«  the  celebrated  herald.,  and 
he  bad  conversed  with  a  person  who  was  present  at  the 
execution  of  C^iarle^  I." — Lord  Campbell's  JJoes  of 
the  Chief  Justices,  vol.  ii^.  p.  304.  note. 

E.H.  A. 


T     '  "• 


^EODANDS   AND   THEIR   APPLICATION. 

Blackstone  states  (.1  jComm.  p.  300.)  that  a  deo^ 
dand  — 

"  Is  forfeited  to  the  king  to  be  applied  to  pious  .uses, 
and  distributed  in  alips  by  his  high  almoner,  though 
jFormerly  destined  to  a  more  superstitious  purpose.  It 
;seems  to  have  been  originally  designed,  in  the  blind 
days  of  Popery,  as  an  expiation  for  the  souls  of  such 
as  were  snatched  away  by  sudden  death  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  ought  properly  to  have  been  given  to  holy 
church." 

The  authorities  for  this  latter  statement  are 
Fitzh.,  Ahr.,  tit.  "  Enditement,"  pt.  27.,  and 
•Staunf,  P.  C.,  20,  21.,  neither  of  which  books  are 
in  my  possession,  nor  in  this  remote  district  can  I 
^ain  access  to  them.  Hume,  Lingard,  Henry,  and 
Kapin,  omit  all  mention  of  this  change  in  the 
destination  of  the  deodand,  at  least  so  far  as  I  can 
find.  Fleta,  who  lived,  according  to  Dr.  Cowell 
(Jnterpreier^  in  verb.  "  Fleta"),  tem.  Ed.  II., 
Ed.  III.,  or^  according  to  Jacob  {jaaw  Dia,^  in  ver. 
**  Fleta  "),  tem.  Ed.  I.,  says  that  — 
**  This  deodand  is  to  be  sold  to  the  poor,  and  the  price 
distribi,ited  to  the  poor  for  the  soul  of  the  king  and  ail 
faithful  people  departed  this  WiQ^^^—r Interpreter,  in  ver. 
>»  Deodand." 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  in  Fleta's  time 
it  was  ^ettjed  law  that  deodands  went  to  the 
Crown ;  nor  does  this  writer  seeih  to  tajke  any 
notice  of  their  having  been,  at  any  time,  payable 
to  the  Church.  Hawkins,  East,  and  I  thinly  Hale 
also,  are  etjually  silent  upon  the  point. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  kindly  supply  the  in- 
formation as  to  when  deodands  first  ceased  to  be 
given  to  the  Churchy  and  when  they  became  the 
property  of  the  Crown?  Jonathan  Peel. 

349.  Hell  Paved  with  the  Skulls  of  Priests, — 
The  proverb  "  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions" 
(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  86,  140.),  brings  to  my  recollection 
a  remark  I  once  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  French 
priest.  He  was  addressing  an  audience  chiefly 
composed  of  students  in  divinity,  and  while  de- 
scanting on  the  peculiar  dangers  to  which  eccle- 


siastics are  exposed,  and  the  obstacles  tbey  have 
to  encounter  at  every  step  on  the  road  to  salvation, 
he  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them  would  iAcur  eternal 
(iamoation^  "  It  was  tbis"  (added  he,  with  an 
emphasis  which  sent  a  tbrill  of  horror  through  all 
present),  "  It  was  this  that  mjade  one  of  the  earlj 
fathers  assert,  that  Hell  is  payed  with  the  skulls  of 
priests."  I  think  the  preacher  mentioned  Ter- 
tuUian  as  his  authority  for  thjs  singular  .sentiment, 
but  he  only  gave  the  words :  "  L'enfer  est  pave 
de  t^tes  de  pr^tres."  Can  any  of  your  readers 
point  out  the  precise  passage  referred  to  ? 

Henby  H.  BsEEsr. 
St.  Lucia. 

350.  Charib* — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
inform  me  what  is  the  derivation  and  meaning  of 
the  word  CJiarib?  The  Chq-ribs  were  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  smaller  West 
Indian  islands,  W.  J.  C. 

St.  Lucia. 

351.  Thumb  Bible.  —  Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  the  history  of  the  Thumb  Bible»  reprinted 
by  Longman,  1850  ?  Who  was  "  J.  Taylor,"  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  author?  He  has  strangely 
spoilt  Bishop  Ken*s  Morning  ^nd  Evening  Hymns 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  book.  Herjmes. 

352.  Tripos. — What  is  the  .origin  .of  the  term 
"  tripos"  as  applied  to  the  mathematical  and 
classical  honour  lists  in  the  university  of  Cam* 
bridge  ?  A.  F.  S. 

353.  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Bag  of  Nails.  -^ 
Has  any  of  your  .correspondents  heard  a  story 
about  9  bag  of  rusty  nails  which  Louis  Philippe 
used  to  carry  about  with  him ;  with  which  he  con- 
sidered his  fate  as  in  some  way  connected ;  and 
which  he  lost  a  few  days  before  Febru^ary  24, 
1848  ?  If  so,  is  it  known  whether  the  story  is  well 
authenticated  ?  R.  D.  H. 

354.  Brass  Statues  at  Windsor.  —  "  The  Brasg 
Statues  at  Windsor,"  sold  in  1646  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  pay  the  troops  at  Windsor:-^ 
What  were  these  statues  ?  Waylen. 

355.  Edmund  Bohun.  --  Is  it  possible  that  some 
Trans-atlantic  notist  may  be  able  to  supply  a  scrap 
or  two  of  intelligence  respecting  the  brief  career 
of  Edmund  Bohun,  as  Chief  Justice  of  South 
Carolina,  1698-1701  ?  I  believe  he  died  in  the  latter 
year,  and  was  buried  at  Charlestown.     S.  W.  Rix. 

Beccles. 

356.  Bishop  Trelawney.  —  To  what  parliamen- 
tary decision  does  Atterbury  allude  in  the  sub- 
joined extract  from  the  dedication  to  Trelawney, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  prefixed  to  his  Sermons  in 
four  volumes,  1723? 

"  This  and  another  parliamentary  decision,  which 
your  lordship  not  long  after  with  equal  difficulty  ob- 
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tained,  and  by  which  the  bishop's  sole  right  to  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  persons  applying  for  institution. 
was  unutterably  confirmed,  are  such  instances  of  your 
magnanimity  and  public  spirit  as  will  remain  in  me- 
mory while  the  churcli  or  the  law  of  England  lasts." 

E.H.A, 


Companion  Ladder. — Why  are  the  stairs  lead- 
ing from  the  deck  to  the  chief  cabin  of  a  ship 
called  "the  companion  ladder?" 

A  Constant  Reader. 

[The  companion  in  merchant  ships  is  a  wooden  porch 
placed  over  the  entrance  or  staircase  of  the  cabin. 
Hence  the  ladder  by  which  officers  ascend  to  and  descend 
from  the  quarter-deck,  is  called  the  companion  ladder.'^ 

Macaulays  Ballad  of  the  Battle  of  Naseby, 
— Where  is  Mr.  Macaulay's  ballad  of  the  "  Battle 
of  Naseby"  to  be  found  printed  entire  ?  It  is  not 
republished  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome.  D.  B.  J. 

[It  has  never,,  we  believe,  been  printed  since  its  first 
publication  in  Khight^s  Magazine,  about  the  year  1824. 
From  the  omission  pointed  out  by  our  correspondent, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  accomplished  writer  of  it  does  not 
himself  regard  this  ballad  as  deserving  of  republication..] 


THE  CRUCIFIX  AS  USED  BY  THE   EARLY  CHRISTIANS, 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  422.). 

A  correspondent  questions  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Curzon's  statement,  in  his  Monasteries  of  the 
Levant^  that  — 

**  The  cruciBK  was  not  known  before  the  fif):h  or 
sixth  century,  though  the  cross  was  always  the  emblen^ 
of  the  Christian  faith,"  — 

■  and  asks  for  information  as  to  its  use,  and  the 
dates  of  the  earliest  examples.  Some  tvreaty  years 
ago  I  devoted  some  care  to  this  inquiry,,  and  the 
result  wilL  be  found  in  a  chapter  on  the  decline  of 
the  arts  in  Greece,,  in  a  History  of  Modem  Greece ^ 
which  I  published  in  183^0.  To  that  essay,  but 
more  especially  to-  the  authorities  which  it  cites,  I 
would  refer  your  correspondent ;  and  I  think,  after 
an  examination  of  the  latter,  he  will  be  disposed 
to  concur  with  me,  that  Mr.Curzoni's  statement  is 
correct.  It  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  Gibbon, 
and  sustained  by  the  same  authorities  as  Basnage, 
to  the  effect  that  the  first  Christians,  from  their 
association  with  the  Jews,  and  their  aversion  to 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  were  hostile  to  the 
use  of  images  of  any  description  in  their  primitive 
temples,  in  which  they  reluctantly  admitted  the 
figure  of  the  ignominious  cross,  as  a  memorial  of 
the  Redeemer's  death.  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, the  veneration  for  the  relics  of  departed 
saints  led  to  the  admission  of  their  painted  /?or- 
traitSf  and   eventually  to   the   erection   of  their 


inkages  and  effigies  in  wood  and  marble.  ( GibhoUy 
chap,  xxiii..  xlix.).  Keiskius  states  that  it  was 
not  till  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  that  the- 
latter  innovation  began : 

*'  Ecelesia  veco  Christiana  tribus  secults  prioribus  ne 
quidem  imagines  recepit  aut  inter  sacra  numeravit  in- 
strumenta.  Sed  demum  sub  finem  quarti  seculi  e» 
lege  admisit  ut  in  templis  memoriae  ac  ornatus  causa 
haberentur."  —  Reiskius,  De  Lnaginihus  Jesu  Christi 
Exercitationes  Histor.,  Ex.  i.  c.  i.   sec.  ii.  p.  12. 

Lillio  Giraldi  cosicurs  with  Reiskius : 

"  lUud  certe  non  prsetermittam  nos  dico  Christianos; 
ut  aliquando  Romanos  fuisse  sine  imaginibus  in  primi- 
tiva  quae  vocatur  ecelesia." — Lillius  Gregorius  Giraldus,, 
HtstoricB-  Deorum  Syjutage,  v.  i.  p.  15. 

The  earliest  images  of  Christ  were  those  men- 
tioned as  being  placed,  by  Alexander  Severus,.  ' 
along  with  those  of  Abraham,  Jupiter,  Pythagoras,. 
Plato,  and  Aristotle.  (Reiskiiis,  ex.  vii.  c.  i.  sec.  L 
p..  15 1.)  Constantine  placed  two  equestrian  statues- 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  Lateran  Church.  But 
Molanus,.  who  mentions  the  latter  fact,  insists- 
that  there  were  existing  about  this  period  nume- 
rous statues  of  the  Saviour,  which  he  would  refer 
to  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate.  {De  Historia  SS,. 
ImaginibuSy  ^c,  Mb.  i.  c.  vi.  p.  65 .)t 

The  most  ancient  examples  now  remaining  of 
the  decorations  employed  by  the  early  Christians,, 
are  doubtless  those   found   in  the  catacombs  at 
Rome    I  have  not  access  to  aay  recent  copies  of 
these  interesting  antiquities  ;  but  so  far  as  my  re- 
collection serves,  they  contain  no  example  of  a 
crucifix,  or  any  literal  delineation  of  the  death  of 
the  Saviour.     In  fact,  even  in  these  gloomy  re- 
treats, the  vigilance  of  persecution  compelled  the- 
Christians^  to  caution,  and  forced  them  to  conceal,, 
under  allegories  and  mystery,  the  memorials  of 
their  faith;    the  figure  of  the   Redeemer  being 
always  veiled  under  an  assumed  character,  most 
generally  that  of  a  shepherd  bearing  in  his  arms  a 
recovered  lamb.     This,  which  is  the  most  common 
form  of  allegory  of  this  period,  occurs  in  the  cata- 
comb of  the  Via  Latina,  in  that  of  Priscilla  in 
the  Via  Salaria,  discovered  in  1776,  both  of  whiclh,. 
according   to    Aringhi,   are  amongst   the   oldest 
Christian    monuments    now   remaining.      {Roma 
Subterranea^  vol.  ii.  p.  25.  292.)     In  a  sepulchral 
chamber  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus,  Jesus  is 
represented  as  Orpheus  with  a  lyre,  as  emblematic 
of  the  subduing  influences  of  his   life.     But  his 
death  is  still  more  cautiously  shadowed  forth  by 
the  types  of  Jonas,  Isaac  on  the  altar  of  Abraham, 
and  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions, —  examples  of  all 
of  which  are  numerous  ;  and  the  cover  of  an  urn 
figured   by   Agincourt   presents  them  all  three. 
(Histoire  de  VArt  par  les  MomimenSy  vol.  iv. ; 
Dec.  Sculp. ^  pL  v.  no.  10.) 

Art,  after  its  decline  in  Rome,  was  later  cherished 
by  the  Greeks  at  Byzantum,  and  allegory  in  their 
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h^nds,  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  ex- 
hibited a  much  higher  refinement  than  amongst 
the  degenerate  Romans, — the  divinity  and  life  of 
Jesus  being  represented  in  their  paintings  by  a 
youth  of  godlike  mien  and  heavenly  grace,  with 
his  foot  upon  the  mane  of  a  lion,  whilst  his  death 
it  still  typified  by  a  lamb  expiring  at  the  toot  of  a 
cross,  which  it  sprinkles  with  its  blood,  and  his 
resurrection  by  a  phoenix,  which  rests  upon  the 
summit  of  a  palm-tree,  the  emblem  of  his  victory, 

I  have  stated  that  even  the  cross,  as  an  emblem, 
was  admitted  "reluctantly"  into  the  churches  of 
the  early  Christians.  The  fact,  and  the  causes  of 
this  reluctance,  are  stated  fairly  by  Gibbon  (ch.xx.), 
principally  on  the  authorities  consulted  by  Bas- 
nage  in  his  Histoire  des  Eglises  Reformees,  to  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  idea  of  infamy  and  ignominy 
which  they  attached  to  the  mode  of  execution  by 
crucifixion, — feelings  analogous  to  those  inspired 
by  a  gallows  or  a  gibbet ;  and  it  required  a  long 
lapse  of  time,  even  afcer  Constantine  had  abolished 
throughout  the  Roman  dominions  the  punishment 
which  had  prevailed  for  slaves  and  malefactors, 
but  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  submitted 
to  suffer,  before  the  people  could  be  led  to  regard 
as  a  symbol  for  veneration  that  which  had  so 
long  been  an  object  of  horror  and  disgust.  A 
most  interesting  account  of  the  subsidence  of  this 
feeling,  and  of  its  effects  upon  Sacred  Art  whilst 
it  prevailed,  will  be  found  in  Emeric  David's 
Discours  sur  la  Peinture  Modeme,  p.  115.  It 
rendered  allegory  so  indispensable,  that  in  the 
exhaustion  of  fancy  it  declined  into  conceits  and 
puerility,  which  finally  brought  the  subject  into 
contempt,  and  compelled  the  hierarchy  to  exert  the 
influence  of  the  Church  for  its  correction.  This 
led  to  a  measure  the  record  of  which  is  strongly 
corroborative  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Curzon ; 
namely,  that  a.d.  692,  at  the  Quine  Sextine,  or 
Council  in  TruUo,  it  was  ordered  that  thenceforth 
fiction  and  allegory  should  cease,  and  the  real 
figure  of  the  Saviour  be  depicted  on  the  tree,  ( Can, 
82.  Act.  Concil,  Paris,  1714,  v.  iii.  col.  1691, 1692.) 

The  Greeks  complied,  but  with  reluctance,  to 
delineate  the  actual  crucifixion ;  and  as,  in  the 
controversy  which  arose  in  the  second  century, 
and  never  entirely  subsided,  regarding  the  beauty 
or  deformity  of  the  Saviour's  features,  the  Greek 
Church  had  espoused  the  side  of  St.  Biisil,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  Origen,  who  maintained  that  "  he  was 
without  form  or  comeliness,"  their  artists  exhibited 
such  a  spectacle  of  deformity  on  the  cross,  that  to 
the  present  hour  a  proverb  compares  a  lean  and 
ugly  person  to  "  un  crucifix  des  Grecs."  The 
Latins  and  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  they 
were  equally  hostile  to  the  literal  exhibition  of  the 
Redeemers  death,  fxn^  forbore  for  nearly  a  century 
to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Council  in  Trullo, 
adopted,  as  to  his  beauty,  the  party  of  Celsus  and 
Chrysostom,  —  quoted  the  expression  of  David, 


"  thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,"  —  and 
painted  the  Saviour,  albeit  suspended  on  the  fatal 
tree,  as  a  youth  of  heavenly  mien  ;  and  instead  of 
the  crown  of  thorns,  the  lance,  and  the  sponge, 
they  represented  him  with  a  diadem,  and  insensible 
to  suffering  or  pain. 

These  remarks,  though  they  will  no  doubt  be 
insufficient  as  an  answer  to  your  correspondent, 
may  perhaps  direct  him  to  authorities,  the  con- 
sultation of  which  will  satisfy  his  inquiry. 

London.  J.  Emebson  Tennent. 


THE   WORD    "A5€A<^0S. 

(V^ol.iv.,  pp.339.458.) 

In  commenting  on  the  criticisms  of  J.  B.,  njay 
I  be  allowed  to  follow  the  order  of  his  own  rea- 
soning as  much  as  possible  ? 

1st.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Scapula  is  right,  but 
I  must  object  to  the  use  of  the  participle  acqui- 
escingy  as  applied  to  me.  My  word  is  *'  adduction," 
and  is  applied  to  a  rule  grounded  upon  Scapula's 
correctness,  and  may,  I  think,  settle  the  sense  of 
those  disputed  verses  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  56.,  to 
say  nothing  of  two  indisputable  proofs  which  might 
be  adduced. 

2nd.  /am  wrong  —  for  what  ?  for  appearing,  in 
the  eyes  of  J.  B.,  to  have  done  that  which  I  have 
not  done, — for  bringing  in  links  of"  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  languages,"  which  I  have  neither  done,  nor 
can  do. 

3rd.  "  The  word  is  solely  and  peculiarly 
Greek."  Let  me  give  only  one  etymon  by  way  of 
preparation  for  my  answer.  Let  us  take  the  word 
mouse.  Well,  it  comes  from  the  Latin  mus,  which 
comes,  you  will  say,  from  the  Greek  fjcvs,  and  there 
are  many  clever  etymologists,  excepting  a  few,  with 
J.  B.  and  myself,  would  say,  "  it  is  solely  and  pe- 
culiarly Greek;"  but  we  go  up  to  the  Sanscrit 
(the  mother  of  European  languages),  and  bring 
forward  mush,  a  mouse,  and  here  is  the  terminus  — 
and  why  ?  because  mush  signifies  to  steal,  and 
therefore  sufficiently  describes  the  nature  of  the 
little  animal.  Now,  because  we  cannot  find  an 
existing  link  between  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  is 
that  a  reason  for  asserting  a5e\</>oc  to  be  of  pure 
Greek  origin  f  No ;  and  if  J.  B.  will  only  recollect 
that  all  words  in  Sanscrit,  excepting  bare  primary 
roots,  are  compounded  after  the  same  manner  as 
a5€A<^os,  or  rather  8e\-<^,  he  will,  I  hope,  find  that  I 
have  Twt  been  wrong  in  my  etymon.  Moreover,  let 
J.  B.  prove,  if  he  can,  what  is  the  meaning  of  56A.<^ 
in  the  Greek,  unaided  by  any  other  language. 

4th.  Why  is  the  Sanscrit  bhratre  brought  into 
the  contest  ?  perhaps  to  prove  what  has  not  been 
proved,  viz.  that  it  also  signifies  prater  uterinus, 

5th.  **  How  happened  it  that  the  word  <t>paTrip 
was  lost  in  Greek  ?  "  Why,  because  the  Greeks 
thought  it  too  barbarous  a  word  to  own,  as  coming 
through  the  Latins   from  the   barbarous  Goths, 
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Scandinavians,  &c.  I     Let  us  pass  over  irrelevant 
matter  till  we  come  to 

6th.  J.  B/s  authoritative  rule,  **  that  no  apparent 
similarity  between  words  in  the  Semitic  and  Asian 
(read  Sanscrit)  families  can  be  used  to  establish  a 
real  identity,  the  two  classes  of  language  being  radi* 
caUy  and  fundamentally  distinct."  Vide  mouse,  and 
a  hundred  more  roots,  that  might  quash  this  rule. 

To  conclude,  I  did  not  introduce  the  Sanscrit 
dcU  into  my  former  note,  because,  I  suppose,  an 
idea  passed  through  my  mind  that  I  might  offend 
some  "  interesting  points  in  Greek  manners." 

I  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make,  which  is, 
that  the  Sanscrit  hhra-tre  is  a  compound  word 
like  Zi\'<pvs,  I  will  give  the  full  etymology  of  this 
word  hhra-tre,  to  prove  that  J.  B.  has  done  wrong 
in  bringing  in  a  word  to  militate  against  his 
own  rule.  Persian,  hra-dar ;  Sanscrit,  bhra-tre ; 
Gothic,  bro'thar  ;  Islandic,  bro-dir ;  German,  bru" 
der;  Swedish  and  Danisli,  ftro-rfer;  Anglo-Saxon, 
hro'ther.  Now,  will  J.  B.  prove  that  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac  "13,  bar^  a  son,  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  Persian  and  Sanscrit  bra  and 
hhra  f    If  he  does,  I  shall  doubtless  be  edified. 

T.  R.  Bbown. 

Vicarage,  South  wick,  near  Oundle. 


THE   ROMAN   INDEX   £XPlIBGATORIUS   OF    1607. 

(Vol.  iv.,  p.  440.) 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  give,  I  trust,  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  Query  of  your  American 
correspondent  U.  U.,  respecting  the  original  edi- 
tion of  1607. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  copy  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  is  of  the  genuine  edition.  It 
was  in  the  Library  certainly  before  the  year  1620,  as 
it  appears  in  the  catalogue  print-ed  in  that  year,  and 
still  bears  the  same  reference  on  the  shelf  as  is  there 
given  to  it,  namely,  8vo.  I.  32.  Theol. ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  the  copy  used  by  Dr.  James,  who  super- 
intended the  forming  of  that  catalogue,  and  who 
died  only  a  few  months  before.   The  title  runs  thus : 

INDICIS 
(red  ink)  LIBRORVM 

(red)  EXPVRGANDORVM 

in  studiosorum  gratiam  confecti. 
Tomus  Primus 

INQVO  QVINQVAGISTA  AVCTORVM 
Libri  prtB  ceteris  desiderati  emendantur. 

(red  Ink) 
PER  FR.  lO.  MARIAM  BRASICHELLEN. 

(red  ink) 

SACRI  PALATII  APOSTOLICI  MAGISTVM 
in  vnum  corpus  redactus,  &  publicae 

commoditati  aeditus 
(thii  first  word  red) (this  date  red) 

ROMiE,ex  Typographia  R.  Cam.  Apost.  M.DC.VII. 

(the  line  above  red) 

SVPERIORVM  PERMISSV. 


There  is  a  full  stop  at  confecti,  also  at  emendan- 
tur, and  at  Brasichellen ;  but  no  stop  whatever  at 
auctorum.  It  extends  (besides  eight  leaves  of 
title  and  preliminary  matter)  to  pp.  742.  On  the 
recto  of  the  next  and  last  leaf,  *'  Series  chartarum," 
&c.,  and  at  the  bottom : 

ROMiE,  M.DC.VIL 

Ex  Typographia  Reu.  Camera  ApostoHccB. 

SVPERIORVM  PERMISSV. 

There  is  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  copy 
of  the  Bersromi  edition,  the  title  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

(red  ink)  INDICIS 

LlBRORVxM 
(red)  EXPVRGANDORVM 

In  studiowrum  gratiam  confecti 
(red)  TOMVS  PRIMVS 

In  quo  quinquaginta  Auctorum  Libri  prae 

caeteris  desiderati  emendantur 

(red)    PER   F.  lO.  MARIAM  BRASICHELL. 

Sacri  Palatij  Apost.  Magistrum 

In  vnum  corpus  redactus,  fy  pub.  cnmmoditati  teditus. 

At  the  bottom : 

(red)  ROM^  Primo,  Deinde 

BERGOMI,  Typis  Comini  Ventura:,  1608. 

This  edition  extends  to  608  pages,  in  double 
columns,  besides  the  preliminary  matter,  consist- 
ing of  four  articles,  of  which  the  first  in  this 
edition  is  the  last  in  the  genuine  copy  of  1607,  — a 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Clement  as  peculiar  to 
the  Altdorff  edition ;  but  here  the  signatures  run  to 
pages  in  eights,  whereas  the  Altdorff  edition  "qu' 
ne  remplit  qu  un  alphabet,  et  seize  feuilles." 

I  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  Ratisbon  edi- 
tion. B.  B. 


Hobbes's  '' Leviathan"  (Vol  iv.,  p. 314.).  — The 
meaning  of  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  is,  I  imagine,  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
large  figure  representing  a  commonwealth  holds 
in  nis  right  hand  a  sword,  in  his  left  a  pastoral 
crook.  He  is  the  emblem  of  a  commonwealth 
"  ecclesiastical  and  civil "  (as  the  title  of  the  book 
shows  us).  Ranged  down  one  sitle  of  the  page, 
under  the  sword-bearing  arm,  are  the  weapons  and 
resources  which  the  State  possesses.  Down  the 
other  side  of  the  page,  under  the  protection  of  the 
pastoral  staff,  is  the  corresponding  armament  of 
the  Church.    Thus,  a  castle  and  a  church,  a  crown 
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and  a  tnitre,  &  caanoii  nod  spiritusi  thunderbolts,  preciae  puuge?).    Ao  etching  of  Oaa 

a  troph}'  of  guns  and  spears,  &C.,  and  one  of  di-  rclb  has  been  made  b;  Mr.  Ninbam.     Tbe  ii 

I    lemmas  {repre«cii(cd  by  a  pair  uf  buWe  homa),  lutkin  uf  JU  branches,  irhicb  are  all  hollow  tubes, 

.   eTllogisms  ([Dade  like  a  three-pronged  fork),  and  as  heavy  na  iron,  is  iDost  curious;  and  although 

:    tlie  like ;  theae,  endloK  ^>^  a  battle  on  one  siile,  the  tree  is  ceruinly  diminished  of  late  yean,  it 

;    a  convention  of  bishops  on  the  utiicr,  show  the  etjll  puts  out  leaves  and  berries  vigoiwulr.  !j 

i    poorer  which  (as  Hobbes  would  havi!  it)  each  arm  W.  J.  T.  '| 

I    of  thucommoiiireBlth  ebouht  be  able  to  have  at  its         _      .,  ■    , -r-     ■        .■      nr  t  •  ..^^    < 

i   command.     The  whole  picture  is  at  best  an  absurd         1^"^"'  -^""^  E>)u.v^<^  (Vol.  i...  p.  419.)- 

conceit,  and  very  unwoHhy  of  the  author  of  the  -^°.'"'  <«/;f'P""t-    r  f,^"""""  ""^  '"  ^.^•-   I 

\    Leviathan.  H.  A.  B.  ">"tion<.ftb«  MS. of  this  tr^tise,  overlooked.  I, 

I  .  title  prefixed  by  Garnet,  which  furnishes  the  head- 

rbe  best  edition  of  Ilobbes  a  works  was  printed  [^^  by  which  the  book  is  correctly  entered  in  the 

I    1750.     The  print  of  iiBrWAan  in  it  Ls  neither  like  Catalogue  of  the  Laudian  MSS.  as  .^    TVealm 

■   Charles  nor  Cromwell,  of  nhom   I  have  old  and  ^^nmst  (not  of  or  for)  Lying  omI  FraadvUnt  DU- 

good   prints,   and  many.     The  print  has  at  tie  simulation.     "  Of '"^  was  firat  written,  but  at  once 

bottom  of  It  "  WnOsn  by  Thos.  Hobba,  ISSl-"  crossed  out,  and  "against"  written  aJUr  It,  ml 

C.  J.  W.  interlined.      Of  the  two  errors  whitjt  Eupatok 

Age  of  Treet  (Yoh.iT.,  p.401.).  —  I  am  rather  points  out,   the  one  was  made  at  the  press,   bj 

anrprised  that  your  carreapondeut  L.,  inhiaenu-  failure   in  reaiiing  the  contraction    for  "verbo, 

meration  of  remarkable  trees,   and  collections  of  which  is  printed  correctly  at  length  at  p.  43.,  and 

trees,  in  Great  Britain,  makea  no  mention,  whilst  the  other  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  tnn- 

on  the  subject  ofyew.of  the  splendid  collection  of  acriber.  W.  D,  M. 

old  yew  tieos  in  Kin(;Iey  Bottom,  near  Chichester, 


Should  L.  never  have  visited   thi 


Lycian  Imcriplioiu  (Vol  iv.,  p.  383.).  - 


.n   Sussex,      t^noumi..  never  nave  y. si  lea   tiiis  ti,^ 'do^tk  language  in  Homer  of  the  gods  and 

charming  spot,  and  its  green   antiquities,    I  can  ^           ^   ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^             ^ad  /I  A. 

pro,„.ae  h.m  a  rich  treat  whenever  he  does  so.  403,)  that  the  one  was  the  old  langulge,  the  other 

Common  report  of  the  neighbourhood,  from  time  j,^^  ^^^_._,_     g^  Clarke  ib.,  who  1i.rnka  oue  was 

immcmona!,  gives  these  venerable  trees  a  date  as  ^    ,          _j             ^       ^      ^    ^        .  ^      ^ 

far  back  as  the  landing  of  the  sea-kings  on  the  ^      j^^,;^     ^  ^  ^                •■       ^                8^ 

coast  of  Sussex;  and  sundrypoEms  by  local  barda  r  11                                f     "  ■          v  j—gw 

,         1^             .„            ,,-    .(  '             '  are  as  iollow : 

base  been  written  on  this  theme.  _.                           „ 

On  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the   South  ji  a.  403.     -     Briareiis          -        -     JGgteon. 

Down  Hills,  risiB"  immediately  above  the  yew-tree  b.  ai3,    -     Tomb  ofMyrine     -     Batiea- 

ralley,  and  callrf  Bow  Hill,  are  two  large,  and  h.  391.    -     Chalcis  .        -        -     Cymindii. 

some  smaller  tumuli,  which  are  always  cdled  bv  t.    74.    >     Xnnthui         -        -     Scamander. 

^e  natives  the  graves  of  the  sea-kings  who  with  ^11  these  words,  except  one,  are  plain  Gr«ek,- 

tiieir  followers  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  a  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^  ,^^,i  „f  ^^n.     It  is  impossible, 

battle  fought  under  these  very  yew  trees.  therefore,  that  the  gods' language  could  have  been 

Can  anybody  tell  me  if  the  age  of  any  of  these  the  antiquated  Greek  languag? 

trees  has  ever  been  aacertained  P  Kmgley  Bottom,  i„  ^^^  q^           (k.  305.)  Hercury  says  that  a 

or,  as  people  naw-a-daya  prefer  calling  it,  Kingley  ^^^j^,-,^     ,^^^  j^  called  Jlf»;j,  by  the  gods,  and  that 

Vide,  IS  so  much  frequented  as  a  spot  for  pic-nica  ^  j,  ^^/  jiffi^^jt  f„^  ^^^  {^  fi^j,    ^he  anawer  to 

and  festive  days,  that  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  the  question.  What  do  men  call  it  ?  therefore  would 

your  readers  have  seen  the  trees  to  which  I  refer,  probably  have  been,  that  they  have  no  nwne  for  it 

and  can  boar  me  out  in  asaerting  that  they  are  \^  ^j,     \^  j^  „„  „,d  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^sy  to  derive,  and 

worthy  of  ranking,  m  age  and  beauty,  with  any  of  ^^^      ,„  „    ^i,,^^  Aristotle  says  is  the  ending  of 

their  specica  in  the  kingdom.           Scandinavian.  „„ij,  ^^^  „^,rjg  ,„  q^^^^  ^„j  ^^^  „f  ^^^^  5^^ 

The  "Hethel  Thorn,"  eo  well  known  to  many  nus  obsolete  as  an  appellative  in  Aristotle's  time- 
Norfolk  people,  ia  on  a  farm  now  the  property  Ichor,  though  applied  in  Homer  to  the  gods,  he 
of  that  munificent  patron  of  histarit:al  literature,  does  not  say  was  a  word  of  the  gods ;  and  as  it  is 
Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  by  whom  it  was  purchased  used  in  Hippocrates,  it  is  more  probably  a  dialectic 
from  Sir  Thomas  Heevor.  The  lirst  Sir  Thomas  than  an  antiquated  word.  lis  termination,  how- 
fllwnya  said  it  was  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  1200  ever  ia  rare;  and  in  another  instance,  rucfiaip,  was 
and  odd,  aa  a  boundary,  under  tie  appellation  of  obsolete  in  Aristotle's  time  {Rhet.  itaX^, 
"the  Old  Thorn."  It  is  stated,  also,  that  it  is  As  to  the  Lycian  language,  the  alphabet  is  sud, 
mentbned  in  some  chronicle  as  Uie  thorn  round  in  the  appendix  to  Fellows,  to  resemble  partly  the 
which  a  meeting  of  insurgent  peasantry  was  held  Greek,  partly  the  Zend,  and  one  or  two  letters 
durinz  the  reign  of  Kina  John  (can  any  readers  the  ICtruscaii.  The  language  is  said  (ib.  430.)  to 
of  "'  Motes  Am  Queries    give  a  reference  to  the  resemble  the  Zeud  more  than  any  Other  known 
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Iftngu^e;  but  to  differ  Mo  much  t«  be  considered         GeneralJamea  Wolfe  (Vol.  it.,  p.  271.). — The 

as  &  dialect  of  Zend,  and  must  rank  as  a  separate  late  Admiral  Frank  Sotberon,    of  Kirklington 

laM^age.  Hall,  near  Southwell,  Notis,  was,  I  have  beard, 

Iwould  observe,   that  one  of  tbe  peculiarities  related  to  Wolfe,  and  possessed  a  portrait  and 

mentioned,  as  compared  with  all  the  Indo-Ger-  several  letters   of  bis.     Admiral  Sotberon   died 

manic  languBges — namely,  the  having  no  conso-  some  ten  years  ago,  but  his  daughter  (and  only 

nant  at  tbe  end  of  the   masculine   or   feminine  child)  married  the  present  luember  for  VVilts,  who 

Bccuaalive  —  existed  in  the  old  Latin,  as  in  the  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Sotberon,     J.  M.  W. 
Sdpionic  tombs,  "  Optimo  viro,  oinne  Loucana."  . 

Sir  Edmund  Head,  in  tie  ClasniccU  Museum,         I  have  aportraitof  Wolfe  in  my  possession.and. 

No.  II.,  considers  the  people  to  be  the  Solymi  of  I  believe,  the  original  from  winch  the  print,  stated 

|j(,mgj_  Q_  K,  to  be  a  scarce  and  contemporary  one,  was  t^en, 

,     '         „  ,       „         ,,r  1    ■•  r,-,  ■,        T  which  furnishes   tbe   frontispiece  to   the   second 

Altenw,   Orbu   Papa   (Vol.  ii.,  p.  497.).  —  In  -vohime   of  the  History  of  the  Canadas,   by   the 

Twjsden  a  Hittorical    Vindication  of  the  Chwch  a^j^or  of  Hochelaga.     It  fell,  singularlv  enough, 

o^  England,  p.22.  (Cambridge  edition,  1847),  I  into  my  hands  a  short  time  ])revious  lo  t&e  appear- 

"""  ance  of  the  work  in  question,  and  I  have  been 

"  After  the  erection  of  Canterbury  into  an   arch-  enabled  since  to  trace  its  possession  by  parties, 

bishopric,  the  bishops  of  that  see  were  lield  jansi  oJtt-  gmj  amongst  them  members  of  my  own    family. 

Tin,  orhi,  pap^,  as  Urban  II.  styled  them.  f^^  ^  very  lengthened  period.     The  artist  I  have 

In  a  note,  Willinra  of  Malmesbury   (De  Geslig  not  been  able  to  discover;  but  perhaps  some  poa- 

Poniif,  lib.  i.  in  Anselm.,  p.  223.  1. 33.)  is  referred  gesaor  of  the  print,  should  tbe  name  appear,  will 

to  as  authority  for  the  above  statement.    Urban  II.  afford  this  information, 
was  pope  from  1087  to  1099.                   C.  W.  G.  C.  A.  P.  (Great  Yarmouth.) 

Car™,^;.,  (Vol.  iv.,   p.  208.). -Your  querist         ^  ^         ,      ,     e„„t^i„^,,  .^^^ral 

W.  B.  H.  wilt  perhaps  accept  the  following  partial  ^^^^i^^^JJ^  ,„  ,1.^  subjeJt  of  General  Wolfe, 

solution  ot  his  ouestion,  wtiicn  nas  oeen  communi-  .         ,  ^i^n-.  i.iti        i 

,    ,  ,     „     ^  'p  .1-  ,■   ™-  u  J  I  send  you   the   following  story,  which  I  heard 

cated  to  me  by  one  of  your  own  aistiniruiBnea  .  ■',    ,  j        °  ji      &  >■  a 

Stl.  Solum,  p„bli,h.d  by  D».ller.,n  «»U.r  the  ^o"'  ?  ,■>";''  >"'  'T'  7"^f  1°  K'  '°" 

foUowiDg  title,  Cl™».  4b&,«.fc  .(  Pon^re,  "•"""■1  jf  t™  »  H"  'I'J  "1>°  "  ^f  ■"- 

uc  J  lu™.^,     ».  o,  .     u,  Saria  which  it  should  take.     Her  answer  was,  "A 

"Cetie  horrible   chanson,  la   CarinaRnole,  est  un  diamond  necklace;"   and  ber  reason,  because  she 

monument  cuneux  de  la  folie  demagogique,  et  nous  la  „^  going  to  be  married  to  another  person,  and 

donnons  pour  fe>te  voir  avec  quelle  poesiebrutale  on  such  an  ornament  would  be  useful.     My  informant, 

eicitait  lepeuple.     i,lle  eut  ..ne  vogueen  .Aoul  1792,  ^hose  birtli,  according  to  tbe  FeeroM,  was  in  1766, 
Spoque  i  laquelle  YuisXyr    fut  m,s  au  Te^^^^^^^^  ber  earlier  days,  often  me!  this  lady,  and 

tile  deunt  le  signal   et    1  accompagHement  dcs  joics  ,..      ,,  .        ■■'  ■         ri.        ... 

Kroccs  «t  di-s  executions  sanslaiiies.      On  dansut  la  descrilied  her  as  showing  remains  ot  beauty,  but  as 

Catm-smoh  dans  1e>  bahj   on  la  dansait  au  lli^itre  "»  "'^er  than  this  anecdote  would  lead  us  to  sup- 

et  aulour  de  la  guillotine.      Barrire  appelait  les  dLs-  pOSe  ber.  J.  C.  R. 

coursqu'll  nrononcnit  a  la  Conventioa.  dts  Gxrmaanokr.  ,,  m  -,i  v^'t'  <jnv         rm. 

fair,  qui  «»<  verLbUment  entrainant,  f-tait  joue  en  •^''*''"."*«    TnlAe^,^^    (\ol.  iv.,  p.  442.)^  ThiB 

p„  redouble  dan,  I.  musLque  militaire ;  mais  Bona-  ""te^  historian  and  divine  wsa  born  "  Tritten- 

parte  la  d^fentlit,  ajnsi  que  le  Ca-ira,  lors   qu'il  fut  1"^"".  "'  the  electorate  of  Treves,  in  1462.     He 

Consul.  '  became  abbot  of  Spanheim  about  1482,  where  he 

"  Ceite  chanson  parut  au  moment  oil  les  troupes  mode  a  rich  collection  of  manuscript  and  printed 
Franfaisesvensientil'cntrer  triomph.inti'sdanslaSavoie  books.  In  IfiOS  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  St. 
et  le  Piemant.  On  ignore  si  la  musiijuc  et  la  danse  James  at  Wurlzbourg.  His  writings  are  nu- 
de la  Curmjignoh  sont  originaire.'  dece  pays."  merOUS,  and  there  is  an  ample  collection  of  them 

Inthemonlhof  January,  1849,  the  General-in-  ia   tlie   Bri'iati   Museum.     In   his  Nepiac/itis   he 

Chief  of  tbe  army  of  Paris,  Changamier,  having  g'ves  an  account  of  his  life  and  studies.     He  died 

taken  vigorous  measures  to  prevent  new  tumults,  »'  ^Vurtzbo^rg  in   1516.     Ihe  learned   and  ju- 

thefirst  verse  of  the  original,  which  commences—  Vicious  Dauiiou   thus   characterises   tbe   voli™" 


,,   ,         „                                                    De  acriptoribua  eccleiiattieis :  "  Slalcro  beaucoun 
Madame  Veto  ava.t  prom.s  .v^^:,Z„.  „,  ,r. ..  Il„™.  .  L:  ftrt  utile  k 


De  faire  tgorger  toot  Pari,,"  ^^^^  ^^j  ^^^  j^^,^.^  ^^^^^  ,^^.j,  j^ 

a  thus  parodied  '■  _  on  le  consulte  encore  aujourd'hui." 

"  Changamier  avail  promia  Jjeland,  Bale,  Pits,  and  Wharton,  have  recorded 

De  faire  briler  tout  Paris,"  &c.  tbeir  obligations  to  Trithemius.     The  venerable 

Febibbqus  BiBUOPHiLrs.  Leland  quotes  liim  frequently,  under  the  name  of 
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Trittemius,  and  styles  him  "  homo  diligentisB  plan^ 
maximse,  nee  minoris  lectionis."    Bolton  Cornet. 

"John  Trytherae  was  a  German  Benedictine,  and 
Abbot  of  Hirsauge,  a.d.  1484.  He  was  the  author  of 
A  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers^  several  Letters, 
Treatises  of  Piety ,  of  Doctrine,  and  Morality,  other 
historical  works,  and  The  Chronicle  of  Hirsauge.*^ — (See 
Dufresnoy*s  Chronological  Tables.) 

It  would  appear  that  the  work  Trithemii  Col- 
lectanea de  Scriptorihus  Ecclesiasticis  has  gone 
through  several  editions  ;  and  Walch  tells  us  that 
*'  inter  omnes  ea  eminet,  quam  Jo.  Alberto  Fabricio 
debemus."  The  following  remarks  also  respecting 
Trithemius  appear  in  Walch*s  Bibliotheca  (torn.  iii. 
p.  389  ) : 

"  Incipit  Trithemius  a  Clemente  Romano ;  recenset 
scriptores  970;  ac  testatur,  se  in  opere  hoc  conficiendo 
per  septem  fere  annorum  spatium  elaborasse.  Posse- 
vinus,  Labbeus,  atque  alii,  varios  ejus  errores  chrono- 
logicos  ac  historicos  notarunt.  Quodsi  autem  rationem 
temporis  reputamus,  quo  Trithemius  vixit  scripsitque, 
causa  omnino  est,  cur  eum  ob  errata  non  reprehen- 
damus,  sed  excusemus  atque  industriam  illius  lau- 
demus." 

Cave,  also,  in  his  Historia  Literaria  (part  ii. 
p.  569.),  gives  us  a  brief  account  of  Trithemius, 
and  of  his  literary  productions. 

E.  C.  Harrington. 

Tlie  Close,  Exeter. 

The  work  of  John  Trittenheim,  De  Scriptoribus 
JScclesiasticis,  is  held  in  high  and  deserved  repute. 
(See  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin,  Med*  j^tat,^  iv. 
451.)  He  died  abbot  of  WUrtzburg,  in  1518. 
The  copy  of  A.  W.  H.  is  the  first  edition,  which 
was  published  at  Mainz  (Moguntia)  in  1494. 

C.  H. 

Sir  William  Herschel  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  391.).  —  Your 
correspondent  gives  the  quotation  about  the  star 
observed  in  Virgo,  which  he  supposes  identical 
with  Neptune,  quite  correctly,  except  in  one  very 
material  point  —  the  observer  s  name.  The  pas- 
sage in  question  will  be  found  in  Captain  W.  H. 
Smyth's  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects^  vol.  ii.  p.  264., 
and  is  extracted  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
M.  Cacciatore  of  Palermo,  in  1835,  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Sir  William.  H.  C.  K.  is  not 
the  first  person  who  has  suggested  the  identity  of 
the  objects  ;  but,  as  pointed  out  by  Captain  Smyth 
in  a  paper  on  Neptune,  in  the  United  Service 
Journal  for  1847,  Part  II.,  Neptune  must,  in  1835, 
have  been  fully  120*^  from  the  position  assigned  by 
Cacciatore  to  the  star  observed  by  him. 

J.  S.  Warden. 

Balica,  Oct.  1851. 

Dr.  Wm,  Wall  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  347.).  —  Your  de- 
cision to  exclude  any  further  contributions  upon 
the  question  of  the  "  Marriage  of  Ecclesiastics  '  is 
most  judicious.     But  ought  the  portion  of  Mr. 


Henry  Walter's  reply  respecting  Dr.  Wall  to 
pass  unnoticed  ?  Had  the  writer  referred  to  any 
of  the  biographical  dictionaries  in  ordinary  use, 
he  would  have  discovered  that  the  '*well-knowa 
Mr.  Wall  who  wrote  on  baptism "  had  conferred 
on  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  to  testify  their  high  opinion  of  his  writings. 

In  addition  to  the  Doctor  s  works  on  the  bap- 
tismal controversy,  two  books,  which  are  not  often 
met  with  now,  were  published  after  his  death, 
bearing:  the  foUowin^j  titles :  — 

"  Brief  Critical  Notes,  especially  on  the  various 
readings  of  the  New  Testament  Books.  With  a 
Preface  concerning  the  Texts  cited  therein  from  the 
Old  Testament,  as  also  concerning  the  Use  of  the 
Septuagint  Translation.  By  W.  Wall,  S.T.  P.,  author 
of  the  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  London,  1730." 
8vo.,  pp.  Ixiv.  415. 

"  Critical  Notes  on  the  Old  Testament,  wherein  the 
present  Hebrew  Text  is  explained,  and  in  many  places 
amended,  from  the  ancient  Versions,  more  particularly 
from  that  of  the  LXXII.  Drawn  up  in  the  order  the 
several  Books  were  written,  or  may  most  conveniently 
be  read.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  large  Introduction, 
adjusting  the  Authority  of  the  Masoretic  Bible,  and 
vindicating  it  from  the  objections  of  Mr.  Whiston,  and 
the  Author  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  By  the  late  learned  William  Wall,  D.  D., 
Author  of  the  History  of  Infant  Baptism.  Now  first 
published  from  his  Original  Manuscript.  London, 
1734."     2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  Ixi.  307.  354.  v. 

These  are  valuable  works,  explaining  many 
difficult  expressions.  John  I.  Dredge. 

Parish  Registers  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  232.).  —  J.  B.  is 
referred  for  the  acts  of  parliament  relating  to 
"  Parish  Registers,"  to  Burn's  History  of  Parish 
Registers,  1829.  This  work  has  been  out  of  print 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  but  may  be  seen  in  many 
public  libraries.  J.  S.  B. 

Compositions  during  the  Protectorate  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  406.).  —  W.  H.  L.  will  probably  find  what  he 
wants  in  a  small  volume,  easily  met  with,  entitled 
A  Catalogue  of  the  Lords,  Knights,  and  Gentlemen 
that  have  compounded  for  their  Estates,  London, 
1655,  r2mo. ;  or  another  edition,  enlar<red,  Chester, 
1733,  8vo.  (See  Lowndes,  vol.  i.  p.  363.)         H.  F. 

General Moyle  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  443.). — Major  General 
John  Moyle,  who  died  in  1738,  and  was  buried  at 
Rushbrooke,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  John  Moyle,  of  Wimborne  Minster,  co. 
Dorset,  by  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir 
Giles  Eyre,  Kt.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  General  Moyle,  by  his  wife,  who  was  Isa- 
bella daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Davers,  of  Rush- 
brooke, Bart.,  had  a  family  of  five  sons  and  one 
daughter ;  the  latter  married  Samuel  Horsey,  Bath 
king-at-arms.  G.  A.  C. 

Descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt  (Vol.iv.,  p.  343.). 
—  A.  B.  may  be  right  as  to  there  being  "  some 
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little  confusion  in  Burke*s  excellent  work."  There 
certainly  is  no  ^*  little  confusion  "  in  A.  B.*s  com- 
munication. 

Margaret  Beaufort,  successively  Countess  of 
Richmond  and  Derby,  the  mother  of  King 
Henry  VII.,  was  the  only  child  of  John  Beaufort, 
the  tirst  Duke  of  Somerset. 

What  can  A.  B.  mean  by  "  Henry,  Edmund, 
and  John,  successively  dukes  of  Somerset,"  to 
whom  he  conjectures  Margaret  Beaufort  might 
have  been  sister  ?  There  were  not  three  brothers 
Beaufort  successively  dukes  of  Somerset ;  nor  were 
there  ever  three  successive  dukes  of  Somerset 
named  Henry,  Edmund,  and  John ;  though  there 
certainly  was  a  succession  of  John,  Edmund,  and 
Henry,  they  being  respectively  father,  uncle,  and 
cousin  of  Margaret. 

John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  who  had  been 
created  Marquis  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  wjis,  on 
his  death  (1410),  succeeded  in  the  earldom  of 
Somerset  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry  Beaufort,  who 
dying  without  issue  (1418),  the  second  son,  John 
Beaufort,  succeeded  to  this  earldom.  He  was 
created  Duke  of  Somerset  (1443),  and  on  his  death 
without  male  issue  (1444),  the  dukedom  became 
extinct ;  but  the  earldom  of  Somerset  descended 
to  his  brother,  Edmund  Beaufort,  Marquis  of 
Dorset  (the  third  son  of  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of 
Somerset),  who  was  afterwards  (1448)  created 
Duke  of  Somerset.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Alban*s  (1455),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Henry  Beaufort,  who  was  beheaded  in 
1463.  He  is  said  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his 
next  brother,  Edmund  Beaufort;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  fact  were  so,  and  the  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  dukedom  became  extinct  by 
the  attainder  of  Duke  Henry  in  1463. 

"  The  second  and  last  Duke  John,"  alluded  to 
by  A.  B.,  is  altogether  a  myth  :  the  last  Beaufort 
Duke  of  Somerset  was  either  Henry  or  Edmund ; 
and  there  was  but  one  Duke  John,  and  he  was  not 
the  "  second  and  last,"  but  the^r*^  duke. 

C.  H.  COOPBB. 
Cambridge. 

Church  of  St,  Benet  Fink  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  407.).  — 
I  think  some  account  of  the  inscriptions,  or  of 
their  having  been  transcribed,  will  be  found  in  the 
OentUmans  Magazine,  as  well  as  of  those  removed 
by  the  destruction  of  the  church  of  St.  MichaeVs, 
Croohed  Lane^  in  order  to  make  the  approaches  j 
for  New  London  Bridge ;  there,  also,  I  think  I  ; 
have  seen  some  account  of  the  inscriptions  in  the 
church  pulled  down  for  the  erection  of  the  Mavk  : 
of  Kngljand.   The  preservation  of  the  monumental 
records  of  the  dead  has  been  so  frequently  suggested 
in  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  that  I  will  not  occupy 
space  by  urging  further  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  scheme   proposed  for  the  transcription    and 
preservation  of  inscriptions  on  monuments   and 


grave-stones.  The  numeroos  churches  which,  in 
these  days,  are  undergoing  alterations  and  repairs, 
call  for  your  continued  exertion  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject you  have  already  submitted  for  the  purpose 
in  former  numbers.  The  ancient  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Lambeth,  has  just  been  rebuilt,  and  many 
of  the  monumental  tablets  will  of  necessity  be 
removed  from  their  former  sites,  and  grave-stones 
may  disappear.  The  venerable  Ashmole  lies  at 
the  entrance  of  the  old  vestry,  under  a  flat  stone  ; 
and  outside,  a  short  distance  from  the  window, 
lies  Tradescant,  under  a  large  altar- tomb  in  a 
state  of  decay  I  G. 

When  the  church  of  St.  Bene't  Fink  was  pulled 
down,  to  make  room  for  the  new  Royal  Exchange 
in  1844,  the  monumental  tablets,  &c.  were  re- 
moved to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  s-le- Poor  in  Old 
Broad  Street,  to  which  parish  the  former  is  now 
annexed.  J.  R.  W. 

Bristol. 

Coins  of  Vabalatkus  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  255.  427.).  — 
An  article  on  the  coins  of  the  Zenobia  family  ap- 
peared in  the  Revue  Numismatique,  1846,  vol.  xi. 
p.  268.     The  writer  of  that  article  says  — 

"  II  est  impossible  de  rendrecomptedu  mot  CPAIAC 
ou  CPIAC,  qui  precede,  sur  quclques  pieces,  le  nom 
de  Vabalatkus.  La  meme  observation  s'applique  aux 
medailles  Latines  du  meme  prince,  doiit  le  nom  est 
suivi  d'un  certain  nombre  de  lettres,  VCRIMDR  ou 
VCRIIVID  auxquelles  on  s*est  efforce  inutilement  de 
trouver  un  sens." 

w.w. 

Engraved  Portrait  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  443.).  —  This  is 
the  portrait  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  and  was  engraved 
by  W.  Sherwin.     The  verses  underneath  are  — 

**  Here  you  may  see  an  honest  face, 
Arm*d  against  Envy  and  Disgrace, 
Who  lives  respected  still  in  spite 
Of  those  that  punish  them  that  write." 

It  is  mentioned  in  The  Catalogue  of  English 
Heads,  by  Jos.  Ames,  p.  57.        John  I.  Dredgb. 

"  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness "  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  256.).  — The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews says  (ch.  x.  v.  22.) : 

"  Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assur- 
ance of  fuith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water." 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  the  proverb  in 
question  arose  from  the  above  text,  in  which  a 
pure  conscience,  a  necessary  condition  of  godliness^ 
is  immediately  followed  by  an  injunction  to  clean- 
liness. H.  T. 

Cozens  the  Painter  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  368.).  —  I  would 
refer  your  correspondent,  for  the  few  particulars 
known  of  him,  to  Edwards's  Anecdotes  of  Paintings 
1808  (in  continuation  of  Horace  Walpole's  AneC' 
dotes),  p.  120. 
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Comub's  chief  patrons  were  Wm.BeckforJ, Esq., 
of  Ponthill ;  G.  Baker,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard ; 
John  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  Bognor;  and  the  Earl  of 
Harewood  (of  hia  time).  If  your  correspondent 
wishes  to  see  some  few  fine  specimens  of  bis  works, 
Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Hamilton  Terrace,  and 
Charles  Sa^willeBalc,Esq.,  of  Cambridge  Terrace, 
possess  some  Terj  fine  ones,  Mr.  J.  Heyivood 
Hawkins  has  at  Bogtior  his  father's  collection. 

Cozens's  fine  drawings  are  very  uncommon,  and 
he  is  now  liltle  known,  though  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Water-Colour  School  and  of  the  highest 
ability.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  published  portrait 
of  him;  your  correspondent's  portrait  of  him  by 
Pine  is  therefore  interesting.  Pine  was  Cozens's 
mother's  brother.  Fbancis  Gbaves. 

In  addition  to  the  opinion  ascribed  to  Mr.  Turner, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  late  John  Cctnstable, 
R.A.,  spoke  of  Cozens  as  "  Ihe  greatest  of  land- 
scape-painters." I  cannot  at  present  give  a  refe- 
rence to  Leslie's  Life  of  Comlable,  but  am  sure 
that  this  saying  occurs  there  more  than  once. 

J.  C.  E. 

Whig  and  Torn  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  57.  281.).  — In 

addition  to  what  has  appeared   in  "  Notes  and 

QuBBiEs"  respecting  the  etymology  of  these  terms, 

I  send  you  a  note  of  what  Lingard  says  on  the 

"  Tlie  celehraled  party  name  Targ  is  derived  from 
loringhint,  to  pursue  for  tlie  sake   of  plunder.     The 

refusing  to  suliinil  to  Crom«-ell.  retired  into  bogs  and 
fastnesses,  formed   bodies  of  armed   men,  supporting 

which  Ibey  committiid  on  the  occupiers  of  their  estates. 
They  were  called  Rapcras  and  Tana." 

"  It  was  during  Ihe  reign  of  Charles  II.  tliat  the 
appellations  of    l¥h!g  and    Tori/  became  permanently 

aHiied  to  the  tivo  great  palllical  parties The  first 

had  long  been  given  to  the  Covenanters  on  the  west  of 
Scotland,  and  was  supposed  to  convey  a  charge  of  sedi- 

Philip  S.  Kino. 

Prince  Rupert's  Drops  (Vol.  iv.,  pp. 234. 274.).— 
In  your  reply  to  the  Query  respecting  these  drops, 
you  state  tliat  it  is  not  certain  in  what  country 
tliey  were  invented ;  I  way  therefore  mention  that 
the  French  call  ihem  larmes  Bataviques,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  made  in  Jlolland ; 
Irom  whence  some  were  sent  to  Paris  in  1636,  to 
the  Swedish  minister  there,  M.  Chanut. 

I'uiLiP  S.  King. 

Deep  WeU  near  Barated  Downs  (Vol.  IV. ,p.3\ 5.). 
—  I  aui  well  acquainted  with  the  country  imme- 
diately south  of  the  Bansted  Downs,  and  can  give 
W.  S,  G.  some  Information  about  tlie  wells  there, 

I  know  no  country  where  there  is  so  great  a 


scarcity  of  water.  The  nearest  stream  is  a  small 
branch  of  the  Mole,  which  baa  its  rise  some  three 
miles  off^  just  beyond  Mersthaoi  (pronounced 
"  Meestrum").  The  ponds  are  very  few  and 
shallow,  so  that  the  inhabitants  have  to  rely  on 
wells  for  their  water.  Wells,  however,  are  an 
expensive  luxury,  and  appertiun  only  to  the  better- 
most  dwellings.  I  know  several  labourers'  cot- 
tagea  distant  upwards  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
well  or  pond;  they  use  what  water  they  catch, and 
when  that  is  gone,  shift  as  they  best  can, — most 
commonly  do  without.  This  scarcity  of  water 
may  be  the  reason  why  a  district  within  fifteen 
miles  of  London  is  so  thinly  populated. 

The  country  is  very  hilly,  and  even  the  valleys 
are  some  height  above  the  level  of  London. 
Woodmansterne  is  said  to  be  the  highest  point  ia 
Surrey  next  to  Leith  Hill, 

Most  of  the  farm-houses  and  superior  cottages 
have  wells,  and  many  of  these  are  of  considerable 
depth.  There  is  one  just  at  the  foot  of  Bansted 
Downs  (and  consequently  in  the  valley),  which  is 
120  feet  deep.  After  a  dry  summer  this  well  is 
very  low,  and  after  a  second  quite  empty.  This 
is  about  the  general  depth  of  the  valley  wells. 
There  is  one  in  the  railway  valley,  below  Cbipsied 
Church,  some  100  feet  deep;  I  have  never  known 
it  dry.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  last,  the 
Londoti  and  Brighton  railway  runs  in  a  very  deep 
cutting, — 1  have  been  told  the  deepest  railway 
cutting  in  England, — and  great  fears  were  enter- 
tEiined  that  this  deep  cutting  would  drain  this  and 
several  nei^^hbouring  wells.  The  only  way,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  railway  affected  the  wells,  was 
to  cut  right  through  one,  parts  of  which  may  still 
be  seen  m  the  embankment. 

It  is  not  always  the  case  that  a  deep  well  will 
drain  its  shallow  neighbours.  At  the  Feathers 
Inn,  at  Merstham,  is  a  well  cut  in  the  solid  chalk, 
160  feet  deep ;  this  was  quite  out  the  other  day, 
while  two  or  three  wells  not  fifty  yards  off,  each 
thirty  feet  deep,  had  plenty  of  water. 

Of  course  the  wells  on  the  hills  are  much 
deeper  than  those  in  the  valleys.  At  a  farm  called 
Wood  Place,  some  three  miles  from  Bansted,  is  a 
well  365  feet  deep ;  it  is  never  actually  out  of 
water ;  lour  pair  of  bands  are  needed  to  raise 
the  bucket. 

At  a  farm  called  Portnals,  about  a  mile  from 
Bansted,  is  the  deep&'t  well  I  know  in  these  parts; 
a  horse  is  required  to  draw  the  water.  It  is  some 
460  feet,  and,  I  have  been  told,  generally  some- 
what low.  All  these  wells  are,  I  believe,  in  the 
chalk. 

In  this  part  of  Surrey  are  some  wells  said  to  be 
500,  600,  or  even  700  feet  deep. 

^V.  S.  Q.  may  find  some  resemblance  between 
the  above  and  the  one  he  wants,  else  there  is  uo 
truth  in  n  well.  ; 

I  fear  I  am  taking  more  of  your  space  thim  my 
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subject  merits.    I  will  therefore  briefly  conclude 
with  a  Query.  ^ 

Where  are  the  deepest  wells  in  England  ? 

P.  M.  M. 

Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  396.).— Is 
Mrs.  Mary  Anne  ClarJte  really  dead  ? 

She  was  alive  two  years  since,  and  was  then 
living  with  her  son,  Colonel  Clarke,  somewhere  on 
the  Continent.  Colonel  Clarke  is  an  officer  of  the 
line,  and  is  universally  respected. 

I  obtained  the  above  information  from  a  friend 
and  brother  officer  of  the  Colonel.  Fm. 


Upton  Court  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  315.).  — 
Miss  Mitford  gives  a  most  interesting 
Upton  Court  in  the  Ladies^  Companion 
1850,  which,  as  I  know  the  place  well, 
be  perfectly  correct.  A  short  extract 
unwelcome : 


My  friend 
account  of 
for  August 
I  believe  to 
may  not  be 


"  Fifty  years  ago  a  Catholic  priest  was  the  sole  in- 
habitant of  this  interesting  mansion.  His  friend,  the 
late  Mrs.  Lenoir,  Christopher  Smart's  daughter,  whose 
books,  when  taken  up,  one  does  not  care  to  put  down 
again,  wrote  some  verses  to  the  great  oak.  Her  nieces, 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friends,  possess  many 
reliques  of  that  lovely  Arabella  Fermorof  whom  Pope, 
in  the  charming  dedication  to  the  most  charming  of  his 
poems,  said  that  '  the  character  of  Belinda,  as  it  was 
now  managed,  resembled  her  in  nothing  but  beauty.' 

♦*  Amongst  these  reliques  are  her  rosary,  and  a  por- 
trait, taken  when  she  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age.  The  face  is  most  interesting:  a  high,  broad 
forehead ;  dark  eyes,  richly  fringed  and  deeply  set ;  a 
straight  nose,  pouting  lips,  and  a  short  chin  finely 
rounded.  The  dress  is  dark  and  graceful,  with  a  little 
white  turned  back  about  the  neck  and  the  loose  sleeves. 
Altogether  I  never  saw  a  more  charming  girlish  por- 
trait, with  so  much  of  present  beauty  and  so  true  a 
promise  of  more,  — -  of  that  order,  too,  high  and  intellec- 
tual, which  great  poets  love.  Her  last  surviving  son 
died  childless  in  1769,  and  the  estate  passed  into 
another  family. 

"  Yet  another  interest  belongs  to  Upton;  not  indeed 
to  the  Court,  but  to  the  Rectory.  Poor  Blanco  White 
wrote  under  that  roof  his  first  work,  the  well-known 
Dohlado's  Letters;  and  the  late  excellent  rector,  Mr. 
Bishop,  in  common  with  the  no  less  excellent  Lord 
Holland  and  Archbishop  Whately,  remained,  through 
all  that  tried  and  alienated  other  hearts,  his  fast  friend 
to  his  last  hour." 

The  portrait  of  Arabella  Fermor  is  in  Reading, 
purchased  at  a  sale  at  Upton  Court  many  years 
ago,  when  the  property  changed  hands. 

Julia  H.  Bock.ett. 

Southcote  Lodge. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  SALES,  CATALOGUES,  ETC. 

Of  the  value  of  broadsides,  flying  sheets,  political 
squibs,  popular  ballads,  &c.  few  can  doubt ;  while  the 
advantage  of  having  these  snatches  of  popular  literature. 


when  collected,  deposited  in  some  public  and  easily 
accessible  library,  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who 
may  have  had  occasion  to  trespass  on  the  time  and 
attention  (readily  as  they  may  be  afforded  to  parties 
entitled  to  claim  them),  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
Ma<];dalene,  when  requiring  to  consult  the  matchless 
collection  of  ballads,  penny  merriments,  and  chap 
books,  deposited  in  their  library  by  Samuel  Pepys, 
These  remarks  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  very 
handsome  quarto  volume  entitled  Catalogue  of  Procla- 
mations^ Broadsides,  Ballads,  and  Poems  frresented  to  the 
Chetham  Library,  by  J.  O.  Hal li well,  Esq.  As  this 
catalogue  is  limited  to  one  hundred  copies,  and  has 
been  printed  for  private  circulation  only,  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  announcing  that  it  contains  an 
enumeration  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  documents 
of  the  classes  specified,  many  of  them  of  very  considera- 
ble interest,  which  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Halliwell  has 
enabled  him  to  gather  together,  and  which  his  liberality 
has  led  him  to  deposit  in  the  Chetham  Library.  We 
have  marked  several  articles  to  which  we  propose  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  at  some  future  mo- 
ment ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Halliwell  Col- 
lection in  the  Chetham  Library,  is  one  which  will 
hereafter  be  frequently  referred  to,  and  consulted  by, 
literary  men. 

If  the  Popular  Mythology  of  these  islands  is  ever  to 
be  fitly  recorded,  its  most  important  illustration  will 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Grimm  and  his  fellow- 
labourers.  How  zealously  they  are  pursuing  their 
search  after  the  scattered  fragmentsof  the  great  mytho- 
logical system  which  once  prevailed  in  Germany  is 
shown  by  a  new  contribution  to  its  history,  which  has 
just  been  published  by  J.  W.  Wolf,  under  the  title  of 
Beitr'dge  zur  Deutschen  Mythologie  :  I,  G otter  und  Got- 
tennen.  In  this  volume  the  reader  will  find  not  only 
much  that  is  new  and  interesting  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  the  great  mythic  heroes  and  heroines, 
but  very  valuable  supplements  on  the  subject  of  Super- 
stitions and  Popular  Charms. 

Mr.  D' Alton,  the  author  of  The  History  of  Drogheda, 
is  about  to  dispose  of  his  Historical,  Topographical,  and 
Genealogical  MS.  Collections.  They  occupy  upwards 
of  200  volumes,  and  comprise,  on  the  plan  of  Watt's 
Bibliotheca,  copious  references  to,  and  extracts  from 
Records,  Hegistries,  Pleadings,  Wills,  Funeral  Monu- 
ments, and  Manuscript  Pedigrees.  They  are  to  be 
sold  wholly,  or  in  lots,  as  classified  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  D' Alton's  Annals  of  Boyle, 

Messrs.  Ellis  and  Son,  watchmakers,  of  Exeter,  have 
published  a  very  interesting  Map  showing  the  Time 
kept  hy  Public  Clocks  in  various  Towns  in  Great  Britain, 
Among  many  other  curious  notes  which  may  be  made 
on  this  subject,  we  may  mention  that  it  is  Sunday  in 
Inverness  and  Glasgow  nearly  seventeen  minutes  earlier 
than  at  Plymouth;  and  it  will  be  1852  in  Liverpool 
eleven  minutes  before  it  will  be  so  in  Bristol. 

Messrs.  Cook  and  Hockin,  of  289.  Strand,  have  pre- 
pared a  cheap,  but  very  complete  Chemical  Chest, 
to  accompany  Stockhardt's  Principles  of  Chenustry 
illustrated  by  Simple  Experiments,  recently  published  by 
Bohn  in  his  Scientific  Library. 
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BOOKS  AND   ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED    TO    PURCHASE. 

Times  Newspaper,  1835  to  1840,  or  any  of  those  years,  in  Vols,  or 
Numbers 

FuasLBiN,  JoH.   Conrad,   Bbytrage   zur   Erlautbruno    drr 

KiRCHRN-RBPORMATlONS-OBSCHtCHrB    DE8  ScHWEITZBRLANUBS. 

5  Vols.  Zurich,  1741. 
The  Complaynt  op  Scotland.    7s.  6d.  will  be  given  for  a  good 

complete  copy. 
Southey's  Edition  op  Cowpbr.    Vols.  X.  XII.  XIII.  XIV. 
Journal    op  the  Geological  Society  op   Dublin.      Vol.   I. 

Part  I.    (Several  copies  are  wanted,  and  it  is  believed  that 

many  are  lying  in  London  or  Dublin. ) 
Mitpord's  History  op  Grbbcb.    Vol.  VI.    Cadell,  1822.  8vo. 
Willis's  Architecture  op  the  Middle  Ages.  15«.  will  be  given 

for  a  copy 
Fludd  (  Robert,  M.D.)  alias  Ds  Fluctibus,  called  the  Searcher. 

Any  of  his  works. 
Behmbn's  (Jacob)  Genesis. 
Law's  Appeal,  ike. 
Law's  Appeal  Case  op  Reason. 

%•  Letters,  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carnage  free^ 


to  be   sent    to  >fK.  Bell,  Publisher 
QUERIES,*'  186.  Fleet  Street. 


of   "NOTES  AND 


Permanent  Enlargement  op  "Notes  and  Queries."— /n 
compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  many  of  our  correspondents^  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  ready  insertion  to  the  /teplies  which 
ire  receive  to  their  Queries,  we  propose  to  enlarge  our  Paper  per- 
tnanenity  to  24  pages  ;  making  it  32  pages  when  occasion  requires. 
This  change,  called  for  moreover  by  the  increase  qf  our  corre~ 
tpondence  consequent  on  our  increased  circulation,  will  take  place 
on  the  3rd  of  January  next,  when  we  shall  comtnence  our  Fifth 
Voltinie.  From,  that  day  the  price  of  our  paper  will  be  Ad.  for  the 
unstamped,  and  Hd.  for  stamped  copies.  By  this  arrangement  we 
shall  render  unnicessary  the  double  or  Sixpenny  Numbers  now 
issued  nearly  every  month  ;  thus  avoiding  a  good  deal  of  occasional 
confusion,  and  rendering  the  price  of  the  enlarged  "  Notes  and 
Queries  "for  the  whole  year  very  little  more  than  it  is  at  present. 

We  hape  to  apologize  to  many  of  our  correspondents,  more 
especiaUi/  our  Querists,  for  the  non-insertion  of  their  communica- 
tions. But  we  have  been  anxious  at  the  close  of  our  f'clume  to 
insert  as  many  Replies  as  possible.  We  hope,  with  the  New  Year, 
and  our  neuf  arrangements,  to  rettder  such  explanations  as  the 
present  unnecessary. 

We  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  omit  our  usual  list  of  Replies 
Received. 

Errata.  —  Paze  343,  No.  105,  for  "  Beltrus  "  read  •'  Beltr«6 ;  " 
for  '•  Kilbarchum"  read  "  Kllbarchao." 


Handsome  Christmas  Present  and  New  Tear's  Gift. 
BY  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

THE  COMPLETE  OFFfCIAL  DESCRIPTIVE 
AND  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  the  GREAT  EX- 
HIBITION of  the  WORKS  of  INDUSTRY  of  ALL  NATIONS,  1851. 
In  Three  liandsome  Volumes,  price  Three  Guineas. 

"This  Catalogue  is  the  only  one  that  will  at  all  times  have  the  power 
of  recalling  to  recollection  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Crystal 
Palace."—  ^M«nasum. 

*'  We  predict  for  the  Official  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  a  standard  reputation.  It  has  an  enduring  in- 
terest in  the  mass  of  valuable  information  of  almost  every  description 
which  it  contain?-.    Every  object  in  the  collection  will  be  found  noted 

down  and  described  with  the  amount  of  particularity  due  to  it." 

Times. 

This  Work  is  also  published  in  Five  Parts:  —  Parts  I.  and  II.  price  10s. 
each  ;  and  Farts  III.  IV.  and  V.  price  \5a.  each. 

2.  HUNT'S  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  GREAT 

EXHIBITION.    In  Two  Volumes,  price  6s. 

"  One  of  the  most  popular  mementoes  and  histories  of  the  actual  ga- 
thering of  the  nations,  —^t/ienceum. 

3.  THE   OFFICIAL    SMALL    CATALOGUE. 

*•  Finally  Corrected  and  Improved  Edition,"  with  Indexks  and  Priced 
Lists,  &c.,  price  7».  Od. 

SPICER  BROTHERS,  Wholesale  Stationers. 
WM.  CLOWES  AND  SON&,  Printers. 

OFFICIAL  CATALOGUE  OFFICE,  29.  New  Bridge  Street,  Black- 
firiars;  and  of  all  Booksellers.; 
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ANNUITY  SOCIETY, 

3.  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  LONDON. 
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Directors. 


H.  Edgeworth  Bicknell,  Esq. 
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Bankers.  -.Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Co..  Charing  Cross. 

VALUABLE  PRIVILEGE. 

POLICIES  effected  in  this  Office  do  not  become  void  through  tempo- 
rary diliiculty  in  paying  a  Premium,  as  permissi  tn  is  given  upon  appli- 
cation to  suspend  the  payment  at  interest,  according  to  the  conditfoni 
detailed  in  the  Prospectus. 

Specimens  of  Rates  of  Premium  for  Assnrin?  100^,  with  a  Share   in 
three-fourths  of  the  Profits  :  — 

Asre 
ir      -      -      -      - 

28        ...        ■ 
27       -       -       -        . 

ARTHUR  8CRATCHLEY,  M.A.,  F.R.A.8.,  Actuary. 

Now  ready,  price  in«.  M.,  Second  Edition,  with  material  additions, 
INDUSTRIAL  INVESTMENT  and  EMIGRATION  x  being  a 
TRKATISE  on  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES,  and  on  the 
General  Principles  of  Land  Investment,  exemplified  in  the  Cases  of 
Freehold  Land  Societies.  Building  Companies,  &c.  With  a  Mathema- 
tical Appendix  on  Comnound  Interest  and  Life  Assurance.  By 
ARTHUR  SCRATCHLEY,  M.A.,  Actuary  to  the  Western  Life  As- 
surance Society,  3.  Parliament  Street,  London. 
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HISTORICA.L  COINCIDENCES. 
Barclay  and  Perkins. 

Have  you  ever  amused  yourself  by  tracing  his- 
torical parallels  ?  did  you  ever  note  how  often  one 
age  reflects  the  character  of  another,  so  that  the 
stage  of  real  life  seems  to  us  at  intervals  as  a  the- 
atre on  which  we  see  represented  the  passions  of 
the  past,  its  political  tendencies,  and  monied  spe- 
culations; the  only  chanire  being  that  of  costume, 
and  a  wider  but  more  modified  method  of  action  ? 
So  true  it  is  that  men  change,  institutions  vary, 
and  that  human  nature  is  always  the  same.  The 
church  reproduces  its  Laud,  the  railway  exchange 
its  Law,  the  bench  has  its  Mansfield,  the  Horse 
Guards  its  greater  Marlborough,  and  Newgate  its 
Mrs.  Brownrigg.  We  have  giants  as  great  as 
King  Charles's  porter,  and  a   Tom  Thumb   wh  > 


would  have  frightened  the  very  ghost&  of  all 
departed  Jeffery  Hudsons, — a  class  not  generally 
accused  of  fear,  except  at  daybreak,  —  by  his  un- 
equalled diminutiveness.  Take  the  great  questions 
which  agitate  the  church  and  the  senate-house, 
which  agitated  them  in  the  sixteenth,  during  much 
of  the  two  following  centuries,  and  you  will  find 
the  same  theological,  political,  commercial,  and 
sanitary  questions  debated  witii  equal  honesty, 
equal  truth,  and  similar  prospects  of  satisfactory 
solution.  I  confess,  however,  that  for  one  his- 
torical coincidence  I  was  unprepared;  and  that 
*'  Barclay  and  Perkins,"  in  the  case  of  assault  upon 
a  noted  public  character,  should  have  an  historical 
antecedent  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has  caused 
me  some  surprise.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
recall  to  your  attention  how  B.arclay  and  Perkins 
were  noised  about  on  the  occasion  of  the  attack  on 
General  Haynau.  The  name  of  the  firm  was  as 
familiar  to  our  lips  as  their  porter : 

"  Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 
With  such  a  heady  currance.* 

There  had  been  no  similar  emevte,  as  I  was  told 
by  a  civic  wit,  since  the  days  of  "Vat  T^^ler." 
Now  let  me  remind  you  of  the  Barclay  and  Per- 
kins and  the  other  Turnham  Green  men's  plot, 
who  conspired  to  assault  and  assassinate  King 
William  IIL  Mind,  the  coincidence  is  only  in 
name.  The  historic  parallel  is  rather  of  kind  than 
event,  but  it  is  not  the  less  remarkable  when  we 
consider  the  excitement  twice  connected  with  these 
names.  The  character  of  James  II.  may  be 
described  as  the  villainy  of  weakness.  It  possessed 
nothing  of  elevation,  breadth,  or  strength.  It  was 
this  weak  obliquity  whioh  made  him  deceive  his 
people,  and  led  them  to  subvert  the  laws,  supplant 
the  church,  and  to  become  a  tyrant  in  the  name 
of  religious  liberty.  His  means  to  recover  the 
throne  were  as  mean  as  the  manner  of  its  desertion 
was  despicable.  He  tried  cajolery,  it  failed ;  the 
bravery  of  his  Irish  soldiers,  it  was  unavailin<r. 
He  next  relied  on  the  corruptiim  of  Russell,  the 
avarice  of  Marlborough ;  but  as  these  men  were 
to  be  bought  as  well  as  sold,  he  put  his  trust 
finally  in  any  villain  who  was  willing  to  be  hired 
for  assassination.  In  1692  M.  de  Grandval,  a 
captain  of  dragoons,  was  shot  in  the  allied  camp, 
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who  confessed  that  Kirtg  James  at  St.  Germain, 
in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  had  engaged  him  to 
shoot  King  William.  Four  years  later  James 
had  contrived  another  plot.  At  the  head  of  this 
were  Sir  George  Barclay  and  Sir  William  Perkins, 
and  under  their  guidance  twenty  men  were  engaged 
to  assist  in  the  assassination  of  King  William. 
The  plan  was  as  follows.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  king  to  hunt  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Latten,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brentford,  and  they  de- 
signed to  surprise  the  king  on  his  return  at  a 
hollow  part  of  the  road  between  Brentford  and 
Turnhara  Green,  one  division  of  them  being 
placed  behind  some  bushes  and  brushwood  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Green.  Some  of  your  cor- 
respondents may  perhaps  fix  the  spot ;  but  as  the 
Green  extended  then  far  beyond  what  it  now 
does,  I  suspect  it  was  about  the  road  leading  to 
Gunnesbury;  the  road  itself  I  recollect  as  a  boy 
seeing  much  elevated  and  improved.  The  design 
failed,  two  of  the  gang  betrayed  the  rest, — Bar- 
clay escaped,  but  Perkins  and  some  others  were 
hung.  Jeremy  Collier  attended  tliem  on  the 
scaffold,  and  publicly  gave  them  absolution  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  by  imposition  of  hands,  for 
ail  their  sins.  I  need  not  describe  to  you  the 
excitement  caused  by  this  plot  of  Barclay  and 
Perkins :  the  event  connected  with  their  names, 
as  at  our  later  period — 

"  Was  a  tlieme  of  all  conversation ; 
Had  it  been  a  pillar  of  church  and  state, 
Or  a  prop  to  support  the  whole  dead  weight, 
It  could  not  have  furnished  more  debate 

For  the  heads  and  tails  of  tlie  nation." 

James  closed  the  drama  becomingly;  he  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  a  paper,  the 
style  of  which  has  been  well  described  as  the 
"  euphemism  of  assassination."  The  road  between 
Turnljam  Green  and  Kew  was  long  after  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  "  Barclay  and  Perkins." 

S.H. 


REMAINS   OF    KING   JAMES    II. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  an  authentic  document, 
obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Pickford, 
Her  Majesty's  consul  in  Paris,  is  communicated  to 
the  publisher  of  "Notes  and  Queries,"  in  the 
belief  that  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  questicms  raised  by  the 
articles  in  Nos.  46.  48.  and  5Q.  of  that  valuable 
publication. 

This  document  is  an  "Extract  from  the  Register 
of  the  Deliberation  of  the  Municipal  Council  of 
St.  Germain-en-Laye,"  dated  July  12,  1824,  con- 
taining the  official  report,  or  proces-verbal^  of  the 
discovery  made  that  day  of  three  boxes,  in  which 
were  deposited  a  portion  of  the  remains  of  King 
James  II.  and  of  the  Princess  Louise-Marie,  his 
daughter. 


The  "annexes"  referred  to,  of "  the  respective 
dates  of  September  16  and  17,  a.d.  1701,  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  royal  corpse  at  that 
time.  With  respect  to  its  fate,  after  its  removal 
from  the  English  Benedictine  convent  in  Paris 
in  1793,  as  mentioned  in  the  article  No.  46.,  it  is 
most  probable  that  it  shared  the  fate  of  other 
royal  relics  exhumed  at  the  same  disastrous  period 
from  the  vaults  of  St.  Denys,  which  were  scattered 
to  the  winds,  or  cast  into  a  common  pit. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  epitaph  given  in 
the  same  document,  and  mentioned  as  being  such 
as  it  had  existed  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye,  had  disappeared  before  the  date  of  the 
"Extract  from  the  Register."  It  probably  was 
destroyed  during  the  first  fury  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  1793:  — 

"  R<?publique  Fran9aise. 
"  Liberte,  Egalit6,  Fraternity. 


"  Ville  de  Saint  Germain-en-Laye. 


**  Extrait  du   R^gistre  des   Deliberations  du   Conseil 

Municipal. 


**  Seance  du  12  Juillet,  1824. 


**  Aujourd*hui  lundi  douze  Juillet  mil  huit  cent 
vingt-quatre,  trois  heures  de  relevee,  nous  Pierre 
Danes  de  Montardat,  ancien  Colonel  de  Cavalerie, 
chevalier  de  Tordre  royal  et  militaire  de  St.  liouis, 
Maire  de  la  ville  de  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  ayant  ^t^ 
informe  par  MM.  les  Architectes  de  la  nouvelle 
%lise  de  cette  ville,  que  ce  matin,  vers  sept  heures,  en 
faisant  la  fouille  de  I'emplacenient  du  nouveau  cloclier 
dans  i'ancienne  chapellc  des  fonds,  on  avait  decouvert 
successivemeiit  trois  boites  en  plomb  de  dif!erentes 
formes,  placees  tres  pres  les  unes  des  autres,  et  dont 
Tune  desquelles  portait  une  inscription  gravee  sur 
une  table  d^^tain,  constatant  qu'elie  contient  partie  des 
restes  du  roi  Jacques  Stuart  Second,  Roi  d*AngIeterre, 
d'Ecosse  et  d*Irlande.  Nous  sommes  transports  sur  le 
lieu  susdesigne  accompagne  de  M.  le  Comte  Bozon 
de  Talleyrand,  Lieutenant  General  honoraire.  Grand* 
Croix  de  Tordre  de  St.  Louis,  Gouverneur  du  ChAteau 
de  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  de  M.  Jean  Jacques  CoUig- 
non,  cure  de  cette  paroisse  royale,  de  MM.  Malpiece 
et  Moutier,  architectes  de  la  nouvelle  Sirlise,  de  M. 
Rigault,  secretaire  de  la  Mairie,  et  de  MM.  Voisin, 
Perrin,  Baudin,  de  Beaurepaire  (le  comte),  Dusouchet, 
Galot,  Decan,  Dupuis,  Jeulin,  Journet,  Griveau,  Du- 
four,  Delaval,  Casse  et  Barbe,  membres  du  Conseil 
Municipal,  et  de  M.  Morin,  Commissaire  de  Police, 

•*  Ou  etant,  nous  avons  reconnu  et  constat^ ; 

"  1°.  Que  la  premiere  des  trois  boites  susdites 
(figure  A)  etait  en  plomb  de  0™.  35*^.  carrSs  et  C"». 
18  centimetres  de  hauteur,  recouverte  d'une  plaque  en 
meme  de  0".  22  centimetres  carrSs,  sous  laquelle 
plaque  on  a  trouv6  une  table  en  Stain  de  0"*.  20  cen- 
timetres de  haut,  Om.  15<=.  de  large,  portant  cette 
inscription :  — 


f^ 
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**  *  Ici  est  une  portion  de  la  chair  et  des  parties 
nobles  du  eorps  de  tr^s  haut,  tres  puissant, 
ires  excellent  Prince  Jacques  Stuart,  second  du 
nom,  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  ;  naquit  le 
XXIII  Octobre  MDCXXXIII,  d^c6de  en 
France,  a  St.  Germain-en- Laye,  le  XVI  Sep- 
tembre  MDCCI.* 

**  Au  bas  de  la  plaque  sont  emprelntes  ses  armes. 

'*  Cette  boite  est  en  partie  mutiiee :  elle  contient 
plusieurs  portions  d'ossements  et  des  restes  nou  encore 
consommls. 

**  La  deuxieme  boite  (figure  B)  circuluire  est  aussi 
en  plomb  de  0".  34  centimetres  de  diametre  et  0™.  30*. 
de  hauteur  et  d^couverte. 

"  La  troisidme  boite  (figure  C)  de  0***.  30*'.  carres  et 
0**.  25  centimetres  de  hauteur  est  aussi  en  plomb  et 
ferm^  de  toutes  parts  k  I'exception  d'un  trou  oxyde. 

'*  Ces  deuf  dernieres  boites  ne  paraissent  contenir 
que  des  restes  consommes.  Ces  trois  boites  ont  ete 
enlev^es,  en  presence  de  toutes  les  personnes  denommees 
an  present,  avec  le  plus  grand  soiu  et  transportees  dans 
le  Tr^sor  de  la  Sacristie. 

**  Ensuite  nous  avons  fait  faire  aux  archives  de  la 
Mairie  les  recherches  n^cessaires,  et  nous  avons  trouve 
sur  le  registre  de  I'annee  1701  a  la  date  du  16  Sep* 
tembre,  les  actes  dont  copies  seront  jointes  au  present 
proces- verbal,  aiiisi  que  TEpltaphe  du  lioi  Jacques,  et 
qui  constatent  que  partie  de  ses  entrailles,  de  son  cer- 
veau  avec  les  poumons  et  un  peu  de  sa  chair,  sont  restes 
en  depot  dans  cette  6glise  pour  la  consolation  des 
peuples  tant  Franyaisqu' Anglais,  et  pour  conserver  en 
ce  lieu  la  memoire  d*un  si  grand  et  si  r^ligieux  prince. 

<*  Les  autres  boites  sont  sans  doute  les  restes  de  la 
Princesse  Louise  Marie  d'Angleterre  et  fille  du  Roi 
Jacques  Second,  dec6dee  a  St.  Germain  le  17  Avril, 
1712,  ainsi  que  le  constate  le  registre  de  cette  annee, 
qui  indique  qu*une  partie  des  entrailles  de  cette  Prin- 
cesse  a  6t^  d^posee  pres  des  restes  de  son  pere. 

**  De  tout  ce  que  dessus  le  present  a  6t6  redige  les 
sus-dits  jour,  mois  et  an,  et  sign^  de  toutes  les  per- 
sonnes y  denommdes. 

'*  (Ainsi  sign^  k  la  minute  du  proces- verbal. ) 


**  Suivent  les  annexes. 
*•  Du  seize  Septembre  mil  sept  cent  un,  a  trois  heures 
et  vingt  minutes  apres  midi,  est  decede  dans  le  chateau 
Tierl  de  ce  lieu,  tres  bant,  tres  puissant  et  tres  r^- 
ligieuz  Prince  Jacques  Stuart,  second  du  nom,  Roi 
d'Angleterre,  d'Ecosse  et  d'Irlande,  kga  de  67  ans 
11  mots,  egalement  regrette  des  peuples  de  France  et 
d'Angleterre,  et  surtout  des  habitans  de  ce  lieu  et  autres 
qui  avaient  ^te  temoins  oculaires  de  ses  excellentes 
vertus  et  de  sa  religion,  pour  laquelle  11  avait  quitte 
toutes  ses  couronnes,  les  cedant  a  un  usurpateur  d6- 
natur6,  ayant  mieux  aime  vivre  en  bon  chretien  eloigne 
de  ses  etats,  et  faire  par  ses  infortunes  et  sa  patience, 
triompher  la  religion  catholiqtie,  que  de  regner  lui- 
m&tAe  au  milieu  d*un  peuple  mutin  et  heretique.  Sa 
demi^re  maladie  avait  dur4  quinze  jours,  pendant 
lesquels  il  avait  re^u  deux  fois  le  St.  Viatique  et 
Textreme  onction  par  les  mains  de  Messire  Jean  Fran- 
cois de  Benoist,  Doeteur  de  la  Maison  de  Sorbonne, 
prMur  et  cure  do  ce  lieu,  son  propre  pasteur,  avec  des 


sentimens  d*une  humility  profonde,  qu*apres  avoir  par- 
donn6  a  tons  tes  siens  rebelles  et  ses  plus  cruets  en- 
nemis,  il  demanda  meme  pardon  a  ses  officiers,  s'il  leur 
avait  donne  quelque  sujet  de  chagrin.  II  avait  donn^ 
aussi  des  marques  de  sa  tendresse  et  religion  au  Ser6- 
nissime  Prince  de  Gal  les,  son  fils,  digne  h^ritier  de  ses 
couronnes  aussi  bien  que  de  ses  vertus,  auquel  il  re- 
commanda  de  n*avoir  jamais  d'autre  regie  de  sa  con- 
duite  que  les  maximes  de  TEvangile,  dlionorer  toujours 
sa  tres  vertueuse  mere,  aux  soins  de  laquelle  il  le  lais- 
sait,  de  se  souvenir  des  bontes  que  Sa  Majesty  tres 
chretienne  lui  avait  toujours  t^moign^  et  de  plut<)t 
renoncer  a  tons  ses  6tats  que  d'abandonner  la  foi  de 
Jesus-Christ.  Tout  le  peuple  tant  de  ce  lieu  que  des 
environs  ont  eu  la  consolation  de  lui  rendre  les  derniers 
devoirs  et  de  la  visiter  pour  la  derniere  fois  en  son  lit 
de  parade,  ou  il  demeura  vingt-quatre  heures  expose  en 
vue,  pendant  lesquelles  11  fut  assiste  du  clerg4  de  cette 
eglise,  des  reverends  peres  Recollets  et  des  Loges,  qui 
ne  cesseront  pas  de  prier  pour  le  repos  de  Tame  de  cet 
illustre  heros  du  nom  chretien  que  le  Seigneur  recom- 
pense d'une  couronne  ^ternelle. 

"  Signe,  P.  Parmentjer,  Secretaire." 

**  Du  dix-septieme  jour  (meme  annee)  sur  les  huit 
heures  et  demie  du  soir,  fut  enleve  du  chateau  vieil  de 
ce  lieu,  le  corps  de  tres  haut,  tr^s  puissant  et  r^ligieuK 
monarque  Jacques  Stuart,  second  du  nom,  Roi  d'Ai)- 
gleterre,  d'Ecosse  et  d'Irlande,  apres  avoir  et6  embaum^ 
en  la  maniere  accoutumee,  pour  etre  conduit  aux 
Reiigieux  Bencdictins  Anglais  de  Paris,  faubourg  St. 
Jacques,  accompagne  seulement  de  soixante  gardes  et 
trois  carosses  a  la  suite,  ainsi  qu'il  avait  ordonne  pour 
donner  encore  apres  sa  mort  un  exemple  de  dctacfae- 
ment  qu'il  avait  eu  pendant  sa  vie  des  vanit^s  du  monde, 
n'^tant  assist^  que  de  ses  aumoniers  et  de  Messire 
Jean  Francois  de  Benoist,  pretre,  Doeteur  de  la  Maison 
de  Sorbonne,  prieur  et  cure  de  ce  lieu,  son  propre  pas- 
teur, qui  ne  Tavait  point  abandonn^  dans  toute  sa  ma- 
ladie. I'ayant  console  dans  tons  ses  maux  d'une  maniere 
edifiante  et  autant  pleine  d'onction  qu'on  puisse  desirer 
du  pasteur  zjle  pour  le  salut  de  ses  ouailles.  Son  coeur 
fut  en  meme  terns  porte  dans  1' Eglise  des  Religieuses 
de  Chaillot ;  une  partie  de  ses  entrailles.  de  son  cerveau, 
avec  ses  poumons  et  un  peu  de  sa  chair,  sont  restes  en 
depot  dans  cette  eglise,  pour  la  consolation  des  peuples 
tant  Francais  qu' Anglais  et  pour  conserver  en  ce  lieu 
la  memoire  d'un  si  grand  et  si  reiigieux  prince. 

*'  Signe,  P.  Parmentier,  Secretaire." 

"  Epitaphe  de  Jacques  Second,  Roi  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  telle  qu'elle  existait  dans  TEglise  de  St. 
Germain-en- Lay  e :  — 

*'  *  A.  Regi  Regum 

felicique  memoriae 

Jacobi  II.  Majoris  Brltanniae  Regis 

Qui  sua  hie  viscera  condi  voluit 

Conditus  ipse  in  visceribus  Christi. 

Fortitudine  bellica  nulli  secundus, 

Fide  Christiana  cui  non  par? 

Per  alteram  quid  non  ausus? 

Propter  alteram  quid  non  passus  ? 

Ilia  plus  quam  heros 

Ista  prop^  martyr. 


^Maaaa*rriiniH**i'iT 
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Fide  fortis 
Accensu9  periculis,  erectus  a^versis. 


Nemo  Rex  magis,  cui  regna  quatuor 
AngUa,  Scotia,  Hibernia — Ubi  quartum? 

Ipse  sibi. 

Tria  eripi  potuere 

Quartum  intactum  mansit. 

Prlorum  deferv$iu,  Exercitus  qui  defecerunt 

Postremi  tutelae,  virtutes  nunquam  transfugs^ 


Quin  nee  ilia  tria  erepLa  pmnino. 

Instar  Regnorum  est  Ludovicus  hospes 

3arcit  aniicitia  talis  tantae  sacrilegia  pertidiag, 

Imperat  adhuc  qui  sic  exulat. 


Moritur,  ut  vixit,  fide  planus 

£6que  advolat  quo  fides  ducit 

Ubi  nihil  perfidia  potest. 


Non  fletibus  hie,  canticls  locus  est, 
Aut  si  flendum,  flenda  Anglia.* 


"  Pour  copies  con  formes,  Le  Mai  re  de  St.  Qermain,"  &c. 

The  authenticity  of  the  signature  attested  by 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul  in  Paris,  Dec.  11, 
1850. 


SHETLAND   FOLK    LORE, 

The  Wresting  Thread. — AVlien  a  person  has  re- 
ceived a  sprain,  it  is  customary  to  apply  to  an  in- 
dividual practised  in  casting  the  "  wrested  thread." 
This  is  a  thread  spun  from  black  wool,  on  which 
are  cast  nine  knots,  and  tied  round  a  sprained  leg 
or  arm.  During  the  time  the  operator  is  putting 
the  thread  round  the  affected  limb,  he  says,  in  a 
muttering  tone,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
understood  by  the  bystanders,  nor  even  hj  the 
person  operated  upon  — 

*^  The  Lord  rade  (rode). 
And  the  foal  slade  (slipped) ; 
He  lighted, 
An  she  righted. 
Set  joint  to  joint*, 
Bone  to  bone. 
And  sinew  to  sinew, 
Heal  in  the  Holy  Ghost's  name  !!  1* 

Ringv^orm  — The  person  affected  with  ringworm 
takes  a  little  ashes  between  the  forefinger  and 
thumb,  three  successive  mornings,  and  before 
taking  any  food,  and  holding  the  ashes  to  the  part 
affected,  says  — 

[*  This  charm  is  remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to 
an  early  German  one  found  by  Grimm  in  a  MS.  of  the 
tenth  century,  originally  published  by  him  in  J  842, 
and  to  be  found,  with  references  to  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
Flemish,  and  this  Scottish  version,  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  Deutsche  Mythologies  s.  1181-2. — Ed.] 


"  Jlingworm  \  ringworm  red  I 
Never  mayst  thou  spread  or  speed, 
But  aye  grow  less  and  less, 
And  die  away  among  the  ase  (ashes).** 

Bum,  —  To  cure  a  burn,  the  following  words 
are  used :  — 

"  Here  come  I  to  cure  a  burnt  sore ; 
If  the  dead  knew  what  the  living  endure. 
The  burnt  sore  would  burn  no  more.*' 

The  operator,  after  having  repeated  the  above, 
blows  his  breath  three  times  upon  the  burnt  place. 

Elf  shot. — A  notion  is  prevalent,  that  when  a 
cjow  is  suddenly  taken  jU,  she  is  elfshot ;  that  is, 
that  a  kind  of  spirits  called  "  trows,"  different  in 
their  nature  from  fairies,  have  discharged  a  stone 
arrow  at  her,  and  wounded  her  with  i^.  Though 
no  wound  can  be  seen  externally,  there  are  dif- 
ferent persons,  both  male  and  female,  who  pretend 
to  feel  it  in  the  flesh,  and  to  cure  it  by  repeating 
certain  words  over  the  cow.  They  also  fold  a 
sewing  needle  in  a  leaf  taken  from  a  particular 
part  of  a  psalm  book,  and  sew  it  in  the  hair  of 
the  cow ;  which  is  considered  jiot  only  as  an  infal- 
lible cure,  but  which  also  serves  as  a  charm  against 
future  attacks.  This  is  nearly  allied  to  a  practice 
which  was  at  one  time  very  prevalent,  and  of 
which  some  traces  may  perhaps  still  exist,  in  what 
would  be  considered  a  more  civilised  part  of  the 
country,  of  wearing  a  small  piece  of  the  branch  of 
the  rowan  tree,  wrapped  round  with  red  thread, 
and  sewn  into  some  part  of  the  garments,  to  guard 
against  the  eflfects  of  an  "  evil  eye,"  or  witchcraft : 

"  Rowan-tree  and  red  thread 
Puts  the  witches  to  their  speed." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterhead,  there  lived, 
a  fQw  years  ago,  a  famous  exorcist,  whose  ances- 
tors had  for  several  generations  practised  the  same 
profession.  He  was  greatly  resorted  to  by  parties 
m  the  Buchan  district,  for  curing  elfshot  cattle, 
cows  whose  milk  had  been  surreptitiously  taken 
away,  to  recover  stolen  property  and  find  out 
thieves,  and  put  a  stop  to  "  cloddings."  This 
latter  description  of  diablerie^  is  just  a  repetition 
of  the  Cock  Lane  ghost's  tricks,  and  occasionally 
yet  occurs.  On  one  occasion  the  exorcist  was 
bearded  in  his  own  den :  for  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  a  terrible  "  clodding"  took  place  at  a 
farm-house  in  the  parish  of  Longside,  a  mile  or 
two  from  his  own  ;  it  defied  the  united  efforts  of 
priest  and  layman  to  lay  it,  and  the  operator  was 
called  in,  and  while  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his 
most  powerful  exorcisms,  was  struck  on  the  side  of 
his  head  with  a  piece  of  peat.  The  annoyance 
continued  a  fevr  weeks,  and  then  ceased  altogether. 
In  the  parish  of  Banchory  Ternan,  about  seven 
years  ago,  a  "  clodding"  took  place,  which  created 
considerable  sensation  in  the  district. 

DUNBOSSNESS. 


Dec.  27.  1851.] 
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Minor  HattS* 

Names  of  Places  in  Normandy  and  Orkney,  — 
In  reading  Depping*s  History  of  the  Norman  Ma- 
ritime Expeditions^  my  attention  was  directed  to 
Appendix  IX.  vol.  ii.  p.  339.,  "Des  Noins  Topo- 
graphiques  de  Normandie  dont  Torigine  est  etran- 
gere."  Many  of  the  names  given  there  resemble 
those  in  Orkney.     I  note  a  few  of  them. 

Depedal.  Deepdale,  a  secluded  valley  near 
Kirkwall ;  Dah^  Icelandic,  a  valley. 

Auppegard,  Eppegard  in  Normandy ;  Kongs- 
garth,  Herdmansgarth  in  Orkney ;  Icelandic 
Gardr,  a  field,  an  enclosure. 

Cape  La  Hogue,  derived  by  M.  Depping  from 
hougr,  a  promontory  ;  Hoxay  in  Orkney,  hougs  and 
ay,  an  island.  Haugs-eid,  isthmus  of  the  hillock, 
is  another  derivation. 

Cherbourg,  Dep.  p.  331.;  Suhm,  in  a  note  ap- 
pended, finds  the  root  in  his  tongue,  skiair,  sheer ; 
Icelandic  Sker,  a  sea-rock,  the  Orkney  Skerry,  an 
islet  covered  at  high  water. 

Houlmes,  near  Rouen ;  the  Orkney  Holm^  a 
small  island  generally  uninhabited. 

Yvetot ;  Toft  common  in  Orkney. 

Bye,  a  dwelling,  is  the  Orkney  Bu  or  Boo,  a 
pure  Icelandic  word. 

Other  instances  could  be  given ;  and  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  this  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  invaders  of  Orkney  and  Kormandy  were 
the  same  people  at  the  same  period,  and  the 
better  preservation  of  the  Norse  tongue  in  Orkney 
is  readily  to  be  accounted  for.  In  Normandy  the 
lanafuasje  of  the  invaders  was  lost  in  the  French 
m  a  very  short  space  of  time,  while  the  Norse 
continued  the  language  of  Orkney  and  Zetland 
during  their  subjection  to  the  Norwegian  earls 
for  a  period  of  60Q years ;  and  only  last  year,  1850, 
it  was  that  an  old  man  in  Unst  in  Zetland,  who 
could  speak  Norse,  died  at  the  age  of  ei";hty-seven 
years ;  and  except  there  be  in  Foula  (toiigla,  the 
fowls'  island,  called  Thule  in  the  Latin  charters 
of  its  proprietors)  a  person  living  who  can  speak 
it,  that  old  tongue  is  extinct  in  Britain.    W.  H.  F. 


iHtiior  C^uerteij. 

357.  Meaning  of  Ploy  des.  —  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
roan  who  has  directed  his  attention  to  the  folk  lore 
of  Lancashire  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  55,)  can  tell  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ploydes  in  the  following  rhythmical 
proverb.  The  three  parishes  of  Prescot,  Huyton, 
and  Childwall  adjoin  each  other,  and  lie  to  the 
east  of  Liverpool :  — 

*'  Prescot,  Huyton,  and  merry  Childow, 
Three  parish  churches,  all  in  a  row ; 
Prescot  for  mugs,  Huyton  for  ploydes, 
|And  Childow  for  ringing  and  singing  besides." 

St.  Johns. 


358.  Green-eyed  Monster,  —  Whence  the  origin 
of  the  "  Green-eyed  Monster "  ?  The  Italians 
considered  a  green  iris  beautiful,  thus  Dante 
makes  Beatrice  have  "  emerald  eyes ; "  again,  the 
Spaniards  are  loud  in  their  praise.  Whence, 
then,  the  epithet  in  its  present  sense  ?  ? 

359.  Perpetual  Lamp, — The  ancient  Romans  are 
said  to  have  preserved  lights  in  their  sepulchres 
many  ages  by  the  oiliness  of  gold,  resolved  by  art 
into  a  liquid  substance.  And  it  is  reported  that, 
at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  there  was  a  lamp  found  that  had 
then  burnt  in  a  tomb  from  about  300  years  after 
Christ,  nearly  1200  years. 

Two  of  these  subterranean  lamps  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Museum  of  Rarities  at  Leyden  in  Holland. 
One  of  these  lamps,  in  the  papacy  of  Paul  III., 
was  found  in  the  tomb  of  Tullia,  Cicero's  daughter, 
which  had  been  shut  up  1550  years. 

From  2nd  edit,  of  N.  Bailey,  <pi\6\oyos,  1731. 

B.B. 

360.  Family  of  Butts,  —  A  very  great  favour 
would  be  conferred,  if  any  of  your  antiquarian 
correspondents  would  give  me  information  respect- 
ing the  family  of  Butts  of  Thornage,  co.  Norfolk, 
of  which  were  Sir  William  Butts,  physician  to 
Hen.  VIH. ;  and  Robert  Butts,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  afterwards  of  Ely.  The  principal  object  of 
the  querist  is  to  know  whether  this  family  sprang 
from  that  of  But,  Butte,  or  Butts,  which  attained 
great  civic  eminence  in  Norwich  during  the 
thirteenth  and  two  following  centuries.    Cowgill. 

361.  Greek  Names  of  Fishes, —  Can  any  of 
your  learned  correspondents  inform  me  upon  what 
authority  the  Greek  names  of  fishes  occurring  in 
the  following  verses  from  the  Vespce,  493,  are 
translated  "  sprats"  and  "  mackerel?"  I  have  only 
Donnegan's  very  unsatisfactory  compilation  here, 

"  '/)>'.)uV  uprjrou  rts  oppws,  jJLejjLSpddas  54  /*/)  04\ri, 

0UT05  oipuvuv  €otx'  6.vdpci)Vos  iirl  rvpoLVvibi,^*  &c. 

NlC^ENSIS. 

362.  Drimmnitavichillichatan, — Some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  there  used  to  appear  regularly  in 
the  Aberdeen  and  Belfast  Almanack's  list  of  fairs, 
one  held  annually  at  the  above  place  in  the  month 
of  May.  Could  any  correspondent  inform  me 
where  it  is  situated?  I  think  it  is  in  Argyle  or 
Inverness-shires ;  but  should  like  to  know  the 
precise  locality,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  work 
to  which  I  have  access  at  present.  X.  Y.  Z. 

363.  Chalk-back  Day,  —  At  Diss,  Norfolk,  it  is 
customary  for  the  juvenile  populace,  on  the 
Thursday  before  the  third  Friday  in  September 
(on  which  latter  day  a  fair  and  "session"  for 
hiring  servants  are  held),  to  mark  and  disfigure 
each  other's  dress  with  white  chalk,   pleading  a 
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prescriptive  right  to  be  mischievous  on  "chalk- 
back  day.'*  Does  such  a  practice  exist  elsewhere, 
and  what  is  its  origin  ?  S.  W.  Rix. 

Beccles. 

364.  3foravian  Hymns.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  an  account  of  the  earlier  editions 
of  the  Moravian  hymns  ?  In  the  Oxford  Maga- 
zine for  July,  1769,  some  extraordinary  specimens 
are  given,  which  profess  to  be  taken  from  "  a  book 
of  private  devotions,  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Moravians."  One  of  them  is  — 

"  To  you,  ye  wounds,  we  pay 
A  thousand  tears  a-day, 
That  you  have  us  presented 
With  many  happy  virgin  rows. 
Since  the  year  forty, 
Pappa  I  mamma ! 
Your  hearts  Flamlein, 
Brother  Flamlein, 
Gives  the  creatures 
Virgin  hearts  and  features." 

The  others  look  still  more  like  burlesque.  I 
cannot  find  them  in  any  Moravian  hymn-book 
which  I  have  seen  ;  and  have  searched  the  British 
Museum  in  vain  for  that  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  Oxford  Magazine.  Are  they  genuine,  or  a 
fabrication  of  Anti-moravians  ?  P.  H. 

365.  Rural  and  Urban  Deans.  — The  name  and 
office  of  rural  dean  is  familiar  to  every  one ;  but 
may  I  ask  your  clerical  readers  in  London,  or  in 
any  other  of  the  large  towns  of  England,  whether 
the  office  of  dean  is  still  existino:  amonor  them ;  or 
have  the  urban  deans  altogether  ceased  to  be 
chosen  and  to  act  ?  W.  Eraser. 

366.  Ducks  and  Drakes. — When  a  man  squan- 
ders his  fortune,  he  is  said  in  vulgar  parlance  to 
"  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  money."  Does 
this  odd  expression  allude  to  the  thoughtless 
school-boy  practice  of  throwing  stones  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  a  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the 
water,  whose  elastic  quality  causes  them  fre- 
quently to  rebound  before  they  sink?  In  my 
younger  days  this  amusement  (so  to  speak)  was 
called  "  ducks  and  drakes."  M.  W.  B. 

Bruges. 

367.  Vincent  Kidder.  —  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
by  any  information  respecting  the  descent  of 
Vincent  Kidder  of  Aghaboe  in  the  Queen's  County, 
Ireland,  who  held  a  commission  as  major  in  Crom- 
well's army.  He  married  Ellen  Loftus,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Thos.  Loftus  of  Killyan,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Adam  Loftus,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 
and,  in  1670,  had  a  grant  of  forfeited  lands  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  sprang  from  a  family  of  that  name  in 
Sussex.  His  son,  also  named  Vincent,  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  Gottingham's  remment  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  Master  of  the  Goldsmith's  Company  in 
Dublin  in  1696,  and  High  Sheriff  of  Dublin  in 


1718.     He   married   Elizabeth,   the   daughter   of 

Proudfoot,  and  left  issue.     I  shall  be  glad  of 

any  information  as  to  the  marriage  of  the  last- 
named  Vincent,  and  as  to  the  family  of  Proudfoot. 

C.  (Streatham.) 

368.  House  at  Welling.  —  Every  one  who  has 
travelled  on  the  carriage-road  between  London 
and  Erith  must  have  noticed  at  the  end  of  the 
village  of  Welling  an  old-looking  house,  with  high 
garden  walls,  and  a  yew  hedge  about  thrice  the 
height  of  the  walls.  It  is  said  that  one  of  our 
English  poets  once  inhabited  this  house ;  but  who  f 
is  a  Query  to  which  no  one  seems  able  to  give  an 
answer.  Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  corre- 
spondents may  have  a  Note  on  the  subject,  and 
would  kindly  furnish  it.  It  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  Young,  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts ;  but  this  again  is  denied  by  others.     B. 

369.  Shropshire,  Price  of  Land. — What  was  the 
average  number  of  years'  purchase  at  which  land 
sold  in  Shropshire  and  Montgomery  between  1770 
and  '80?  Is  there  any  book  where  information  on 
this  subject  can  be  found  ?  B.  R.  I. 

370.  Legcd  Time. — The  town  clerk  of  Exeter,  a 
short  time  since,  in  reply  to  the  question  **  What 
is  legal  time  ?  "  said,  that  "  one  of  the  courts  of 
law  had  decided  (in  reference  to  a  young  lady 
becoming  of  age  in  London)  that  St.  Paul's  was 
so."  Now  St.  Paul's,  as  well  as  all  other  Lon- 
don clocks,"  keeps  Greenwich  time.  Query,  /* 
St.  Paul's  time  legal  time  ?  Is  it  so  because  it  is 
the  cathedral  clock  of  London,  or  because  it 
is  a  commonly  recognised  standard  of  time  for 
London  ?  Exon. 


;Wtnor  ^uztitii  ^n^^ioere^. 

Thorns  of  Dauphine. — What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  proverb  mentioned  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor: 

"  The  Thorns  of  Dauphine  will  never  fetch  blood,  if 
they  do  not  scratch  the  first  day?'* — Sermon  XVI, 
"  Of  Growth  in  Sin,"  p.  319.   Lond.  1678.  fol. 

Rt. 

Warmingtou. 

[Montaigne,  in  his  Essay s^  book  i.  chap,  Ivii., 
quotes  this  proverb,  and  gives  a  clue  to  its  meaning. 
He  says ;  "  For  my  part  1  believe  our  souls  are  adult 
at  twenty,  as  much  as  they  are  ever  like  to  be,  and  as 
capable  then  as  ever.  A  soul  that  has  not  by  that 
time  given  evident  earnest  of  its  force  and  virtue  will 
never  after  come  to  proof.  Natural  parts  and  excel- 
lences produce  what  they  have  of  vigorous  and  fine 
within  that  term,  or  never : 

*  Si  Tespine  non  picque  quand  nai, 
A  pene  que  picque  jamai,' 

as  they  say  in  Dauphiny."] 

Inscription  at  Lyons,  —  In  Bishop  Burnet's 
Travels  (1685),  he  mentions  a  monumental  in- 
scription which  he  saw  at  Lyons,  of  a  certain  lady, 
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In  George's  Westerham  Journal  is  a  curious 
account  of  Mrs.  Wolfe  adopting  a  young  man 
named  Jacob  AVolfe,  and  of  Lord  Amherst  ob- 
taining, by  her  representations,  a  place  of  700/. 
a-year  for  him.  It  is  extracted  from  Trusler's 
Memoirs ;  but  being  too  lengthy  for  insertion  in 
"  Notes  and  Qderieb/'  I  will  copy  it  out,  if  5. 
■wishes  to  have  it. 

In  Thackery's  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  is 
mentioned  the  following  anecdote,  which  I  have 
often  seen  otherwise  applied :  George  II.  was  once 
expressing  his  admiration  of  Wolfe,  when  some 
one  observed  that  the  General  was  mad.  "  Oh  ! 
mad  is  he  ?"  said  the  King;  "  then  I  wish  he  would 
bite  some  of  my  other  generals."  Other  informa- 
tion occurs  in  the  same  work. 

I  have  learnt  that  a  family  named  Wolfe  was 
settled  at  Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  obituary  of  Sylvanus  Urban  for 
1794,  p.  770.,  records  the  death  of  the  lady  of 
Thomas  Wolfe,  Esq.,  of  that  place.  Does  this 
give  a  clue  as  to  tlie  county  in  which  George 
Wolfe  settled  ? 

I  had  intended  to  have  applied  myself  to  "Notes 
AND  Queries"  relative  to  our  hero ;  and  though 
I  have  been  anticipated,  I  will  still  endeavour  to 
follow  up  my  enquiries,  and  all  I  can  obtain  shall 
be  at  the  service  of  5-»  in  the  hope  that  something 
substantial  may  be  done  to  rescue  from  the  com- 
parative oblivion  the  life  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  sons.  H.  G.  D. 


(( 


FLEMISH   ACCOUNT. 


M 


(Vol.  i.,  p.  8.) 

The  following  examples  may  serve  as  further 
illustrations  towards  determining  the  origin  and 
use  of  the  expression. 

I,   "  Within  this  hall  neither  rich  nor  yett  poore 
Wold  do  for  me  ought  although  I  shold  dye. 
Which  seeing,  I  gat  me  out  of  the  doore, 
Where  Flemynges  began  on  me  for  to  cry, 
*  Master,  what  will  you  copen  or  by  ? 
Fyne  felt  hattes,  or  spectacles  to  reede  ? 
Lay  down  your  silver,  and  here  you  may  speede'" 
Minor  Poems  of  Lydgate   [1420].    London, 
Lackpenny.     Ed.  Per.  Soc.    1840,  p.  105. 

This  is  curious,  as  indicating  that  the  word 
"  Fleming,"  in  the  fifteenth  century,  had  become 
almost  synonymous  with  "  trader." 

II.  ^*  Julia.  I  have  heard  enough  of  England  :  have 
you  nothing  to  return  upon  the  Netherlands  ? 

*'  Beamont  Faith,  very  little  to  any  purpose.  He  has 
been  beforehand  with  us,  as  his  countrymen  are  in  their  \ 
Trade,  and  taken  up  so  many  vices  for  the  use  of 
England,  that  he  has  left  almost  none  for  the  Low 
Countries."  —  Dryden's  Dutch  at  Amboyna^  Act  il. 
So.  8. 

•*  Tower8on»    Tell  *em  I  teal  that  service  with  my 
blood ; 


And,  dying,  wish  to  all  their  factories. 
And  all  the  famous  merchants  of  our  isle. 
That  wealth  their  generous  industry  deserves. 
But  dare  not  hope  it  with  Dutch  partnership.'* 

Ibid.   Act  V.   Sc.  last. 

III.  "Yet,  Urswick, 

We'll  not  abate  one  penny,  what  in  Parliament 
Hath  freely  been  contributed  ;  we  must  not : 
Money  gives  soul  to  action.      Our  competitor 
The  Flemish  counterfeit,  with  James  of  Scotland, 
Will  prove  what  courage  need  and  want  can  nourish, 
Without  the  food  of  fit  supplies." 

Ford  [1634],  Perkin  fVarbeck,   Act  III.    Sc.  L 

*'  Cuddy.  Yes,  I  was  ten  days  together  there  the  last 
Shrove-tide. 

"  2nd  Clown.  How  could  that  be,  when  there  are  but 
ceven  days  in  the  week  ? 

"  Cuddy.  Prithee,  peace  1  I  reckon  stila  nova  as  a 
traveller ;  thou  understandest  as  a  freshwater  farmer, 
that  never  saw*st  a  week  beyond  sea.  Ash  any  soldier 
that  ever  received  his  pay  but  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
heHl  tell  thee  there  are  Eight  days  in  the  week  there  hard 
by.  How  dost  thou  think  they  rise  in  High  Germany, 
Italy,  and  those  remoter  places?" — Rowley,  Decker, 
and  Ford,   Witch  of  Edmonton,  Act  III.   Sc.  1. 

"  This  passage  is  explained  by  the  following  lines 
of  Butler : 

*  The  soldier  does  it  every  day, 
Eight  to  the  week,  for  sixpence  pay.* " 

Note  by  the  Editor,  Hartley  Coleridge,  in  the 
Glossary.     £d.   London  ;   Moxon,  1839. 

IV.  De  Thou  gives  the  following  anecdote,  when 
speaking  of  a  defeat,  more  disgraceful,  however, 
than  disastrous,  which  befel  the  French  on  the 
borders  of  Flanders,  A.  d.  1555,  in  which  many 
nobles  and  gentry  were  captured  by  the  Flemings : 

"  Ciim  delectus  illi  ex  cccc  peditibus  et  mcc  equiti- 
bus  conflati,  quorum  dux  erat  Jallius  ex  primaria  in 
Andibus  nobilitatae  vir,  in  hosticum  excurrissent,  et 
magnas  praedas  abegissent,  dum  redirent  solutis  or- 
dinibus  homines  ut  plurimum  militise  ignari,  inter  Ri- 
giacum  Atrebatum  et  Bapalmam,  ab  Alsimontio  loci 
illius  praefecto^ecus  viam  et  oppositam  silvam  ac  sub- 
jectum  rivum,  insidiis  except!  sunt,  et  ab  exiguo  numero 
ca?si,  ac  majorem  partem,  cum  eflfugium  non  esset  capti, 
non  sine  verborum  ludibrio,  nimirum,  Nobiles  Gallia 
non  appensos  a  Belgis  copi  I  Quod  dicebatur  allusions 
facta  ad  Monetae  aureas  Anglicanae  genus,  quod  vulgo 
nobilium  nomine  indigitatur." — Thuani  Hist,  lib.^  xvi. 
ad.  a.  1555,  torn.  i.  p.  494.   ed.  Genev.  1626. 

**  When  these  levies,  made  up  of  400  foot  soldiers  and 
1200  horsemen,  whose  leader  was  La  Jallle,  one  of  the 
principal  nobility  of  Anjou,  had  made  a  foray  on  the 
enemy's  border,  and  driven  off  an  immense  booty; 
upon  their  retreat,  which,  being  men  for  the  most  part 
utterly  ignorant  of  military  scivice,  they  conducted  with 
great  disorder,  between  Arras  and  Bapaume,  they 
were  entrapped  by  Osinand,  who  commanded  in  those 
parts,  into  an  ambuscade  set  for  them  close  to  their  line 
of  march,  with  a  wood  in  their  front  and  a  river  below 
them.  A  few  of  them  were  slain,  but  the  greater  part, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  way  of  escape,  were  taken 
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prisoners :  which  gave  occadon  to  the  fulloving  satiri- 
cil  plaj  upon  wordsi  '  That  Fltmiagt  liad  taken  French 
Noblei  uithoul  first  mrighing  themi'  The  play  on  the 
words,  of  course,  alluding  to  the  English  gold  coin 
commonly  kuonn  by  the  name  of  '  the  noble.' " 

The  last  instance  aliowa  the  common  opinion 
entertained  of  the  Flemings,  aa  being  traders  far 
too  keen  to  take  any  coin  except  it  were  of  full 
taie  am)  weight.  And  ultkongh  the  expression 
"Flemish  account"  may  have  originated  from 
their  practice  as  merchnnts,  yet,  from  the  second 
instance  quoted  from  Ford  and  Decker,  it  may 
not  unreasonably  he  inferred  that  it  received 
greater  currency  from  their  method  of  paying  the 

E.  A.  D. 


(Vol  iv.,  p.  132.) 
Mr.  Barton,  in  his  "Note"  on  Pope  and 
Flatman,  inquii-es  whether  the  coincidence  men- 
tioned by  hijn  has  been  noticed  before.  I  believe 
it  has,  by  more,  than  one  commenuttor,  and  among 
others  by  Croly  in  his  edition  of  Pope,  London, 
E.  J,  Valpy,  1835.  Dr.  Croly  introduces  the  ode 
of  "The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul,"  with  these 
remarks,  from  winch  it  will  be  seen  that  Flatman 
was  not  the  only  source  of  Pope's  inspiration : 


id  adopted  t! 
.mposilion :  - 


a  letter  t 


Bays,  'as 


calls  it.  -xBtta  from  the  bram  ; 

not  so  absolutely  inspiration  liut  (hat  I  had  in  my  head 
not  ouly  the  verses  of  Hadrian,  but  the  fine  fragment 
of  Sappho.'  Pope  omitted  to  observe  the  close  siini. 
larity  of  his  lines  to  those  of  FUlmnu,  an  obscure 
writer  of  the  century  before.  Between  his  rough  versi- 
fication and  the  polished  elegance  of  Pope  (here  can  be 
nu  comparison  ;  but  the  thoughts  are  the  same.  Prior 
'ited   Hadrian's  ode  with  more  fidelity,  but  less 


Henbi  H.  Breen. 


d  forti 


(Vol.  iv.,  p.  437.) 
I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  word  London  is  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  Loan,  "the  moon,"  and  dun, 
"a  city  on  a  hill;"  thus  Lvaadun  would  mean 
"  the  city  of  the  moon,"  i.  e.  of  "  the  temple  ol 
the  moon."  I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere,  that 
the  site  of  St.  Paul's  was  formerly  that  of  a  temple 
of  Diana :  if  this  h«  true,  it  gives  weight  to  iny 
definition  of  the  word.  I  would  also  sn<.^est  that 
the  name  of  Oreenwieh  ia  indicative  of  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  ancient  people  of  Britain  ;  as 


Orian  is  "  the  sun"  in  Celtic,  and  no  doubt  Green- 
wich could  hoaat  of  its  "  Grynean  grove." 
"  His  tihi  Grjrnffii  neraoris  dicatur  origo  ! 
Ne  quis  sit  lucus,  quo  se  plus  jactec  Apollo." 

Fbancis  Cbossi.et. 

M.  C.  E.  is  referred  to  the  two  following  pas- 
3^es  from  Fuller,  if  he  has  not  already  met  with 

■'  That  it  was  BO  termed  from  £«a  Di™.  a  temple 
of  Diana  (standing  where  now  St.  Paul's  doth)  is  most 
likely,  in  my  npiiiion."—  WoHhiei,  art.  "  London." 

•■  This  renders  their  conceit  not  unlikely  who  will 
have  London  so  called  from  £iin  JJjoi.,  which  signi- 
fieth  in  British,  'the  temple  of  Diana.'"— CKiireA 
HUtors,  i.  §  3. 

J.  Eastwood. 

The  name  of  London  is  certainly  older  than  the 
Romans,  and  is  probably,  therefore,  ns  your  cor- 
respondent says,  British.  Ila  significance,  if  any, 
therefore,  is  to  be  sought  in  Welsh.  Now,  your 
correspondent  ia  certainly  quite  wrong  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Llan  in  Welsh,  it  always  means,  here 
at  any  rate,  charch,  not  plain.  Possibly  your  cor- 
respondent was  thinking  of  Liano.  The  wor<i  is 
written  in  Welsh  Llyndan,  or  Llyndain,  which 
also  speaks  against  its  being  compounded  with 
Llan.  The  word  certainly  might  mean  anything : 
hut  I  know  of  no  satisfactory  explanation  having 
been  given  for  it  ns  yet.  The  only  words  for  town 
in  Welsh  are,  I  believe,  tre  "city,"  OTcaer  "caalle," 
-—  aa  parts  of  compound  words,  I  mean.  Sc. 

Carmarthen. 

I  cannot  think  that  M.  C.  E.'s  etymology  of 
London  is  a  correct  one ;  nor  did  I  know  that  the 
British  Uan  means  a  "level  place  generally."  I 
take  it  that  originally  Llan  meant  no  more  than 
"an  inclosure,"  as  we  see  in  luiKiiin,  "a  vineyard," 
"an  inclosure  for  vines;"  perllan,  "an  orchard" 
(literally  a  pear-yard).  As  churchyards  were  pro- 
bably for  some  time  almost  the  only  inclosures  in 
tlieir  districts,  this  will  explain  why  the  names  of 
churches  in  Wales  ho  commtmly  begin  with  Llan. 
Llanvair,  LlaniUtiil,  Llandtlo,  &c.  were  the  in- 
closures,  or  y.irds,  in  which  churches  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  St.  Iltyd,  St.  Teilo,  &c.  were  built, 
though  in  the  course  of  time  these  names  became 
applied  to  the  churches  themselves.  The  word 
don  ia  notliinjr  more  than  din,  or  dinat,  "  a  fortress," 
as  we  see  iu  Lugdunum,  Virodununi,  Londinium, 
Dumbartnn,  Dunmore,  &c. 

Old  chroniclers  say  that  the  city  of  London  was 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  surrounded  by  water,  which 
on  the  north,  north-east,  and  south  sides  spread 
out  into  considerable  lakes.  Present  names  of 
localities  in  and  about  the  City  show  traces  of  tliia. 
Finsbury  and  Moorfields  take  their  names  from 
the  fena  and  moors,  or  meres,  which  were  partially 
reclaimed  from  the  lake  which  spread  to  the  noriA 
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and  north-east,  almost  from  the  city  wall.  To  the 
south  the  Thames  extended  far  beyond  its  present 
boundary,  forming  an  extensive  lake.  jPenchurch 
Street,  Tummill  Street,  Fleet  Street,  show  that 
there  were  streams  and  fens  to  the  east  and  west. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  British  names  were  gene- 
rally descriptive  of  the  locality,  may  not  the  situ 
ation  of  old  London  furnish  a  clue  to  its  etymo- 
logy ?  Was  not  London  then  truly  and  descrip- 
tively Llyn'dariy  or  IMrt'duiL,  the  fortified  place  or 
fortress  in  or  on  the  lyn  or  lake  ? 

CUDYN   GWTN. 


Legend  of  the  Robin  Redbreast  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  164.). 

—  The  followinjj  beautiful  le^xend  of  the  Robin 
Kedbreast,  which  I  have  just  met  with,  was  quite 
new  to  me.  If  you  think  it  likely  to  be  so  to  T.  Y. 
or  any  other  of  your  readers,  you  will  perhaps  find 
a  place  for  it. 

**  Eusebia.  —  Like  tliat  sweet  superstition  current  in 
Brittany,  which  would  explain  the  cause  why  the 
robin  redbreast  has  always  been  a  favourite  and 
protege  of  man.  While  our  Saviour  was  bearing  His 
cross,  one  of  these  birds,  they  say,  took  one  thorn  from 
His  crown,  which  dyed  its  breast ;  and  ever  since  that 
time  robin  redbreasts  have  been  the  friends  of  man." 

—  Communications  with  tlie  Unseen  World,  p.  26. 

W.  Fraser, 

Monk  and  Cromwell  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  381.). — ^Will 
your  correspondent  state  by  what  intermarriage 
the  estate  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
vested  in  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  died  in  1821  ; 
and  how,  if  he  knows,  it  departed  from  Monk  ? 
If  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  successors  of 
Monk,  the  interest  ceases.  G. 

Souling  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  381.). —  The  custom  of 
"  souling,"  described  Dy  Mr.  W.  Eraser,  is  car- 
ried on  with  great  zeal  and  energy  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood on  All  Souls'  Day.  The  song  which  the 
children  sing  is  exactly  the  same  as  Mr.  Fraser 
gives,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  verse.  In 
the  evening,  grown  persons  go  round  singing  and 
collecting  contributions  from  house  to  house.  It 
is  universally  believed  in  this  neighbourhood  to 
be  a  remnant  of  the  old  custom  of  begging  money, 
to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  procuring  masses 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Lewis  Evans. 

Sandbach,  Cheshire. 

Clekit  House  (Vol,  iv.,p.473.). — With  reference 
to  this  Query,  I  beg  to  suggest  the  following 
explanation.  In  Scotland,  a  cleek  signifies  a 
hook ;  and  to  cleek,  is  to  hook  or  join  together : 
thus,  a  lady  and  gentleman  walking  arm-in-arm 
are  said  to  be  cleekit  together.  The  word  is  in 
full  use  at  present,  and  has  been  so  for  centuries ; 
and  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  at  the  time  the 
will  referred  to  was  written,  the  word  might  be 


common  to  both  countries.  On  this  supposition 
the  meaning  would  be,  that  the  "  two  tenements" 
communicated  with  each  other  in  some  way  — 
probably  by  a  bridge  thrown  across  —  so  as  to 
form  one  house,  which  obtained  its  name  from 
their  being  thus  ioined  or  cleekit  together.  J.  S.  B. 

Peter  Talbot  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  239. 458.).— The  bio- 
graphy of  this  individual,  who  was  the  titular  pre- 
late presiding  over  the  see  of  Dublin  from  1669  to 
1680,  is  given  very  fully  in  D' Alton's  Memoirs  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  R. 

Races  in  which  Children,  Sfc,  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  442.). 
— When  consulting  my  Lexicon  this  morning,  I 
met  under  "'Awb"  with  the  following,  Kaxiovcri  avh 
ruy  fjLTiT^puy  ecovrohs,  they  njime  themselves  after,  or 
from  their  mothers,  Herodot.  i.  173.  Not  having 
the  work,  I  am  unable  to  pursue  the  search ;  but 
perhaps  the  reference  may  assist  Theophtlact 
in  his  inquiry.  J.  V.  S. 

Sydenham. 

For  the  information  of  Theophtlact,  I  tran- 
scribe the  following  passage  from  Johnson's  Se^ 
lectioTts  from  the  Mahabharat^  p.  67.  The  note  is 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Wilson  :  — 

**  Among  the  Bhotias  a  family  of  brothers  has  a  wifs 
in  common ;  and  we  can  scarcely  question  the  object  of 
the  arrangement,  when  the  unproductive  region  which 

these  people  occupy  is  considered What  led  to 

its  adoption  by  the  Nair  tribe  in  Malabar  is  not  so 
easy  to  conjecture.  At  present  its  object  seems  to  be 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  descent,  which  it  is  thought 
is  more  secure  on  the  female  than  on  the  male  side ; 
and  accordingly,  the  child  claims  property,  or  even  the 
Raj,  not  through  his  father,  but  his  mother.*' 

Kechabitb. 

Bacon  a  Poet  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  474.).  —  Whether 
Lord  Bacon  was,  or  was  not,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  lines  noted  and  queried  by  R.  Cs.,  I 
will  leave  the  intended  editor  of  Hackneyed  Quo- 
tations to  decide,  hoping  that  he  will  soon  make 
his  appearance  as  public  umpire  in  all  such  cases. 

Whether  Lord  Bacon  was,  or  was  not,  really  a 
poet,  I  will  leave  to  the  decision  of  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  glorious  works  of  his  mind 
ajid  imagination. 

But  1  have  something  to  say  to  the  note  with 
which  R.  Cs.  follows  up  his  query:  —  "Sir  Ni- 
cholas Bacon,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Bacon  the  Sculptor, 
are  the  only  conspicuous  men  of  the  name,  and 
none  of  them,  that  I  know,  wrote  verses." 

This  must  not  go  unchallenged  in  the  truthful 
pages  of  "  Notes  and  Queries."  "  Pray,  Sir," 
said  a  lady  to  me  once,  with  a  very  complimentary 
air,  "though  no  great  Latin  scholar,  may  I  not 
judge  by  your  name  that  you  are  a  descendant  of 
THE  GREAT  Friar  Bacon?"  To  which  1  could 
only  reply,  "  Madam,  I  have  never  yet  discovered 
the  bend  sinister  on  our  escutcheon."    From  that 
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proud  Dioment  I  have  been  penetrated  with  the 
profoundest  respect  for  the  name  of  Roger  ;  and  I 
cannot  patiently  see  the  bigojest  pig  of  our  sty 
namelessly  consigned  to  oblivion  in  the  pages  of 
**  Notes  and  Queries."  Pray  assure  R.  Cs.  that 
the  three  Bacons  of  whom  he  makes  mention  are 
not  "  the  only  conspicuous  men  of  the  name." 
And  as  to  the  rest,  "  none  of  them  that  I  know 
wrote  verses,"  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  Lord  Bacon's 
Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms,  vol.  iv.  p.  489.  of 
his  Works,  ed.  1740.  Porculus. 

Was  not  the  poet  Bacon,  quoted  by  Boswell, 
j  the  Rev.  Phannel  Bacon,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Balden 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  Vicar  of  Bramber  in  Sussex, 
who  died  January  2,  1783?  He  was  not  only  an 
admirable  poet,  but  was  a  famous  punster,  and  is 
described  as  possessing  an  admirable  fund  of 
liumour.  ■  Myfanwi. 

Story  re/erred  to  by  Jeremy  Taylor  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  326.).  —  Unless  the  Legenda  Aurea  be  prior  in 
date  to  the  twelfth  century,  I  can  refer  your  cor- 
respondent to  a  still  earlier  authority  for  the  tale  in 
question  —  Wace  (^Life  of  St.  Nicholas),  in  whose 
pages  it  appears  more  at  length,  but  substantially 
the  same. 

According  to  (I  presume)  the  earlier  historian, 
the  case  was  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
St.  Nicholas  by  the  "  ieueu "  receiving  an  image 
of  the  saint  in  pledge,  and  the  debtor  taking  his 
expurgatory  oath  thereon. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  saint  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  we  may,  at  all  events,  consider 
it  as  being  much  older  than  Wace  himself.      F.  I. 

Share  of  Presbyters  in  Ordination  (Vol.  iv., 
p.  273.).  —  As  a  contribution  towards  answering 
Mr.  Gatty's  question,  I  send  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Hooker : 

*'  Here  it  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the  power 
of  ordination  itself  was  not  everywhere  peculiar  and 
proper  unto  bishops,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  council  of 
Carthage,  which  showeth  their  church's  order  to  have 
bsen,  that  presbyters  should,  together  with  the  bishop, 
lay  hands  upon  the  ordained.  But  doth  it  therefore 
follow  that  the  power  of  ordination  was  not  principally 
and  originally  in  the  bishop  ?  .  .  .  .  With  us,  even  at 
this  day,  presbyters  are  licensed  to  do  as  much  as  that 
council  speaketh  of,  if  any  be  present.**  —  Eccl.  Pol. 
b.  vii.  c.  vi.  5.  vol.  iii.  pp.  207-8.  ed.  Keble,  1836. 

J»  C.  R. 

Weever's  Funeral  Monument  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  474.). 

Weever  was  buried  in  the  old  church  of  St. 
James,  Clerkenwell,  which  was  formerly  part  of 
the  Priory  called  Ecclesia  Beatoe  Marice  de  Fonte 
Clericorum,  for  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
The  inscription,  on  a  plate  shaped  to  a  pillar  near 
the  chancel,  has  been  preserved  by  Stow,  in  his 
Survey  of  London,  p.  900.,  1633  ;  and  by  Strype, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Survey  of  London,  book  iv. 


p.  65,    Fuller,   in  his   Church   History,    vol.   ii. 
p.  208.,  edit.  1840,  informs  us  that  — 

**  Weever  died  in  London  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  James,  Clerkenwell, 
where  he  appointed  this  epitaph  for  himself: 

*  Lancashire  gave  me  breath. 

And  Cambridge  education, 
Middlesex  gave  me  death, 

And  this  church  my  humation. 
And  Christ  to  me  hath  given 
A  place  with  him  in  heaven.' 

The  certain  date  of  his  death  I  cannot  attain  ;  but, 
by  proportion,  I  collect  it  to  be  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1634." 

The  date  supplied  by  Storer,  in  his  History  of 
Clerkenwell,  p.  186.,  is  '*  Anno  Domini  1632."  The 
epitaph  given  by  Fuller,  Strype  has  appended  to 
the  original  inscription.     Mr.  Storer  adds : 

**  When  the  church  was  taken  down,  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  gave  orders  for  a  diligent  search  to  be 
made  after  this  tablet,  but  without  success ;  which  is 
accounted  for  by  a  correspondent  in  the  Gentltmaris 
Magazine  [see  vol.  Iviii.  part  2.  p.  600.],  that  it  had 
been  stolen  a  few  years  previously,  but  was  perfectly 
remembered  by  an  inhabitant  to  have  occupied  the 
situation  which  has  been  described." 

J.  Y, 

Hoxton. 

Dial  Motto  at  Karlsbad  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  471.). — I 
doubt  not  the  accuracy  of  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal's 
copy  of  the  inscription,  but  I  suspect  that  the 
painter  of  the  red  capitals  made  a  mistake,  and 
that  the  d  in  the  word  cedit  should  have  been  the 
red  letter  instead  of  the  e  ;  if  so,  the  chronogram 
would  be  as  follows,  M.DCcvvvvnimiii,  i.e.  1729. 

H.  F. 

The  red  letters  undoubtedly  compose  a  chrono- 
gram ;  E  in  such  compositions  represents  250. 
The  date  is  therefore  a.d.  1480.  E.  H.  D.  D. 

Cabal  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  443.).— -The  word  "cabal" 
occurs  in  two  different  senses  in  Hudibras ;  but  I 
have  only  before  me  the  Edinburgh  edition  of 
1779,  and  so  cannot  tell  whether  Butler  used  it 
at  a  date  previous  to  that  assigned  to  its  coinage 
by  Burnet.  Hudibras  was  written  before  the 
Restoration,  at  all  events ;  but  1  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  the  first  edition,  which  was  wdl 
known  for  ten  years  before  the  Cabal  of  1672. 
**  For  mystic  learning,  wondrous  able, 
In  magic  talisman  and  cabal.** 

Hudibras,  Part  I.  Canto  I.  529. 

Upon  which  I  find  this  learned  note  :  — 

"  Raymund  Lully  interprets  cabal  out  of  the  Arabic, 
to  signify  Scientia  superabundans,  which  his  commen- 
tator, Cornelius  Agrippa,  by  over-magnifying,  has 
rendered  *a  very  superi9uous  foppery.'  Vid.  J.  Pici, 
Mirandufee  de  Magta  et  Cabala,  Apol.  tome  i.  pp.  110. 
111.;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  part  i, 
hook  i.  p.  67.,  edit.  1614;  Purchas*  Pilgrims,  part  ii. 
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lib.vi.  pp.  796,  797,  798.;  Scot's  Discovery  of  Witch- 
craft, cap.  xi, ;  Dee's  Book  of  Spirits,  with  Dr,  Meric 
CasauhoiCs  Preface;  Churchiirs  Voyages,  §*c.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  528.,  second  edition ;  Bailey's  Dictionary,  folio 
edition,  under  the  word  *  cabala ; '  Jacob's  Law  Dic- 
tionary, under  the  word  *  cabal ; '  and  British  Librarian, 
No.  6.  for  June,  1737,  p.  340." 

The  other  instance  I  am  adducing  gives  us 
"  cabal "  in  its  common  acceptation  :  — 

**  Set  up  committees  of  cabals 
To  pack  designs  without  the  walls." 

Part  III.  Canto  II.  945. 

I  again  copy  a  note  from  Dr.  Grey  :  — 
"  A  sneer  probably  upon  Clifford,  Ashley,  Burlington, 
Arlington,  Lauderdale,  who  were  called  the  CABAL 
in  King  Charles  II.'s  time,  from  the  initial  letters  of 
their  names. — See  Echard,  vol.  iii.  p.  251." 

Your  correspondent  E.  H.  D.  D.  may  be  glad  of 
these  two  quotations,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him 
in  ascribing  an  earlier  date  than  that  mentioned 
by  Burnet  to  the  word  "cabal"  in  the  sense  of 
"  a  secret  council."  The  transition  from  its  origi- 
nal sense  was  easy  and  natural,  and  the  application 
to  Kins:  Charles's  confidential  advisers  inorenious. 

Rt. 

Warmington. 

Rectitudines  Singularum   Personarum  (Vol.  iv., 

{>.  442.).  —  In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  H.  C.  C, 
et  me  refer  him  to  pp.  xi.  and  xxv.  of  the  preface 
and  list  of  MSS.  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Ancient  LawSj  Sfc, 
of  England^  edited  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  under  the  di- 
recliou  of  the  late  Record  Commission.  He  will 
there  find  that  the  real  MS.  site  of  that  document 
is  stated  to   be  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi, 

.  Cambridge,  and  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  not  stated  upon  what  ground  so  early 
a  date  is  assigned  to  it ;  but  as  so  competent  a 
judge  us  the  editor  seems  to  give  that  date  without 
any  expression  of  doubt,  we  may  presume  that 
there  is  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact.  I  do  not 
observe  the  document  mentioned  in  VVanley's  ca- 
talogue, and  Nasmith's  more  recent  one  is  not  at 
hand  to  refer  to.  The  matter  contained  in  it  does 
not  (at  least  in  my  judgment)  necessarily  indicate 
so  early  a  date,  inasmuch  as  parallel,  and  even 
identical,  rights  and  customs,  connected  with  the 
statiLS  of  persons  and  tenure  of  land,  were  in  active 
existence  at  a  much  later  period  of  our  history. 
It  would  certainly  be  more  satisfactory  to  know 

.the  precise  grounds,  whether  extrinsic  or  intrinsic, 
on  which  the  date  has  been  fixed. 

■?  With  regard  to  the  old  Latin  version,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  vindicate  it  except  against  one  of  the 
criticisms  of  H.  C.  C  He  objects  that  Iceden^'xs 
translated  minare.  The  word  "  minare  "  is  used  in 
the  translation  twice,  once  for  drivings  and  once 

.  for  leading ;  and  1  question  whether  the  translator 

could  have  found   a  more   appropriate  word  to 

^  serve  this  double  purpose  than  the  authentic  verb 


menare  or  minare,  from  which  the  French  mener 
has  been  derived. 

I  cannot  so  easily  justify  him  for  translating 
"  b6c-riht "  by  "rectitudo  testamenti ;"  yet  as  the 
power  of  testamentary  disposition  was  one  of  the 
most  signal  attributes  of  boc-riht,  I  cannot  say 
that  he  has  much  misrep;:esented  the  import  of 
the  original  word. 

The  document,  which  is  evidently  a  private 
compilation,  seems  to  be  a  custumal,  or  coustumier, 
of  a  district,  or  some  considerable  portion  of  the 
country.  The  German  lawyers  would  call  the 
collection  a  landrecht  in  one  sense  of  that  term, 
or,  as  the  translator  has  culled  it,  a  **  landirectum." 
The  heading  is  by  no  means  an  appropriate  one. 
Whether  the  writer  intended  to  compile  a  code  of 
the  customs  and  obligations  of  land  tenure,  free 
and  unfree,  coextensive  with  the  Saxon  name,  or 
merely  to  represent  those  of  a  certain  district  with 
which  he  happened  to  be  acquainted,  is  a  matter 
open  to  question. 

H.  C.  C3.  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  the  document 
has  been  examined,  corrected,  translated  into 
German,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  very  masterly 
dissertation,  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Leo,  of  Halle.  It 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Lappenberg  in  his 
Anglo-Saxon  History,  and  became  known  (at  least 
in  the  translation)  to  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  time  to  make 
copious  extracts  from  it  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Introduction  to  Domesday,  E.  S. 

Stanzas  in  Childc  Harold  (Vol.  iv.,  pp.  223. 
285.  323.).— In  reply  to  T.  W.  I  will  merely  refer 
him  and  your  other  correspondents  upon  this 
subject  to  page  391.  of  Moore's  Life  of  Byron, 
1  vol.  edition,  1844,  where  will  be  found  this  pas- 
sage, in  Letter  323,  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray :  — 

*'  What  does  *  thy  waters  wasted  them'  mean  (in  the 
Canto)?      That  is  not  me.     Consult  the  MS.  always." 

I  am  fully  aware  this  will  not  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  but  it  will  go  far  to  satisfy 
your  correspondents  that  their  emendations  and 
suggestions  do  not  completely  answer  Lord  Byron's 
query  in  the  letter  referred  to  by  Leon. 

London. 

The  Zsland  and  Temple  of  JEgina  (Vol.  iv., 
pp.  255.  412.).  —  Having  been,  some  time  since, 
greatly  pleased  by  a  fine  engraving  of  the  ruined 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Punhellenius  in  iEgina  (but  un- 
accompanied by  any  description),  and  having  had 
a  well  executed  water-colour  drawing  made  there- 
from, my  interest  was  aroused  on  the  subject,  and 
I  searched  among  boolcs  within  reach  for  parti- 
culars on  the  subject  of  what  there  seems  every 
reason  to  regard  as  the  oldest  temple  in  Greece, 
with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  Corinth. 
After  a  patient  search  I  found  Fosbroke's  Foreign 
Topography  (4to.  edition,  1828,  pp.  3,  4,  5.) 
to  contain  the  best  account  of  those  interesting 
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the  immortal  fame  which  was  destined  to  await  the 
writings  of  their  **  so  worthy  Friend  and  Fellow,'* 
they  addressed  the  volume  to  all,  "  from  the  most  able 
to  him  that  can  but  read."  And  it  is  obvious  from 
the  moderate  price  at  which  it  has  been  issued,  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  handsome  one-volume  edition 
which  has  just  appeared  under  the  title  of  The  Lans- 
downe  Shakspeare  looks  for  purchasers  within  the 
same  wide  range.  The  book  is  indeed  well  calculated 
to  win  favour  from  all  classes.  The  text,  which  is 
based  on  that  of  Collier,  compared  with  that  of  the 
first  folio  and  the  editions  of  Steevens,  Malone,  Knight, 
&c.,  is  clearly  and  distinctly  printed  ;  the  names  of  the 
characters  being  given,  not  only  at  full  length,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  page,  but  also  in  red  ink.  The 
stage  directions  are  distinguished  in  the  like  manner. 
It  has,  moreover,  the  Dedicatory  Address  and  Com- 
mendatory Verses  from  the  original  edition  ;  and,  what 
certainly  de.serves  especial  mention,  an  admirable  fac- 
simile by  Robinson  of  the  portrait  by  Droeshout,  which, 
on  the  authority  of  Ben  Jonson's  well-known  decla- 
ration, that  it  was  a  work  — 

<*  Wherein  the  Graver  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  out  doo  the  life: 
O  could  he  but  have  drawne  his  wit 
^s  well  in  brasse  as  he  hath  hit 
Hisftite;  the  Print  would  then  surpasse 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brasse" — 

is  by  many  regarded  as  the  most  authentic  portrait  of 
the  great  poet.  Altogether,  therefore,  The  Lans- 
downe  Shakspeare  is  a  beautiful  book,  and  well  de- 
serves to  be  both  the  library  and  travelling  companion  of 
every  lover  of  poetry  —  of  every  student  of  Shakspeare. 

Our  correspondent.  Dr.  Henry,  has  published  a 
miscellaneous  volume  under  the  title  of  Unripe  Wind- 
fall*, which  consists  of  some  amusing  vers  de  socUte — a 
Letter  addressed  to  ourselves,  containing  some  very 
trenchant  criticism  on  the  obscurities  of  Lord  Byron  ; 
and,  lastly,  some  specimens  of  Dr.  Henry's  Virgilian 
Commentaries,  some  few  of  which  have  appeared  in 
our  columns.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  ourselves,  must  preclude  us  from  speaking 
of  the  volume  in  those  terms  of  commendation  which 
we  should  otherwise  have  felt  it  right  to  employ. 

Outlines  of  Comparative  Physiology  touching  the  Struc- 
ture and  Development  of  the  Races  of  Animals  Living 
and  Extinct^  by  L.  Agassiz  and  A.  A.  Gould,  edited 
from  the  Revised  Edition  and  greatly  enlarged  by  T. 
Wright,  M.  D.,  is  the  new  issue  of  Bohn's  Scientific 
Library.  The  present  volume  forms  the  first  part  of 
the  Principles  of  Zoology ^  which  was  designed  by  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Gould,  as  a 
text  book  for  the  use  of  the  higher  schools  and  colleges, 
for  which,  as  the  editor  remarks,  it  is  well  adapted 
from  its  simplicity  of  style,  clearness  of  arrangement, 
and  its  important  and  comprehensive  range  of  subjects. 
In  the  present  edition  the  woodcut  illustrations  have 
been  increased  from  170  to  390,  thereby  adding  greatly 
to  the  value  of  a  work  which  is  well  calculated  to  fur- 
nish the  general  reader  with  trustworthy  information 
upon  the  matter  to  which  it  relates. 

Books  Received. —  The  Literary  and  Scientific  Re- 
gister ar^  Almanac  for  1852,  edited  by  J.  W.  G.  Gutch, 
puts  forth  this — its  eleventh  appearance— -with  increased 


claims  to  public  favour  in  the  sliape  of  many  important 
additions  and  improvements,  in  the  great  mass  of  con- 
densed information  which  it  contains.  The  Orations 
of  M.  T,  Cicero  literally  translated  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
Vol.  I.  containing  the  Orations  fur  Qui7itius,  Sextus 
Roscius,  Quintus  Roscius,  against  Qaintius  Ccecilius  and 
against  Ferres,  is  the  new  voluyie  of  Bohn*s  Classical 
Library.  The  fifth  volume  of  Neander^s  General  las'- 
tory  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church  (of  the  value 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken)  forms  the  new  Issue 
of  the  same  enterprising  publisher's  Standard  Library^ 


BOOKS  AND   ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED    TO    PURCHASE. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Fulhara  in  1810  by  the  Rev.  John  Owen 
of  Paglesham,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Frowse,  Wicken  Faik, 
Northamptonshire  (Hatchard). 

FlfsSLEIN,  JOH.  CONKAD,  BEYTRAGB  ZUR  ERLAUTeRUNG  DER 
KiRCHBN-RBPORMATlONS-GESCHICUrB    UES  SCUWEITZERLANDBS. 

5  Vols.  Zurich,  1741. 

•»«  Letters,  stating  particulars  an  J  lowest  price,  carriage  free, 
to  be  sent  to  Sin.  Bell,  Publisher  of  "NOTES  AND 
QUERIES,"  186.  Fleet  Street. 


Permanent  Enlargement  of  "Notes  and  Queries." — In 
compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  many  of  our  correspondents y  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  ready  insertion  to  the  Replies  which 
we  receive  to  their  Queries,  we  propose  to  enlarge  our  Paper  per- 
manently to  24  pages  ;  making  it  32  pages  when  occasion  requires. 
This  change,  called  for  moreover  by  the  increase  qf  our  corre- 
spondence consequent  on  our  increased  circulation,  will  take  place 
on  Saturday  next,  the  3rd  qf  January  ^  when  we  shall  commence 
our  Fifth  Volume.  From  that  day  the  price  of  our  paper  will  be 
4d.  for  the  unstamped,  and  5d.  for  stamped  copies.  By  this 
arrangement  we  shall  render  unnecessary  the  douhle  or  Sixpenny 
Numbers  now  issued  nearly  every  month  ;  thus  avoiding  a  good 
deal  of  occasional  confusion,  and  rendering  the  price  of  the  en- 
larged "  Notes  and  Queries  "for  the  whole  year  very  little  more 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Can.  Ebor.  shall  have  early  attention. 

Thb  Rkv.  James  Graves  requests  us  to  express  his  obligations  to 
Mr.  D' Alton /</r  information  respecting  the  Hothams,  from  the 
collections  Mr,  D' Alton  has  made  for  illustrating  the  history  of 
nearly  Z,000  families. 

Theophylact.  How  can  we  address  a  letter  to  this  corre- 
spondent? 

S.  Wmson.  The  passages  referred  to  are  not  in  Richard  the 
Third  as  written  by  Shakspeare,  but  in  Gibber's  adaptation  of  that 
play. 

Grimaldi's  Origines  GENEALOGiCiE.  A  copy  qf  this  in  good 
condition  may  be  had  qfour  Publisher. 

Replies  Received Tregonwell  Frampton—Wady  ^tokatteb — 

General  Wolfe  —  AUerius  Orbis  Papa  —  Three  Estates  of  the 
Realm—  Mirabilis  Liber—  There  is  no  Mistake — Lines  on  the 
Biltle —  Passage,  in  Goldsmith  —  Suicides  buried  in  Cross  Roads- 
Biographical  Dictionary—  Hell  paved,  S[C —  The  Broad  Arrow  — 
Ne^ons  Signal  —  Roman  Index  Expurgatorius  —  Bogatzky's 
Golden  Treasury  —  Christianity  in  the  Orkneys  —  Nolo  Episco- 
pari —  Abigail —  Cimmerii  —  Catterickfor  Cattraeth  —  Cockney — 
I'erses  in  Latin  Prose  Writers—  Dial  at  Karlsbad — MarshoTs 
Distribution  of  Hours  —  Notes  on  VirgU—  Quaker  Bible. 

Errata.  —  Page  437.  col. 2.  1.32.  for  "the  signatures  run  to 
pages  in  eights,"  read  "  the  signatures  run  to  Pp.  in  eights  ;'* 
p.  4H7.  col.  1.  I.  7  from  bottom,  for  "  MAGISTVW,"  read 
"MAGlSTiJViM." 


BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW-YEARS 
GIFT.  The  "  Art-Journal  Illustrated  Catalojrae  "  (price  One 
Guinea)  is  recommended  as  a  peculiarly  appropriate  Gift  Book  for  the 
Christmod  of  1851.  ^'Itis  at  once  interesung,  useful,  and  beautiful ;" 
"  a  valuable  reminder  of  the  Exhibition  to  thuse  by  whom  it  was  visited, 
and  equally  valuable  to  those  to  whom  the  enjoyment  was  denied  ;"  "a 
beautiful  book  for  the  drawing-room; "  and  "  a  useful  instructor  for  all 
cla-ises."  This  volume  may  siill  be  obtained  of  any  bookseller ;  but  it 
will  soon  be  out  of  print. 

GEORGE  VIRTUE,  Publisher,  25.  Paternoster  Row. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES.  [No.  113. 

THE   LITERARY   GAliETTE, 

BV&&BOBB  TO  TWaSTX-rOVB  rAttSS. 


Tbe  Literart  Gazette,  price  *d.  (stamped  to  go  ft«e  by  post  Sd),  is  published  every  Satnrday  li 
time  for  despatch  by  the  Morolng  Mails,  The  contents  of  The  Literahy  Gazette  are  arranged  ai 
follows:  — 

Kevlewa Critical  Reviews,  with  extracts  of  all  important  nev  Englich  Works,  and  occasionally  of 

Foreign  Works. 

jroUoea.  —  Brief  Critical  and  Analytical  Notices  of  New  Books,  not  suitable  for  review. 

Summary.  —  Announcements  of  Konhcomiiig  Works,  with  notices  of  New  Editions,  Reprints,  Trans- 
lalions.  Periodicals,  and  PampliletE. 

Ktat  or  Hew  Books The  usual  List.  >>tith  particulars  of  size,  and  price  of  all  books  published 

during  tlie  week. 

Cammnnlcatlons Original   Memoirs,  Biographies,  Accounts  of  Scientific  Voyages  and  Travels, 

Leilers  from  Correspondents.  &c. 

Topics  of  tbe  VTeek.  —  An  editorial  record  of  literary,  scientiHCi  and  social  intelligeoce. 

Froceeding-B  of  Socletlea.  —  Abstracts  of  original  Lectures,  and  of  Papers  read  at  tbe  Learned 
Societies,  with  occasional  illustrative  Woodcuts  of  Diagrams,  Sections,  &c. 

Fine  Arts.  —  Reviews  and  Notices  of  Art  Publications,  Prints.  Exhibitions,  Sales  of  Pictures,  &c.,i 
general  art  intelligence. 

Foreign  CoTTespondence.  — Letters  from  Correspondents  resident  in  Paris,  Leipsic,  Madrid,  and 
otber  continental  cities. 

Music.  —  Notices  of  Operas,  Concerts,  Oratorios,  New  PublicatioDS,  and  general  musical  intelligence. 

The  Srama. — Keporis  of  the  Theatres,  with  Criticisms  of  New  Plays,  and  general  dramatic  in- 
telligence, 

Varletiea.  —  Fragments  of  general  interest. 

Subiicribers  ordering  the  stamped  edition  have  tbeir  copies  forwarded  direct  from  tbe  office,  free  of 
postage,  by  the  early  mail  on  the  morning  of  publication. 

The  Lttebary  Gazette:  is  re-issued  in  Monthly  Parts,a  nd  may  be  bad,^e<  of  expenie,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  with  the  Magazines. 

London:  REEVE  &  BENHAM,  5.  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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THE    FOURTH    VOLUME. 


A. 

Abacot,  its  derivation^  176w 
Abercrombie,  the  two  Drg.,  353L 
Aberdoniensis   on  the  publication  of  the 

Domesday  Book  of  Scotland,  7. 

on  the  late  Sir  J.  Graham  Dalyell,  35. 

on  sculptured  stones  in  Scotland,  86. 

on  an  early  French  printer,  234. 

on  a  MS.  History  of  Scotland,  316. 

— —  on  giving  ash-sap  to  children,  380. 
Abigail,  its  application  to  a  lady's  roaid,424. 
Abridgment  of  the  Assiaes,  noticed,  41. 
Absalom's  hair,  131.  213. 
Absalon  (James  F.)  on  "  Kings  have  their 

conquests,"  294. 
A.  (C)  on  the  pronunciation  of  Coke  and 

Cowper,  24. 

on  various  anagrams,  297. 

Ackey  trade,  its  meaning,  40. 142. 
Acta  Sanctorum,  on  its  completion,  7. 
*Aii>.^s,  note  on  the  word,  339.  458.  486. 
Advent,  or  St.  Teen,  99. 
Adventurer  in  1632,  who  was  he?  4. 
A.  ( E.)  on  Cromwell   grants  of  land   in 

Monaghan,  87. 

on  siege  in  Londonderry,  87. 

^gina,  the  island  of,  255. 412.  508. 

.^grotus  on  Nelson's  coat,  114. 

on  an  English  translation  of  Nonnus, 

115. 
on  an  English  translation  of  Alcon, 

117. 

on  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  149. 

on  Herschel  anticipated,  2  J.3. 

on  Sanford's  Descensus,  232. 

on  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, 233. 

on  a  physiological  query,  233. 

on  Locke's  manuscripts,  243. 

on  the  Soul's  Errand,  274. 

on  White's  illustrations  to  Dryden, 

294. 

on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  313. 

on  cause  of  transparency,  406. 

on  lines  attributed  to  Byron,  473. 

on  Paul  Hoste,  a  Jesuit,  474. 

A.  (E.  H.)  inquiry  respecting  Rev.  H. 
Bourne,  23. 

on  the  Burton  family,  22. 

on  Yorkshire  fellowships  at  Oxford, 

256.  .     „ 

— —  on  consecration  of  bishops  in  Sweden, 

345. 

on  traditions  from  remote  periods,  484. 

on  Bishop  Trelawney's  case  in  par- 
liament, 484. 

JEra,  its  derivation,  333.  454. 

Aeronaut  on  bones  of  birds,  294. 

.iEsop,  as  usually  represented,  174. 

A.  (F.)  on  Lady  Petre*8  monument,  74. 

on  passage  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  435. 

A.  (F.  R.)  on  Charles  Dodd,  the  church 
historian,  11. 

onMi<errimu5,  37. 

on  Carli  the  economist,  2t2. 

Agia,  meaning  of,  1 16.  370. 

Agricola  on  meaning  of  aneroid,  295. 


Ague,  cure  for,  53.  111.  £51. 

.\jax  on  the  Cagots  and  Cretins,  331. 

on  written  and  extempore  sermon8,4I . 

A.  (J.  J.)  on   '♦  Crowns  have  their  con- 
quests," 428. 

A.  (J.  S.)  on  sale  by  candle,  383. 

Albion  on  Sir  Eklmund  Plowden,  319. 

Alcon,  English  translation  of,  117. 

Aldgate,  London,  a  note  on,  131. 

Alfieri,  inedited  letter  of,  222. 

Algor  (John)  on  the  Burton  family,  124. 

on  Arbor  Lowe  and  Stanton  Moor,  390. 

Alkald  (St),  noticed,  445. 

Allrfsou  vT.j  on  "  Worse  than  a  crime," 
274. 

Alleman  (Querelle  d'),  notices  of  the  fa- 
raiy,  238. 

Allport  (Douglas)  on  peace  illumination, 
1802,  77. 

on  William  Hone.  107. 

Almanac,  a  mental,  203.  341. 

of  1550,  4. 

Alpha  on  Carli  and  Italian  writers,  175. 

— ^  on  prophecy  re»|)ecting  France,  471. 

Alterius  orbis  papa,  its  origin,  11.  75.  489. 

Altron,  note  on  duration  of  reigns,  312. 

on  print  cleaning,  326. 

on  Herschel  anticipated,  509. 

Amndis  de  Gaule^  early  translation  of,  85. 

Amanuensis   on    Wm.  Lovel   of   Tarent 
R;twson.  190. 

Amanuensis  (2)  on  the  British  Sidanen,  424. 

Amateur  on  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  414. 

Anagrams,  22&  297.  327.  350.  405. 

Aneroid,  its  meaning,  295.  35S. 

Anglesey,  History  or",  its  author,  317.  453. 

Anglo>Catholic  Library,  Overall's  Convo- 
cation Book,  365.  4(J8. 

Ann.il8of  Dunagall,  noticed,  41. 

Annals  of  Ulster,  account  of,  41. 

Anonymous  Ravennas,  122. 

Antiquariensis  on  Macfarlane's    Geogra- 
phicat  Collections,  407. 

Antsof  India,  231. 

Apple.trees,  offerings  to,  309. 

Arabic  inscriptions,  the  principle  for  de- 
cyphering,.  266.  332.  382. 

Arbor  Lowe  and  Stanton  Moor,  274.  390. 

Armorial  bearings  unknown,  58.  330. 

Armstrong  (Edward)  on  the  Gookins  of 
Kent,  103. 

Arrow-head,  or  broad  arrow,  315.  371.  412. 

Article  XX.,  on  a  supposed  forged  clause, 
87. 

Art'Hzde,  meaning  of,  272. 

Arun  on  Fairlight  church,  57. 

^—  on  bells  in  churches,  165. 

— —  on*  the  willow  garland,  193. 

Arundetian  collection,  its  dispersion,  361. 

Ai,.(ft)  on  sacre  rheveux,  208. 

/tsh-sap  given  to  new-born  children,  273. 
380. 

Ashton  faggot  burnt  on  Christmas  eve,  309. 

Aster,  the  Latin  termination,  .59. 

Athenians,  torture  among,  423. 

Aubry  de  Montdldier's  dog,  231. 

Aulus  Gellius' despription  of  a  dimple,  134. 
S85. 


Authors  of  antiquity,  recovery  of  the  losi, 

282. 
A.  (W.)  on  Gen.  James  Wolfe,  323. 
on  Chantry's  statue  of  Mrs.  Jordan, 

332. 
A3X2N  on  the  derivation  of  ear-wig,  274. 
Ayre  family,  particulars  of,  274.  390. 


B. 

B.  on  a  Kelso  convoy,  176. 

on  Cardinal  Wolseyinthe  stocks,  176. 

— —  on  Royal  Registers,  474. 

— .  on  house  at  Welling,  502. 

B.  (A.)  on  the  Winchester  execution,317. 

on  descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt,  343. 

B.  (A.  K.)  on  prensie,  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, 63. 

—  on  the  word  rack,  in  the  Tempest,  181. 
on  the  pendulum  demonstration,  129. 

277. 

on  Bede's  Mental  Almanack,  201. 341. 

436. 

—  on  Martial's  distribution  of  hours,  273. 
— —  on  MS.  note  in  Liber  Sententiarum. 

326. 

on  the  Aneroid  barometer,  356. 

on  Shakspeare's  league  and  log-ship, 

379. 

on  the  Rev.  Richard  Farmer,  428. 

Bacon,  a  poet,  474.  506i 

Bacon  (Lord),  poet  referred  to  by  him,  257. 

Badger,  is  it  amphibious?  474. 

Baily's  Annuities,  spurious  edition  of,  19. 

Baker's  daughter  becomes  an  owl,  269. 

Banks  family,  notices  of,  71. 

Bannel  (K.)  on  meaning  ofnervous,  7. 

Banstead  Downs,  wells  near,  315.  492. 

Barnwell  (George),  notice  of  a  play  by,  483. 

Baroner,  its  meaning,  2S2. 

Baronette,  or  banneret,  44.  164. 

Barrister,  its  etymology,  472. 

Bartanus  on  pregnant  women  taking  an 

oath,  214. 

—  on  early  muster  rolls,  367. 

Barton  (Catharine),  her  maiden  name,  11. 

Barton  ( Wm.),  notices  of  Wm.  Hone,  25. 

on  Pope  and  Flatman,  132. 

Baskerville  the  printer,  notices  of,  40.  123. 
211. 

Basnet  family,  notices  of,  77. 

Bathurst  (Dominus),  who  was  he?  345. 

Bay  on  Banks  family,  71. 

Bayley  (Wm.  D'Oyly)  on  Domingo  Lo- 
me) yne,  194. 

B.  (B.)  on  colonies  in  England,  371. 

on  Roman  Index  Expurgatorius,  487. 

on  perpetual  lamp,  501. 

B.  (C.)  on  the  meaning  of  prcnzie,  11. 

on  Bicetre,  or  Vincestre,  13. 

on  Jonah  and  the  whale,  45. 

on  sardonic  smiles,  72. 

on  "  Heu  quanto  minus,"  73. 

on  Dryden  and  Oldham,  93.  • 

on  the  Cagoto  and  Cretins,  331. 

on  Lycian  inscriptions,  488. 

B.  (C.  H.)  on  the  derivation  of  apon,  SSL 


on  Lid!  HojiUHl.  <t. 


Bbi"  ton  on,  m"°'      '    ''  ' 
B.  (E.  H.1  «  curioiu  hcliin  ml 


rioMk.  i 


nlilhim. 


Bl.hnM,  MB  they  Tuial*  IhelrKnP  MS. 
BWioiia.  tticir  nunUiae,  67.  1«5.  J93.  19E. 

091  Me.  in. 
B    (J.>   OB  rtiUUJ  of  Britith  uil^Ii 

— .  on  iiirlth  teg'tttn  mi  hrteft,  83S. 

•»  Ihc  word  'A3iU>«.  ♦»- 

B.  (J.)    >1«nchMWr,  on  th.  gc DUk>g;  of 

B,  |J.  N.l  oil  ■'■  Alimln-  orb  .  n.p.,-  7S. 
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en  on  mIhuhi  Bibarr  In  Ibt  Tfaina, 

[HI  imn  hjf  wtltbm  OMvi,  flOfi. 

tn  epiupb  la  Dilkcltn  cbunUigiinl, 

:in  Ihc  lull  IhU  klllnl  Jttt-n.  471. 


iivp  on  Jacobiu  At  ^Jont 


riliDM'l  DiElionin  Ibridftil.  333. 
Cirllle-.  Minu.[  atthe  AmIodt  >nd 
PbrriDlofTorUHHuiunHuid.e. 


Chrmologlt  J  Ni 

'  Von^.  Sin"'*"'  "~~     "' 

Cockenll'i    Iconognphr    of    Welli 

CUhxlFal.  its. 
CrMDiul  CrejUuEvt  from  Wurteubcrg, 

^  .  ■ 
De  Linunlne'i  Stoat  Huoo  oT  St. 
DeUTlu-ShiJI  wo  ittp  tbE  CrriUI 
Ell'i't  Hail  of  Turiout  PubUs  Clocki. 
Elf  Catbcdral,  Aichnologlcil  Guide 
Kotheii,  In  T'a'cller'i  Utinrj.  ISO. 
Fimllv  Alniinack  and  Educalloul 
Fitv't  Judfrt  Df  EftglftiHl.  13. 

ToaiatVi}a<l\nt.41». 
Onammi.lwnthenef.     B;   Von   der 

Hiion.  Ml 
Oraiiri  Meinoln  of  9ir  J.  HeptHim, 
Grrfotf'i  LeltBTi  on  tbit  EiliIencH 
GiniDt'i    Iconunphie   CbrMienne. 

Hallel  (Dr.)' iMtea  Hliloricil  ind 

Bwanlcal,  143. 
Halllivell-i  CiUtoguc  of  Proclama- 

Hawl  Allni  of  Phfllcal  O«o(niphr. 


Hajwood'i  OoUaa  a>d  BUm  I 

Kunt'a  ElHnenlaTT  F1iTtin,tf>i 
Jano'a  Uh  and  Ifawt  or  lAiU : 

BIS. 
Kdkt'i  rhuK^nd  Mawwl,  U 

if  DeutKiMB  BwhhaaM^ 

Lamartlirt'i  Htolorr  of  lh«Ba 
lUnof  lb«  Mooaidij  Id  Fom 
LanHtcimt  SbaJupcuc.  aiK 
Lalbam'i  OtmaBk  of  TaeilBL 

Haadbpok  of  Uw  En(U 

Latuf^Nlnmh,  iMdiad,  373 
Lehabn'i  Sdf-lDitnicUir  In  Ot 

Uwratunoflhe  Rail,  IS3. 
Lucrcttui  on  Ue  Na>un  oT  T 

IranilaUd,  3£. 
Hanldl-I  Handlxiak  Is  tbe  Ol 

Renaini  In  the  Britiah  Mu 

Harm'!   DtcUooarr  of  Fnach 


Paull'i  KilniiXiricd^nd  •«■• 

In  dai  Oncbtcbte  EDgUiida,  I 

PMII^I  ( HadanM)  Vof  ■(■  mil 

■  Fumilnnt  sT  Am 


granbicml  Socirtj,  166. 
StSckhardc't  F[[Dolp1e>  of  Cben 

Todd'i  Th  ree  TnatiHi  b;  Johal 

Tn'ellcr'i  Llbrarr.  94. 460, 
TrciRllei'  Hiuoij  of  Iho  Jaim 

Ulloian'i  Ufa  of  Grecocj  of  Ki 


in  ChlUt  Harold.  Can 
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Collins  (Mortimer)  on  stanzas  in  Childe 
Harold,  325. 

— —  on  Vogelweide,  346. 

Collodion,  and  its  application  to  photo- 
graphy, 443. 

Colroan  (J.  B.)  on  pauper's  badge,  294. 

on  finger  pillories,  458. 

Colonies  in  England,  272.  370.  452. 

Columbus'  bust  at  Havanna,  437. 

Commandments,  early  divisions  of  the  ten, 
63. 

Commissioners  on  officers  of  justice,  their 
report,  152. 198. 

Companion  ladder,  its  meaning,  485. 

Complexion,  its  meaning,  28. 

Conceyted  Letters,  &c.,  their  author  ?  7. 

Connecticut  half{)enny,  42^. 

Conquest's  (Dr.)  Emendated  Bible,  103. 

Conscience,  a  case  of  the  force  of,  38. 

Constant  reader  on  companion  ladder,  485. 

Constantius  II.,  coins  of,  238.  327. 

Convocation  for  the  province  of  York,  368. 
425. 

Co<iper  (C.  H.)  on  early  visitations,  29. 

on  Petty  Cury,  120. 

— —  on  Cowper  or  Cooper,  137* 

on  Fairiight  church,  160. 

on  the  man  of  law,  197. 

on  commissioners  on  officers  of  justice, 

198. 

on  a  sword-blade  note,  213. 

on  ancient  Gravesend  boats,  230. 

on  the  term  t>aronex,  232. 

on  decretorum  doctor,  242. 

— —  on  bells  in  churches,  2H. 

—  on  story  referred  to  by  Jeremy  Taylor, 
262. 

on  music  at  fimerals,  404. 

on  descendants  of  John  of  Oaunt,  490. 

Cooper's  miniature  of  Cromwell,  368. 
Cordeux  family,  their  armorial  bearings, 

407. 
Corney  (Bolton)  on  a  Caxton  memorial, 

33.  107.  384. 

on  the  Caxton  coffer,  250.  270.  292. 

312.  340. 

——  on  the   first  edition  -of  Welwood's 

Memoirs,  45. 
— •  on  the  Rev.  Ricfiard  Farmer,  407. 
-—  on  Hugh  Holland,  and  his  works,  91. 

on  De  Grammont's  M^moires,  261. 

on  Dr.  Bernard's  character  of  Abp. 

Ussher,  365. 
— —  on  earwig,  429. 
»—  on  foreign  ambassadors,  477. 

on  Johaufies  Trithemius,  489. 

Cornish  arms  and  motto,  175. 
Cornish  (James)  on  plagiarisms,  36. 
— -  on  statiw  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  58. 
on  hanging  out  the  broonv,  76. 

—  on  notices  of  W.  Godwin,  76. 
^—  on  the  American  use  of  raised,  83. 
on  D' Israeli  and  Hume,  83. 

on  D'lsradi :  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  99. 

on  Hogarth  and  Cowper,  85. 

on  etymology  of  gooiseberry,  92. 

Cornish  (Wnu)  on  Baskerville,  the  printer, 

211. 
Corpse  passing  makes  a  right  of  way,  124. 

240. 
Corruptions  in  acknowledged  words,  -^3. 

436.  470, 
Costume  for  ladies,  ISO. 
Covines,  authorities  wanted,  SOS. 
Cowgill  on  proverbial  philosophy,  81. 
on  oaths  taken  by  pregnant  women, 

151. 

on  Charles  Lamb's  cpitiph,  161. 

on  the  authoress  of  A  Residence  on 

the  Shores  of  the  Baltic,  237. 

< on  marriage  of  ecclesiastics,  348. 

— —  on  8«rp1rces,356. 

—  on  family  of  Butts,  .Wl. 
Cowley  and  iSray,  2()*.  25i\ 

Cowper,  how  pronounced,  Sft.  76.  93.  137. 
Cowper  law,  101.  242. 
Cozens,  the  painter,  368.  412.  491. 
C.  ( P.  P.)  OH  punishment  of  prince  Edward, 
454.  / 


Cranmore  on  the  Rev.  J.  Paget,  133. 

——  on  Cocker's  Arithmetic,  149. 

^—  on  proverb,  **  As  la«y  as  Ludlam's 

dog,"  165. 
on  Baskerville,  the  printer,  211. 

Creed  (G.)  on  the  sign,  the  Dog  and  Duck, 
37. 

on  the  statue  of  Charles  II.,  40. 

• on  Margaret  Maultasch,  56. 

*—  on  quotation  from  Shak8i>eare,  154. 

on  the  origin  of  log-book,  154. 

^—  on  Brunswick  mum,  177. 

on  serpent  represented  with  a  human 

head,  191. 

on  ash-sap  given  to  new-born  children, 

273. 

Creusius  (Jacobus)  noticed,  473. 

Critolaus  and  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii, 
443. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  his  private  amours,  19. 
122. 

— —  Cooper's  miniature  of,  368. 

did  Bp.  Gibson  write  his  life  ?  117. 180. 

330. 

— —  grants  of  land  in  Monaghan,  87.  123. 

Crosses  and  crucifixes,  422.  485. 

Crossley  (Francis)  on  derivation  of  Lon- 
don, 505. 

Crosslev  (James)  on  Pope's  Translation  of 
Horace,  122.  2S9. 

on  "the  right  divine  of  kings,"  125. 

— —  on  Bunyan  and  the  Visions  of  Hell, 
139. 

on  lines  from  Chorus  Sacerdotum,  139. 

on  Dr.  Matthew  Sutcliffe,  J  52. 

on  whig  and  tory,  164. 

on  Gibson''s  Life  of  Cromwell,  180. 

— -  on  Blackloanee  Haeresis,  240. 

on  a  sermon  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  251. 

on  warnings  to  Scotland,  283. 

— ^  on  stanzas  in  Childo  Harold,  285. 

——  on  the  study  of   geometry  in  Lanca- 
shire, 300. 

——  on  Defoe  and  the  Mercator,  338. 

—  on  inscriptions  in  the  church  of  St. 
Benet  Fink,  407. 

Crow  and  lady-bird  charms,  53. 

C.  (S.  C.)  on  the  astronomical  term  climate, 
301. 

— —  on  passage  in  George  Herbert,  329. 

Cs.  (R.)  on  quotation  in  Boswell's  He- 
brides, 474. 

C.  (Streatham)  on  Vincent  Kidder,  502. 

C.  (T.)  on  the  locusts  of  the  New  TesU- 
ment,  351. 

on  the  effects  of  moonlight,  355. 

on  Berlin  astronomical  time,  3.i5. 

Ct.  (J.  W.)  on  Bellarmiu's  paradox,  45. 

Cuckold's  cap,  an  old  song,  468. 

Cunningham  (Peter)  on  De  Grammont's 
Memoirs,  233. 

Hand-book  of  London,  additions  to, 

267. 

Curfew  bell  in  Charleston,  240. 

Curiosus,  on  statute  of  limitations  abroad, 
25fi. 

Curoe,  its  meaning,  101. 

Curran,  aneodnte  of,  173.  391. 

C.  ( W.  J.)  on  the  derivation  of  charib,  484. 

C.  (  W.  R.)  on  authors  of  the  Homilies,  412. 

C.  (W.  R.)  on  Noctes  Templariae,  15.\ 

Cycle  of  the  moon,  102. 


B, 


D.  on  an  almanac  of  i.550,  4. 

on  Lord  John  Freschev*lle,  441. 

on  parish  registers,  &c.,  473. 

A.  rn  the  authorship  ol  Conceyted  Letters, 

&c.,7. 
D.  (A.)  on  bees  being  informed  of  a  death, 

309. 
D.  (A.  A.)  on  noli  cpiscnpari,  546. 
— —  on  works  on 'the  origin  of  evil,  346. 
on  verses  occurring  in  classical  prose, 

582. 
on  gold  medal  of  the  Duke  of  York, 

407. 


D.  (A.  A.)  on  Dido  and  £neas,  423. 

on  pegs  and  thongs  tor  rowing,  &c., 

423. 
D.-icre  monument  at  Hurstmonceux,  S54. 
l)acre.s  of  the  north,  382. 
Dalstnnia  on  Mother  Bunche*8  Tales,  S09L 
Dalyell  (Sir  J.  Graham)  notices  of,  35. 
Damasked  linen,  446. 
Darby  and  Joan,  an  old  ditty,  196. 
Darnell  (N.  N.)  on  tapestry  story  of  Juati- 

nian,  256. 
Dauphin  of  France,  149.  195. 
Davies  (Thomas  Stephens)  on  roagnetical 

discovery.  58.  125. 
Davus  on  the  cognomen  Walker,  424. 
Davys  (Sir  John),  his  monument,  256.  527. 
Day  of  the  rtionth,  lines  on,  130. 
D.  (C.  de)  on  an  adventurer  in  1632, 4. 
«—  on  umbrellas,  75. 
on  Cowjjer  law,  101. 

—  on  the  pronunciation  of  Coke,  SOO. 
D.(E.)on  Perrot^s  Primmer  for  chiklren,SR. 
Dead,  on  salting  the  bodies  of,  6.  43.  162. 
Dead  letter,  origin  of  the  term,  345. 
Deal,  its  meaning,  88.  161. 

Deans  (Jeanic<,herenergetic  character,  434. 
Decretorum  doctor,  its  uste,  191.  242. 
D.  (E.  A.)  on  the  word  hummaree,  74. 
— ^  on  Flemish  account,  504. 
De  Foe,  an  engraved  portrait  of,  443.  491. 
connection  witfi  the  Mercator,  338. 

—  house  at  Stoke  Newington,  256.  299. 
D.  ( £.  H.  D.)  on  Stella  being  Swift's  sister, 

160. 
on  translation  of  Sarpi's  Council  of 

Trent,  275. 

on  fides  carbonarii,  283. 

on  aficient  language  of  Egypt,  302. 

— >  on  the  earliest  use  of  cabal,  443i. 

on  dial  motto  at  Karlsbad,  5U7. 

on  wyle  cop,  509. 

Dell,  in  wiiat  county  ?  39. 

Delta,  on  Sanskrit  elementary  books,  103. 

Dc  Missy  (Caesar),  account  of,  153. 

Dendands,  and  their  application,  484. 

Deptford,  inundation  at,  316. 

Derwentwater  (Earl  of),  133. 

Desmond,  t^c  old  Countess  of,  905.  496. 

Dessawdorf  on  the  disguisyings,  254. 

Devil's  knell,  1I& 

Devonian  on  meaning  of  pallant,  442. 

Devonshire  superstitions,  98. 

D.  (G.  H.)  on  MS.  fragments  of  old  poetry, 

51. 
D.  (H.  G.)  on  two  broadside  ditties,  31 1. 

on  Gen.  James  Wolfe,  322.  hOS. 

Dial  motto  at  Karlsbad,  471.  507. 

Dido  and  .£neas,  433. 

Dies  iriS,  dies  ilia,  its  authorship,  71* 

•*  Dieu  et  mon  droit,""  its  origin,  giySJl 

Dingle,  early  history  of,  152. 

Discount,  its  origin,  208. 

Disguisyings,  a  performance,  254. 

D  Israeli :  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  99.  SSI. 

D' Israeli  and  Hume,  83. 

Distord,  its  meaning,  6. 

D.  (J.)  on  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  £95. 

D.  (J.  D.)  on  St  Bueno,  424. 

D— n  on  lord  mayer  not  a  privy  councillor, 

236. 
Dn.  (W.)  on  wife  of  St.  Patrick.  IfX). 

on  Lord  Stratford  and  Aljp.Ussher,  349. 

Dobbin  (O.  T.)  on  English  sapphrcs,  182. 

on  works  on  the  Life  of  St  Paul,  198. 

on  a  work  on  Speculative  Diificulties, 

198. 

on  the  late  William  Hone,  241. 

Dodd  (Charles),  notices  of  him,  IL 

Dog  and  Duck,  the  sign,  37. 

Dog  —  the  phrase "*'  old  dog,"  in  Hudibra8« 

21. 
Dog's  head  in  the  pot,  the  sign  of,  139. 
Dogmatism  and  puppyism,  102.  160. 
Dole-banks,  or  tMundary-banks,  213. 
Domingo,  St,  the  aborigines  of,  433. 
Domesday  boa4c  of  Scotland,  was  it  ever 

published  F  7.  213. 
Dominis  (Mark  Antony  de),  Atfp.  of  Spala« 

tro,  257.  295. 
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Emle't  letter  rei|iecllnR  Lidi  Hnirton,  97. 
Eryx,  on  the  wnid  *r«iU  in  Virgil.  31. 
Er»  on  Lwty  Flora  Haslngi'  besueU,  41. 
Euei'e  eipeditloD  Ici  Iteluid,  lul. 
my,  the  arliil,  ftmily  of,  S7. 
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Frogs  in  Ireland,  75. 

Fuller  (Dr.  Thomas),  his  autograph,  474. 

Funeral  in  Hamburgh,  269. 

Funerals,  music  at,  4(>4. 

F.  (W.  H.)  on  sculptured  stones  in  Scot- 
land, aso. 

— —  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Orkney,  439. 

— .  on  names  of  places  in  Normandy  and 
Orkney,  501. 

F.  ^Y.O.)  on  the  authorship  of  '*  Racked  by 
pain,  by  shame  confounded,"  7. 


G. 


6.  on  princesses  of  Wales,  176. 

on  remains  of  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 

954. 

—  on  Sir  Wm.  Griffith's  marriage,  272. 

on  church  of  St.  Bene't  Fink,  491. 

on  Monk  and  Cromwell,  506. 

r.  on  '*  Truth  is  that  which  a  man  trow- 

etb,"  SS2. 
T;.  on  Gen.  James  Wolfe,  272.  4d& 
on  the  names  and  numbent  of  regi* 

ments,  368. 
G.  ( A.)  on  a  literal  German  Testament,  153. 

on  print  cleaning,  175. 

_- .  on  each ecope  bell,  299. 

G.  (A.  C.)  on  lines   attributed   to  Adm. 

Byng,  403. 
Gaeta,  rockv  chasm  near,  343. 
Gamma  on  Wood,  the  architect.  39. 

on  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson,  59. 

Gatty  (Alfred)  on  a  Saxon  bell-house,  102. 

on  salting  the  dead,  162. 

on  Nelson's  coat  at  Trafalgar,  174. 

-.—  on  peal  of  bells,  243. 

on  the  term  full  orders,  273. 

—  on  discovery  of  drowned  bodies,  297. 
on  bees  being  invited  to  funerals,  3U9. 

—  on  Monk  and  Cromwell  families,  381. 
on  mitigaUon  of  capital  punishment, 

434. 
Gattv  (  Margaret)  on  Duke  of  Monmouth's 

pocket-b(raks,  391. 
on  "  Crowns  have  their  conquests," 

428. 

Gay,  Rev ,  in  formation  respecting,  388. 

G.  (B.)  on  portrait  of  Mandeville,  152. 

on  siege  of  Londonderry,  162. 

— — .  on  first  panorama,  21. 
G.  (C.  M.)  on  Lady  Petre's  monument,  182. 
G.  (C.  W.)  on  St.  Mark  the  stump  fin- 
gered, 191. 
— <  on  fire  unknown  in  certain  islands,  209. 
'——  on  epigram  ascribed  to  Mary  queen  of 

Scots,  356. 
— —  on  the  reflective  pronoun  sibi,  392. 
.—  on  a  motto  in  a  MS.  at  Cambridge,  406. 
— —  on  the  derivation  of  earwig,  411. 
^■^  on  the  meaning  of  lofcop,  411. 

. on  *'  Alterius  orbis  Papa,"  489. 

G.  (R  J.)  on  a  quotation  from  Shakspeare, 

292. 
Geometry,  its  study  in  Lancashire,  300. 
German  translation  of  New  Testament,  153. 
Geronimo  on  sardonic  smiles,  18. 
Gerson  on  prayer  in  one  tongue,  116. 
G.  (G.  J.  R.)  on  consecration  of  bishoi)s  In 

Sweden,  412. 

on  collars  of  SS.,  456. 

Ghost  stories,  5. 

G.  (H.  T.)  on  meaning  of  Whitsunday,  206. 

—  on  meaning  of  Carfax,  214. 

on  a  passage  in  George  Herbert,  2.^1. 

Gibson  (W.  Sidney)  on  emgies  of  English 

sovereigns  in  France,  2(>5. 
on  the  punishment  of  Edward  prince 

of  Wales,  338. 

on  the  Arundelian  collection,  361. 

Gild-book  of  the  Holy  Trinity  brother. 

hood,  209. 
Gillingham,  council  at,  28. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  his  works,  41. 
G.  (J.  M.)  on  the  late  William  Hone,  105. 

on  Wither's  Hallelujah,  118. 

on  School  of  the  Heart,  HI. 


I- 


G.  (J.  M.)  on  Henry  Headley,  181. 

on  Joceline's  Legacy,  367. 

on  Burke's  mighty  boar  of  the  forest, 

391. 
G.  (J.  N.  G.)  on  derivation  of  aera,  383. 
Glass  in  windows  not  a  fixture,  99.  328. 
Glastonbury  thorn,  114. 
— -  miraculous  walnut-tree  at,  115. 
Gloria,  on  its  use  after  the  Gospel  has  been 

announced,  189. 
Gloucester  ditty,  311. 

saved  from  the  king's  mines,  175. 

Gododin,  an  ancient  Welsh  poem,  314. 469. 
Godwin  (William),  notices  of,  76. 
Goldsmith  on  a  passage  in  the  Deserted 

Village,  482. 
Gomer  on  the  Welsh  poem  Gk)dodin,  314. 
Gookins  of  Kent,  103. 
Gooseberry,  its  etymology,  93. 
G.  (P.  J. F.)  on  Hudibras'  "old dog,"  21. 
Grammar  schools  in  England,  list  wanted, 

345. 
Grammont's    Memoirs,   the  date  of  the 

earliest  edition,  233.  261. 
Gravesend  boats  in  olden  time,  230. 
Graves  (Francis)  on  Cozens  the  painter, 

491. 
Graves  (James)  on  the  order  of  Greenwich, 

101. 

on  Michaelmas  goose,  291 . 

——■  on  Rinuccini  gallery,  294. 

on  the  Hotham  family,  246. 

Grav  and  Cowley,  20  K  252.  262.  465. 

Gray  and  Virgil,  285.  46G. 

G.  (R.)  on  Blackloanae  Haeresis,  239. 

on  Marcus  .£lius  Antoninus,  245. 

>— >  on  Nullus  and  Nemo,  244. 

— —  on  early  printing,  276. 

on   Matthew  Paris'   Historia  Minor, 

328. 
Greek  names  of  places,  modern  ones,  470. 
Greenwich,  order  of,  101. 
Grifiln  on  (Jen.  James  Wolfe,  438. 

on  the  royal  library,  446. 

Griffith  (Sir  Win.),  his  marriage  with  Eliz. 

Fiennei,  272. 
Grimsdyke,  or  Grimesditch,  192.  244.  330. 

372.  454. 
Grocers'  Hall,  its  ancient  state,  267. 
Grotto,  pray  remember  the,  a  note,  269. 
Groves  of  Blarney,  author  of  this  song,  12. 
G.  (S.  E.)  on  Wigtoun  Peerage,  383. 
on  masters  and  marshals  of  the  cere- 
monies, 405. 

on  foreign  ambassadors,  442. 

on  city  of  London  charter,  444. 

G.  (W.  S.)  on  Grimsdyke,  244. 

on  freedom  fVora  serpents,  261. 

on  additions  to  Cunningham's  Lon- 
don, 267. 

on  a  well  near  Banstead  Downs,  315. 

on  rocky  chasm  near  Gaeta,  343. 

on  the  word  premises,  483. 

Gwyn  (Cudyn)  on  derivation  of  London, 

505. 
Gyffes  (Llaw)  on  the  Davies  monument, 

256 
Gypsies,  the  Indian  origin  of,  471. 


H. 

H.  on  "Time  is  the  stuflT  of  which  life  is 

made,"  154. 

on  the  empress  Helena,  154. 

on  Arbor  Lowe,  Stanton  Moor,  &c., 

274, 
Hackneyed  quotations,  a  dictionary  of,  149. 

405. 
Hailstone  (Edw.)  on  meaning  of  Agia,  370. 
Hallam    (Henry)    on    Mabillon's    charge 

against  the  Spanish  clergy— Campanella 

—Wilkes'  MSS.,275. 
Halle,  arms  of,  wanted,  56. 
Halliwell  (J.  O.)  on  a  monumental  bust  of 

Shakspeare,  3(l7. 
donation  to  the  Chctham  library,  333. 

493. 
Halls,  its  meaning  as  used  by  Bacon,  2S0. 


Hampden  (John),  Inscription  on  his  grand. 

daughter,  423^ 
Hampton  Court,  the  residence  of  Elisabeth 

of  York,  40. 
Hand  giving  the  benediction,  214. 
Hand  (J.  T.),  date  of  a  charter,  15S. 
Handel's  Occasional  Oratorio,  74. 
Harington  (E.C.)  on  organs  in  churches,  7S. 
»—  on  marriage  of  bishoiM,  125. 

on  Johannes  Trithemius,490. 

Harris,  painter  in  water  colours,  330. 
Harris  (J.),  notice  respecting  his  father, 

330. 
Harrison  (John  Branfill)  on  master  of  the 

buckhounds,  422. 
Hart  (W.  H.)  on  inundation  at  Deptford, 

316. 
Harvey  (Gabriel),  his  memoranda  in  books, 

169. 
Haskins  (J.  F.)  on  the  Spaniards  in  Peru, 

&c.,  257. 
Hastings'  (Lady  Flora)  bequest,  44. 92. 10& 

160. 
H.  (A.  W.)  on  a  riddle,  153. 
——  on  the  termination  "  -ship,"  153. 
—^—  on  nightingale  and  thorn,  175. 

on  Johannes  Trithemius,  442. 

Hawick,  History  of,  wanted,  233.  329. 

Haydon's  gullv,  legend  of,  53. 

H.  (C.)  on  Richard  RoUe  of  Hampole,49. 

268. 

on  Queen  Brunehaut,  136. 

on  anagrams,  350. 

— .  on  the  scent  of  the  bloodhound,  369. 

on  •*  Acu  tinali  merida,"  459. 

on  Johannes  Trithemius,  490. 

Hd.  on  derivation  of  aera,  455. 
H.  (De.)  on  Pope's  honest  factor,  71. 
Headley  (Henry),  a  forgotten  critic,  181. 
Hebrew  sermon  in  English  stone,  378. 
Hedgeland  (Philip)  on  expressions  in  Mil- 
ton, 394. 

on  moonlight,  273. 

—^-  on  anagrams,  297. 

Helena,  the  Empress,  151. 

H.  (E.  N.)  on  "England  expects  every 

man,"  &c.,  473. 
Henry  (Dr.  Jamea)  on  passages  in  Virgil,  88. 

307.  420. 
Henryson  and  Kinaston,  176. 
Herbert  (George),  passage  in  his  poems, 

231.  329. 
Hermes  on  anagrams,  327. 

on  dial  motto  at  Karlsbad,  471. 

.  on  Thumb  Bible,  484. 

Hermit  of  Hampstead    on  Sheridan  and 

Vanbrugh,  74. 
.—  on  religious  statistics,  445. 
Hermhaw,  its  meaning.  76. 
Herschel  anticipated,  233.  284.  490.  509. 
Hertford  Priory,  when  founded,  472. 
Heselden  (Wm.  S.)  on  St  Trunnian,  179. 

on  a  funeral  in  Hamburgh,  269. 

Heywood  (John),  dates  of  his  birth  and 

death,  257. 
H.  (F.  L.)  on  painted  prints  of  Overton,  39. 
H.  (G,  T.)  on  "  Frightened  out  of  seven 

senses,"  233. 
H.  (H.  H)  on  "Heu  quanto  minus,"  73. 

on  "  The  worm  in  the  bud,"  162. 

—  on  the  nightingale  and  thorn,  242. 

on  copying  inscriptions,  332. 

on  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  458. 

Hickson  (Samuel)  on  theeisell  controversy, 

3d. 

on  the  meaning  of  prenzie,  135. 

on  Winifreda— Childe  Harold,  277. 

on  stanzas  in  Childe  Harold,  386. 

Higgins  (Godf.),  notice  of  his  works,  152. 

Highgate,  swearing  on  the  horns  at,  84. 

Historical  coincidences,  497. 

H.  (J.)  on  the  house  of  Yvery,  136. 

H.  (J.  O.)  on  Chaucer  and  Gray,  5*. 

H.  (J.  W.)  on  "  Alterius  orbis  Papa,"  11. 

H.  (N.)  on  an  expression  in  Sir  Thomas 

Browne,  231 . 
Hobbes'   I.«viathan,  fronti«plcce  to,  314. 

383.487. 
Hoby  (C.)  on  cure  for  the  toothache,^?. 


HngaTUt  and  Cowperj  whicli  preceded  the 

Hullaild(HuBli}in>rlhiliiDrlu,63.!)l.  IS5. 

Horn  (WiHUmJ,  BoiioBL  or,  ■a.  ins.  Ml. 
Hrwpiiw  cough,  cure  for,  M7. 

HDjiUn,  'Lidr,  M[.  Emle''i  letter  mpec 

Horner  (Ladr  KiuOwIh),  notice!  at,  13 

Hocuiogy.  Uie  best  work  on,  175.  iia  356 

HOEletPjui).  noticed,  47V 


JackiaD  {J.  E.J  oD  Lord  HunKcrfbrd,  9Si 

lama  I.,  a  proverb  of,  85-  lAS- 

l™aber'i  on  the'v'in'e  oT  SC*Fnii''m  S9. 
J.  (C.)  on  |lu>  In  vindowi  a  fixture,  Sit 
J-  (D.  D.),  eingnuD  on  Etuidiu,  i^. 

Ijalladon  the  riling  ofthe  Vendue,*'; 

OD  Macaylay'iluiridDf  Noseby  BMtl 


?:;;& 


on  the  lioute  of  Lord  E.  FiUfenld 

—  ia  Table-boak,  Sl± 

i.  (R.  C.  H.)  on  ChurchiU'i  pat^hrMe  o 

—  on  La  Met  dH  Hiilolnfc  SS. 

H.  (K  D.)  on  Somenelthtre  rtiime,  IW. 
„an  Louii  Philippe  and  bit  bag  oTnaili 

R.  S.)  on  (he  iaine  Thread  the  needle 

'ontherinnftngn,  199 

S.)  on  the  song  The  GroTei  of  Blimey 

-IT  on  a  pasiage  In  Drjden,  13. 

_-  on  the  nieining  oT  completion.  SS. 

!  (S 1  on  the  phnie  Sneck  up,  SS. 


J,  (F.)  on  the  etymology  of  briwingahle, 

on  the  Duko  of  Wellinglon-t  itrply  to 

J,(G.')Dntbeii(oofcile»»Alrebituni,«E«. 
^ — on  Sunedge  Pole,  1£3. ' 

J.  (J.  H )  on  InKiiptloni  on  the  Boutcbier 
Jowllne's  Legacy,  367.  410-  45i. 


on  meani™  »r  ploydei,  SOI. 

Johnion  (Dr.  A<Hi>u)^piRiGu1ari  at, 

Jonei  (Edwin  J.)  on  meaning  of  ner.oii 

J?(p"oa  Seoution^at  WiAcbeMer.ai 
J.  IR.)  on  a  iword-Uade.  note,  17S. 
charade  on  earwig.  W3. 


HypertauiolDgT.  Initane 
llTplifnltm  and  hypheni 


I.  (B.  It.)  on  price  of 

I.  IF.)  on  Kory  by  Jcr 

L!0.H.)0i>lbemea 


ne  (St-),  empreu  of 


Kei'iVconvo"  It.  meinlng,  171!. 
Kerrleniii  on  Oen.  Jaiau  Woin.-,  Vi9. 


~  on  Whig  and  Tory.  49«. 

—  on  Prince  Huperf  ■  drop.,  ( 
Ling<B.J.}onJahnBodley;il 

—  on  Lambert,  the  arch-rebe 
ling  {Thm.  W,)  on  aerpenl  i 


Kni^t  ICharIn)  on  "  Mind  your 
KnigAu  Bachelor,  lilt  of,  4«t. 


L.(A.')™°lhfm«nl^ 


Lamp,  perpetual,  SOI. 


UuriB(jMii 

on  theEiland  of  A«in.,  45.™°"' 
on  nolalionhyeoal.lUppeiTlK'' 


queen  of  the  |jde  of  Man.  423. 


Lent  (Petrui),  ■  Pari<  printer 
U  (E.  W.]  am  bbeihire  foik-lo 
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Library  of  George  III.,  its  transfer  to  the 

nation,  69.  lOil.  154.  446. 
Lilburne  (John),  notices  of,  134.  241. 
Lincoiniensis   on  Screso's  Commentaries, 

192. 
Linteamina  and  surplices,  192.  262.  301. 

Sort. 
Literary  difficulties,  classification  of,  188. 
Literature,  the  claims  of,  337.  390. 
Livery  stables,  when  first  so  cilled,  275. 
L.  (J.)  on  Joceline's  Legacy,  410. 
on  the  foundation  of  Hertford  Priory, 

472. 
L.  (J.  H.)  on  Lady  Petrels  monument,  74. 
— —  on  the  pronunciation  of  Coke   and 

Cowper,  7fi. 

—  on  Monk  and  Cromwell  families,  455. 
L.  (L.  B.)  on  book  plates,  94. 

on  the  Caxton  coftbr,  436. 

L.  (L.  U.)  on  Grimsdyke,  331. 
Llewellyn  on  the  word  baronette,  44. 
on  the  family  of  Kyme,  110. 

—  on  collars  of  SS.,236. 

on  Leonard  Fell  and  Judge  Fell,  256. 

L.  (L.  L.)  on  '*  Mad  as  a  Muruh  hare," 
208. 

on  the  derivation  of  selion,  258. 

-^--  on  bees  being  informed  of  a  death,  270. 

Locke's  manuscripts,  243. 

Locusts  of  the  New  Testament.  255. 351 .  457. 

Lofcop,  its  meaning,  411. 

Log.book,  its  origin,  154. 

Log>ship,  its  meaning,  254.  379. 

Lombard's  Book  of  Sentences,  MS.  notes 
in.  188.  243.  282.  326. 

Lomelyne  (Domingo),  noticeil,  194. 

Lominui'  work,  Blackloanae  Haeresis,  193. 
239.458. 

London,  derivation  of,  437.  505. 

I^onJon,  city  charter,  444. 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  87.  162.  242. 

Londoner  on  the  word  Cockney,  318.  475. 

Longfellow's  allusion  to  **  One  who  dwel- 
leth  on  the  Khine,"  22. 

Looker-on  on  the  meaning  of  rack,  158. 

Lord  Mayor  of  London  not  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, 28. 

Lotsky  (Dr.  J.)  on  Panslavic  sketches,  306. 

— —  on  Panslavic  literature  and  the  British 
Museum,  364. 

Louis  Philippe  and  his  bag  of  nails,  484. 

Lovel  (Wra.)  of  Tarent  Rawson,  his  pedi- 
gree, 190. 

Lower  (Mark  Antony)  on  suicides  buried 
in  cross  roads,  329. 

Lowlander  on  plaids  and  tartans,  77. 

Lowy  9(  Tunbridge,  its  locality,  294.  453. 

Luther,  a  passage  in  his  Uesponsio,  192. 

L.  (W.)  on  Cardinal  Wolsey  s  punishment, 
213. 

L.  (W.  H.)  on  compositions  during  the 
Protectorate,  406. 

Lychtenberger's  Prognosticatio,  233. 

Lycian  inscriptions,  on  deciphering  them, 
S83.488. 

Lyonsi,  inscription  at,  502. 


M. 

M.'^on  Lady  Hutchinson,  85. 

en  mistake  as  to  an  eclipse,  125. 

on  Davies*  magnctic.d  discovery,  125. 

on  the  day  of  the  month,  1J30. 

on  the  invention  of  printing,  148. 

on  Frederick  Egmont,  V>L 

on  Nullus  and  Nemo,  1^3. 

on  classification  of  literary  difficulties, 

188. 
— —  on  hyphenism  and  hyphenization,  203. 
— —  on  what  constitutes  a  proverb,  239. 

on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Virginia,  241. 

— ~  ouiaccuracy  of  printing,  250. 

on  De  Foe's  house  at  Stoke  Ncwing. 

ton,  299. 

on  Herschel  anticipated,  284. 

— «  on  the  astronomical  term  climate,  301. 
<— ^  on  multa  renascentur,  &c.,  313. 
M.  on  .fire  unknown  in  N.  S.  Wales,  331. 


Mabillon's   charge   against    the   Spanish 

clergy,  275. 
Mabiotte  (Jacques^  who  was  he  ?  7. 
M.  (A.  C.)  on  the  broad  arrow,  412. 

on  the  corruption  Hougoumont,  456. 

Macaulay's  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  Naseby, 

485. 
MacCabe  (W.  B.)  on  salting  the  bodies  of 

the  dead,  6. 
Macfarlane's  Geographical  Collections,  406. 

509. 
Mackenzie  (K.  R.  H.),  notes  on  Julin,  171. 

228. 
on  the  recovery  of  ancient  authors, 

282. 
Madden  (Sir  F.)  on  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's pocket-books,  1. 
— —  on  a  MS.  of  Anthony  Mundy,  55. 
on  a  MS.  account  of  the  landing  of 

Perkin  Warbeck,  377. 
Madrigals  in  praise  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

185. 
Magliabechi,  anagram  on  his  name,  405. 
Maitland  (Ur.  S.  R.)  on  ghost  stories,  5. 

on  Lychtenberger's  Pronosticatio,  233. 

Mallet's  second  wife,  her  death,  191. 
Malory's  History  of  Prince  Arthur,  257. 
Maltese  dialect,  inquiry  res|)ecting,  383. 
Malvina,  a  tragedy,  its  author,  294. 
Masris  on   Metrical  History  of  England, 

315. 
Mandeville,  his  portrait,  152. 
Manley  (Juhn)  on  snake's  antipathy  to  fire, 

131. 
Man-of-war,  why  a  ship  is  so  called,  40. 
Marcus  JEWus  Antoninus.  152.  245. 
Margoliouth  (Dr.)  on  a  Hebrew  sermon  in 

stone,  378. 

on  Wady  Mokatteb,  481. 

Mariconda,  a  chapter  on  emblem.^,  403. 
—  on  "  No  cross  no  crown,"  423. 
Mark,  the  evangelist,  called  the  stump- 
fingered,  191. 
Markham(  Charles  W.)  on  Braham  Moor, 

270. 
— —  on  the  Island  of  .£gina,  412. 
Marriage,  a  curious  omen  at,  142. 
Marriages  within  ruined   churche-s,  231. 

261.  355. 
Martham  church,  monumental  inscription 

in,  20.  105. 
Martial's  distribution  of  hours,  273.  332. 
Martin  (J.)  on  the  meaning  of  Agia,  116. 
Martin's  (St.)  cock,  291. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Robert  Douglas, 

23.299. 

and  Bothwell's  confession,  313. 

— -  epigram  on,  316.  356.  385. 

Masters  and  marshals  of  the  ceremonies, 

405. 
Matter  of  fact  on  Tennyson's  use  of  the 

word  cycle,  37. 
Maultasch  (Margaret),  her  life  wanted,  56. 

122.  -^ 

Mayor  of  London  not  a  privy  councillor,  9. 

137.  157.  IbO.  236.  284. 
Mazer  wood  explained,  211. 
McCalmont  (Thos.)  on  Latin  translation  of 

Butler's  Analogy,  85. 

on  Coke  and  Cowper.  93. 

M.  D.  (an)  on  the  origin  of  the  term  man- 
of-war,  40. 
on  "  You  friend  drink  to  me  friend," 

59. 
M.  (E.  A.)  on  the  derivation  of   Stone- 

henge,  214. 

on  Blackloanae  Haeresis,  458. 

Melun,  les  Anguilles  de,  origin  of  the  pro- 
verb, 20. 
M.  (E.  M.)  on  proof  of  sword  blades,  181. 
Mer  des  Histoire^i,  its  authorship,  88. 
Mercator,  De  Foe's  connection  with,  3.'38. 
Merlin's  prophecy  of  the  electric  telegraph, 

341. 
Merry  Wakefield,  origin  of  the  proverb,  369. 
Methwen  arms,  424. 
Metivier  (George)  on  skull-caps,  231. 

on  the  origin  of  Tale  of  a  Tub,  242. 

Mew:3,  its  derivation,  20. 


M.  (F.J.)  on  Borough-English,260. 
M.  (G.)  on  the  five  fingers,  261. 
— —  on  the  baker's  daughter,  ^9. 

on  the  etymology  of  quistourne,  SOD. 

M.  (G.  R.)  on  texts  before  sermons,  344. 

on  the  meaning  of  V.  D.  M.,  369. 

M.  (H.)  ou  the  Leman  baronetcy,  58. 

Mice,  medical  use  of,  52. 

Michaelmas  goose,  291. 

Middleton's  epigrams  and  aatyres,  272.  ill. 

Milesian,  origin  of  the  term,  175. 

Milkmaids,  dancing,  73. 

Milton,  expressions  in,  394. 

was  he  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  ?  100. 

181. 
Misereres,  the  hsc  of,  367. 
Miserrimus,  an  autobiography,  37. 
Miss,  its  early  use,  6.  44.  93. 
Mistletoe  in  South  Carolina,  110. 
Mitejon  visiting  cards,  195. 
M.  (J.)  on  the  proverb,  *'  Apprendre  par 

coeur,"  75. 
^—  on  Dr.  Young's  Narcissa,  110. 

on  the  dauphine  of  France,  195. 

on  sardonic  smiles,  196. 

M.  4.  (J.)  on  Devonshire  superstitions,  99* 
on  Serins,  where  situated,  124. 

on  corpse  passing  makes  a  right  of 

way,  124. 

— —  on  the  derivation  of  chatter.box,  344. 

M.  (J.  H.)  on  the  royal  library,  69.  109. 

on  Handel's  Occasional  Oratorio,  74. 

— -  on  the  Caxton  memorial,  146. 

——  on  Gen.  James  Wolfe,  323. 

on  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  426. 

M.  (J.  O.)  on  glass  in  windows  not  a  fix- 
ture  99. 

on  Vlancius'  Map  of  the  World,  383. 

on  Hues  on  the  use  of  the  globes,  384. 

M.  (L.)  on  lord  mayor  not  a  privy  coun- 
cillor. 137. 

M.  (L.  M.)  on  Lord  Edw.  Fitzgerald,  230. 

on  the  Bourchier  family,  233. 

Mn.  (J.)  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  110. 

Mocatteb  mountains,  266. 

Modern  universal  history,  maps  of,  346. 

Monck  (General),  verses  presented  to,  421. 

Monk  and  Cromwell  families,  381.  455. 506. 

Monmouth  (Duke  of),  hi.s  letter  to  the  Vice- 
chancellor  of  Cambridge,  9. 

Monmouth  (Duke  of),  his  pocket-books,  I. 
70.  391. 

Montagu  (Walter)  on  the  republic  of  San 
Marino,  64. 

Montgomery  (Sir  Hugh),  his  sepulture,  25*. 

Monumental  inscription  in  St  Anne  in  the 
Willows,  88. 

Monumental  symbolism,  72.  209. 

Moonlight  causing  putrefaction,  273.  332. 
355. 

Moore's  Almanack,  74.  162. 

Mop,  its  meaning,  190. 

Moravian  hymn,  its  genuineness,  502. 

More  (Sir  Thos.),  the  date  of  his  knight- 
hood, 152. 

— .  and  John  Fisher,  417. 

Morgan  (A.de)  on  a  spurious  edition  of 
Baily's  Annuities,  19. 

on  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  a 

name,  173. 

note  on  the  calendar,  218. 

Mosen's  Legend  of  the  Cross-bill,  346. 
Moylc  (General),  particulars  wanted,  443. 

490. 
M.  (P  M.)   on  murderers  buried  in  cross 

roads,  116. 

on  Broad  Halfpenny  Down,  197. 

on  the  Horner  family,  197. 

on  wells  near  Bansted  Downs,  492. 

M.  (R.  M.)  on  Sanderson  and  Taylor,  411. 
M.  (R.  R.)  on  the  author  of  Dies  Irae,  71. 
M.  (S.  R.)  on  foreign  English,  130. 
Mt.  (J.)  on  Malvina,  a  tragedy,  294. 

on  Robert  Douglas,  299. 

— —  on  the  Leman  baronetcy,  299. 

on  Wei  wood's  Memoirs',  302. 

on  a  Life  of  Cromwell,  330. 

M.  (T.  O.)  ou  History  of  Anglesey,  453. 
on  a  colony  of  Flemings,  453. 
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Muller  (Laurentius),  his  Historia  Septen- 
trionalis,  175. 

Mulca  renascentur,  &c.,  313. 

Nuiuly  (Anthony),  discovery  of  his  play, 
**  A  Booke  of  John  a  Kent  and  John  a 
Cumber,"  55.  83.  V20. 

Murderers  buried  in  cross  roads,  116.213. 
3'29. 

Musicians,  Dictionary  of,  a  new  one  pro- 
jected, 444. 

Mu^icus  on  the  best  works  on  the  violin, 
2J7. 

Mussulman  on  '*  Cleanliness  is  next  to 
Godhness,"  256. 

Muster  rolls,  early,  3fi7. 

M.  (W.  D.j  on  Treatise  against  Equivoca- 
tion, 4^8. 

M.  ( W.  R.)  on  nine  days'  wonder,  192. 

Myfauwy  on  Bacon,  a  poet,  507. 


N. 


N.  on  Dr.  Conquest's  emendated  Bible,  103. 

— —  oil  Indian  jugglers,  472. 

N  IS;:^',  on  lists  ot  knights  bachelors,  424. 

N.  (A.)  on  Jacques  Mabiotte,  7. 
— —  on  covines,  208. 

on  nao,  or  naw,  a  ship,  214. 261. 

on  folietani,  or  leaf-eaters,  256. 

'—  on  Seneca's  Medea,  SOU. 

on  iMttle  ofBrunanburgh,  327. 

on  the  meaning  of  sept,  344. 

'—  on  cassek  gwenwyn,  392. 

on  **  Worse  than  a  crime,**  455. 

Kamb  (Nredra)  on  a  quotation    from    a 
ballad,  2^. 

Kame,  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  one, 
173. 

Nao,  a  ship,  its  derivation,  28.  214. 261. 

Naturalis  proles,  its  rendering,  161  S26. 

Natural  history,  curious  facts  in,  189. 

Nauticus,  on  GrirastJyke,  ly2. 

N.  (C.  H.)  on  derivation  of  ell-rake,  2G0. 

Nebular  theory,  121. 

Nelson's  coat, 'l  14.  174.  471. 

Nertown,  Somersetshire  rhyme  on,  149. 

Nervous,  its  meaning,  7.  70-  213. 

Newspapers,  notes  on,  98.  418. 

N.  ( G.)  on  Rcenl  of  the  bloodhound,  455. 

N.  (H.  Y.  W.)  on  inlantry  firing.  407. 

Nicsensis,  on  locusts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 457. 

—  on  Greek  names  of  fishes,  501. 

Nichols  (Francis  M.)  on**EIn  bon  etpoyer,'* 
473. 

Nick-nack  explained,  214. 

Nightingale  and  thorn,  the  fable,  175.  242. 

Nightmare,  a  singular  preventive  of^  53. 

Nimble  ninepence,  origin  of  the  phrase,  234. 

Nine  days'  wonder,  origin  of  the  saying, 
192. 

Nineveh  inscriptions,  220. 

N.  (J.  (J.)  on  the  meaning  of  poulster,  198. 

N.  (N.  L.)  on  prophecy  respecting  1837, 
473. 

Noble  and  workhouse  names,  198. 

Nocab  OM  knock  under,  233. 

on  the  term  cavalcade,  313. 

Noctes  Templariae,  its  author,  1.52. 

Nolo  episco(iari,  origin  of,  346.  456. 

Noniius,  English  translation  of,  ll.'x 

Normandy  and  Orkney,  similarity  of  names 
in,  .Wl. 

Normandy,  the  duke  of,  was  he  tlie  dau- 
phin of  France?  149.  195. 

Norwegian  literature,  60. 

Nostradamus'  Prophecies,  86. 140.  258.329. 
3[}3. 

Notation  by  coalwhippers,  21. 

Notes  and  Queries,  a   word  prefatory  to 
Vol.  IV.,  1. 

a  few  words  on  its  centenary  number, 

217. 

— —  anagrams  on,  350. 

— —  M.SS.,  their  preservation,  50. 

suggestions  for  a  classified  index,  188. 

— —  contribntor  to,  on  the  claims  of  litera- 
ture, 3SQ. 


Nourse  (  W.  E.  C)  on  De  rebus  Hibernicis, 

41. 

on  De  rebus  Septentrionalibus,  59. 

— ~  on  the  meaning  of  nervous,  70. 

-^->  on  fVogs  in  Ireland,  and  round  towers, 

75. 
November  17th,  custom  on,  344. 
Novus  on  "  Non  quid  responderent,"  &c  ,  85. 
N.  (T.),  was  Raleigh  in  Virginia  H  4+8. 
Null  us  and  Nemo,  two  tracts,  153.  244. 
Nun,  the  lather  of  Joshua,  as  given  in  the 

Sepluagint,  193. 


O. 


Oaths,  on  the  inviolability  of,  91. 

— —  unlucky  for  pregnant  women,  151. 214. 

Obei^im  described,  228. 

Occasional  services  in  Common  Prayer, 
their  authority,  189. 

Od  force,  1;")0. 

Offor  (George)  on  meaning  of  deal,  88. 

O'G.  (J.),  anagram  on  Magliabechi,  405. 

— — >  on  Sterling's  objection  to  the  word 
talented,  403. 

— -  on  Cozens  the  painter,  412. 

O.  (J.)  on  the  MSS.  of  George  Chalmers,  58. 

Oldys  (Wm.),  anagrammatic  pun  by,  2l6. 

account  of  London  libraries,  176. 

O.  (O.)  on  Sheridan  and  Vanbrugh,  24. 

Ortler  of  civil  merit,  suggested,  337-  373. 

Orders,  the  term  full  orders,  273.  507. 

Organs  in  churches,  72. 

Origin  of  evil,  work  on,  346. 

Orinoco  or  Orinooko,  its  correct  ortho- 
graphy, 24. 

Orkney,  Christianity  first  introduced  into, 
439. 

Otto  (M.)  and  the  peace  illumination  in 
1802,  23. 

"  Ough,"  two  attempts  to  show  its  sound, 
292. 

Outburst,  its  early  use,  163. 

Outis  on  visiting  cards,  133. 

on  Godfrey  Higgins'  works,  152. 

Overall's  Convocation  Book,  on  its  editor- 
ship, 365.  408. 

Overton,  painted  prints  of,  .S9.   . 

Oxoniensis  on  Jonah  and  the  wBale,  45. 


P. 


P.  on  the  House  of  Yvery,  1.58. 

jr.  on  Flatman  and  Pope,  355. 

Paget  (Rev.  John),  notices  of,  133. 

Painters'  anachronisms,  150.  369. 

Painting,  symbols  in,  443. 

Palestrina's  violin,  distich  on,  £93. 

Pallnnt,  it»  meaning,  442. 

Pallavicino  (Ferrante),  notices  of,  13. 

Panelling  insscriptlon  at  South  Lynn,  407. 

Panorama,  the  nrst,  21.  5i.  118. 

Panslavic  literature,  30(i  364. 

Papal  bulls,  189. 

Paragraph  sign  Y,  its  meaning,  57.  394. 

Parallel  passages,  435. 

Paris*  (Matthew)  Historia  Minor,  209.  328. 

Parish  registers,  232.  473.  490. 

Parishes,  names  fir»t  given  to,  153. 

Parkes  (Wm.),  notice  of,  134. 

Parliamentary  debates  of  1768  to  1774,  368. 

Paslam  (Charles)  on  the  badger,  474. 

Pasquinade  on  Pius  IX.,  292.  437. 

-—  on  Cardinal  Bona,  381. 

Passellew  family,  73. 

Patrick  (.St.),  had  he  a  wife  ?  190. 

Paul  (St.),  works  on  his  life,  I9S. 

Pauper's  badge,  its  meaning,  294.  372. 

P.  (C.A.)  on  General  James  Wolfe,  489. 

P.  (C.  H.)  on  written  sermons,  8. 

on  Jonah  and  the  whale,  45. 

Peace  illumination  in  1802,  2d  77. 
Peacock  (E.)  on  Lincolnshire  folk  lore,  470. 
Peacock,  jun.  (E.)  on  John  Lilburne,  134. 
Peal  of  bells,  definition  of  peal,  213. 
Peel  (Jonathan)  on  deodands,  484. 
Pegs  and  thongs  for  rowing,  423. 


Pendulum  demonstration  of  the   earth's 

rotation,  129.  177.  235.  277. 
Penn  ( Wm. ),  his  residence  m  England,  273. 

his  family,  93. 

— .  No  Cross   no  Crown,   origin  of  the 

title,  423. 
Perceval  (Hon.  Spencer),  singular  dream 

respecting  his  assassination,  4. 
Peregrinus  on  quotation  from  Bacon,  208. 
on  Lord  Strafford  and  Abp.  U»sher, 

290. 
Perrot  (John),  a  MS.  by  him,  28. 
Petre's  ( Lady)  monument,  22.  74.  182. 
Prtro-Proraontoriensis  on  Caxton  memo- 
rial. 385. 
Petworth  parish  register,  27. 125. 
Petty  cury,  its  origin,  24.  120.  194. 
P.  (G.)  on  the  meaning  of  hernshaw,  76. 
P***  (G.)  on  plant  in  Texas,  332. 
Pharetram  de  Tutesbii,  its  meaning,  316. 
Pl,««»  (c.  P.)  on  cachecope  bell,  299. 
i>.  on  decretorum  doctor,  191. 

on  date  of  a  charter,  21.^ 

on  places  in  Westminster  Hall,  344. 

Philibeg  or  kilt,  107.  170.  445. 
Philo  on  Shelley's  children,  40. 

on  a  Life  of  Cromwell  hy  R.  B.,  41. 

Philosophus  on  toting  a  bow,  i^lO. 

Photographer  on  the  coilodian,  443. 

Physiological  query,  'iSS. 

Pic  nic,  its  derivation,  1.52. 

Picton  (J.  A.)  on  passage  in  Geo.  Herbert, 

329. 
Pigeons,  medical  use  of,  228.  291. 
Pilgrim,  effigy  of  one  in  the  church  of 

A8hby-de-la-Zouch,'345. 
Pinkerton   (W.)  on   the   introduction  of 

reptiles  into  Ireland,  12. 

on  pseudo  MSS.,  I2ij, 

on  the  od  force,  150. 

Pirog,  the  custom  of,  175. 

Pitt  ( Wm.),  statement  respecting  his  death, 

232.  329. 
Pius  v.,  justice  to  Pope,  421. 
P.  (J.)  jun.  on  Tennyson's  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh, 13. 

on  the  family  of  Kyme,  76. 

P.  (J.  P.)  on  death  omen  by  bees,  436. 
P.  (J.  W.)  on  the  word  altacot,  176. 

on  the  meaning  of  ruell,  IHii. 

Plagiarism,  supposed  instances  of,  36.  93. 
Plaids  and  tartans,  7.  77.  107.  170. 
Plancius'  map  of  the  world  wanted,  383. 
Planets  of  the  months,  their  names,  23. 1G4. 
Plant  in  Texas,  208.  332. 
Plants,  their  provincial  names,  175. 
Plowden  or  Ployden  (Sir  Edmund),  58. 

164.  319. 
Ploydes,  its  meaning,  501. 
P.  (M.  M.)  on  Surrey  folk-lore,  291. 
Poetical  coincidences,  291.  310. 
Political  economy,  the  first  Italian  writer 

on,  175.  356. 
Pollini,  L' Historia  Ecclesiastica,  noticed, 

25. 
Pope  and  Flatman,  132.  165.  209.  262.  283. 

355.  5(K5. 
Pope's  **  honest  factor,"  inquiry  respecting, 

7.  71.  244.  28  ♦. 
imitation  of  Horace,  58. 122.  139.  239. 

284. 
Porculus  on  Bacon,  a  poet,  506. 
Portrait,  an  engraved  one,  443.  491. 
Portraits,  privately  engraved,  17. 
Possession  nine  points  of  the  l<iw,  origin  of 

this  expression,  23. 
mOiai  on  Count  Maurice  Tanner  de  Lacy, 

3.S2. 
Poulster,  or  upholsterer,  153.  198. 
P.  (P.)  on  paragraph  sign  IT,  57. 

on  the  derivation  of  Stonehenge,  57. 

on  erroneous  Scripture  quotation«,13l. 

— —  on  anachronisms  of  painters,  150. 
Praed's  charade,  368. 

works,  256.  327.  452. 

Premises,  its  incorrect  u.«e,  483. 
Presant  family,  information  wanted,  191. 
Print,    meaning  of    the  expre^^sion   "  in 

print,"  12. 
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Printers,  are  they  privileged   to  wear  a 

sword  ?  232. 
Printing,  accuracy  of,  250. 
hint  for  celebrating  its  invention,  148. 

276. 

—  in  1449  and  Shakspeare,  344. 
Prints,  how  to  clean,  175.  326. 

Friscian  oti  stanzas  in  Childe  Harold,  324. 
Proem  on  Chesterfield's  lines  on  Queen 

Caroline,  444. 
Prog,  its  derivation,  315. 
Prophecy  respecting  France,  471. 

respecting  1837,  47a 

Protectorate,  compositions  during  the,  406. 

490. 
Proverb,  what  constitutes  one,  191.  239. 
Proverbs :   "  A  little  bird  told  me,"  £32. 

284.  394. 

*•  As  laay  as  Ludlam's  dog."  165. 

'*  Call  a  spade  a  spade,"  274.  456. 

"  Going  the  whole  hog,"  240. 

—  '*  Green  eyed  monster,"  501. 

•*  He  must  go  to  Tiverton,  and  ask 

Mr.  Able,"  24. 

"  Mad  as  March  hare,"  208. 

••  Tace  is  Latin  for  a  candle,"  456. 

••  To  learn  by  heart,"  —  apprendre  par 

cmur,  75. 
——  *•  Worse  than  a  crime,"  274.  455. 
Proverbial  philosophy,  81. 
P.  (R.  S.  V.)  on  the  punjshment  of  Prince 

Edward,  410. 
P. '8  and  Q.'s,  •*  mind  your  P.'s  and  Q.'s," 

11. 
Publichouse,  a  reason  for  keeping  one,  1 14. 
P.  C  W.)  on  the  derivation  of  mews,  20. 
P.  (W.  H.)  on  East  Norfolk  folk-lore,  251. 


Q. 

Q.  on  Chaucer  and  Caxton,  146. 

y.  (D.)  on  "A  posie  of  other  men's  flow- 
ers," 58. 

on  anagrams,  297. 

Q.  (F.  S.)  on  book  plates,  94. 

on  Petty  Cury,  120. 

on  meaning  of  nervous,  213. 

Q.  (O.  P.)  on  device  of  SS.,  230. 

Quaeso  on  meaning  of  art'rizde,  272. 

Quaker  expurgated  Bible,  87.  412.  458. 

Quarto  (S.)  on  maps  of  Modern  Universal 
History,  346. 

on  list  of  French  refugees,  423. 

auere  on  what  constitutes  a  proverb,  191. 
uerist  on  the  phrase  Fides  Carbonaria, 
233. 
Quidam  on  Rev.  C.  de  Missy,  \5S. 

on  the  Septuagint  name  of  Nun,  193. 

— —  on  the  use  of  misereres,  367. 

euistourne,  its  meaning,  116.  300. 
uotations  —  a  dictionary  of  hackneyed, 

suggested,  149.  405. 
— —  "  A  posie  of  other  men's  flowers,"  58. 

125.  211.  457. 

"  Acu  tinali  raeridi,"  4'^6.  459. 

——  •*  But  very  few  have  seen  the  devil," 

133. 

"  Carve  out  dials,"  &c.,  154. 

"  Cleanliness  is    next  to  godliness," 

256.491. 
-^  "  Crowns  have  their  conquests,"  294. 

42S. 

"Heu  quanto  minus,"  &c.,  21.  73. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble 

your  love,"  24.72.  391. 
*•  Raoked    by  pain,    by    shame    con- 
founded," 7. 

*•  Suum  cuique  tribuere,"  &c.  28.  75. 

*•  You  friend  drink  to  rae  friend,"  39. 

197- 
"  Felix  quem  faciunt  alicna  pericula 

cautum,"  75. 
—  *'  Non  quid  responderent,"  85. 
. "  The  worm  in  the  bud  of  youth,"  85. 

162. 

-  "  The  noiseless  foot  of  time,"  88. 

"  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern 

wrong,"  125.  160. 


Quotations :  "  O  wearisome  condition  of 

humanity,"  139. 
— -  '•  The  man  of  law  who  never  saw," 

153. 197. 
"  lime  is  the  stuff  of  which  life  is 

made,"  154. 

"  Mad  as  March  hare,"  208. 

"  'Tis  twopence  now,"  &c.,  314.  372. 

*•  Truth  is  that  which  a  man  troweth," 

382.  455. 
—  "  Thus  said  the  ravens  black,"  443. 
"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 

duty,"  473. 

•'  There  is  no  mistake,"  471. 

"  Hell  paved  with  the  skulls  of  priests," 

484. 
'*  Though   lost  to  sight,  to   memory 

dear,"  405. 


R. 


R.  on  Sir  James  Davies,  327. 

on  Peter  Talbot,  .'»0& 

R.  (A.  B.)  on  the  old  Countess  of  Des. 

mond,  305. 
on  corruptions  recognised  as  acknow- 
ledged words,  313. 

on  inscription  at  Lyons,  502. 

on  a  pasquinade,  292. 

on  passage  in  Sedley,  327. 

Races  in  which  children  are  named  after 

their  mothers,  442.  506. 
Raised,  as  used  by  the  Americans,  83. 
Raleigh  (Sir  Walter)  in  Virginia,  190. 241. 

448. 
Rasher,  its  meaning,  177. 
Rawlinson  (Robert)  on  the  crow  and  lady- 
bird charms,  53. 
R.  (C.)  on  works  on  horology,  356. 
R.  (C.C.)  on  princesses  of  Wales,  24. 
R.  (C.  I.)  on  Cicada  or  Tettigonia  Septem- 

decim,  423. 
Rechabite  on  children  named  after  their 

mothers,  506. 
Rectitudines  Singularum  Personarum,  its 

date,  442.  508. 
Regiments,  names  and  numbers  of,  368. 
Registry  oLBritish  subjects  abroad,  7.  76. 
Reigns,  note  on  the  duration  of,  312. 
Relton  (F.  B.)  on  the  meaning  of  stickle 

and  dray,  209. 
^^  on  Pope  and  Flatman,  209. 
— —  on  custom  on  November  J 7th,  314. 

on  continental  watrhmen,  356. 

Relton  (J.  R.)  on  Lord  Hungerford's  arms, 

345. 

on  the  cuckold's  cap,  468. 

on  the  word  cabal,  507. 

— —  on  meaning  of  skeatta,  346. 
Remigius  on  **'ris  twopence  now,"  &c., 

314. 
Repudiate,  often  misused,  54.  163. 
Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua),  his  exhibitions  at 

the  Royal  Academy,  406. 
R.  (F.  R.)  on  etymology  of  Durden,  424 

on  roll  pedigree  of  the  Howards,  133. 

on  Dr.  Matthew  Sutclifre,239. 

on  etymology  of  Salter,  382. 

on  General  James  Wolfe,  489. 

R.  (G.)  on  new  costume  for  ladies,  150. 
R.  (H.  W.  G.)  on  the  letter  p,  164. 
Rhynsault  and  Sapphira,  191. 
Richard  (St.),  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 

475. 
Riddle,  "  The  noblest  object  of  the  work  of 

art,"  153.  197. 
Ridler's  (George)  oven,  311. 
Rifles,  who  makes  the  best?  29.  44. 
Rile,  or  royle,  an  Americanism,  317- 
Rimbault  (Dr.  E.  F.)  on  John  Bodley,117. 

on  Bunting's  Irish  Melodies,  4.2. 

— —  on  George  Chalmers,  196. 

on  Darby  and  Joan,  l!j6. 

on  Tale  of  a  Tub,  101. 

on  the  Devil's  knell,  i  16. 

on  the  statue  of  Charles  II.,  124. 

on   forgotten   authors  of  the  seven- 
teenth ctutury,  134. 


Rimbault  (Dr.  E  F.)  on  madrigals  in  praise 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  185. 

on  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  Eliza- 
bethan ladies,  208. 

•— —  on  the  author  of  the  Soul's  Errand, 
35S. 

—  on  Middleton's  epigrams  and  satjrref, 
411. 

—  on  the  roval  library,  446. 

on  Sir  Thomas  More's  knighthood, 

152. 
on  Thomas  Tusser  the  husbandman, 

152. 

on  lines  on  the  Temple,  181. 

——  on  the  song  Winifireda,  196. 

Ring  finger,  150.  198.  261. 

Ringlet,  its  early  use,  163. 

Rinuccini  gallery,  its  contents,  294. 

Rix  (S.  W.)  on  Lominus'  Blakloans,  193. 

on  Edmund  Bohun,  484. 

on  Jacobus  Creusius,  473. 

on  the  Watton  family,  191. 

R-  (J.)  on  the  author  of  Dies  Irae,  72. 
— — •  on  a  passage  in  Plautus,  75. 
— —  on  the  Leman  baronetcy.  111. 

on  traditions  from  remote  periods,  113. 

on  Duke  of  Berwick,  244. 

on  the  pronunciation  of  Coke,  244 

•—  on  passage  in  Virgil,  Georg.  lib.  iv.  87., 

244. 
— —  on  the  prophecies  of  Nostradamus,  253. 

—  on  death  of  Cervantes,  261. 

on  Italian  writers  on  political  economy, 

356. 

on  pasquinade  on  Cardinal  Bona,  381. 

on  an  anecdote  of  Curran,  391. 

on  General  Wolfe,  393. 

on  distich  on  Palestrina's  violin,  393. 

on  *•  A  posie  of  other  men's  flowers," 

457. 

on  anagram  on  Voltaire,  457. 

on  epitaph  of  Voltaire,  73. 1 14. 

— —  on  the  situation  of  Voltaire,  73. 
R.  (J.  C.)  on  medical  use  of  pigeons,  291. 
on  the  editor  of  Jewel's  Works,  fol., 

301. 

on  hypertautology,  SOI. 

— —  on  Cozens  the  painter,  492. 

on  share  of  presbyters  in  ordination. 

507. 
R.  (N.  E)  on  written  sermons,  42. 
— —  on  prayer  in  one  tongue,  1 16. 

on  iinteamina  and  surplices,  301. 

Robert,  its  various  diminutives,  272. 
Robertson  (J.  C.)  on  the  Petworth  register, 

12.5. 
Robin -redbreast,' legend  of  the,  .506. 
Rock  (Dr.)  on  Alterius  Orbis  Papa,  11. 
— —  on  the  meaning  of  eisell,  l.->/. 
on  gild  book  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Bro- 

therhood,  209. 

on  salting  the  dead,  162. 

RoUe  of  Hampole,  his  metrical  sermons, 

49.  116.  159.  2n8. 

queries  on  his  poems,  1 16. 

Roman  funeral  pile,  381. 

Roman  Index  Expurgatorius  of  1607,  440. 

486. 
Ross  (C.)    on   the  duke  of  Monmouth's 

pocket  books,  70. 
Round  Towers  in  Ireland,  75. 
Rovert  on  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  296. 
Royal  Registers,  who  was  the  author?  474. 
R.  (R.)  on  Devonshire  superstitions,  309. 
R.  (R.  J.)  on  milkmaids,  73. 

on  salmon  fishery  in  the  Thames,  87. 

on  prophecies  of  Nostradamus,  140. 

R*»*8on  (M.)  on  **  Going  the  whole  hog," 

24). 
Rt.  oil  Absolom's  hair,  243. 
on   Auhis    Gellius'  description  of  a 

dimple,  134. 

on  bird's  care  for  the  dead,  131. 

on  passage  in  St.  Bernard,  133. 

on  the  rnig  finger,  150. 

on  Gray  and  Cowley  204.  254.  465. 

— —  on  tnreiineeZ,et,  1  Cor.  ix.,  205. 
on  medical  use  of  pigeons,  223. 

—  on  John  Lilburne,  241. 


